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The Year Eighteen Hundred and Seventy . 

T looks like yes 
terday, and yet 8 
twelvemonth has 
elapsed since the 
corresponding 
page to this of the Irisb 
Builder conveyed oui 
new year’s greeting. An¬ 
other year has passed 
away and for ever, and 
with it many a well- 
remembered face whose 
position is occupied as the 
old year’s now is by the 
new. Such is time, and 
were it not for these 
mementos and distinctive 
periods of division, ita 
progress would be unde- 
finable, so rapidly do 
events and seasons blend 
into each other. We have 
now all but imperceptibly 
entered into a new decade. 
Wlmt changes may b 
effected in that shor 
period none can tell; ye 
while we are pursuing ou 
ar onward path, although w 
cannot prophesy, it be 
comes our pleasing duty to record the past 
The wigwam of the savage, and the wicker 
built mud'plastered palace of a somewha 
more advanced age, tell their own tales 
although they leave no trace for posterity 
but with civilized man there is certainly no 
thing so suggestive of a nation’s improvemen 
or debasement as the architectural featurei 
presented of its period. The style of iti 
public buildings, its national monuments, am 
its domestic edifices become graven in en 
during type as history of the manners of th< 
age. From the buried towns of Pompeii anc 
Herculaneum, in the remains of ancienl 
Greece, and those of her imperial mistress 
as well as from every country where Roman 
rule once held sway (the giant power of hei 
legions transplanting thither all the arts and 
refinements she had acquired from fallen 
Greece) we have distinctive proof of the 
habits of the period; and while they evidence 
either former prosperity or subsequent retro¬ 
gression, they remain convincing records of 
progress in educated art; while from the 
ruined cities of the Syrian desert and those 
of the Upper Nile, more particularly Edfu, 
where the wretched huts of the present in¬ 
habitants are crowded around and within the 
precincts of the Temple, even on the summit 
of its half-buried walls, we have an unfailing 
guide which proclaims a former refinement 
and present barbarity unparalleled in the page 
of history; and looking upon it as a memento 
of the past, the mind is insensibly hurried 
back to a remote era, ages before Christianity 




was known, peopling, in imagination, the 
desert waste with all the appliances and the 
glittering pageantry of refined life, and re¬ 
producing within the desolated pile the most 
gorgeous rites ever performed by man in the 
name and semblance of religion. 

Let us review in thought a period less re-^ 
mote; in our own country, and far nearer to 
our own time, where once a rich flood of sub¬ 
dued and mellowed light poured through the 
stained glass of traceried windows upon a 
tesselated pavement, where a crowd of wor¬ 
shippers, kneeling and bowed down in rever¬ 
ential devotion, breathed forth before the 
sacred symbol of redemption their orisons to 
the Most High, while one of the most solemn 
of gorgeous ceremonials within the ritual of 
a Christian church was being celebrated, ac¬ 
companied by the richly-swelling tones of the 
organ echoing through its vaulted aisles,— 
there stood its marble-built altar, with its 
delicately-traceried reredoss ; there the costly 
shrine of its founder—their places are now 
occupied by massive sculptured monuments 
and mouldering effigies to the once mighty 
dead ;—there are still the sedili®, lichen-clad 
and overgrown with damp moss; and there 
is the dark green yew and the gnarled oak 
shadowing the roofless walls, while the ivy 
of centuries conceals the florid tracery and 
highly-decorated sculptures of its builders, 
pendant in festoons from its chancel arch and 
climbing to the highest pinnacle of its tower, 
it casts a melancholy shade over the newly- 
made grave, dug in the tall rank grass, where 
the last sad rites of Christianity are now 
being performed, surrounded by decaying 
emblems of mortality. Or the ruined castle— 
a memory of feudal times—where the mailed 
warrior, armed to the teeth, rode forth from 
the portcullis gate, attended by a knightly 
throng and followed by numberless retainers, 
intent possibly upon rapine or of slaughter. 
Its cou 4 ft-yard is now grass grown, no haughty 
standard floats from its lonely tower, and 
silence and desolation reign through its echo¬ 
ing walls. All these remains convey a solemn 
lesson, time-worn as they are; enough still 
exists to shew what once they were. Century 
after century, and age after age, they have 
outlived their builders, and yet they continue 
to teach how man, in his short term, can call 
into existence structures which shall unfold 
his history to unborn generations. 

In Ireland, within the past quarter of a 
century, there has been more development of 
taste in building than existed for centuries 
previous, if we except the magnificent public 
edifices, the bridges, and noblemen’s man¬ 
sions erected in the capital prior to the Union, 
to which architectural embellishment was ex¬ 
clusively confined, for it is well known that, 
unless by the few with unlimited means, the 
services of the architect were then seldom 
called into requisition, building, for ordinary 
purposes, after a stereotype model appearing 
to have been the rule; but now architecture 


and its sisters of the arts are manifesting 
more vitality in every quarter, despite of 
many discouraging influences, than exists in 
some of the most favoured countries of the 
world, and will bear marked comparison with 
many. 

Thanks to public benevolence, thanks to 
private munificence, Ireland may now boast, 
in all its religious denominations, of buildings 
devoted to Christian worship, completed and 
in progress, which may, as works of ecclesi¬ 
astical art, vie with those of more pretentious 
character in other countries. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in many instances, appears 
to have awaked from its long apathy in this 
particular, of which we have had, during the 
past few years, several fine examples. Let 
us hope the effect of its disestablishment will 
be, in casting it upon its own resources, to 
imbue a new energy in its congregations, and 
impart a greater desire to render the house 
of God worthy of His worship; and although 
we cannot fail to admire the numerous dis¬ 
senting churches which have been built within 
a comparatively short space, alike creditable 
to their architects and their founders either 
private or congregational, it is to the Roman 
Catholic community we are most indebted. 
In every town and every village the plain 
structures of a past age have given place to 
new churches from the best models of art. 

We have written so much at former periods 
of the improvement in street architecture, 
little remains to be said now. The unpleasant 
repetition of the flat arch in lines of square¬ 
headed openings of the past age are rapidly 
being replaced by more picturesque features, 
and the streets of the capital and Irish cities 
generally are assuming an appearance more 
in accordance with ideas of art. Mercantile 
establishments of elaborate design, and built 
to last for ages, together with banks and other 
public offices of the most enduring material, 

! and faultless as works of art, now occupy our 
principal thoroughfares, and we only require 
a few noblemen’s town mansions in our prin¬ 
cipal squares to complete the picture. Never¬ 
theless, we must refer with pride to Beverai 
private edifices erected throughout the 
country—the works of eminent architects; 
and while they develope the resources of 
native art, they are pleasing evidences of that 
refined and educated taste for which Ireland 
stands pre-eminent in; at the same time 
justice compels us to remark that we could 
refer to some examples which, to say the 
least of, are either very unmeaning-looking 
structures indeed, or are so heterogeneous in 
style, that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to classify them by any recognized rules of 
ours ; possibly this may be attributed less to 
the want of taste in the architect, and more 
the meddling dictates of the owners. 

Within a few years some accessions have 
been made to our list of national memorials; 
some of these, as works of sculpture and of 
art, are faultless, others we cannot eulogize. 
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Let ns hope those for which funds have been 
collected, and are still in embryo, will merit 
the enlogiums we would gladly bestow. While 
we are upon this subject, we are happy to 
congratulate our countrymen that the advice 
given by us in an historical description of the 
Exchange, published in this journal February 
1st, 1867, though not then acted upon, has at 
length forced itself upon the Corporation of 
Dublin,—we mean that Hogan’s great work, 
the O’Connell statue, has been, in the early 
part of the past year, removed from the in¬ 
congruous position it occupied for a short 
period into the interior of the City Hall. We 
eannot conceive what barbarism dictated the 
placing of this magnificent work of art in a 
position so opposed to all ideas of taste, 
setting aside altogether the destructive in¬ 
fluences of an open air position in a climate 
like ours upon so delicate a material as sta¬ 
tuary marble. 

Where praise has been merited we have 
willingly accorded it; where we have been 
compelled to censure, we confess it has been 
more in sorrow than in anger. But taking 
the architectural prospects of our period for 
all in all, we must say they are both flattering 
and encouraging, and will leave many refined 
and highly-artistic records of our age to pos¬ 
terity. We, therefore, cheerfully follow on 
in our utilitarian path, wishing a happy, 
thrice happy, new year to each and to all. 


CONVERSAZIONE OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

A conversazione of the Institute was held 
on the evening of the 16th ult., at its rooms, 
212, Great Brunswick-street. The newly- 
elected President, Jas. H. Owen, Esq.,M.A., 
occupied the chair. 

Amongst those present we noticed:— 

General Symonds, Sir William Wilde, M.D.; Sir 
John Barrington, John YVodehouse, A.R.H.A.; Chas. 
Geoghegan, Fellow; J. Rawson Carroll, Fellow; Mr. 
Rogers, Q C.; Colonel Meadows Taylor, A.R.H.A.; 
Rev. C. Seymour, J. Watkins, R.H.A. ; T. Doyle, 
A.R.H.A.; W. Telford; W. Hague, Fellow; J.' J. 
M‘Carthy, H. B. Dobbin, LL.D.; J. R. 

Kirk, R.H.A. ; Dr. Bell; Dr. Cameron, Hon. Fel¬ 
low; Dr. E. Hamilton; H. Brett, C.E.; Charles 
Brian; Wm. Sterling, Fellow; T. Drew, A.R.H.A., 
Hon. Sec.; C. H. Brien, Assistant Secretary; J. C. 
Stephens, C.E.; T. Earley, W. Doolin, J. Lyne, 
Head Master School of Art; John Nolan, E. H. 
Carson, Fellow; W. Turner, H. Yeates, C. W. Har¬ 
rison, G. A. Hanlon, J. S. Mulvany, R.H.A.; J. Spen¬ 
cer, W. Sibthorpe, W. Syraes, O’Brien Nowell, F. W. 
Stokes, E. M'Cullagh, W. Wright, W. M. Mitchell, 
W. Woods, Michael Angelo lla.\es, R.H.A.; H. 
Wilmot, G. Booth, R. J. Sterling, C li.; J. Connolly, 
J. L. Robinson, Peter Roe, Iuisu Buildek; Captain 
Barlow, J. J. O’Callaghan, Fellow ; Very Rev. Canon 
Pope, George Movers,!’. Biidgeford, It II. A.; Prof. 
Rawdon Macnamara, President Royal College of 
Snrgeons; Rev. Professor Jellett, President R! A. ; 
Dr. Todd, Q.C.; J. M‘D. Bcrmingham, B.N.F.C., 
and A R.I.A.I.; Very Rer. the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
J. M‘Curdy, Fellow; Parke Neville, C.E. ; W. 
Wight,Thomas Farrell, R.I1 A.; Fitzgibton Louch, 
T. Millard, E. F. Dunn, T. Fitzgerald, Denny Urlin, 
Bernard Mara, W. F. Caldbeck, Fellow; G. C. 
Ashlin, Fellow ; J. Vukes Mackey, J.P. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, —It is my first duty this even¬ 
ing to express to you my acknowledgment of 
the high honour which you have done me in 
electing me your president. I am afraid that 
in doing so you followed rather the prompt¬ 
ings of kindly consideration than the eng. 
gestions of sound judgment. It must be my 
duty, during my time of office, to strive, as 
f ir as in me lies, to justify your choice by 
eareful attention to the interests and objects 
of the Royal Institute, and by maintaining 


the prestige of the honourable profession to 
which we belong. 

Gentlemen,—It is an honourable profession 
to which we belong; honourable from its an¬ 
tiquity ; honourable for the intellectual powers, 
natural or acquired, which it requires for its 
successful practice, and honourable from the 
fame and position it can confer on its practi¬ 
tioners. This is the theme on which I pro¬ 
pose to descant to-night; not in order to 
pander to professional vanity, or with any 
intention of exalting our own calling to the 
depreciation of others, but rather in the spirit 
of self-examination, which, setting up a high 
ideal, and steadily contemplating it, is the 
best preventive of self-conceit, and incentive 
to earnest and patient striving after perfec¬ 
tion. To know what we might be is a great 
step towards becoming it. 

In its antiquity our profession extends back 
farther than a Welch pedigree, but on more 
sure foundations of reliable record, for the 
first event of which we read an account after 
the first great schism in the human family is 
that Cain “ builded a city, and he called the 
name of tho city, after the name of his son, 
Enoch and, I believe, our brothers, the 
Freemasons (“ architect,” as they are called in 
Latin), hold that the traditions of the craft 
were carried on board the Ark with Noah and 
his sons. It is certain that the building of 
Babel took place under his great-grandson, 
and linked the profession with the beginning 
of the history of the world. Even were it 
not written, it must be evident that at no 
period of the world’s history—at no stage in 
the development of society—in no climate 
where human life can exist, can our fellow- 
men do without building and builders. We 
can imagine, as often has been done, a state 
of society so perfect in its fulfilment of all 
social and relative duties as to make the 
functions of judge, lawyer, and policeman 
useless; we can conceive a state of the human 
body so sublimated as to leave the physician 
his own only patient, and his disease the want 
of the necessaries of life, but still there must 
be buildings and builders; and even as the 
history—as we have seen—tells us of the 
beginnings of architecture, so does the art 
become the most efficient handmaid of history, 
especially in its early stages. This has been 
well put by Mr. Fergusson:—“ Almost all 
who have hitherto written on ancient history 
or ethnology have derived their information 
from Greek and Roman written text; but if 
I am not very much mistaken, these do not 
suffice. The classic authors were very im¬ 
perfectly informed as to the history of the 
nations who preceded or surrounded them ; 
they knew very little of the archaeology of 
their own countries, and less of their ethno¬ 
graphy and as regards modern historians— 

“Their information is derived wholly from 
what is written, and it does not seem ever to 
have occurred to them, or any of our best 
scholars, that there was either history or 
ethnography built into the architectural re¬ 
mains of antiquity.”.“ While they 

were trying to reconcile what the Greek and 
Roman authors said about nations who never 
wrote books, and with regard to whom they 
consequently had little information, I was 
trying to read the history which those very 
people had recorded on stone, in characters 
as clear, and far more indelible, than those 
written in ink.” .... “ In an age like the 

present, every feeling and every information 
regarding a people may be dug out of its 
books; but it certainly was not so in the 
middle ages, nor in the early ages of Greek 


or Roman history; still less was it so in 
Egypt, nor is it the case in India, or in many 
other countries.” .... “ In those countries 
and times, men who had a hankering after 
immortality were forced to build their aspira¬ 
tions into the walls of their tombs or of their 
temples. Those who had poetry in their 
souls expressed it, in nine cases out of ten, 
by the more familiar vehicle of sculpture and 
painting, rather than in writing. To me it 
appears that, to neglect these in trying to 
understand the manners and customs, or the 
history of an ancient people, is to throw away 
one half, and generally the most valuable 
half, in some cases the whole, of the evidence 
bearing on the subject.” With such con¬ 
siderations no one can think depreciatingly of 
the study of architecture, for its details of 
form, material, and construction are the 
grammar of the language in which the early 
history of nations is written. 

I also claim honour to our profession for 
the intellectual powers and resources which 
it enlists in its practice: this may seem to be 
contrary to experience. We all know cases 
which, if they are to be considered typical, 
rather go to demonstrate that, whatever the 
abstract architect may possibly be, the con¬ 
crete as exhibited in Ireland is not exactly 
the sort of article that we should expect as a 
finished specimen of Irish culture and intel¬ 
lect. But inasmuch as you would not judge 
of the Irish Bar from the practice of the 
Petty Sessions Court, nor select a type of 
the medical profession from behind the 
counter of a chemist’s shop, so yon must be 
generous enough and candid enough to ac¬ 
knowledge that there may be architects and 
architects. Just a hundred years ago Roland 
de Virloys, “ late architect to the King of 
Prussia and since of the Empress Queen,” 
writes of the architects of his age—“Far 
from having all the talents necessary for the 
practice of the art, now-a-days provided a 
man can do a little drawing, he sets up as an 
architect; and this temerity is not limited to 
foremen stonecutters and joiners, and work¬ 
men of that class. If a mere bricklayer have 
but built two or three private bouses, he 
assumes the title of architect, and proceeds 
to give plans and designs for houses to who¬ 
ever is easy enough to listen to him; in¬ 
sinuating to them that they thereby save the 
trilling, but well-paid, fees of an architect; 
their object merely being to free themselves 
from superintendence, and thus have the 
opportunity of puttiug in practice all those 
trickeries in building to which workmen are 
only too prone.” I have been careful to 
mention the name, and date, and association 
of the author, lest it should bo supposed that 
the sketch was of my own making; for such 
as things were in those days so aro they now, 
and so probably will they be to the end of 
time. But let us hear what the same author 
says an architect should be—he is quoting 
and adopting the words of Vitruvius:—“ The 
architect must be perfectly acquainted with 
both the theory and practice of the art, in 
order to arrive at perfection ; he must be in¬ 
telligent and painstaking; he must be able 
to write and draw ; be must be instructed in 
geometry and optics; have learned arithmetic 
and know history ; have studied physiology ; 
have some acquaintance with music, medicine, 
jurisprudence, and astronomy. In reality, 
those who have tried to aim at the perfect 
knowledge of the art merely through handi¬ 
craft have never succeeded, any more than 
those who have imagined that simple know¬ 
ledge of drawing and theory would suffice ; 
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they have never attained to more than the 
shadow; those only who joined practice to 
theory have succeeded, because they have 
armed themselves with everything necessary 
to success.” He adds:—“ He must be able 
to draw in order to be able to trace out with 
ease all the work he projects. Geometry is 
necessary to enable him to use properly the 
rule and compass, to lay off lines of frontage, 
and settle everything by square and level. 
Optics help him to judge of the admission* of 
light, and arrange openings according to 
aspect. Arithmetic is for calculating the 
cubical coutents and cost of works, and de¬ 
fining sizes and proportions, which are some¬ 
times better ascertained by calculation than 
by geometry. History furnishes him with 
ideas as to the ornamental adjuncts of archi¬ 
tecture, and with allegories which he should 
be able to make judicious use of. Physiology 
aids him . in dealing with water supply, and 
the use and knowledge of metals and minerals. 
A knowledge of music is necessary for the 
construction of theatres, and to understand 
the construction of hydraulic* machines, and 
other similar instruments. He cannot do 
without some medical knowledge, to enable 
him to judge of the relative salubrity of site, 
and the quality of the air and water; or of 
jurisprudence, with respect to the construe^ 
tion of party walls, discharge of water from 
roofs, considerations of custom and usage, so 
as to foresee all difficulties before commencing 
a building, and be able to avoid difficulty as 
to the terms in which all agreements and 
contracts should be drawn, to the mutual ad¬ 
vantage of the contracting parties. Astro¬ 
nomy will serve him in making sun-dials, and 
Betting out the different parts of a building 
truly to the intended aspects. Consequently* 
the architect should be of enlarged and manly 
tone of mind, just, honest, and, what is the 
most important of all, wholly free from greed 
of gain; thinking less of enriching himself 
than of acquiring honour and reputation, 
and avoiding all that may be unworthy of so 
honourable a profession.” Such is the sum¬ 
mary of the intellectual status of an accom¬ 
plished architect given nearly 1,900 years ago 
by one whose name has been typical of the 
profession ever since, delivered to the gene¬ 
ration succeeding that which had fought 
under Julius Caesar, and thrilled with the 
eloquence of Cicero, and which itself has, 
coupled with the name of Augustus, been 
justly regarded as a focus of development of 
art, science, and literature. The same thing 
is said over again substantially 1,500 years 
later by Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, during 
the full onward sweep of the mighty flood of 
intellectual awakening, the new-birth of mind 
when time and space—the old fetters on the 
interchange of ideas—being abolished by 
means of the Printing Press-Flight and truth 
set forth on the new crusade against error 
and darkness, which can never again prevail 
jover the face of the whole earth. There may 
be temporary eclipses and passing clouds, 
but they will be temporary—they will be 
merely passing. There will always be those 
whose thoughts love to linger with the past. 
Lot’s wife looked back mourningly even 
towards the Cities of the Plain, but their 
place and their punishment must ever be the 
same, to be left behind as pillars to mark the 
progress of this age; and to us the same 
analogy may be applied; we are in the midst 


I * The ancient organ was called “ hydraulic," or “ hydraullcon 
organon." The bellows were weighted with water instead of 
lead. One of these water organs was erected as late as a.d. 
S26, at Alx-la-ChapeU*. 


of this march of progress; let us hurry on 
with it. “ Escape to the mountains,” is the 
command; “ onwards! upwards 1” Let us 
not repeat in our hearts, and lives, and prac¬ 
tice the lazy, half-hearted prayer, “ I cannot 
escape to the mountains. Behold now this 
city is near to flee into, and it is a little one.” 
And so settle down in some low-lying “ Zoar,” 
some well-called “ little” conception of what 
should be the aims and objects of modern 
architects. To us, as to all the world, art, 
science, religion, literature—these open all 
their resources; all means and appliances 
are at our command. Let us be up and doing 
and not be the only profession still lingering 
about the ruins of the past. Let us not con¬ 
tinue any longer the servile task of merely 
copying, to which, for the last 300 years, the 
world has condemned us willing slaves. 
Men’s minds are ready and waiting for the 
architecture of the future. Within my own 
memory there has been more than one archi¬ 
tectural revolution. The beginning of this 
century brought western Europe, by means 
of the Greek revolution, in contact with the 
remains of the classic architecture of Greece, 
and Roman and Renaissance forms were simul¬ 
taneously abandoned in England, France, and 
Germany. Almost simultaneously, or in im¬ 
mediate succession, the younger Pugin strove, 
by his writings, his drawings, and his works 
to recall us at once to Medievalism and 
common sense; his “ True Principles of 
Pointed Architecture” contains within it the 
true principles of all architecture, and widely 
as the pendulum which he sets agoing has 
swung beyond the true centre, we must be 
deeply grateful to him for originally giving 
the impulse, and apply ourselves in earnest 
to the task that is before us—viz., the pro¬ 
duction of the architecture of the nineteenth 
century. That is the mountain on which we 
shall alone gain safety and honour. The age 
is ready for it; the pendulum is swinging 
back from its Mediaeval extravagance. It 
cannot, it must not, be allowed to return to 
cold, dead, formal palladianism ; let us hope 
we have for ever got rid of it; that the 
example recently erected in the city by our 
Free and Accepted Brethren is put up inten¬ 
tionally as the last specimen of it, and there¬ 
fore so conspicuously the worst. Let us in 
Dublin look upon it as a Pillar of Salt, a 
solemn caution and warning; a negative 
finger-post, pointing us out the way we 
should not go. 

The only remaining point on which I have 
to enlarge is, that our profession is honour¬ 
able from the fame and position it can confer 
on its practitioners. The proof of this posi¬ 
tion is before me and around me to-night. 
You who have honoured us by your presence 
to-night, with no other inducement held out 
to you than your own wish to stretch ou£ the 
right hand of fellowship across the boundary 
line of difference of profession and occupation, 
are the only proofs needful in the case; other 
proofs, and many examples living and dead— 
present and absent—your memory and know¬ 
ledge will suggest to you, and by not quoting 
them myself, I shall avoid the risk of a tedious 
enumeration and any appearance of boasting. 
I have to thank you on behalf of the Royal 
Institute for your attendance here to-night, 
and, in conclusion, I would again thank you, 
my brother fellows, for the honour you have 
done me,—an honour which is felt as such 
most deeply, not merely by me, the unworthy 
recipient of it, but by one whom you used to 
delight to honour before age and infirmity 
and change of abode removed him from us. 


In Jacob Owen’s name, as well as my own, I 
beg to thank you. 

Mr. John M 4 Curdy, Fellow, proposed the 
thanks of the Institute to the President for 
his very interesting address. He referred in 
eulogistic terms to the services rendered to 
the oause of architecture by Mr. Owen. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor seconded the mo¬ 
tion. He alluded to the marked improvement 
that had taken place in the architecture of 
our city. He hoped that that was only a be¬ 
ginning, and that the architects of Ireland 
would transmit their fame to posterity; he 
assured them there was as much patriotism 
in erecting good buildings in their country as 
in its exhibition in any other way. 

The President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, in proposing 44 that the address be 
printed and circulated,” congratulated the 
Institute on its success. He hailed with 
gratification the recognition of the efforts of 
the architects. He hoped that now when the 
ublic saw the necessity for having good 
ouses, they would also see the necessity of 
adorning them with paintings and sculptors. 

Sir William Wilde, in seconding the pro¬ 
position, said he believed that architecture 
culminated before their time, and, therefore, 
all they could do was to imitate ; but, not to 
make that imitation servile, they should il¬ 
luminate the present by taking reflection from 
the past. He referred to the fine specimens 
of ancient architecture exhibited in the Ca¬ 
thedral of Tuam and at Annadown; also to 
the disputed question as to whether Cormac’s 
Chapel at Cashel had been the work of Norman 
or of Anglo-Saxon architects. He altogether 
denied that it was the work of Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr. Denny Urlin addressed the meeting at 
considerable length, descanting especially 
upon the buildings of the present day, and 
said that had he been on the committee he 
would have lost the last drop of his blood 
rather than consent to accept the design for 
the building of the Masonic Hall, Molesworth- 
street. 

The following communication from Mr. 
Harte, County Surveyor, Donegal, was read 
by the Hon. Sec.:— 

I have much pleasure in bringing under the 
notice of Irish architects the specimens of 
Irish granite sent herewith. On comparing 
it with the best Peterhead specimens, it will 
be seen to be several shades higher and richer 
in colour. The introduction of granite into 
buildings is now so general that the question 
of what is the best granite in colour and 
durability is of the greatest importance, and 
in these qualities this granite will compete 
with the best in Scotland. It occurs in the 
north of the County of Donegal, near Dun- 
gloe and Bunbeg, in quarries now in my pos¬ 
session—and only there,—and in quantities 
most advantageously situated as to raising 
and shipping it. This specimen has been 
prepared by the Messrs. Sibthorpe, of Cork- 
hill and Great Brunswick-street, who have 
already done so much in the way of orna¬ 
mental work with our Irish marbles, and, I 
trust, will do still more with this material, 
which, I think, is capable, with great advan¬ 
tage, of having its use extended from shafts 
of columns to several descriptions of flat 
work, such as archivolts, architraves, string 
courses, plinths, copings, Ac., and from the 
facility with which it can be worked in lathes 
for balusters, Ac. In a climate like this there 
seems to me, now that colour must be attended 
to in designs for exteriors, no medium be¬ 
tween terra cotta and polished granite for 
out-door work. I therefore respectfully claim 
the support of the Irish architects in favour 
of our own granite both at home and abroad, 
particularly when that material can be put 
into the market at as reasonable a price as 
the Scotch. 

The following were amongst the architec¬ 
tural drawings, Ac., exhibited in the rooms 
during the evening:— 

Proposed Carlisle Bridge-design by W. H. Lynn, 

A.R.H.A., Fellow. Model and drawing for im¬ 
proving present bridge—Chas. Geoghegan, Fellow* 
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Belfast Municipal Buildings (competition designs for) 
—W. Fogerty, F.R.LB.A.,and T. Drew, A.R.H.A., 
Fellows ; E. H. Carson, Fellow. 

Masonic Hall, Molesworth-street (competition designs) 
—J. M‘Curdy, V.P., Fellow ; E. H. Carson, Fel¬ 
low ; W. H. Lynn, A.R.H.A., Fellow. 

Kingstown Town Hall (competition design for)—W. 
Hague, jun., Fellow. 

Ardee Town Hall (competition designs)—W. Hague, 
jun., Fellow ; Messrs. Louch and WUmot. 

St Canice, Kilkenny (restoration of)—T. N. Deane, 

. R.H.A., Fellow; and Photograph of Pulpit, Ac. 

New Laboratory, Oxford, Ac.—ditto. 

New Law Courts, London—Photographs from Draw¬ 
ings by T. N. Deane, R.H.A., Fellow. 

Howth Church (rebuilt)—Photograph of Doorway, 
Ac., by J. E. Rogers, MIA., Fellow. 

Koyal Irish Constabulary Barracks (second class, ap¬ 
proved design)—J.,H. Owen, M.A., President; 
drawn by E. T. Owen, Fellow. 

Conservatory, Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Phoenix Park 
(Photograph)—J. H. Owen, M.A., President 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, Queenstown, Co. Cork 
(Exterior and Interior, as being erected)—G. C. 
Asblin, F.R.I.B.A., Fellow. 

Church in course of erection near Chester—E. Trevor 
Owen, Fellow. 

Mansion, Co. Meath—J. M‘Curdy, V.P., Fellow. 

Design for Church, Glenageary—do. 

St. Kevin’s Roman Catholic Church, Harrington-st 
(2nd prise design)—W. F. Caldbeck, Fellow. Model 
of^ as being erected—G. C. Ashlin, F.R.I.B.A., 
Fellow. 

Design for Villa—W. Stirling, Fellow. 

Sketches (water-colour) of Buildings in Italy, Ac.— 
R. C. Millar, A.R.I.B.A, Associate. 

Shop and Warerooms, Ac., for Mr. Hugh Moore, 
Capel-street (cause of recent trial)—W. Fogerty, 
F.R.I.B.A., Fellow. 

Tate Memorial, Limerick, (competition design)—W. 
Hague, jun., Fellow. 

Drawings of Crosses, Ac.—T. Earley, Associate. 

Safety Cocks, Cistern, Ac., for relieving high pressure, 
patented by C. Geogbegao, Fellow. 

Additions to Dromore Cathedral, Ac.—T. Drew, 
A.R.H.A., Fellow. 

Designs for Churches—ditto—Lithographed by S. P. 
Close, Associate. 

New Chambers for Messrs. Smith and Sons, in course 
of erection in StephenVgreeu—ditto. 

Measured Drawings of Holvcross Abbey, County Tip¬ 
perary, which obtained the “ Fitzgerald Silver 
Medal ” of Institute, session 1868-9—Lithographed 
and published by author—S. P. Close, Associate. 

Manse, St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, Kings¬ 
town —Charles Geoghegan, Fellow. 

“ Ridicula Rediviva” (second series)—a series of 
cleyer original drawings about to be published— 
J. E Rogers, M.A., Fellow. (The first vol. of 
series already published.) 

A Collection of Specimens of Marbles from their Irish 
quarries—H. Sibthorpe and Son, 11, Cork-hill, 
and marble works, Great Brunswick-street 

Specimen of Red Granite of Donegal (see special de¬ 
scription)—W. Harte, C.E., F.R.G.S.I. 

Registered Kneeling-stool and Cushion for Churches 
—Messrs. Gregg and Son, Brunswick Works, Gt 
Brunswick-street 

Patent Argand Gasburners, Ac. —ditto. 

Collection of Architectural Photographs, and Photo¬ 
graphs of Machinery, Ac.—Messrs. Millard and 
Robinson, Lr. Sackvillc-street. 

Specimens of Stone Carving, Ac.—Mr. Harrison, Gt 
Brunswick-street. 

Designs for Decoration of Rooms, Ac.—Mr. Mannix, 
decorator, Middle Abbey-street. 

Specimens of Iron Work, Gas-fittings, Brass Lectern, 
and Encaustic Tiles, Ac.—Messrs. Hodges and Sons, 
16, Westmoreland-street. 

The Apomecometer, for measuring heights of build¬ 
ings, Ac.—Registered by It. C. Millar, A.R.I.B.A., 
Associate. 


ON THE LIMITS OF VARIETY IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.* 

We are going to inquire how far it is possible 
for us to produce perfect originality in de¬ 
sign ; and to that end we must examine the 
different sources of variety in design, some 
of which appear to bo unlimited, others more 
or less limited, in extent. There are two 
important matters that would appear to re¬ 
quire special attention in these inquiries ; 
that is to say, outline and style. The first, 
however, of these we must leave, as requiring 
a separate treatise of sufficient extent to 
occupy a whole evening’s attention ; and the 
other—that is, style or school—being a result , 

• Read beforo the Architectural Association, London, on 
3 rd nit., by Mr, W. Scarglll. Extracted from the Builder . 


and not a primary source of variety in design, substituting hollow flutings for shafts in these 
we shall only introduce incidentally, and by upper orders (they are more suitable), this is 
way of occasional illustration. exactly what we find in those two well-pro- 

In the more detailed view of art that we portioned Greek examples, the temple of 
are about to take, we shall observe six of Thesius and the Ionic temples of the Ilyssus. 
those sources of variety:—1. Order of pro- The first of these is in the Doric mode, and 
portion. 2. Mode. 8. Order of projection, the other in the Ionic; but in the Temple of 
4. Method of Construction. 5. Material, the Winds at Athens, the columns have but 
6. Individual taste. And we do not pretend twenty flutes, and are lower in order as re- 
to make any new or wonderful discoveries, gards their distance than any Ionic example ; 
but only to lay before ourselves that which and yet, here you see the mode is Corinthian, 
we all know already in such a manner that This example draws our attention to another 
we may be better able to make, perhaps, ordinal—foliation. It belongs to a particular 
better use of it than we have hitherto sue- mode, and we must not forget to revert to it 
ceeded in making. in its proper place. 

We shall use the word order in such a way The Assyrians put their columns still 
that it may apply not only to those two closer together, ana used rectangular indents 
schools of architecture with which conven- for ordinals, and went as high as thirty-two 
tionality associates it, bat to all schools, as or thirty-six to each shaft. Some good ex- 
far as possible, that now exist, or that may amples were burnt at the Crystal Palace, 
hereafter be produced, or discovered in plans which is to be doplored. The convex flutings 
at present unexplored. of the Egyptians, generally more in number 

We shall before very long be met with the than the Gothic shafts, and generally though 
remark that our predecessors in. art designed not always less in nnmber than the Greek 
what they thought looked well , without regard flutings, are specially adapted for the middle 
to any rule. But real experience in design- orders in our scale. Now, it so happens, 
ing will show us that a good sound funda- that having granite instead of stone, and not 
mental, not scholastic rule, is a great help, requiring the arched construction, we find 1 
and far from being a means of restraint. that the Egyptians actually did use theso 
Most buildings of any importance are middle orders of proportion. The chief or- 
divided into a certain number of bays, com- dinal of the Roman school may be taken to 
partments, or sections, for the convenience of be the leading horizontal lines in the entabla-i 
construction, and of lighting the interior, and ture. The several orders show 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
for other economic purposes. 7. These are the faces of the architrave, 

The word section is more properly applied the freize, the modillion, mntule, dentcl, and 
thus than to the cutting through of a build- corona courses. The leaves used for decora- 
ing to show its construction. The Latin tion in the initiative mode of architecture, 
word sectio means a portion or division of a are in most schools more simple and less in¬ 
treatise or object for architectural section, dented, or cut up, in the lower orders than 
longitudinal or transverse, would be more the higher; this is noticeable in the example 
properly termed a scissure , from scissura , a above quoted in the temple of the eight 
Latin word of identical meaning with this. winds. This minor detail of decoration then 
It will not be too presumptuous to suppose forms another ordinal, and it is a useful study 
that the class of objectors above mentioned for the designer to sketch everything of this 
will admit that in any one of these sections kind in nature that presents itself to his 
or divisions there must exist some proportion notice, and then to classify them according 
between the height and width—that is, from to his own taste and judgment, 
centre to centre of column, buttresses, pilas- The profile of mouldings should also vary 
ter, pier, or atilae. The height being that of according to the order of the composition, 
a single story from base line to top of column, Both precedent and good taste authorise this 
springing of arch or underside of epistylium, arrangement. For while Mediaeval and 
according to the mode of construction. modern masters in the Italian school use in 

We must now beg leave to be allowed to the lower, and even sometimes in the higher 
divide that width into as many parts as we orders, mouldings of circular outline, we find 
like to form a scale for our orders, and having little or no precedent for it in antique ex- 
obtained permission, we will divide it into amples. In modern Tuscan and Doric, we 
four parts, and according to the number of find a quadrant-shaped echinus to the capital, 
times these parts are contained in the height, but in Roman examples of these modes, we 
so we may classify our orders. find ellipses of greater or less variation. In 

Now, you see, in this source of variety the high order of the Greeks, parabolas and 
there is no certain limit, though at the same hyberbolas are used, and in the low Qrder of 
time it is not of infinite extent. It is left to the English schools the circular profile finds V* 
individual taste where to place the boundary, its proper place. Now, we propose a scale of 
Except in such a building as a bridge, ordinated mouldings to agree with our orders 
which may be considered as a sub-ordinary, of proportion, called the declension of the conic 
less than three parts should not be used for scissure . To provide for a series of seven 
the height. Our old church architects in orders, we take a cone of 60 degrees. The 
their simplest structures, and the Italian vertical scissure gives a hyperbola for the 
masters in their attic stories, seldom went seventh order. The next, declining 15 de- 
below this. Calling this the first order in grees, gives an oblique hyperbola for the 
ordinary designs, nine of these parts will sixth order. The next, declining 15 more 
give the seventh order—a proportion seldom degrees, a parabola for the fifth. The next 
exceeded either by precedent or good taste, three, each declining 15 degrees, give three 
except in a peristyle of detached columns, ellipses of decreasing variation for the next 
which may be looked upon as a superordinary orders ; and the oblative, prostrative, hori- 
structure. zontal scissure, a circular contour for the 

Now, concerning ordinals, that is, accom- lowest or first order, 
panying details to the several orders. The The next source of variation is that of 
Greeks to a certain extent, the Romans to a mode. All ornament may be said to belong to 
greater extent, the Italians to a still greater three simple modes, or to combinations of two 
extent, and the modern uninventive imitators or of all three of them, making four additional 
to a positively insane extent, associated a cer- composite modes, and the plain unadorned, 
tain mode inseparably with each order, so or Tuscan mode, as we should say, iu refer- 
that we have come to use the proper adjec- ence to the Roman school, makes an eighth, 
tives, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, as though And of those simple modes we have, first, f the 
they were ordinal numerals, and suitable for Geometric; 2ndly, the Decorative; and crlly, 
distinguishing one degree of successive rank the Imitative. 

from another. The Geometric mode is illustrated in the 

If we use a simple shaft for our first order, Greek and the Roman schools in the orna- 
&s the English church architects generally ments of the Doric examples; in the Norman 
did; four shafts for the next order ; eight for school, in the capitals and ornaments of tl 
the next, as the above masters also frequently arch, such as the chevron and billet; and i 
did, and if we add four shafts, also, to each the earlier Gothic schools, in the geometric 
successive order, our sixth order will contain tracery of the windows, 
twenty and our seventh twenty-four. Now, The Decorative mode includes all orna- 
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ment not geometrio or imitative, each as is 
illustrated by free-hand drawing, without 
copying from nature. This is the true archi¬ 
tectonic style, and is found in every school of 
architecture, in the time of the ancients, and 
in nearly all varieties of the Arabic, Hindoo, 
and Moorish schools, in the Romanesque, the 
Byzantine, and Lombardic. 

And the remaining mode in the Corinthian 
mode of the classics, in the Egyytian, the 
Romanesque, and the middle periods of 
Gothio, in which latter it is used irrespective 
of order. 

By the Imitative mode we mean that class 
of ornamentation which is copied from nature, 
more especially from natural foliage, and to 
which we have before alluded in our remarks 
upon ordinals. 

The third source of variety in design is 
that of Projection. As regards this matter, 
we must have recourse to precedent, which 
furnishes us with six orders or degrees. 1. 
Incised ornament; 2. Superficial ornament, 
such as mosaic work and ornamental paving; 
and this order, though a minor order of 
architecture, embraces the whole urt of 
painting—a great art in itself, extending 
itself, in a manner, beyond the province of 
this art of architecture in which it finds its 
place as a subordinate feature; 8. Positive 
projection next begins in basso-relievo; that 
is to say, for the most part imitative orna¬ 
ment, in which the outline is preserved liter¬ 
ally, but with a depressed projection or pro¬ 
file ; 4. Mezzo-relievo, where both outline 
and profile are strictly true to nature, but the 
objects projecting but half their bulk from 
the plain surface which they serve to deco¬ 
rate ; 5. Alto-relievo, which differs from the 
last only in the figure being nearly detached, 
or sunk but a fourth of its depth into the su- 

S erficial plane; 6. And beyond this comes 
etached ornament, and this applied in the 
imitative mode develops itself in another of 
the fine arts, expanding beyond the province 
of architecture, and bearing the honoured 
title of the Art of Sculpture. 

In the methods of construction we can 
hardly find room for an ordinated or classi¬ 
fied arrangement. There would seem here 
to be two extreme points of limitation in con¬ 
struction : that is to say, the reponent and 
.the salient, with but one or two points of 
transition. And beyond these we can find no 
new orders or arrangements sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to characterise a school either entirely 
new or entirely original and unique as re¬ 
gards its method of construction. But we 
must now explain the meaning of these terms 
reponent and salient. 

Reponent, then, is the proper term to apply 
to solid masonry, in which every portion of 
material has a solid bearing. This construc¬ 
tion only provides us with an enclosing wall 
to our buildings ; for as soon as the necessity 
of a door, window, or roof presents itself, one 
step is taken in the direction of the other 
mode of construction, and this step is the 
habitative method. This construction, how¬ 
ever, is associated with the reponent, and 
forms the great line of distinction of the 
Greek, Egyptian, Hindoo, and Syrian schools, 
from the Sarcenic, Moorish, Romanesque, 
and Gothic. 

The semicircular arch, belonging rather to 
the salient method, has this imperfection in 
its character; that, at one single point, viz., 
at the crown of the arch, it is related to the 
trabeative construction. The zenith of a 
vertically-placed circle being in that one 
point, ana only one point horizontal in its 
direction. 

The Gothic schools may be looked upon as 
perfect illustrations of the salient method, 
both in their arches and in their timber roofs 
—that is, in those that have no tie-beam. 

And all arcuative constructions, whose 
arches are formed by one curved line, 
whether circular, segmental, hyperbolic, or 
parabolic, may be looked upon as homoge¬ 
neous one with another, as the seme remark 
applies to them, as we just noticed, as apply¬ 
ing to the circular. 

These methods of construction, then, show 
us but little variety for our designs, the most 


we can make of them being these three—the 
trabeative, the unilineal arcuative, and the bi¬ 
lineal arcuative. We must leave this head 
of our treatise for the present—we shall 
revert to it in our concluding remarks—and 
proceed to consider the question of material. 

Both Vitruvius and the dogmatising re¬ 
vivers of classic art, insist very strongly upon 
a column of a certain mode, contain in its 
height a certain number of diameters, 
whether constructed of brick, stone, marble, 
granite, iron, or wood ; and whether sup¬ 
porting a simple epistyliom, a roof, or one, 
two, three, or twenty stories of superstruc¬ 
ture. Now, if we wish to design with truth¬ 
fulness, originality, or common sense, we 
must at least throw off such oppressive fetters 
of conventionality as these. 

There are two circumstances in nature or 
in the conditions of architectural construc¬ 
tion that will determine the construction of 
a column or pier, after we have determined 
its height to suit our convenience, and its order 
and mode to suit our taste. One of these is 
the superincumbent weight to be sustained, 
and the other the material selected for con¬ 
struction. We may reduce these materials to 
about four orders, so that here we shall have 
another multiple wherewith to extend the 
limit of design. 

The weight of superstructure being a fixed 
quantity, the greatest diameter wiU be re¬ 
quired for columns of brick; the next less 
for those of stone or inferior marble; the 
third for those of granite or hard marble; and 
the least for those of iron and also of wood— 
for this, though less hard or durable than the 
others, is, or ought to be, used only to sup¬ 
port superstructures of the same material. 

There remains one more source of variety 
in design that has no limit and never will 
have. We have seen how many combina¬ 
tions and variations may be made by multi¬ 
plying together a chosen number of orders of 
proportion and of projection, and a deter¬ 
mined number of modes, methods, and ma¬ 
terials. But we shall never determine how 
far these may be extended by that inexhaust¬ 
ible multiple individual taste. We might 
propose not only to each of those present in 
this room, but to all the profession that now 
exist, have existed, or are predestined to 
come after us to produce a composition of 
one fixed proportion, in one particular order, 
one mode, one order of projection, one ma¬ 
terial, and one method of construction; and 
if each one’s own individual taste were fol¬ 
lowed, there would still be no two exactly 
alike. 

We now see how unbounded in some direc¬ 
tions, and in others how narrowly hemmed in, 
are our resources of originality. We see 
clearly how in one sense any number of new 
schools of art may be produced, and in an- 
another sense how impossible it is to do much 
more than reproduce ; and this leads us to a 
few concluding remarks on the much-venti¬ 
lated subject, the possibility or probability of 
a new school. 

We almost disbelieved our own experience, 
when it first occurred to us that there does 
not exist to our knowledge a school of archi¬ 
tecture in which the semicircular arch forms 
the leading feature, and which at the same 
time has a regular system of orders. In the 
Roman school the arch is a subordinate 
feature springing from an impost built against 
the column to receive it. The column of the 
Roman school is by no means adapted to 
carry an arch. In the first place, it dimin¬ 
ishes upwards, as in the Greek school. The 
ill effect of a column of this kind supporting 
an arch may be seen at St. Leonard’s at 
Shoreditch, Spitalfields, and other churches 
of the eighteenth century. Then the capital 
and abacas are most evidently of a suitable 
form to carry an epistylium, but not an arch. 
Sometimes a square block of entablature is 
stuck into each column, the effect of which 
is both hideous and laughable. 

Now, by the time we have cleared away 
such an obtrusive feature as that above men¬ 
tioned, done away with the tapering of our 
column, and designed a capital of the right 
form to connect the arch with the column, we 


shall have done something towards the pro¬ 
duction of a new school. But you will object 
that all has been done already in those 
several schools that may be called Roman¬ 
esque, but in these schools there is no osten¬ 
sible system of classification: there are no 
orders or ordinals that we can lay hold of so 
as to know at once how to treat a given sub¬ 
ject, when perhaps we have little time for 
thinking. It is chiefly to save your time that 
the foregoing classifications of order, and 
mode, and other matters have been placed 
before you. And here we have just pointed 
out to you an admirable opening for origin¬ 
ality in as perfect a form as that quality can 
be said to exist. Revert to what we have 
said concerning order, make your scale of 
orders, say seven, as above suggested. Draw 
these out in the eight modes we have de¬ 
scribed, simple and composite. There are 
fifty-six changes for you at once. Now vary 
these in five orders of projection, and you 
have 112 changes. Now try each of these in 
four different kinds of • material, as we have 
also described, and you have 448 varieties of 
treatment, or, as some would say, 448 orders; 
and we may flatter ourselves that 448 orders 
are pretty good for a new school of architec¬ 
ture. 

We said that we should leave out of the 
question the subject of outline, but it occurs 
to us at this moment that there is a notice¬ 
able analogy between this and method of con¬ 
struction; the trabeative being associated 
with a square, flat skyline ; the salient with 
a pyramidal outline; and the circular-arched 
formation with the dome. 

It remains for us now only to request of 
you that in any critical remarks you may be 
led to make upon this treatise, you will ob¬ 
serve that it is composed of these distinct 
elements:—1. Matters of natural fact; 2. 
References to precedents; and 8. Our own 
suggestions: and that you will as much as 
possible recognise the difference between 
these as they occur, and not mistake one for 
another. 


LETTS’S DIARIES, &c. 

Messrs. Letts, stationers, New Cross, 
London, have favoured us with samples of 
their diaries for the current year. They are 
got up in excellent style, and embrace a large 
amount of information, many tables, and 
useful hints. The “ Broad Shilling ” will be 
found a valuable handy-book for the pocket of 
the man of business; it gives an entire week 
in the opening of two pages, and is ruled with 
double cash columns. The “ Appointment ” 
provides means of noting engagements for 
every hour on ordinary working days, and in 
it also is included the usual information. We 
need not here enumerate the other diaries and 
their styles, &c. The ** sectional ” tracing 
and drawing papers, of various sizes, will be 
found useful as well as economical in archi¬ 
tects’ and builders’ offices when rough plans 
are required. A bundle of 250 gummed labels 
for threepence, is issued by same firm. 


Hardino's Roofing.— Among other novelties ex¬ 
hibited at the late Smithfield Club Show at the Agri¬ 
cultural Hail ( London) was a model of a boose, 
covered with Harding's Flexible Roofing, which is 
now so extensively used by the Admirality, Metro- 
politon Board of Works, Railway Companies, Ac.; 
in fact it ie so highly approved of that aspbalte roofing 
felt is entirely dispensed with and this orach more 
durable and efficient covering exclusively adopted. 
We find the price of this excellent roofing has recently 
been reduced to one penny per square foot, making 
it the same as the common asphalte; it is really 
astonishing that such an article can be produced at so 
moderate a cost. At the late Amsterdam Exhibition 
the first prize (a silver medal) was awarded to Mr. 
James Harding, for this celebrated roofing, for its 
superiority and cheapness, although the price was 
then 50 per cent, above that of asphalte. It should 
be borne in mind, too, that the asphalte roofing felt 
makers were all present with some of the best speci¬ 
mens of their manufacturers, and the fact now of the 
uniformity of price renders it the greatest boon to the 
comsumers of that article that could possibly be 
afforded them. Harding's Flexible Roofing, is 
patronized by the English and Foreign Governments 
and all the leading Powers throughout the World. 
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VELLA AT STRANDTOWN, 
NEAR BELFAST. 

The villa which is the subject of our illus¬ 
tration in this number, is to be erected for 
Mr. James Shaw, at Ballymaclean, about 
three miles from Belfast. The situation is 
elevated, commanding extensive views of the 
Lough, and the Antrim hills on the opposite 
side, as also views of Belfast town (should we 
not say city ?) and suburbs, and of Belmont, 
the residence of Thomas M‘Clure, Esq., J.P., 
M.P. for Belfast. This gentleman is landlord 
of several townlands in the district, and has 
given encouragement to build, by granting 
long leases at moderate rentals. 

Strandtown Villa will comprise two front 
sitting-rooms, each 24 ft. by 18 ft., exclusive 
of the bay projections ; two smaller sitting- 
rooms, each 16 ft. square; ample hall and 
staircase, and back stairs; eight bed-rooms 
and dressing-rooms; convenient kitchen, 
culinary apartments, Ac., Ac. Attached to 
the villa there are about thirty acres of land. 

Messrs. T. Jackson and Son, 16, Donegall- 
place, Belfast, are the architects. 


WHY MORTAR CEMENTS. 

We are often asked the question, “ Why 
some mortars harden, while others never do?” 
Every builder’s labourer knows what are the 
component parts of good mortar, but every 
one is not acquainted with the chemical 
changes it undergoes, or the conditions ne¬ 
cessary to produce it. Mortar, to be durable, 
must be composed of silica or sharp sand and 
hydrate of lime, or what is commonly called 
slaoked lime; the absence of all loamy par¬ 
ticles is necessary to make good mortar, yet 
we often find a bad cement is produced when 
both lime and sand are of the best quality. 

The induration of mortar is produced by 
the gradual conversion of hydrate of lime 
into carbonate of lime, and is effected by the 
slow absorption of carbonic acid gas from the 
atmosphere, and this continues so long as 
any particles of moisture remain in the 
mortar. The more slowly this process is 
carried on the better becomes the cement; 
hence we find that the mortar used in walls 
built in very dry weather is never so good as 
the same mortar used when the atmosphere 
is moist, because, in drying too quickly, the 
carbonate is not either formed at all, or, if it 
is, it remains so much divided it cannot 
acquire the necessary adhesive properties. 
On the other hand, if exposed to too much 
wet, portions of the lime gradually dissolve, 
and what remains is converted into carbonate 
with great difficulty, the particles of sand 
becoming isolated. Therefore, if mortar in 
a wall can be kept moderately moist for a 
sufficient time, tne carbonic acid gas acts 
slowly but incessantly, and the water con¬ 
tained in the mortar becomes gradually satu¬ 
rated with it; this acting upon the lime, it is 
converted into carbonate m successive por¬ 
tions, and produces the best mortar. With 
clayey sand—or, as we often find in suburban 
buildings, clay used as sand—this conversion 
into carbonate of lime becomes impossible, 
because there are few or no particles of silica 
for the lime to grasp ; it is therefore reduced 
into a substance which pulverises to the 
touch. The opposite takes place during 
frosts, even where the sharpest sand is used, 
because the expansion of the water arrests 
the absorption of carbonic acid gas, and frees 
the lime from its hold on the silica. 

All porous brick, and a great number of 
the sandstones, when used in dry weather, 
should be well soaked in water in order to 
avoid the rapid absorption of moisture from 
the mortar, and thereby preventing the for¬ 
mation of carbonate, as we have already 
shewn. Take, for example, Tullamore or 
other equally porous bricks set in the best 
possible mortar, and you can at any time 
easily pick them out of the wall without a 
particle of the mortar adhering; and, in 


addition, you will find the latter can be with¬ 
out difficulty reduced to powder. Let the 
same bricks be steeped in water and used in 
a position where the mortar must dry slowly 
—as in an underground arch,—and all the 
efforts of labour, after a sufficient time has 
elapsed, will not remove a single brick whole, 
as they will be smashed to pieces before you 
can disturb their hold of the mortar. 

Much has been said and much has been 
written about the tenacity of the mortar of 
the ancients; the most impossible ingredients 
have been stated as being used in its compo¬ 
sition ; but we are convinced the great secret 
existed in using only proper materials, and 
attending to ordinary natural laws. This, 
we fear, we can never teach where a merciless 
economy or a slap-dash style of building pre¬ 
vails. 

A great mistake occurs with some builders 
in usmg air-slacked lime, or making what is 
called, putty mortar, for plastering (in order 
to avoid the ugly blotches known as blister¬ 
ing), because both have already re-acquired 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere under 
circumstances which diminish rather than 
increase the solidity of the mortar. We 
generally find, when prepared in this way, it 
much more easily loses its bond upon lath- 
work than if made up in the usual manner in 
heaps, and allowed sufficient time to permit 
the least burned particles of lime becoming 
thoroughly slacked. The same argument 
applies to wall-plastering, where it never ac¬ 
quires a proper degree of induration. People 
occasionally wonder, when they drive a nail 
in a wall, how easily it can be pulled out. 
They generally tell you the sand has been 
dug out of the foundation; at the same time 
it may be that it is of the best possible 
material. 

We have written this paper exclusively for 
our junior friends, because we are so often 
asked “ Why mortar cements, and why it is 
porous bricks take no bond?” There are 
many other matters in connexion with the 
subject, as hydraulic mortars, the different 
cements, and plaster of Paris, to which we 
shall possibly return in a future number. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE 

SOUTH AND WEST OF IRELAND. 

The highways over which I have travelled 
in the County Carlow may be set down as 
first-class ; the bridges, culverts, Ac., are 
well formed and in a sound state. A similar 
remark may be made on the roads in a neigh¬ 
bouring county (Kilkenny). These counties 
are under the surveillance of excellent men 
in their profession—Messrs. Bower and Burt- 
chaell, C.E’s. 

From near Kildare on to Bagenalstown and 
Kilkenny the railway is admirably conducted. 
Were it not for the tardiness of the directors 
in giving cheap excursions to this region of 
the globe, we would be well satisfied with the 
manner in which the Carlow Branch of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway is 
managed. The Bagenalstown and New Ross 
Railway is a complete failure; it was opened 
for traffic some eight or nine years ago, and 
closed after a few months 1 running. This 
line is very injudiciously laid out through a 
poor and sparsely inhabited country as far as 
Ballywilliam (twenty miles). The route this 
line should have taken was to branch off 
from Carlow through Tullow, Newtownbarry, 
Enniscorthy, and on to Wexford. The portion 
which has been made was “ knocked down ” 
to a London Jew or Gentile of the name of 
Motte for £20,000—about one-fourth of the 
cost of the rock cutting and viaduct at Borris. 
Oh t shades of William Dargan and John 
BagnaU! what a sacrifice this is for unfor¬ 
tunate Ireland to bear! 

The bridge over the Barrow at New Ross 
is not a very strikingly grand or imposing 
looking structure; the piers are too dumpy 
in appearance—they are, I understand, on 
the same principle as the railway bridge over 
the Shannon at Athlone: each cylinder is 
put in position, made air-tight, and as each 
becomes fixed it is filled with brickwork, so 
that when, after the lapse of a century or 


thereabouts, the outer coating of these piers 
becomes corroded and useless, the inner part 
of the cylinder will be able to sustain the 
weight of the superstructure. 

The Waterford and Limerick Railway I 
found to be well and faithfully managed; 
its guards and sub-officers are exceedingly 
obliging. Mr. Tighe, the engineer, has no 
small amount of difficulty in substituting 
stone and iron bridges for the wooden ones 
erected some twenty years ago by Mr. 
Osborne. This line is now looking up after 
a long night of sorrow and depression; the 
receipts are, I perceive, upwards of £2,000 
per week, or about £30 per mile. 

The scenery along the line — Carrick to 
Cahir and Tipperary—cannot be surpassed 
in any country. Such splendid glimpses one 
gets of the Comeragh and Knockmelldown 
mountains on the left, and skimming along 
the base of the isolated Slieve-na-mann. 

Reach Limerick at night-fall; rest a few 
minutes whilst our ferruginous horse is sati¬ 
ating his thirst, and get as far as Ennis by 
nine, p.m. Start for Gort and Galway next 
day. I was struck with amazement at the 
large size of the Lunatic Asylum at Ennis ; 
one would imagine this establishment could 
accommodate all the indoor and outdoor 
idiots, madmen, women, and children in the 
whole kingdom of Ireland f 

The roads in the County of Clare are, in 
my opinion, coated with gravel of too fine a 
description. For all highways on which there 
is the average amount of traffic, the material 
should not be broken under or with a smaller 
gauge than a 2-inch ring. The roads in Clare 
are, on this account, intolerable to the tourist 
during summer, as the limestone is soon 
ground into dust: what, then, must they be 
in winter ? The same error is carried into 
the neighbouring County Galway—extremes 
are bad. In another county north of the 
latter, the material is broken too large. There 
should be a certain standard laid down and 
generally adopted by the surveyors of districts 
in the kingdom; say, for all public thorough¬ 
fares the gauge to be a 2i-inch ring, and 
minor roads 14 -inch ditto. 

Galway is progressing in spite of the with¬ 
drawal of Government patronage. There has 
been recently erected an extensive factory for 
the manufacture of clogs ; I understand it is 
doing a good trade. It is built on the penin¬ 
sula at the entrance to Lough Corrib, near 
the new college. 

It having been at night that I posted over 
the road through Headford on to BaUinrober, 
I cannot give any correct opinion on the state 
of the highways in this part of southern Mayo^ 
further than the music of the car telling me 
ever and anon I was travelling over a sound 
and well-laid thoroughfare. This part of 
Ireland is much more carefully attended 
to now-a-days than heretofore; the water- 
channels are nicely dressed and lined, and 
some of the projecting stones are gradually 
disappearing;—thanks to Mr. Deane, the 
present active County Surveyor for South 
Mayo. 

In my next I shall have something to say of 
the “ Pearl of the West,” Ballinrobe, West- 
port, Croaghpatrick, Clew Bay, Ac. C.E. 


THE EXHIBITION PALACE AND 
WINTER GARDEN. 

Pursuant to an order made by the Vice- 
Chancellor; the leasehold premises and chat¬ 
tels of the “ Dublin Exhibition Palace and 
Winter Garden Company, Limited,” were 
put up for auction at one oVlock on Thursday, 
in the board room of the building. Mr. Geo. 
Tickell, auctioneer, having read the condi¬ 
tions of sale, as contained m the order of the 
court, observed that the premises and effects 
offered for sale cost £100,000. The first offer 
made was £5,000 by Mr. James Dillon, Mr. 
T. Vance bid £20,000, Mr. Brunker £25,000, 
and Mr. T. Vance £80,000. Mr. Tickell an¬ 
nounced the final bidding three times, and, 
there being no advance, he declared the build¬ 
ing had not been sold, but the lot had been 
withdrawn for the benefit of the parties in¬ 
terested in the property. 
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DUNDALK AND GREENORE 
RAILWAY. 

Within the past week we had an opportunity 
of inspecting the works in progress along the 
line which is to connect Dundalk with Green- 
ore Point. The bridges and culverts com¬ 
pleted are built of the finest limestone, and 
executed in the most permanent manner—in 
fact we have seldom met better masonry. 
Messrs. Olley and Connor are the contractors 
for the line. At both ends of the line con¬ 
siderable difficulties have, at the present 
season, to be encountered in the formation 
of the embankment,—from the nature of the 
slob at the Dundalk end, and from the high 
tides and winds at the Greenore end. The 
Messrs. Grendon, of Drogheda, have taken 
the contract for the viaduct across the 
Dundalk river, and are progressing as rapidly 
as possible with the screwing down of iron 
piles, on which the foundations of piers will 
rest. The Riverstown valley will be crossed 
by a limestone viaduct of five spans of great 
width. On the north-east side of Greenore 
an extensive gridiron has been laid down at 
low water: it is composed of balk timber, 
well bound and tied. The site for the docks 
is marked out, and the powerful steam-dredger 
Greenore is constantly at work clearing a 
bottom. From the dock walls a pier will 
stretch out into Qprlingford Lough; at the 
end of the pier will be erected a lighthouse. 
In this “ part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland ” there are numberless openings for 
the judicious outlay of capital to any amount. 
If we mistake not, Greenore will yet become 
a seaport town of some importance. It is 
announced that early next year powerful 
steamers, belonging to the London and 
North-Western Company, will sail daily from 
this port for Holyhead. It is probable that 
early in the spring the works on the Newry 
and Greenore line will be resumed, and the 
northern traffic in great measure diverted to 
this hitherto neglected, altho’ nature-formed, 
port of departure. There are beautiful sites 
for villa residences along the shore from 
Greenore to Carlingford, and on to Omeath. 
A building company, on the limited liability 
principle, that would at once commence 
operations here, would be sure of realising a 
handsome return. For severs! years past 
there has been a great lack of house accom¬ 
modation for summer residents—to our own 
knowledge, in one instance an almost fabu¬ 
lous rent was paid for a furnished house 
during the bathing season, of about four 
months, last year. By rail to Dundalk, and 
thence by car, Greenore may at present be 
reached in three hours and a-half from Dublin. 
It is to be hoped that some feasible and satis¬ 
factory plan may soon be proposed and carried 
out for the amalgamation of the three com¬ 
panies interested in the line from Dublin to 
Belfast 


EARTH-BORING and COAL-CUTTING. 
The following is an abstract of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Traice, and reported in the 
Colliery Guardian :— 

The lecturer stated that where water could 
only be reached at great depths, but would 
then rise to the surface level, or near to it, 
boring a small hole had been resorted to in¬ 
stead of sinking a well, and that the practice 
was of considerable antiquity. The Chinese, 
who had many of the arts of a high civilisa¬ 
tion while the people of this island were little 
better than savages, had bored for water 
many centuries since. Their plan was simple, 
but very limited in its operation, as they 
hung a cutting tool to a common twisted 
rope, and by raising it and dropping it they 
made a hole, but seldom, he believed, of any 
great depth, for with so rude a process it 
would not be easy to make a vertical perfora¬ 


tion. The French had now for many years 
made the art of deep boring a subject of 
special attention, and some remarkable works 
proved the skill and judgment of the French 
hydraulio engineers. Most people had heard 
of the well of Grenelle, at Paris, which, pass¬ 
ing through the chalk to the green sand, 
brought to the surface from a depth of 1,798 
feet 880,000 gallons of water a day. The 
more recent boring at Passy, so disastrous to 
Kind, the engineer, which penetrated to a 
depth of 1,918 ft., supplied that district of 
Paris with no less than three and three- 
quarter millions of pure water daily. This 
boring was of large diameter—nearly four 
feet at the top and over two feet at the bot¬ 
tom. The French sinkers adhered to the 
use of rods for suspending the cutting tool, 
and this was the mode almost universally 
practised in this country till Mr. Colin Mather 
directed his attention to the subject. Mr. 
Traice described the main features of the 
French system as carried out by Kind, 
Chaudron, Drew, and others. The use of 
wooden poles instead of iron rods appeared 
to have been an improvement, as also where 
the escapement contrivances for letting the 
heavy boring head fall freely without jarring 
the series of rods, with constant risk of break¬ 
age. In France the borer had not only been 
called in to sound the country to great depths 
in search of minerals, though here he had 
rendered great service, for the north-eastern 
coal-field of France had been virtually dis¬ 
covered and practically explored by bore-holes, 
but several shafts had been entirely sunk by 
the boring tool. He would instance the two 
shafts sunk in this mode at L’Hdpital, in the 
Moselle, the one being 8 and the other 131 
ft. diameter, and the depth 525 ft. This 
system, as a rival to that of the ordinary 
mode by manual labour, generally supposed 
the only one available for the purpose, ap¬ 
peared to be viewed with great favour m 
France, and to have sound economy to sustain 
it—among the French at any rate. Mr. 
Traice then gave a detailed description of the 
machinery invented by Mr. Colin Mather, 
and brought to high perfection by the firm of 
Mather and Platt. In this system the boring 
head was suspended by a flat rope, such as 
was commonly used in coal-pits, and could be 
set down and wound up as the buckets from 
a well, avoiding the tedious process of coupling 
and uncoupling many heavy rods of iron or 
wood. Steam power was employed for wind¬ 
ing, and also for doing the work of the spring 
pole in giving the stroke to the boring tool. 
For this purpose a vertical was used to raise 
the rope and its load, allowing it to fall after 
the manner of a steam hammer. A very 
simple contrivance secured the revolution of 
the tool, so that its cutting position changed 
with each blow, and guide blocks preserved 
the vertical direction once determined. The 
shell pump for raising the dibris was also so 
contrived as to be an actual pump, not a mere 
receptacle as was generally the case. By 
very simple contrivances, the tubes which it 
was often necessary to insert to considerable 
depths to keep the bore-hole intact in loose 
sons, were jointed flush inside and outside, 
and were forced down by screw-jacks, or, 
where greater force was required, by hy¬ 
draulio rams. In cases where the water 
did not rise sufficiently high, the necessity 
for a well to reach it for pumping or winding 
had been superseded by the invention of a 
pump that could be let down to any depth, 
so arranged that there are two bucket valves, 
wrought by rods from the surface, the rods 
of the lower valve passing through the hollow 
rods of the upper one, thus securing a con¬ 
tinuous flow of water at the point of delivery. 
The diameter of the borings was most fre¬ 
quently half-a-yard, and a table referred to 
by the lecturer exhibited the results of a few 
of the bore-holes made by Messrs. Mather and 
Platt's machinery. At Middlesbrough, where 
a depth of 1,812 ft. had been reached in about 
a year and a-half, very valuable beds of rock 
salt had been discovered. At Norwich, a 
boring of 1,184 ft. had been effected through 
the chalk, the operation having been embar¬ 
rassed by the masses of flint encountered; 


but, notwithstanding these obstacles,|the work 
was completed in about a year and three- 
quarters. A most interesting case was that 
of a boring off Gosport, where the Horseshoe 
Fort is being erected in the open channel. 
It was desired to produce fresh water for the 
garrison, and this could only be sought by 
penetrating through the chalk to the water¬ 
bearing strata beneath, it being absolutely 
necessary to completely shut out the influx 
of the slightest percolation of salt water. A 
well of 90 ft. deep had been sunk, lined with 
water-tight iron pipes, and the boring had 
already reached 897 ft., its diameter being 
half-a-yard, followed by tubing forced down 
by hydraulic rams, and so solidly jointed 
that, although the beds were not impervious 
to the sea, not a drop of salt water penetrated 
to affect the purity of the fresh water of the 
lower strata. Whether in the formation of 
artesian wells, the exploring for coals or 
other minerals, or even the sinking of shafts, 
there could be little doubt that we could 
accomplish all that had been done on the 
Continent, and, probably, with greater eco¬ 
nomy of time and cost. 


CONCRETE MACADAMISED ROADS. 
A communication on the above subject from 
Mr. John Menzies, C.E., appears in the 
columns of our valuable contemporary the 
Builder , which we take the liberty.of reprint¬ 
ing for the benefit of our readers :— 

I beg to bring under the notice of your 
readers a new system of constructing streets 
with macadamised concrete, invented by the 
engineer, Mr. Jos. Mitchell, of Inverness. 
An experiment, extending to 100 yards in 
length, was made with this concrete, on one 
of the principal thoroughfares in Edinburgh, 
three years and a half ago, and although sub¬ 
jected to heavy traffic during that period, the 
general surface has not worn half an inch. 
There can be no doubt the result of this ex¬ 
periment has clearly proved that it is the 
best formation of streets. It is free from 
dust in summer, and from mire in winter, 
and carriages running over it produce no more 
noise than over a well-made macadamised 
metal road in perfect order. Any irregu¬ 
larities that may occur in the surface can be 
easily repaired; and where there are gas 
and water pipes, the concrete can be cast in 
blocks, and laid over them, and so prevent 
the necessity of cutting up the surface. Of 
course the macadamised concrete is more ex¬ 
pensive in its original construction than the 
ordinary macadam; but the saving to the 
community consists in the total freedom from 
mud and dust, the easiness of traction, and 
the saving of constant repairs and consequent 
annoyance and expense they entail. I wish 
also to refer to street-making w^h blocks 
(which, I think, is not required, except where 
the declivity is such that there would be a 
danger of slipping on the concrete), I think 
it has been proved that, for making durable 
work, a solid and unyielding bottom is ne¬ 
cessary. 

An experiment of this kind was also made 
in Edinburgh at the same time as the above 
was done. 3 in. of the macadamised concrete 
was first laid, and the blocks set and grouted 
with cement, and since then no stone has 
sunk or worn irregularly, simply for the 
reason that the beds and joints were set in 
this concrete, which when set is inflexible 
and impervious to water. There oan be no 
doubt but the present mode of constructing 
streets generally adopted is very inefficient 
and a great waste of material. 

Having brought those two modes of con¬ 
structing thoroughfares with heavy traffio 
under the notice of your commissioners of 
paving and their surveyors, I would only sug¬ 
gest, m order to satisfy themselves fully on 
the subject, that they should see the experi¬ 
ment I have referred to in George IV.’s 
Bridge, Edinburgh; for I feel confident that 
some further experiments with this concrete 
will result in great economy to the fffiblic, as 
well as infinite comfort in tne absence of mud 
and dust. 
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LAW. 

THE LATEST BUILDING CASE- 
ACTION AGAINST AN ARCHITCET. 

COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

(Before Baron Fitzgerald and Special Jury.) 

This was an action brought by Mr. Andrew 
Armstrong, a wholesale paper merchant in 
this city, carrying on business in O’Olier- 
street, to recover damages from defendant, 
who i6 an architect and civil engineer, having 
offices in Molesworth-street, for alleged negli¬ 
gence and want of skill in preparing plans, 
specifications, and working drawings for, and 
in superintending the erection of, a dwelling- 
house and premises for plaintiff at Temple- 
road, Upper Bathmines. On the part of 
defendant it was urged that no architect ever 
bound himself to specifications; and that in 
this instance his duties had been faithfully 
performed. The case was at hearing for five 
days, and excited considerable attention. 
Below will be found as lengthened a report 
as our columns would allow us to present our 
readers with. 

Mr. Andrew Armstrong examined by Mr. 
Exham, Q.C.—Is the plaintiff in this action; 
intended to build a house ; spoke to Mr. Jones 
in 1867 about getting the ground; he negoti¬ 
ated the purchase ; told him to prepare plans, 
At an expenditure of £1,500; should have a 
substantially built house; took home specifi¬ 
cation and perused it; had a conversation as 
to a clerk of works : defendant did net think 
it necessary to have one, as he would super¬ 
intend the building himself; a draft contract 
was prepared by plaintiff’s attorney, and sub- 
mitted to defendant; he was to superintend 
the house until its completion, and to receive 
5 per cent, for his services; six tenders were 
sent in; told defendant that Bolton’s had 
been accepted; defendant preferred that 
Gahan and Son's should be accepted ; asked 
Bolton to take £150 off, which he refused to 
do; is certain that defendant was present 
when the time was fixed; Bolton commenced 
work soon after the contract, specification, 
And plans were signed; proves certificates 
and payments on same ; was not in town from 
the 24th of June until the 16th of July, 1868; 
on return found a certificate for £700, which 
I paid next day; never gave defendant any 
authority to give certificate ; the house was 
not finished in July, nor yet; said I was dis¬ 
appointed ; got the plans, and went over the 
works; cannot remember all the faults I 
pointed out; defendant promised to have 
them set to rights by the builder; several 
letters passed on the subject; proved the 
receipt of several letters, which were read; 
jn September, 1868, defendant applied for 
£50; m December observed rain-water com¬ 
ing in inwarious places ; the builder said that 
the roof could never keep out rain, the glass 
being too thin; wrote to defendant, but got no 
reply ; told defendant that builder should do 
first coat of paint, and he replied they never 
did it well; called attention to the brickwork 
in kitchen range; two plans were prepared 
for gate-lodge [letter readl ; went out on the 
26th of March last, with Mr. Findlater ; after 
an interview with the parties, Mr. Findlater 
suggested that it would be better to leave all 
matters in dispute to arbitration; defendant 
subsequently agreed to prepare lists of devi¬ 
ations and omissions, to enable Bolton to put 
them to rights : Mr. M‘Curdy was named as 
the arbitrator; there was no time specified; 
took possession on the 27th March; a bill of 
extras was taxed by defendant; I was present 
when the kitchen-range wa3 put in ; was pre¬ 
sent when the floors were laid; defendant told 
the builder’s foreman that there was to be an 
under flooring ; foreman replied that it was 
not in specification ; the underpart has been 
lathed and rendered, but still could see the 
daylight through the floor; there are two 
ventilating bricks under north side, but no 
others; have not yet gone to live in the house; 
never agreed to rescind the contract. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butt — Bolton’s 
tender was the lowest; defendant was not* 
present when contract was signed; defendant 


wished to use a form of his own; told him 
that Mr. Findlater should draw up one; de¬ 
fendant said he would visit the building every 
morning; he undertook the duties of a clerk 
of works; all orders for extras were given by 
me through Jones ; did not tell Bolton that 
I was in no hurry; intended letting house at 
Bray. 

Mr. Arthur Dudgeon examined—Is a sur¬ 
veyor ; knows plaintiff; he first spoke to me 
in latter end of April; went to the building 
on the 6th of May; had eontract plans and 
specifications; saw the cornice; the work 
executed is only a facia and soffit; work 
would require painting, or timber would rot; 
a cornice as contracted for would be much 
nicer; the difference in value would be 
£58 7s. 9d.; no detailed sketch on contract; 
asked defendant for a tracing of it as origi¬ 
nally specified ; was told that the detail 
drawings could not be found; the builder 
said likewise; met defendant at his office; 
he said he recollected making a sketch on a 
board, but had not got it; defendant said he 
never intended a cornice , but only a bead- 
mould ; this was after I called his attention 
to the words in specification; bead-mould 
would not apply to contract plans; in some 
cornices bead-mould would be a component 
part; the cost of taking down cornice and 
making it conformable with contract would 
be about £400; conservatory steps not of 
material specified for, but of granite of a 
very inferior quality; difference in value about 
£18; if steps were removed there would be 
difficulty in supporting porch; probable cost 
about £150 ; this includes taking down, and 
supplying proper granite; sleeper wall not 
built of rubble masonry, as specified; suffi¬ 
cient number of perforated bricks not pro¬ 
vided: examined timber generally through 
house; handrail is not of St. Domingo 
mahogany, but of Honduras, which is about 
half the priee; coping stones, &c., &c., not 
executed as specified. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butt, Q.C.—Pre¬ 
pared model from ori&inal specification and 
draft; cement would not be likely to be in¬ 
jured as easily as wood; made up the diffe¬ 
rence in prices thus: as executed, £2313s. lid. 
—as estimated, £82 Is. 8d.; defective venti¬ 
lation under ground floor arises from only 
two air-bricks being put in walls. 

Mr. Charles Geeghegan examined by Mr. 
M ( Laughlin. — Has been an architect for 
many years; examined the works, with the 
plans and specifications; considers the de¬ 
tailed calculations made by Mr. Dudgeon 
quite correct; it would be an expensive job 
to take down and alter cornice; no builder 
following the specification would prepare a 
building such as that executed; two air 
bricks would not afford sufficient ventilation; 
the granite is not best Ballyknocken or Co. 
Wicklow—it is rough and of bad colour; 
should be removed ; steps laid on dry rubble, 
and not on sleeper walls, as specified; land¬ 
ing on top of steps in six pieces; effect of 
entire works that they were done much 
cheaper. 

Mr. W. G. Murray examined by Mr. Ex¬ 
ham—Is an architect; examined house with 
Geoghegan and Dudgeon; cornice not exe¬ 
cuted according to plans; timber cornice 
liable to rot, even if painted; thinks Dud¬ 
geon’s calculation of expense about right; 
the granite in steps is of bad colour, and 
stained; Co. Dublin granite is much cheaper 
than Co. Wicklow; in order to carry out the 
specification it would be necessary to remove 
the steps ; joints of steps opened, owing to a 
defective foundation; side wall sunk—should 
be pulled down; landing steps should always 
be large—those used here being merely 
flagging; ceiling not panelled; no plinths to 
doors; insufficient supply of air bricks; 
bricks not expensive; never recollects put¬ 
ting up such a cornice as this. 

Mr. Samuel Robinson examined by Mr. 
Exham.—Is a builder of experience; saw the 
house at Temple-road; the granite used is of 
an inferior quality to that specified for; the 
steps should not have sunk [reads letter of 
July 26th, 1867]; air bricks were requisite ; 
damp smell arose from under part of floor; 


a current of air would remedy this; thinks 
the mahogany is Mexican. 

Mr. MacDonogh, in a lengthened address, 
opened the case on behalf of defendant. 

Mr. A. G. Jones, examined by Mr. Butt, 
Q.C.—Is the defendant in this action; was 
employed in January, 1867, to prepare plans; 
did so under instructions from plaintiff; had 
six interviews with him; Bolton was selected 
by plaintiff; saw Bolton on 21st June as to 
contract; plaintiff accepted tender, and di¬ 
rected Mr. Findlater to prepare a contract; 
went away on the 9th July; on draft contract 
I pencilled some changes, which I thought 
should have been carried out; during my 
absence the foundations and two or three feet 
of walls had been built; there was no clerk 
of works employed; told plaintiff there was 
no necessity for employing a clerk of works); 
his salary would be £3 or £4 per week; em¬ 
ployer always pays for him; an architect 
never employs a clerk of works ; visited the 
works fifty-six times ; the building was com¬ 
pleted two months before time agreed on; 
plaintiff suggested several alterations from 
the plans; changed floors of conservatory, 
vestibule, and billiard-room by substituting 
better description of tiles; attended to take 
possession; never gave a final certificate; 
never accepted house as finally completed; 
gave six certificates; made no special mental 
randa when giving them; satisfied myself 
that the work had been done; on the 9th of 
July Bolton asked for final certificate, as the 
works were complete, and said he was entitled 
to it; told him I had not finally examined 
the works, or his account, and refused 
to give him final certificate; two drawings 
were made; one of them, which was con¬ 
demned, Bolton got; model is not accurate, 
as bead-mold is much larger, and the cornice 
altogether larger; work altogether does not 
correspond as executed; furnished detailed 
drawings; has no copy ; model gives an idea 
of cornice; that executed is a bolder and 
better one than that contemplated; deducted 
£10 on account of bead-mold not being com¬ 
pleted as contracted for; the cornice was 
put up while roofing was in progress, and 
under my superintendence; plaintiff was 
present; his attention was called to the bead- 
mold, and its form and shape explained ; he 
said it would look very nice; did not tell him 
of the difference in plan; cornice would cost 
more than Dudgeon says; cement would re¬ 
quire painting same as wood; considers 
eleven air bricks sufficient for entire build¬ 
ing ; did not consider a counter floor neces¬ 
sary in such a house; approved of solid 
masonry under steps; portion of the granite 
is from Co. Wicklow ; quality not up to the 
specification; plaintiff said the stones were 
excellent; their colour now not good; wash¬ 
ing would make them all right; top step of 
landing is of one stone; quality good, al¬ 
though not the best Ballyknocken; could not 
condemn coping. 

Mr. Bolton examined—Is a builder; tender 
accepted for this house ; went to work before 
contract was signed; extra works have been 
executed; more works have been done than 
specified; keys given to caretaker before 
contract completed; contract finished on the 
1st of July; no previous demand made for 
penalties; first heard of them about time 
when Mr. Findlater interfered; Dudgeon was 
employed as measurer; furnished account in 
July; subsequently furnished my total claim 
at £3,648 0s. lOd; £383 balance due to me; 
work cost £340 mere than I got; it is honestly 
done; saw no joints of steps opened; marks 
of crowbar on disturbed steps; the granite 
was had from a place adjoining Co. Wicklow; 
last week saw pier blocks discolored; defen¬ 
dant saw the stones before they were put up, 
and plaintiff saw them frequently; first com¬ 
plaint after Dudgeon went out; offered to 
remove them ; the subsequent trenching of 
garden would affect foundations of house; 
cannot find detailed drawing of cornice fur¬ 
nished to me; coping larger than specified; 
three defective stones; not bound to put in 
bracketting to inside cornice ; air bricks spe¬ 
cified for upper floors only ; kitchen drops 
down to level, and cannot have ventilation on 
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that side ; no white timber in house; no 
counter-flooring specified ; under floor lathed 
and rendered in addition to specification; 
mahogany used is Mexican; could get St. 
Domingo as cheap; got sixth certificate, and 
was paid the amount on presenting it to 
plaintiffs cashier ; complaints afterwards 
forwarded to me by defendant. 

Cross-examined.—Painters were at work in 
the house until November, 1868; knew steps 
were not according to contract; orders given 
for Co. Dublin granite by foreman ; staircase 
not in first instance completed as specified ; 
mahogany not as contracted for; there is no 
settlement in steps; pointed them; cannot 
swear there is a drain within fifteen feet of 
foundation; foreman made out the estimate 
on which I tendered; never read the specifi¬ 
cation ; bead-mold supports only itself; there 
is a fair amount of ventilation under ground 
floor; canuot say if cornices are properly 
carried out; is not delaying completion of 
works; architect should not have deductedUlO. 

Mr. J. S. Mulvany examined by Mr. Mac- 
donogh, Q.C.—Has been an architect for 86 
years to Midland Great Western Railway, &c.; 
examined house with Jones, Bolton and E. 
Armstrong; drawings prepared with skill; 
house to be a third-class house; work car- 
£pd out as well as I ever saw in my life ; in 
a manner far above that specified; roof of 
billiard-room constructed very judiciously; 
works would not be injured by leaving them 
for 20 months; saw 11 air bricks; they are 
properly placed; would not introduce them 
unless near ground floor; no evidence of 
shrinking in timber; would use Honduras 
mahogany in first-class houses; the cornice 
is a first-class job; no man of sense would 
attempt to put up such a thing as the model 
—a monstrous piece of nonsense; founda¬ 
tions constituted of rubble, tar, and mortar ; 
flooring remarkably well done. 

Cross-examined by Sergt. Dowse.—Except 
granite, materials of best description; can 
describe what a first-class house is; “ land¬ 
ing ” not a correct name, should be “ portico;” 
sashes in billiard-room should have been 
painted; thought the wet which came in was 
produced by condensation; granite used 
neither Ballyknocken nor Co. Wicklow; not 
according to specification; joints imperfect 
from settlement; air bricks objectionable in 
upper rooms ; specification should have pro¬ 
vided for rendering, or counter-flooring; 
would not insist on St. Domingo mahogany, 
although specified. 

Mr. George Moyers examined by Mr. Butt, 
Q.C.—Has had considerable experience as a 
builder; examined house early this month; 
steps built on sufficient foundation ; external 
cornice very suitable; same as appears on 
plan; constructed in the usual way—sound 
and proper; granite good and sound, al¬ 
though a little coarse; the house is well 
built; can get St. Domingo mahogany same 
length as Honduras. 

Mr. John M‘Curdy examined by Mr. 
Macdonogh, Q.C.—Went over house with 
Dudgeon’s report; is a fairly constructed 
building; drawings prepared with skill; one 
length in handrail appears like St. Domingo 
mahogany—the others not fitted for the pur¬ 
pose ; the model of cornice is an exaggerated 
one—does not represent one; cornice as exe¬ 
cuted not up to what was intended, though 
preferable to model; the one as contracted 
for would look much better; rubble masonry 
under the steps; better than sleeper walls. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Dowse—St. 
Domingo mahogany is a better class of ma¬ 
terial ; it would have been downright lunacy 
to put up a cornice like that in specification; 
bead-mold a substantial variation; house 
would have looked better if bead-mold larger; 
little additional expenset 

Mr. T. N. Deane examined by Mr. Butt, 
Q.C.—Cornice put up not same as on plan ; 
bead-mold not a good job ; it is superfluous, 
and too projecting; cement and lathing likely 
to rot; foundation to steps good; sketch on 
specification not according to scale. 

The evidence having closed, counsel on 
both sides addressed the jury in lengthened 
speeches* 


Baron Fitzgerald, in charging the jury, said that 
this was a very unusual action, indeed of an unusual 
nature, and it hehoved the jury and himself to be 
very careful about what they were going to do. 
What he should endeavour to do, as well as he could, 
was to give them his own view of the real question 
which they had to try. In substance the action was a 
complaint that the defendant had been guilty of a 
breach of duty. The defendant was employed by the 
plaintiff as an architect to prepare plans and speci¬ 
fications, and to superintend the execution of those 
plans and specifications, for the dwelling-house of the 
plaintiff. It appeared to him that when the defen¬ 
dant accepted this employment be came immediately 
under the obligation to exercise, both in the making 
of the plans and specifications, and in the superintend¬ 
ence of the work, reasonable care, diligence, attention 
and skill; and if there had been any default on his 
part in that superintendence, from which actual 
damage bad arisen to the plaintiff, then the de¬ 
fendant was responsible. When the defendant had 
prepared his plans and specifications, an estimate was 
made by the builder, Mr. Bolton, for carrying into exe¬ 
cution the plans and specifications which the de¬ 
fendant had so prepared, and was accepted by the 
plaintiff, Mr. Armstrong. In accepting that estimate 
the plaintiff instructed his solicitor to prepare a draft 
of ihe contract between him and Mr. Bolton for per¬ 
forming the work according to those plans and speci¬ 
fications, and according to such additional drawings 
as might thereafter be prepared by the defendant, 
and according to such explanations and directions as 
the defendant might give. Now, that is the whole 
contract; but it contained other very material pro¬ 
visions, all of which assume the superintendence of the 
defendant, and give to the defendant, as between the 
plaintiff and Mr. Bolton, power and authority, so 
that, in fact, without the defendant's intervention in 
the performance of the contract by Mr. Bolton, the 
contract could never have been performed by him at 
all. They would observe that he was to be guided 
and regulated by Mr. Jones’s directions. When, 
therefore, the defendant accepted the actual superin¬ 
tendence of the working of the contract by Mr. Bolton, 
it seemed to him perfectly clear that the superintend¬ 
ence of the works in accordance and in conformity 
with the terms of the contract. If that were not so, 
the performance of the contract by Mr. Bolton would 
be impossible. It was only under the defendant’s 
direction that certificates could have been paid, and 
therefore without him the performance of the contract 
would have been impossible ; and when he assumed 
that superintendence it seemed to him clear that the 
obligation applied itself to the contract, and it became 
an obligation on the defendant to superintend the 
works according to and in conformity with the con¬ 
tract. But still they must remember that this wai 
entirely a different thing to becoming a party to the 
contract himself. The duty of the defendant was a 
duty of superintendence, and nothing more; but it 
was a duty which applied to the contract, and to be 
exercised with the powers and regulations, and so 
forth, given to him by the contract Remember, 
then, that the defendant was not the contractor with 
the plaintiff to do the works at all; neither was he 
contracting to ensure the doing of them by Mr. Bolton. 
He entered into no such contract at all; nor, on the 
other hand, was there a contract between him and 
Mr. Bolton which would give him direct legal power 
to compel Mr. Bolton to perform the contract. In 
that view of the case it was wholly unnecessary for 
him to call their attention particularly to the dis¬ 
tinctions between the first four counts, the only 
differeuce being that the first two set forth the obli¬ 
gation generally, and the other two applied the same 
obligation to the superintendence of the contract. It 
seemed-to him that there was abundant evidence to 
sustain each of these four counts in their peculiar 
form. He would, therefore, direct them to find for 
the plaintiff on the first four counts. The question 
would then arise, was there a failure in the due, skil¬ 
ful, and attentive performance of this duty of super¬ 
intendence on the part of the defendant; and, if there 
were, what actual damage accrued to the plaintiff 
thereby? A very serious question arose upon the 
contract. It appeared that for the completion of the 
whole works Mr* Bolton was to be paid £3,224 9s. 9d. 
The mode of payment was to be by instalments, but 
the right to receive any instalment could only be con¬ 
ferred on Mr. Bolton by the defendant’s certificate 
given under his hand, certifying that work had been 
done to the amount of £250 at least. Then he was 
to be paid seven eighths of the amount so certified. 
It was also provided by the contract that none of the 
certificates should be given unless the work was done 
to the satisfaction of the defendant, and in conformity 
with the contract There was to be a final certificate, 
however, which would be conclusively binding on 
both parties—that was, on Mr. Bolton and the plain¬ 
tiff. The allegation of the plaintiff was that the defen¬ 
dant was responsible for want of due care, attention, 
and caution in the giving of these certificate!. That 
allegation was the subject of the other three counts 


which they had to consider. The contention of the 
defendant was that he was only to be held responsible 
for an honest and bonk fide performance of his superin¬ 
tendence, not Independent of care and skill. That 
appeared to him to be a question deserving of much 
consideration, but for the purpose of determining be¬ 
tween the parties in the shortest and most inexpensive 
mode, he should ask them to treat it as that the defen¬ 
dant was responsible for the want of care, skill, and 
attention in the performance of his duty. If he was 
wrong in that he would be set right; but, ia the 
meantime, he would ask them so to treat it. It they 
found that there had been want of reasonable skill, 
care, and attention in the superintendence of tbs 
works, then would arise the question of what actual 
damage arose to the plaintiff from this default of the 
defendant in this duty of superintendence. The 
measnre of damages could not by possibility be what 
would be necessary to put the work in the condition 
required by the contract—that would be as against 
the party who was paid for the performance of the 
work: but now the damages should be measured as 
to whatloss the plaintiff had suffered by reason of the 
negligent performance of his dnty of superintendence. 
It appeared six certificates had been given—1st, 27th 
April, 1867, for £509; paid £437 10s. 2nd, 31st 
December, 1867, £500; paid £437 10s. 8rd, 1st 
February, 1868, £500 ; paid £434 10s 4th, 5th 
March, 1868, £1,000; paid £875. 5th, Uth April, 
1868, £500; paid £437 10s. There was certified 
in all £3,000, oat of which had been paid £2,625. 
On the 9th of July, 1868, the 6tb certificate was given 
for £500 on the contract, and £300 for extras, to¬ 
gether £800, out of which the sum payable was 
£700^ Now, as to the giving of the 6th certificate, 
it was given ultra vires, and the plaintiff could have 
refused to pay it—be was not compelled by the powers 
of the contract to pay it. It would be almost im¬ 
possible to say that the giving of the certificate was 
not a gross want of caution, and very negligent to 
say the least of it Now, the plea of the defendant 
was that this certificate was given by the leave of 
the plaintiff. It was a question whether this plea 
ought to have been allowed, but for the purpose of 
the present trial it was not necessary to consider it. 
It would be impossible to say that he did not pay this, 
with full knowledge that £2,625 had been already 
paid, and he or his attorney had the actual possession 
of the draft of the contract by which he was apprised 
that be was not compelled to pay, and yet he (Mr. 
Armstrong) made no oomplaint until February, 1869. 
He had now gone through the questions they bad to 
try, and as they were as familiar with the evidence as 
he was, it was unnecessary for him to review it 

His lordship then left the following questions to 
the jury:— 

1st.—Were the houses and premises at Temple- 
road in any respect built of inferior or insufficient 
materials, or erected in an unskilful or unworkman¬ 
like manner, or permanently injured or diminished in 
value, or were any deviations or omissions from the 
plana and specifications made ? 

2nd.—Were they or any of them made or done by 
the authority or permission, or by reason of want of 
reasonable, skill, care, and attention of the defendant 
in his superintendence of the works ? 

3rd.—The damage arising to the plaintiff from such 
default of the defendant in said superintendence ? 

4th.—Whether the certificates, or any of them, 
were given to the builder In respect of works which 
were not done to the satisfaction of the defendant, or 
according to the contracts? 

5th.—Whether the certificates, or any of thenr, 
were given to the builder without taking into con¬ 
sideration deviations and omissions made by the 
builder in the work, and without making any deduc¬ 
tions in respect thereof from the unit mentioned in 
such certificate or certificates? 

6th.—Whether the giving of such certificate was 
by reason of the negligence and want of caution of 
the defendant in bis dnty of superintending the 
works ? J 

7th.—The damage thence arising ? 

8th—Whether the 6th certificate was giren^ 
through negligence and want of due caution on the 
part of the defendant in superintending the work ? 

9th.—Whether the plaintiff, with full means of 
knowing the default of said 6th certificate, acquiesced, 
in and adopted the same ? 

The jury, after deliberating for an hour 
and a-half, handed in a verdict, with an 
answer in the affirmative to, each question, 
and assessing the damages on the 2nd and 
3rd questions at £15, and on the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th questions at £5, with 6d. costs, 

Counsel for Plaintiff—Messrs. Sergeant 
Dowbo, M.P., Q.C. ; Exham, Q.C. ; and 
M‘Laughlin. Attorney, Mr. Wm. Findlater. 
Counsel for Defendant-—Messrs. Macdonogh, 
Q.C.; Butt, Q.C.; G. Fitzgibbon, and Cleary. 

[ Attorney, Mr. W. Fry. 
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THE SANDBAG FOR INFANTRY. 
The recent improvements effected in arms 
of precision, have rendered it necessary to 
accustom the infantry soldier to the use of the 
spade and pick for the purpose of throwing 
up field works and entrenchments, and thereby 
to secure shelter, when required, from the 
rapid fire of the breechloader. Captain Har- 
court, 102nd Fusiliers, has made the following 
suggestion:—That a sandbag and trowel form 
part of the equipment of every infantry soldier. 
Entrenchments may be of two kinds, natural 
and artificial, moveable and immoveable; the 
sandbag being easily carried and capable of 
being rapidly filled and still more rapidly 
emptied, comes under the head of an artificial 
and moveable entrenchment or means of cover 
and protection. Length of sandbag to be 20 
inches, breadth 14 inches, with a strong tape 
sewn on at about 4 inches from its mouth 
wherewith to tie it firmly when filled. The 
bag when filled measures about 15 inches in 
length and 10 in breadth. The trowel to be 
shaped like an ordinary garden trowel, weight 
about lib. The men’s haversacks might be so 
constructed as to form an additional sandbag 
in cases of emergency. 

The following trials have been made with 
the sandbag at the rifle range, Lucknow. The 
bag was filled with earth and tied at the neck 
firmly, and to test its efficacy in resisting the 
penetration of an Enfield rifle bullet, it was 
fired at by a man lying down at a distance of 
fifty yards from it. The bullet struck the bag 
in the centre, but did not penetrate beyond 
about six inches; on opening the bag, the 
bullet was found flattened into the shape of a 
mushroom. The bag was placed on the ground 
with its mouth inwards and end towards the 
man who fired; by so placing it, greater re¬ 
sistance to the bullet is obtained, and a suffi¬ 
ciency of cover is afforded. To ascertain at 
what distance a man lying down behind the 
sandbag would be invisible to another in front 
of him, a sene ant proceeded down the range 
and found that at 100 yards the man was 
entirely concealed. He was equally hidden 
from a man on horseback at 150 yards. Two 
bags were then placed close together, and it 
was ascertained that at 400 yards they had 
the appearance of a small clod of earth, at 
500 yards they were distinguishable and no 
more, and at GOO yards they could not be seen 
at all. Lastly four men were paraded, each 
with a sandbag and trowel in addition to his 
rifle, to test the time they would take to get 
under cover. The ground on which this trial 
took place was extremely hard, with short 
stubbly grass growing on it. The men fell 
in, in two ranks, and although the drill was 
new to them, as was also the handling of the 
trowels, yet in five minutes the bags were 
filled and placed, and they were under cover. 
They a second time went throngh the drill, 
and took but three minutes to get under cover. 
With a little practice men could with ease 
entrench themselves in a couple of minutes or 
less, especially in a ploughed field, or where 
the earth was ordinarily soft. The bags 
when filled are naturally heavy, but not so 
heavy as to prevent their being easily carried 
backwards or forwards with ease on the men’s 
shoulders in a change of front. This sugges¬ 
tion comprises a moveable entrenchment 
which can be rapidly formed and be still more 
rapidly demolished and packed away, either 
in the men’s haversacks or trowser pockets. 
* —Broad Arrow . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

We have been requested by the Hon. Secs, 
of the Workmen’s International Exhibition 
to give the following communication a place 
in our columns. We earnestly hope that 
steps may be taken to have our Irish art- 
workers duly represented at the meeting on 
the 10th inst:— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,— The Council of the Workmen's International 
Exhibition, to be opened on the 7th of Jnly, 1870, 
St the Agricultural Hall, Islington, has determined 


to hold a conference of delegates from the towns of 
the United Kingdom and of other countries, on the 
10th of January next, at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts (in John-street, Adelphi), which have kindly 
been lent for that occasion. 

The day’s business will begin at ten a.m., and will 
be distributed as follows:— 

1. —Statement and discussion of the proposed 
method of arrangement of Exhibition. 

2. —Statement and discussion of the proposed 
system of prizes, and appointment of jurors. 

8.—Discussion on the opening of workshops in the 
Exhibition. 

4.—Reports, statements, and suggestions from local 
committees. 

6.—Statement and discussion as to the means to be 
adopted to make the Exhibition promote the interests 
of technical education. 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., and Mr. S Morley, M.P., 
will successively occupy the chair during the day’s 
sitting. 

The conference will be brought to a close at four 
p.m., and all the delegates are invited to meet the 
Coancil at dinner (Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., to preside) 
at 5 30. 

In the evening a public meeting will be held at 
eight p.m., at Exeter Hall, at which Prof. Huxley will 
preside, if it should be impossible for the president 
(the Right Hon. W. E .Gladstone, M.P.) to be present. 
The f »llowing resolutions will be moved:— 

1. —That the principles laid down in the prospectus of 
the Workmen’s International Exhibition of 1870, 
which required the worker’s name to be attached 
to the article produced, are both just and useful, as 
tending to give workmen their share in the credit 
of production, and to increase the pride and in¬ 
terest which attaches to skilled labour. 

2. —That it is of the highest importance to develop 
amongst all the people a true perception of what is 
beautiful in colour and form, and a scientific know¬ 
ledge of the machinery and material employed in 
existing industries; and this meeting pledges its 
best exertions to promote the success of the Work¬ 
men’s International Exhibition of 1870, as a 
valuable instrument to this end. 

3. —That the trade knowledge and aptitude for com¬ 
bination shown by workmen who can produce for 
a Workmen’s Exhibition an article requiring many 
different kinds of labour, deserve the encouragement 
of every class, as the first step towards greater and 
more important kinds of co-operation. 

4. —That it is in the interest of all nations that each 
should stimulate the other in the development of 
their highest productive powers, the prosperity of 
every people requiring continual progress in the 
cultivation of human faculties, and that perfection 
of method and machinery which yields the largest 
return to the day’s labeur. 

We ought to add that the Coancil strongly hopes 
that all towns in this and other countries will lose no 
time in calliog together a public meeting, and appoint¬ 
ing delegates to attend the conference. Such delegates 
must be appointed by public meeting, and we shall 
be extremely glad to receive as early as possible the 
names of those who will attend. The Council are 
especially desirous that co-operative, trade, benefit and 
other societies, and workmen’s clubs and institutes, 
and large workshops will also send delegates on this 
occasion. We are directed to request that all such 
societies should put themselves in communication with 
us, and to assure them that their representatives wi|l 
be gladly welcomed. The Council will provide ac¬ 
commodation for the night of the 10th of January for 
those delegates who wish them to do so, and will 
otherwise do all in their power to facilitate the 
attendance of their visitors, on receiving communica¬ 
tions on the subject. We would therefore urge, not 
only our own local committees, but all those who are 
interested in the carrying out of a Workmen’s Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, to take immediate steps for 
calling together a meeting of their fellow-townsmen 
for the purpose of making better known the character 
of the undertaking, to appoint committees where they 
are not already in existence, to multiply the num» er 
of intending exhibitors, and to appoint delegatee to 
the conference. 

Aubbron Herbert. 
Thomas Patkrsoh. 

J. W. Probyr. 


FRESH DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 

Artistic and antiquarian news is brought up 
to me from Naples by our southern winds. 
It is not much, but will interest your readers 
who may have visited Pompeii. Only a fort¬ 
night has elapsed since I reported important 
discoveries that were made in the buried city 
under the direction of its indefatigable di¬ 
rector, the Commendatore Fiorelli; now,— 
that is, during last week,—other interesting 


discoveries have been made near the site 
where the jewels and coins were turned out 
about three weeks since. They consist of 
five musical instruments, says the Naples and 
Florence Observer, a kind of clarionet, one 
half of silver and the upper part and mouth¬ 
piece of ivory. They are in an excellent state 
of preservation, and have been deposited in 
the Museum, in the room of small bronzes. 

The Catacombs of Santa Maria of Capoa 
are to be opened on the 27th inst. You will 
remember that some objections were made 
by the municipal body of that place as, some 
two or three hundred years ago, those who 
had died of the plague were buried there. 
The most eminent medical men of Naples 
having, however, pronounced all fears to be 
groundless, the municipality have yielded. 
The attention of artists is much directed to 
the coming event, as pictorial treasures are 
expected to be brought to light. Returning 
to Rome, the journal I have quoted above 
speaks of the present from a priest, Don 
Mariano Matticini, of Rimini, as being the 
most remarkable that has yet been received 
by the Pope. It consists of a hell, designed 
and executed by himself, for his Holiness to 
make use of at the (Ecumenical CoonciL 
The substance is bronze gilt, and the deco¬ 
rations which enrich it are all allusions to 
the Council. The handle is formed of a 
kneeling angel bearing a cross—the papal 
cross and pastoral, the Pope’s arms, tiara and 
keys. The hammer represents the mystic 
barque of St. Peter, with a cross reversed for 
a mast, and a smaller cross for the helm, whilst 
a serpent tries in vain to enter into the sacred 
craft. Several inscriptions are interspersed 
amongst the festoons which divide the orna¬ 
ments. Could this have been the bell which 
the Cardinal Delegate De Luca used last 
Friday to call to order several members of the 
Second Congregation of Fathers assembled 
to choose their officers ? The Roman journals 
are lavishing praises on the Pontiff for finding 
time in the midst of affairs of state and exer¬ 
tions for putting the world in order, for the 
promotion of Art and of Archaeological in¬ 
quiries. Pius the Ninth has just given orders, 
says the Correspondence, to recommence the 
excavations which have been suspended on 
that part of the Palatine belonging to the 
State, and has expressed a wish that Signor 
Visconti should undertake the direction of 
these interesting operations. Last Monday 
week, in fact, the work was begun on the side 
of the Palace of the CaBsars which looks 
towards the Circus Maximus, a point already 
marked by very important discoveries, but 
which leaves still certain interesting diffi¬ 
culties to be solved. Unfortunately the water 
of the Tiber during the last few days has 
risen above the ridge or road which Visconti 
had constructed to defend the Emporium, 
The waters, however, will retire on the ap¬ 
proach of fine weather. As to the excavations 
of Ostia, they are also to be recommenced. 

From Naples I hear that the archaeological 
fever is extending so rapidly in the South 
that in several provinces, as Terradi, Lavoro, 
Salerno, and Naples, commissions, each to 
consist of twelve persons, have been formed 
for the purpose of advancing the work of 
excavation. Four members are to be chosen 
by the Government, and eight by the province. 
In Terra di Lavoro at least, and perhaps in 
all, these operations are to be freed from the 
restrictions by which they have been shackled 
hitherto, and an annual grant of 6,000 lire 
will be made for aiding the good work. 

On Tuesday evening died the celebrated 
sculptor, the Commander Pietro Tenerani, 
Bom in Carrara in the year 1798, he came 
when a youth to Rome, where he devoted 
himself to Art. He was Director-in-Chief of 
the Pontificial Galleries and Museums, of the 
Gallery and Museum of the Capitol, and 
President of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
bearing the name of St. Luke. On Thursday 
night his remains were taken with great 
pomp from his residence to the chnrch near 
the Fontana de Trevi, and Rome offered dis¬ 
tinguished honours to his memory. The 
procession was by torchlight; from forty tp 
fifty carriages followed, and the Via Condottj 
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was for some time impeded by the great con¬ 
course of people. 

Another great artist has thus passed away, 
whose name has been for many a year a 
household word in the mouths of residents 
and visitors. Who that ever came to Rome, 
did not visit the studio of Tenerani! It was 
a kind of artistic Loreto, and not to have 
made a pilgrimage to see the works of the 
disciple of Thorwaldsen was almost to have 
committed a breach of the religious observance 
of Art. By Italians he was considered at the 
head of his profession, but Tenerani belonged 
rather to the past than to the present. In 
his finish and execution he was unrivalled, 
and in these he far surpassed Thorwaldsen, 
but in grandeur and boldness of conception 
he was much inferior to his master. Among 
his works were the monument to Pius Eighth, 
in the Sacristy of St. Peter’s, in which some 
think that ho has excelled his master, by 
whom the Tomb of Pius the Seventh was 
executed; the graceful group, 4 Love pluck¬ 
ing a Thorn from the foot of Venus,’ which 
is, I believe, in the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire; 1 Fame Playing on a Pipe,’ exe¬ 
cuted for Count Schoeborn, of Bavaria; 
4 Psyche Sorrowing,’ for the Imperial Palace 
at St. Petersburg; ‘ The Genii of Hunting 
and Fishing,’ for Prince Corsini; 4 Colossal 
Statue of St. John,’ for the Church of S. 
Francesco de Paola, at Naples; Colossal 
Statues of 4 S. Alphonso Liguori,’ in St. 
Peter’s; and of ‘ S. Benedict,’ for St. Paul’s; 
‘ Sepulchral Monument of Count Orloff ’; 
‘Vulcan and Venus,’ for Prince Torlonia; 
monuments to the Marchioness of Northamp¬ 
ton, to Count Giulio Bauche, and to a Polish 
Prinoese, in Liverpool; also a basso-relievo— 
* Three Daughters of the Duke of Aberoom’; 
and a group— 4 Sons of Lord Carnarvon.’— 
H. W. in Athenceum. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

Alterations and additions are being made to 
the premises 13, North Wall, which have been 
recently taken possession of by the British 
and Irish Steam Packet Company for their 
new stores and offices. There is a frontage 
towards the river of 31 ft., with a total depth 
of 160 ft., which will afford ample accommo¬ 
dation for goods’ store and clerk’s offices. 
The first floor of front building will be devoted 
to a board-room, secretary’s office, with book¬ 
keeper’s department, waiting-rooms, lava¬ 
tories, &c. The contract has been taken by 
Mr. Samuel Robinson, Westland-row, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Geoghegan, 
architect, Great Bruns wick-street. 

Plans are in preparation for sundry alter’ 
ations and improvements at St. Edmondsbury. 
Lucan, the seat of William Moran, Esq. The 
principal front of the mansion (which, with 
the conservatory, extends 227 ft.) will be 
increased in height by the addition of an 
open balustrade, with ornamental arches over 
central windows. The lower windows will 
have cornices, consoles, and French case¬ 
ments filled with plate-glass. The roof will 
be furnished with cast-iron crcstings of neat 
attern. The interior will be remodelled and 
ecorated. This fine mansion, originally the 
residence of Lord Perry, the last speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, was planned 
on a scale of unusual magnitude ; it contains 
seven grand reception-rooms, fourteen sleep¬ 
ing apartments, &c., &c. It stands on an 
eminence overlooking the windings of the 
River Liffey, with magnificent views on all 
sides. The house and farm-offices will be 
lighted with gas manufactured on the pre¬ 
mises. Mr. C. Geoghegan is the architect. 

In a former number under this heading we 
stated that improvements of an extensive and 
elaborate character were about being made at 
the drug establishment of Messrs. Hoyte and 
Son, Lower Sackville-street. These improve¬ 
ments are now complete, and this worthy and 
old-established firm have a concerns second 
to none in the city, for the carrying on of 
their daily-increasing trade. In every de¬ 
partment-shop, cellarage, and warehouses— 
great changes have been wrought, and no 


expense has been spared in the providing of 
mechanical appliances for the convenience of 
customers. The building, situated at junction 
of Sackville-place and Lower Sackville-street, 
has been well designed for its purpose, and 
presents a large range of frontage. The 
piHasters on principal front are of granite 
from Mr. J. Brady’s quarries, Ballyknocken. 
The architect was Mr. Joseph Maguire, of 
201, Great Brunswick-street; Mr. G. Carolin, 
builder. 

The new warehouse of Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Musicsellers, Westmoreland-street, has 
been opened. Mr. W. G. Murray, Lower 
Gardiner-street, was the architect; Messrs. 
Crowe and Sons, Great Brunswick-street, the 
contractors. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Soldiers’ Graves in the Crimea. —Some corres¬ 
pondents of the Time *, who have recently returned 
from the Crimes, describe the present condition of the 
cemeteries and graves of the troops who fell in the 
memorable siege of Sebastopol. They say they fouud 
the walls of the enclosures and the monuments they 
contain crumbling and melting away in every direc¬ 
tion. This arises partly from climate, partly from 
violence. The stoue of the country is very soft and 
friable, and soon yields to wet and frost, while many 
monuments which have been sent out from England 
by affectionate relatives consist of floriated crosses ar.d 
other delicate work in marble, which exposure to thn 
weather soon shatters and demolishes. But violence 
has done much more mischief. The Tartar peasants 
in the neighbourhood have a notion that valuables 
are buried wiih the dead, and consequently rifle the 
graves. An Englishman told us at Sebastopol that 
his servant once, when out shooting, came upon some 
Tartars actually engaged in exhuming a corpse for 
the sake of plunder. Agutin, a distinguished officer 
who fell at the Alma is buried under a large altar- 
tomb ; the Tartars, imagining the corpse is above 
ground, inside the raised part, have ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed the monument in their endeavours to discover 
treasure. Iron railings, too, are carried away for the 
sake of the metal and of the lead which fastens them. 
Contrast this with the French and Russian cemeteries. 
The French have collected their dead into one large 
cemetery, laid out the ground neatly, put a guardian 
at the gates, and built a series of monumental chapels, 
which, though questionable in taste, are, at all events, 
solid and durable, and show that a great nation is not 
prevented by distance from remembering the duties 
I of civilisation. The Russians, again, have deposited 
their dead in one Urge cemetery in pits, covered with 
sloping masses of stone which seem indestructible by 
weather or violence. The ground, which is a slope 
commanding a view of the country, is disposed orna¬ 
mentally, and the most conspicuous monument is a 
marble bust, under a canopy, of Prince Gortschakoff, 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief during the war, 
who, though he died at Warsaw, in 1861, desired to 
be buried among his former comrades in arms. A 
memorial chapel is almost completed, where continuous 
service will probably be performed, and which will be 
richly decorated with Italian marble and mosaics. 

Mr. Joseph Maguire, architect, 201, Gt. Brunswick- 
street, has been appointed agent to the estate of the 
Rev. C. Alderson, near Templemore, Co. Tipperary. 
From Mr. Maguire’s professional abilities, we feel 
certain that a good selection has been made. 

The last Proposal for Uniting England 
and France. —A French engineer, M. Eugene Burel, 
has been in England to explain his plan for shorten¬ 
ing the distance between England and France. He 
has nothing to do with bridges over the sea, or tunnels 
under it, but would simply improve it off the face of 
the earth ; in other words, All up the Channel on both 
sides, and reclaim the land, leaving only a passage a 
mile wide to be traversed by ferry-boats every five 
minutes M. Burel is a grave, serious gentleman, 
and really believes in his scheme, whatever our 
readers may think of it. With the best possible feel¬ 
ing we advise M. Burel to waste no money on the 
prosecution of his scheme We will not venture to 
say what changes in opinion may take place one of 
these days, hut at the present moment England has 
no desire to give up her insular position.— Builder. 

A Fortunate Sculptor. —Gibson was put to 
school in Liverpool, where he got into trouble with 
his master and favour with his fellow-scholars, for 
drawing, instead of attending to his lessons. But his 
good luck predominated even in these early days, 
for the stationer of whom he bought his materials lent 
him drawings to copy, talked to him of the Academy, 
and geuerally, gave him ideas that he could not have 
picked up in his little Welsh home-circle. Then he 
was apprenticed to a firm of cabinet-makers; who 


ultimately allowed him to cancel his indentures, and 
placed himself with Mr. Francis. He had been but a 
few months employed in his workshops, when Mr. 
Roscoe visited it, to order a chimney-piece for his 
seat, Allerton; and his drawings and models being 
shown to that friend of art, his kind encouragement 
commenced. After this, to use a North-country 
phrase, Gibson never once looked behind him : all 
was progress with him. His route was pointed out, 
as we have seen; funds furnished him, and Liverpool, 
London, and Rome were only so many successive 
stages to the road that had been trodden by the Greeks ; 
and his adoption of colour in later li/e was only carry¬ 
ing into effect his ingrained creed that “ Whatever 
the Greeks did was right.” Friendly hands were 
held out to him in many directions from the first. 
Dr. Vose instructed him in antomy gratuitously; the 
family of Mr. Solomon d’Aguilar cultivated his mind; 
John Kemble sat to him; Mrs. Siddons and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence lauded his work, and many copies of 
it were sold; in London, Mr. Christie, the auctioneer, 
introduced him to fresh supporters. Fuseli, W>«t, 
and Flaxman all gave him the strongest encourage¬ 
ment. Flaxman confirmed him in his desire to go to 
Rome; but Chantrey disapproved of it, saying there 
was everything in London requisite for the education 
of a sculptor. Arrived in Koine, Canova received 
him as a pupil, giving him instruction for five years; 
and Thorwaldsen greeted him as a friend, and when¬ 
ever Gibson modelled a new work, came to him and 
corrected whatever was amiss. Canova advised him 
to study the Greeks, and to frequent the studios of 
the other sculptors, “ and especially go as often as 
you can to that of Thorwaldsen: he is a very great 
artist.” This he was enabled to do by virtue of the 
custom of the sculptors in Rome to visit one another, 
criticising or admiring work in progress. By and by 
people came to view bis work in like manner. He 
records first a visit from the Duke of Devonshire, in 
1819, who tapped at his door and told him Canova 
had sent him to see what he was about.— Builder. 

The Couucil of the British Association have ap¬ 
pointed a Committee to draw up a Report on Metric 
Standaids, keeping in view a communication on that 
subject received from Prof. Jacobi, of St. Petersburg. 
The Imperial Academy of Sciences in that city have 
made known their opinion that the continuance of 
the errors at present existing among the standard 
metric weights and measures of the different countries 
of Europe and of the United States 44 would be highly 
prejudicial to science.” These errors, thougli small 
in amount, are nevertheless fatal when regarded 
from the scientific point of view, and the Academy 
being of opinion that no private labours, however 
meritorious, would suffice for the required rectification* 
recommend that an international commission should 
be appointed to consider the question. Hence the 
appointment of the Committee of the British Associa¬ 
tion may be regarded as a preliminary step to the 
nomination of some competent person or persons to 
act on the proposed commission on the part of Eng¬ 
land. Should the report of the Committee be favour¬ 
able, an attempt will doubtless be made to obtain the 
aid of Government in carrying on the affair. Prof. 
Jacobi has laid the question before the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, who, as we hear, have expressed 
their willingness to co-operate. 

We understand that the new telescope to be used 
as refractor or reflector, constructed lor the Royal 
Society by Grubb & Son, of Dublin, will be ready for 
trial by the end of the present year. It was ordered 
last July, and those who know anything of the opera¬ 
tions required for the production of a large and perfect 
instrument will understand that the manufacturers 
have not been idle. Mr. Huggins is buildi >g his 
observatory to suit the telescope, and we expect in 
the course of the coming year to hear of his making 
spectroscopic discoveries by aid of the new appliances. 

Modkhw Inventions. —That great invention the u Chronograph,’ 
which time* all the principal events of the day, and has revolution¬ 
ized and auperueded the clumsy old fashioned “ Stop watch.” seems 
likelv to be eclipsed in fame by that still greater and more useful in¬ 
vention the Keyless Watch." The fact of no key being required 
renders these Watches it.dispensable to the traveller, the nervous, 
and invalids The enormous number sent even by post to all parts of 
the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The prices at 
which they are sold range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them 
are manufactured by Mr. J. W. Hinson, of Old Bond street, and of 
the Steam Factory, Ludgate-hill, London, who sends post free for 
2d, a most interesting historical pamphlet upon watch making. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the o(/ire will send the 
amounts of same immediately. P. O. Orders 
should be made payable to Mr. Peter Roe. 

All Communications respecting the Irish 
B u i ld r r , should be addressed /o M k. Peter Ro e , 
42, Mabbot-street , to whom all payments tor 
Subscriptions and Advertisements must be made. 

RATE OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
IRISH BUILDER. 

Yearly (delivered in the city and circuit) ... 6s 
„ „ by post ... .... 6s. 

*/ Payable strictly in advance . 
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SHEEPHOUSE LIMESTONE QUARRIES, 

DROGHEDA. 

P R Samples of the above Stone, the 

Proprietors direct the attention of ARCHITECTS and 
BUILDERS to the new Union Bank, College Green, Dublin, 
the Lime Stone Dressings of which were prepared and fur¬ 
nished exclusively from this Establishment. 

For Prices, &c., apply to 

A. & N. HAMMOND, 

Sheephouse Quarries, or Office, Jolm-stroet, DROGHEDA. 


TVE^TZE-A-IR, J^JSTID CO.’S 

CIRCULAR ROOF FOR GREAT ECONOMY AND CLEAR WIDE SrACE, 


NOTICE TO BUILDERS. 

■DALLYNOCKEN GRANITE STONE, of 

-D the best quality, can be supplied in Blocks up to 8 tons, 
and in Lengths up to 16 feet. List of prices will be sent on 
application to JOHN BRADY, Baliynocken Granite Stone 
Quarry, Blesslngton, Co. Wicklow. 


MILVERTON LIMESTONE QUARRIES and LIMEWORKB 

SKERRIES. 

T HE attention of Builders and Contractor! 

is requested to the superior quality of the Milverton 
Limestone, which is unsurpassed for its brilliant and pernio 
nent color. It can be supplied of any dimensions, Rough, 
Dressed, or Polished. 

Among the many specimens of the stone in Dublin may bn 
seen the Church, Upper Ormond-quay, built in 1846, or the 
front of the new Offices of the Scottish Equitable Insurance 
Company In Wcstmoreland-street. 

The superior Lime is now selling at 5|d. per hhd., at the 
Works; or at 7Jd. per hhd., delivered at Dublin Terminus of 
Dublin and Drogheda Puiilway. 

Agent in Dublin, with whom samples of the stone may be seen, 

JOHN KEAN, 

28, KILDARE-STREET. 


THE above drawing represents the durable, cheap, and handsome roof for Felt which is now 

J. so much used for covering Mills, Factories, Farm Buildings, &c. 

M^l EAR and Co. have now' so large a demand for these Roofs that they can erect them exceedingly cheap in the 
neigh hour hood of any large town in Ireland, by having a regular staff of men for making and erecting them, and procuring 
their timber at the lowest wholesale prices at the principal depots. 

Roofs of this description can be made from 20 feet to 100 feet sown, without centre supports, at prices from 27s. to 60s 
per square of lUO square feet, according to the length of span. For particulars address— 

M‘TEAR AND CO., CORPORATION-STREET, BELFAST, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. INODOROUS FELT for lining damp walls'and under carpets. BOILER 

FELT for covering boilers and steam pipes, saving 25 per cent, in fnel. SHIP SHEATHING FELT for ships' bottoms 
under copper or wood. ASPHALTE FLAGGING for floors and flat roofs of Mills, Factories, Ac. 

BLACK VARNISH AND COAL TAR. IMPORTERS OF TAR AND ROSIN. 


HENRY JORDAN, 

G ranite quarries and polishing 

WORKS, QUEEN STREET, NEWRY, 
Manufactures and Polishes Granite Columns, Monuments, 
Headstones, and all descriptions of Building Works. Samples 
to be seen in Dublin at Mr. Farrell's Works, near Glasnevin 
Cemetery; also prices. The granite, when polished, is a 
beautiful description of material. 


HARDINGS FLEXIBLE ROOFING 


1?0R covering sheds, farm-buildings, emigrants’ cottages, and every 

£^4* 2 A description of temporary or permanent residences, does not absorb moisture, nor breed 

\ or harbour vermin, or rot the rafters us does always the common roofing felt; it is clean. 
m. \ Btron K’ uninflammable, durable, and entirely free from smell when exposed to the heat of 
\ the sun; It obtained the first prize silver medal at the Amsterdam Exhibition, and is sxten- 
sively used by the Admiralty at the Woolwich Arsenal, Chatham, Haulbowline, and other 
dockyards, Metropolitan Board of Works, Ac. 

| 1 HjlJH Price l£d. per square foot, or S.'s. lOd. per roll of 25 yards by 42 inches. Roofing 
Dressing, 3a. 6d. per gallon. Zinc Nails, 6d. per lb. Samples and trade terms free. 

Ify JAMES HARDIN C3-, 

SOLE PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, 

20, NICHOLAS LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 

(STEAM WORKS, LIMEHOUSE.) 


Altars, 

FONTS, CHIMNEY - PIECES, MONU¬ 
MENTS, TOMBS, &c., 

To be had at the Old Established 

STONE AND MARBLE WORKS, 

23, BOLTON-STREET, 

JOHN CHAPMAN and SON, Proprietors, successors to the 
Idte Mr. M. Kirwun, the former having been his manager for 
24 years. 

IfcjT Please note the address—23, BOLTON-STREET. 
Orders promptly despatched. 


HARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES, GRATES, 

M FENDERS, and FIUEIRONS suitable for Drawing- 
rooms. Diningrooms, Bedrooms, Studies, Libraries, also * 
number of new Gothic Designs. 

HODGES and SONS, 

16, WESTMORELAND STREET. 


Royal Letters Patent, 


By Her Majesty’s 

T .A. L L’S 

PATENT UNIVERSAL 

CONCRETE MOULDING MACHINE 

OR 

GEMEIUL IS U I L D G K, 

F OR constructing all classes of Buildings, Walls, &c., in PORTLAND CEMENT CON¬ 
CRETE, the cost of construction (in some cases > being less than half the cost of Brickwork, ten times as strong, imper¬ 
vious to wet and vermiu, completely deadening sound, and easily constructed by the most inexperienced and cheapest 
labourer. 

This system Is being extensively and most successfully carried out by Ills Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
and the leading Noblemen and Landed Proprietors throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

A Pamphlet of 68 pages, with large Woodcut showing Concrete Houses finished, and also in course of erection, with 
Patent Apparatus working, nnd containing the Paper on Concrete Dwellings, read by Mr. Tall at the Architectural 
Association; also a report of the discussion on this paper at a subsequentspcciul meeting of the Association; Correspondence 
and Articles (scientific and pmcrlcul) on Concrete House and Wall Building; extracts from the Builder, Building Ntm, Civil 
Engineer and ArchUecTt Journal, Time*, Field , Daily Telegraph , N-c., and every information respecting the mixing and use of 
Concrete, the Patent Appuratus, and the cost of the same, and all Information to tlie present dale, will be forwurded on 
receipt of Twelve Stamps. 

ADDRESS— 

J . TALL, 

PATENTEE, 


/THIMNEY PIECES—in Italian, Belgian 

\J Irish, and English Marble; suitable for Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms, Bed-rooms, &c. A very large Stock to select 
from. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & Co., Sackvllle-place, Dublin. 


TEKKMIAH WADE, MONUMENTAL 

ej SCULPTOR, ARTIST, and GENERAL STONECUTTFR, 
UPPER BERKELF.Y-STREET (opposite the Mater Misere- 
cordia Hospital), Dublin. 

Irish and Foreign Murblc Busts, Figures. Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, nnd 
Printers' Imposing Stones, &c., manufactured at nearly half 
the usual prices. Old Monuments, Tombs, and Headstones. 
Cleaned, Polished, and Lettered same as new. Work supplied 
to all Parts of the Kingdom. 

In consequence of the Public Fraud nnd Exorbitant Charges 
so often and so justly complained of, J. W. solicits his Friend* 
and the Public not to permit their credulity to be imposed on, 
but to vLsit his Establishment and chose for themselves. 

HIS TRIO9 ARE AS FOLLOWS:— 

Tombstones—7 ft. long by ft. wide .. £6 0 

Do. 8 „ 4 .... 7 0 

Headstones— 2 ft. wide by 5| ft high .. 1 10 

Do. „ „ Ornamented £2 to 2 10 


Do. „ „ Ornamented £3 to 4 10 

Monuments .from £5 to 400 0 

All of the very best Limestone. No bad stone used. 

N.B.—J. W. has no connection with any Limestone Quarry 
but his own, which is equal, if not superior, to any Quarry in 
Ireland. 


FALSTAFF YARD, KENT-STREET 

SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


P APER HANGINGS.—An extensive and 

varied Assortment of the newest and best Designs of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, ami HOME-MADE PAPER 
HANGINGS, 

At prices varying from 3d. to 15s. per piece. 

A large stock of Gilt Mouldings, suitable for Rooms, Pictnrt 
Frames, Ac. 

Also Laminated Lead, for damp walls. 

THOMAS DOCKRELL, SON, and Co.. 

41, SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S-STREET, DUBLIN. 
The trade liberally dealt with. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS, 

F. S YV INBURN, 

manufacturer of 

OAK, MAHOGANY, WALNUT, AND SATINW00D STAINS, 

FOR STAINING DEAL, PINE, 8c C., 

AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT AND GRAINING. 

T IIF.SE STAINS, having no Painty Matter in them, are Transparent; they Colonr, but do 

not obscure the Natural Grain and Feathery Appearance of the Wood, but bring it out in a beautiful manner, tho effect 
urpasaing Ordinary Paint, as well as the cost of Graining, and at less than one-half the expense. 

Specimens with Testimonials from Eminent Architects and Prices free on Application or by Post. 

59, BRIDGE-STREET, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, LONDON. S.E. 

These stains may al*o be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN, 6, Mcirion- 
row, Dublin; and MESSRS. DOBBIN & CO., 45 U 47, North-»teet, Belfast, where also specimeus may he seen. 


A SPHALTING done from ONE SHILLING 

XX per Square Yard and upwards. 

THE M ANASPIE'S Plain and Ornamental Stucco 
Plasterers, Scagliola and Statue Artists, Aspiialte Manu¬ 
facturers, take contracts in all parts of Ireland, and sell their 
Statuary and House Ornaments for reduced prices. Inlaid 
Caustic Tiles and Tesselated Pavements in great variety con¬ 
tracted for, and Patterns and Prices forwarded if required. 

31, GREAT BRUNS WICK-STREET, DjJBUN. 
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Excessive Charges for Water in 
the City . 

^EVERAL of the leading manu¬ 
facturers in the city met on 
Friday at the Commercial 
Buildings, Dame-street, for 

» tlie p irpose of protesting 

a gainst the enormous high 

rate charged for water sup¬ 
plied by meter for manufac- 
« turing purposes, 

pi The memorial to the Corpo- 

ration adopted by the meeting 
set forth the disadvantage under which Irish 
manufacturers laboured owing to the high 
price of fuel, and urged that the price charged 
for water should not exceed that at which it 
could be supplied without loss. In order to 
estimate what this price might be, the me¬ 
morial stated that memorialists understood 
that the contract for the Pembroke township 
was for 20 gallons per head per day for a 
payment of 8id. per £1 of public valuation, 
which is now £66,337 10s. The population 
bein? 20,000, the Corporation water-rent was 
therefore £967 8s. 5d. per annum, or £2 13s. 
per diem, for 400,000 gallons, being at the 
rate of Is. 6d. per 1,000 gallons; also that 
the Blackrock township water contract was 
only 1.84d. per 1,000 gallons. The memorial 
further stated that it appeared officially that 
17J million gallons per day were delivered 
from the reservoir at Roundwood; 2d. per 
gallon on this would yield £53,229, which, 
after paying all expenses and interest on 
loans, would provide a good profit for the 
liquidation of debt; and under these circum¬ 
stances the memorialists submitted that a 
charge of 3d. per 1,000 gallons would amply 
protect the interests of the ratepayers, and 
that any higher price would be prejudicial to 
the commercial interests of the city. The 
memorial also gave a table showing the aver¬ 
age charges in several English and Scotch 
towns. From this it would appear that the 
Dublin charges exceed the average in the 
towns mentioned as follow:—For 70,000 
gallons, excess of the Dublin price, 37 per 
cent.; 100,000 gallons, 38 per cent.; 200,000 
gallons, 474 per cent. ; 400,000 gallons, 464 
per cent. ; 700,000 gallons, 344 per cent. 
1,000,000 gallons, 8O4 per cent.; 1,500,000 
gallons, 18J per cent.; 2,000,000 gallons, 14 
per cent.; 5,000,000 gallons, 94 per cent. 
The memorial concluded by stating that, even 
if water were supplied at the old rate of about 
Id. per 1,000 gallons, still the high price of 
fuel would prevent memorialists having any 
advantage over their competitors. 

The enormous increase in the burden of 
the water-rate was illustrated by several 
examples, which are startling in the vast 
disproportion which they exhibit. Twenty 
years ago, when the city was supplied from 
the canals, the whole rate of the city was 
stated by Mr. Sweetman as £10,000 or 
£12,000. Last year it was £38,000 or 
£40,000. In many instances manufacturers 
have now to pay from ten to fifteen times as 
much for the same quantity of water. Mr. 
Brown gave a specimen of the sort of en¬ 


couragement which they received when he 
stated that, even at the rate of 3d., he would 
have to pay a tax of £551 a-year, and Mr. 
Draper mentioned that the firm to which he 
belongs would have to pay £232 a-year, in¬ 
stead of £49. Such facts as these naturally 
suggest the question whether it is the de¬ 
liberate policy of the Corporation to strangle 
the manufacturers of Dublin in the cradle. 


THE NEW STA^E CAPITOL AT 
ALBANY, N.Y. 

The site of the new Capitol is very com¬ 
manding, being about 170 ft. above the level 
of the Hudson, and has an area of ten acres. 
It is bounded on the south by State-street, 
and on the north by Washington-avenue, 100 
ft. in width; as the land falls off rapidly to 
the north, south, and east, this building, with 
its high walls, still higher pavilions, turrets, 
and towers, will appear to great advantage. 

In the exterior composition of the design 
there is a general adherence to the style of 
the pavilions of the New Louvre, of the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, and the elegant Hall or 
Maison de Commerce recently erected in the 
city of Lyons. Without servile imitation of 
any particular example, the architects have 
endeavoured to produce a composition in the 
bold and effective spirit which marks these 
most admired specimens of modern civil 
architecture. 

The terrace, which forms the grand approach 
to the east or principal front, will form an 
item of striking architectural detail, nowhere, 
we believe, yet attempted on such an extensive 
scale in America. The exterior is 290 ft. long 
north and south, and 390 ft. east and west. 

The floor immediately above the level of 
the plateau of the terrace will be entered 
through the porticos on Washington-avenue 
and State-street, and through the carriage 
entrance under the portico of the east front. 
The first or main entrance floor will be 
reached by a bold flight of steps on the east 
front leading to the loggia or entrance hall, 
occupying an area of 60 ft. by 74 ft. and 25 
ft. in height. Communicating directly with 
this hall are two grand staircases, which form 
the principal means of communication with 
the second and most important floor. On 
the left of this hall are a suite of rooms for 
the use of the Governor and his secretaries 
and military staff. On the right are rooms 
for the Secretary of State and the Attorney- 
General, with corridor leading to the Court 
of Appeals. 

On the second or principal floor will be 
placed the Senate and Assembly Chambers 
and the State Library, all of which will occupy 
the height of two storeys, making 48 ft. of 
height. Rooms for the committees, and other 
purposes, will also be placed upon this floor. 
The Senate Chamber will have an area of 75 
by 55 ft., with a gallery on three sides of 20 
ft. in width. The Assembly Chamber will 
be 92 by 75 ft., and surrounded by a similar 
gallery, which in both chambers largely in¬ 
creases the areas of the upper portion. 

The library will occupy the whole of the 
east front of these two storeys, and will be 
283 ft. long and 54 ft. wide. This will be the 
most attractive room in the building, and, it 
is believed, in the world. Its large area and 
lofty proportions, its views towards the north, 
east, and south, overlooking the city, and 
bringing in the valley of the Hudson and its 
western slopes for miles in each direction, 
will make it a favourite place of resort at 
all seasons of the year. 

The main tower is 66 ft. square, and about 
320 ft. in height. In the centre of the build¬ 
ing will be an open court of 137 by 92 ft. 
This court will be a grand and attractive 
feature, being treated in the same manner as 
the exterior fronts, and will no doubt ulti¬ 
mately have its fountains and be surrounded 
with statuary. 

The plans of the foundations have been pre¬ 
pared with great care. The entire structure 
will weigh 150,000 tons ; but the marked in¬ 
equalities in the heights of the various walls, 


and the distribution of the enormously heavy 
fire-proof floors, and roofs sometimes laden 
with deep snows, bring very unequal .weights 
upon the parts of the foundation adjacent to 
each other, and without this great care they 
would settle unequally. The stone founda¬ 
tion of the walls commences on concrete, and 
is made of large blocks of close-cut limestone 
of from two to six tons weight, laid in regular 
courses, the first one of nearly the width of 
the concrete, and narrowed by offsets to the 
width necessary to support the superstructure. 

The architects are Messrs. Fuller and 
Laver, of Albany, and Mr. W. J. McAlpina 
is the engineer. 


AN IRON RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 

A new cylindrical iron railway carriage for 
passengers, has just been patented by Mr. 
W. N. Macartney, of 98, Hutcheson-Rtre^t, 
Glasgow. It is made of wrought iron firmly 
rivetted in the form of a cylinder, partaking 
more or less of a complete circle in its cross 
section, this shape being the strongest into 
which a given weight of metal can be put. 
The doors may be made in the side, but they* 
are arranged, as most suitable, in each end, 
opening out unto a platform, which, when 
the train is in motion, serves as a means of 
communication through all the carriages. 
The openings for the windows are in the 
same position as in ordinary carriages, and 
the scats can either be made across or along 
the carriage. In either case, owing to the 
slightly increased breadth, a passage is left 
from one end of the carriage to the other. 
The iron plates of the carriage, owing to the 
circular shape, require little if any framework, 
and the few ribs necessary are utilised for 
ventilation. All the interior is cushioned, 
except the floor, with non-conducting and 
non-combustible material. Stoves are pro¬ 
vided for heating—two surrounded by hot 
air-jackets being suspended under the car, 
with pipes passing into the car under the 
floor, which are so arranged as to keep up a 
continuous double circulation of hot air, 
warming the entire carriage. Notwith¬ 
standing the great strength of the carriage 
itself, the platform is utilised as a great col¬ 
lision buffer; the roof is extended over the 
platform, and while serving as a cover is also 
a buffer, on the same principle as the platform 
underneath. For his invention the patentee 
claims many advantages. In case of collision, 
for example, even if the violence was so great 
as to overcome the resistance of the buffers 
and of the car body itself, there would be 
from the iron of the carriage no splinters. 
The carriage, moreover, is incombustible. 
So far as railway companies are concerned, 
an iron safety carriage, according to Mr. 
Macartney, would not cost any more than an 
ordinary car, and would hold as many pas¬ 
sengers, while its weight would not be more 
than a car of the same size made of wood. 
The circular shape of the roof would, when 
the wind was blowing on the side of the car¬ 
riages, hinder such an amount of friction 
against the rails as is produced by the wind 
blowing upon the high sides of the box-shaped 
carriages, impeding progress, and cutting up 
the rails. The cost of keeping the iron car¬ 
riages in repair, he adds, would be less than 
the wooden ones, they would last longer, and 
when useless as a carriage, the iron would bo 
valuable for use again .—Colliery Guardian, 


NEW BELL FOR CHRIST CHURCH* 
LISBURN. 

A very fine-toned bell has just been supplied 
to the above church. It was cast in the 
foundry of Messrs. Curtis and Sons, Middle 
Abbey-street, and weighs over 12 cwt. The 
reputation enjoyed by this firm as bell- 
founders, for so many years, will be creditably 
sustained by this their latest sample of home 
production. The bell bears the following 
inscription in raised characters :— 

“ This Bell was erected to the glory of God, 

A.D. 1SG9, 

By the Congregation of Christ Church, Lisburn, 
and other friends. 

The Rev. Win. Dawson Poundcn, A.B., Incumbent. 

Redmond Jefferson and Holt W. Lindsay, Churchwardens.” 
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PRINTING IN CHINA.* 

Every newly ascertained fact respecting 
printing has an importance for the world; 
and although the progress of the art in China 
is entirely unconnected, we believe, with its 
progress in Europe, it is interesting to know 
what the Orientals had already done in the 
way of the multiplication of works of art at a 
time when monks in the West were toiling at 
the reproduction of manuscripts. 

Klaproth, in his treatise on the Compass— 
Me moire sur la Boussole —says that the first 
use of wooden blocks for printing dates from 
the middle of the tenth century of the Christian 
era. He says, “ Under the reign of Ming- 
tsong, of the dynasty of the later Thang, in 
the second of the years Tchanghing (932 a.d.), 
the ministers Fong-tao and Li-yu proposed 
to the Academy Koue-tseu-kien to revise the 
nine King, or canonical books, and to cause 
them to be engraved on blocks in order that 
they might be printed and sold. The 
Emperor adopted the proposition: but it 
was not until the time of the Emperor Tliai- 
tsou, of the dynasty of the latter Tcheou, 
in the second of the years Kouang-chun (952 
a.d.), that the engraving of the King was 
accomplished. They were theD published and 
distributed throughout all the cantons of the 
empire/’ The same author adds: “ Printing, 
originating in China, might have been known 
in Europe 150 years before it was discovered 
there if Europeans could have read and studied 
the Persian historians; for the method em¬ 
ployed by the Chinese is pretty clearly 
explained in the Djemma’a el-tewarikh of 
R&chid-eddin, who completed his immense 
work about the year 1310 a.d. 

The subject has again come before the 
world through the labours of M. Stanislas 
Julien and M. Paul Champion, a chemist, 
who has Bpent some time in China in order 
to compare tho industries of that country 
with the accounts found in native works, and 
to give the European world a practical and 
scientific account of the methods there em¬ 
ployed. Their work is entitled ‘ Industries 
Anciennes et Modcrnes de l’Empire Cliinois, 
par M. Stanislas Julien, accompagnees de 
Notices par M. Paul Champion,’ &c. (Paris, 
Lacroix). 

MM. Julien and Champion go beyond M. 
Klaproth, and say that Europeans might have 
known printing 800 years before they did had 
they been in relation with China a few years 
before the commencement of the seventh 
century. With the process then known, im¬ 
perfect as it was, it would have been possible 
to reproduce, at small cost, the master-works 
of Greek and Roman antiquity, and to have 
preserved a great number from the loss that 
is now irreparable. 

If this be true, engraving on wood for the 
reproduction of text and drawings in China 
is infinitely more ancient than has been 
hitherto believed. The proofs are numerous, 
In the Chinese Encycloptedia, ‘ Ke-tchi-king- 
yonen,’ book xxxix. fol. 2, is the following 
passage :—“ In the eighth day of the twelfth 
month of the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Wen-ti, founder of the dynasty of the Soui 
(593 a.d.), it was decreed that all drawings 
and texts in use should be collected and en¬ 
graved on wood in order to be published.” 
“ This,” adds the Chinese author, “ was the 
commencement of printing by means of 
wooden blocks; and it will be seen that it 
occurred long before the epoch of Fong-ing- 
wang or Fong-tao, by whom it is Baid to have 
been invented about the year 932 a.d.” 

According to a Chinese encyclopaedia, en¬ 
titled 1 Po-t’ong-pien-l&n, book xxi. fol. 10, 
which cites an earlier work, called 4 Pi-tsong,’ 
printing with wooden blocks commenced in 
the reign of the Soui as early as 581 a.d., 
advanced sensibly under the Thang (618 to 
904 a.d.), increased rapidly under the five 
petty dynasties (907 to 960), and reached its 
full development, under the dynasty of the 
Song, between 960 and 1278. Now, supposing 
that the Chinese authors quoted did not all 
draw upon their imagination for the facts in 
question, this is startling evidence. Another 

• From the Athenaeum. 


Chinese writer, who lived in the middle of the 
eleventh century of our era, says positively 
that the invention of printing by means of 
wooden blocks dates back full 400 years before 
the time of Fong-ing-wang, to whom many 
Chinese writers, and Europeans after them, 
have attributed it. It appears, indeed, that 
it was already known and in use before the 
year 593 ; for in that year the Emperor 
ordered certain things to be printed without 
anything being said about the art being new. 

Between the invention of wooden blocks 
for printing and that of moveable types came 
printing from stone,—an invention believed 
to be unknown hitherto to the missionaries 
and savants of Europe. As early as the 
middle of the second century of the Christian 
era, it was the custom in China to engrave 
ancient texts on stone tablets in order to 
guard against the errors that crept in through 
the carlessness or ignorance of scribes. In 
the biography of Tsai-yong, in the annals of 
the latter Han, is the following passage :— 
“ In the fourth year of the period Ai-ping 
(175 a.d.) Tsai-yo’ng presented a memorial to 
the eifcperor, praying him to cause the text 
of the six canonical books to be revised, 
corrected and settled; it was subsequently 
written by the memorialist himself, in red 
characters on stone tablets, and able artists 
were employed to cut away all the blank 
portion of the stone, leaving the characters 
in relief. These tables were placed without 
the doors of the grand college, and the literati 
of all ages went daily to consult these tablets 
in order to correct their copies of the precious 
books.” Of course, there was originally 
nothing in these tablets more connected with 
printing than in the Egyptian obelisks or the 
Damietta stone. Their object was simply 
the preservation of the sacred writings. 

Towards the end of the Thang dynasty, 
about the year 904 a.d., the idea of using 
stones for reproduction arose, and texts were 
cut for this purpose, with the characters re¬ 
versed. In this case the proceeding was the 
opposite to the former, the characters were 
incised, and, consequently, the printing was 
white on a black ground. The practice of 
printing from wooden blocks, had, it seems, 
either never been largely practised or had 
fallen into disuse, for Eou-yang-sieon, in his 
archaeological treatise, entitled ‘ Tsi-kou-lo,’ 
says that during the troubles which arose 
after the extinction of the Thang dynasty, 
Ouen-tao opened the imperial tombs and 
possessed himself of the manuscripts and 
paintings inclosed there. He appropriated 
the envelopes and rouleaux, which were of 
gold, studded with precious stones, but left 
the documents where he found them; and 
thus the autograph manuscripts of the most 
eminent men of the Wei and Tsin dynasties, 
which the Emperors had preserved with re¬ 
ligious care, were lost or fell into unworthy 
hands. But this accident, like so many 
others, was productive of important results, 
for in the eleventh month of the thirteenth 
year of the Chun-hoa period (992 a.d.) the 
Emperor Thai-tsong decreed that all the 
manuscripts which could be recovered by 
purchase or otherwise should be engraved on 
stone and printed. The mode employed at 
that time was, after the stone was inked to 
lay the paper upon it and pass the hand over 
the back of the sheet; at present the Chinese 
use a brush for the same purpose, and thus 
produce far more perfect impressions. 

No record seems to have been found of the 
manuscripts thus reproduced ; but in the 
cyclopaedia entitled 4 Tchi-pou-tso-tch’ai ’ is 
embodied a work in two books, in which is a 
minute description of all the antique inscrip¬ 
tions and autographs of celebrated men re¬ 
produced in the manner described, that is to 
say, in white on a black ground, between the 
years 1148 and 1248 of the Christian era. 

The practice of printing from wooden 
blocks seems to have been abandoned for a 
time, for we are told that from the period 
when Fong-ing-wang printed the five books 
of the King on stone that process was adopted 
for the publication of all legal and historical 
works. 

We now arrive at another step in the de- 


I velopment of printing. In the period King- 
Li, between 1041 and 1049 a.d., according to 
i the book last quoted, a blacksmith, named 
Pi-ching, invented a method of printing with 
what were called ho-pan, or blocks composed 
of type. This word “ ho-pan” is used at the 
present day in the imperial printing-office at 
Pekin for the forms used in that establish¬ 
ment. The method adopted by Pi-ching is 
thus described:—He made use of fine ad¬ 
hesive clay, which he formed into small regular 
cakes as thin as the pieces of money called 
Tksien, and on these he engraved the charac¬ 
ters most frequently in use ; and these types 
he burned in fire to harden them. A sheet 
of iron was placed upon a table, and covered 
with a coat of very fusible mastic composed 
of resin, wax and lime; an iron form, with 
vertical divisions to form columns, according 
to the Chinese mode of writing from the top 
to the bottom of the page, was laid upon the 
prepared iron plate and kept in position by 
the mastic; the types were then arranged 
close to each other in the columns, and when 
the whole of these were filled the form was 
carried to the fire, in order to soften the 
cement, then returned to the table, when the 
types were forced into the mastic uniformly 
by means of a flat piece of wood, precisely 
like the planer in use for a similar purpose at 
the present day, and the face of the type was 
as equal as that of an engraved block of wood 
or stone. Two forms were used at the same 
time, so that as soon as a sufficient number 
of impressions had I>een taken from one page 
of type another was ready to complete the 
sheet, which then, as now, in Chinese printing 
contained only two pages of printed matter 
and both on the same side, the sheet being 
folded in half with the double edge outwards 
for binding. 

Pi-ching multiplied his types sometimes to 
the extent of twenty; and tne duplicates not 
in use were kept carefully wrapped up in 
paper. The types were classed according to 
the tonic arrangement; and each class had 
its own particular case. When a character 
occurred that had not been previously pre¬ 
pared, a type was engraved, and, being dried 
by means of a straw fire, could be used im¬ 
mediately. The reasons given for the inventor 
not having used wooden types are, that the 
tissue of wood is hard in one place and soft 
in another, and that when wetted it becomes 
uneven; and further, that, when once in 
contact with the cement, wooden types could 
not easily be removed, whereas with terra¬ 
cotta types, the moment the form was done 
with ana the iron plate warmed, they could 
be swept off with the hand without a particle 
of the mastic or even a stain remaining upon 
their surfaces. 

When Pi-ching died his companions, or 
partners, inherited his types, and preserved 
them with great care; but the invention fell 
out of use. And this is not surprising when 
we consider the nature of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, for, in order to be able to print all 
kinds of works, it would have been necessary 
to have 106 cases, that being the number of 
sounds in the tonic arrangement. It was 
easier and more expeditious to paste the text 
down on the surface of a block and cut out 
the whites with a graver, as is practised at 
the present day. From the death of Pi-ching 
down to a comparatively recent date, the 
Chinese seemed to have adhered constantly 
to this system of block-printing, but using 
for superior work copper-plates instead of 
wood. 

It was not until after 1662 that another 
change took place. In the reign of the 
Emperor Khang-hi certain missionaries, who 
enjoyed credit with that monarch, induoed 
him to cause 250,000 movable types in 
copper to be engraved, which were used for 
printing a collection of ancient works, which 
formed 6,000 volumes, in 4to. This edition 
is admirably printed, and some of the works 
composing it are to be found in European 
libraries. Some years afterwards these types 
were all melted, and it took a century to re¬ 
place them. 

In the year 1773, the Emperor Khien-long 
decreed that 10,412 of the most important 
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works in the Chinese language should be 
engraved on wood and printed at the cost of 
the State, but the Minister of Finance, Kin- 
kien, seeing the enormous number of blocks 
that would be required and the immense 
expense that would be incurred, succeeded 
in persuading the Emperor to adopt the 
system of movable types, and submitted 
models of those required, arranged on sixteen 
plates and accompanied by all the necessary 
instructions for the cutting of the dies, the 
striking of the matrices, the founding of the 
type, and the composition. The ministerial 
proposition was adopted, and the works were 
ordered to be printed. A catalogue, des¬ 
criptive and raisonnii published by imperial 
order and bearing the formidable title of ‘Sse- 
kou-thsiouen-chou-tsong-mo-ti-yao,* gives a 
full account of the above-mentioned works, 
and fills 120 vols. 8vo. This catalogue, which 
is to be found in the Biblioth6que Imp6riale 
of Paris, also contains a narrative of the 
undertaking. 

The result of the decree was the establish¬ 
ment in the Palace of Pekin of an edifice 
known as the Wou-ing-tien, in which a con¬ 
siderable number of works were printed every 
year by means of movable types, which re¬ 
ceived from the Emperor himself, it is said, 
the elegant appellation of tsiu-tchin, or 
assembled pearls. The editions there printed 
are of remarkable beauty. Unfortunately the 
establishment has recently been burnt down. 

The official report which precedes one of 
these editions records a fact which may serve 
as a hint to Europeans. Our steel punches 
and copper matrices are exceedingly costly 
and liable to rust and oxidation. The Chinese 
have escaped both these evils by cutting their 
punches, or rather dies, in a fine-grained hard 
wood, the cost of which is between a halfpenny 
and a penny per type, and produce their 
matrices in a kind of porcelain: these are 
afterwards baked and from them are cast the 
types in an alloy of lead and zinc, sometimes 
mixed with silver. The justification of 
matrices composed of such material would 
seem a very difficult matter, on account of 
the shrinking in the fire, but works printed 
with types thus produced exhibit perfect 
regularity. Even if such matrices be unfitted 
for small type, it is possible that they might 
be found all-efficient for large and special 
characters. 

Such is the history of the revolutions which 
the art of multiplying documents has under¬ 
gone in China during some twelve centuries. 
At the present day, printing by means of 
movable types is making its way gradually in 
that country, and probably before long the 
use of wooden blocks will be discontinued. 
Many important works have issued from 

E rivate presses ; amongst others, * Wout- 
sien-heou-pien,’ a treatise on the military 
art, in twenty-four volumes; ‘ Li-tai-ti-li-yan- 
pien,’ a tonic dictionary of the names of towns, 
m sixteen volumes, 4to.; ‘ Hai-kou6-thou-tchi,’ 
a descriptive geography of the globe, from 
Chinese and European sources, in twenty 
volumes, 4to. These editions are far from 
rivalling those of the imperial press, but they 
are well executed, and more correct than those 
obtained from wooden blocks, as the Chinese 
printers, in using movable types, have natu¬ 
rally adopted the European system of proofs 
and revises. 


LIBRARY OF KEY. DR GIBBINGS. 

Thb Rev. Dr. Gibbings has presented to the 
University his large and valuable library of 
theological works, the collecting of which has 
been the work of many years’ study and 
labour. It is not the number of the volumes— 
although this must be considerable, seeing 
that their total weight is about ten tons—but 
the singular rarity of a large proportion of 
them, that constitutes the value of the gift. 
The library includes a complete set of the 
Benedictine Fathers, a great number of the 
sditiones principes of the Fathers, and of 
mediaeval writers, and all of Luther’s works, 
as published originally by the Reformer him¬ 
self, from a.d. 1517 downwards. One of 
these works contains an authentic woodcut 


likeness of Luther. There is also a fine and 
uniform collection of the same works, as pub¬ 
lished subsequently, in seven folio volumes. 
We observed also in the library a superbly 
printed and bound folio volume containing 
the works of St. Dionysius, in Greek and 
Latin, and also the Commentary of Druthmar 
on the Gospel of St. Matthew. Druthmar 
was a monk of Corbev, who lived in the ninth 
century, and his work, printed for the first 
time in 1514, is directed against the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, which the author con¬ 
tends is a novelty in his day. Of this book 
there are not more than two or three copies 
extant. A still more interesting volume is a 
small folio printed at Rome in 1475, and 
written by iEneas Sylvius, who afterwards 
became Pope, under the title of Pius II. The 
volumes in this noble collection are substan¬ 
tially, many of them magnificently, bound. 
The oldest of them are of a date ten or fifteen 
years prior to Caxton's labours in England. 
At this date books used to be published with¬ 
out title-pages or publishers’ names ; a short 
table of contents was sometimes printed in 
the middle of the first page, and the date at 
the bottom of the last. Dr. Gibbings has 
presented his collection under such conditions 
as will greatly enhance its utility. He has 
not consigned it to the College Library, where 
it would probably repose undisturbed on the 
shelves along with the well-intended bequests 
of many another book-collector, but has at¬ 
tached it permanently to the chair of Ecclesi¬ 
astical History, the occupant of which for 
the time being will require it, and will have 
it precisely in the place where he wants it. 
The library, while available to all, shall be 
specially convenient to those who are certain 
to want and really likely to use it. The books 
are to be placed under the care of three 
trustees—viz., the Professor of Divinity for 
time being, the Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, and the nearest living representative 
of the donor. We observe that the donation, 
though made last November, is not referred 
to in the College calendar for 1870, under 
the chapter headed “ Benefactors of Trinity 
College.” This is somewhat surprising, as 
the calendar professes to be corrected down 
to the 10th Dec., 1869. The new calendar 
contains, however, the correction of an error 
contained in the preceding ones respecting a 
valuable collection of manuscripts purchased 
by the late Dr. Wall from Dr. Gibbings in 
1854, and presented by the former to the 
Library. The previous calendars represent 
Dr. Gibbings as not being the owner of the 
MSS. in question, but only an agent in 
purchasing them for Dr. Wall. Dr. Gibbings 
purchased them, more than a year previous to 
his disposal of them, from an English noble¬ 
man, who had himself bought them from a 
French officer, into whose hands they had 
fallen during the plunder of Rome by 
Napoleon I. 


THE NEW BANK OF IRELAND, 
LONDONDERRY. 

The building recently erected in London¬ 
derry for the Bank of Ireland, was opened 
for business on Monday, 8rd inst. It stands 
in Shipquay-street on the site of premises 
formerly occupied by Messrs. M‘Connell, 
wholesale grocers. The facade presents a 
pleasing elevation. The style of architecture 
is Italian, freely treated. The first storey 
has a bold and effective dentil cornice, sup¬ 
ported by elaborately-carved trusses and 
pilasters. Over the cornice there are five 
finely-executed heads. The windows in this 
storey have circular heads, bold archivolt 
mouldings, and sunken and moulded spandrils. 
On second storey the windows have square 
heads, and the dressings consist of pilasters, 
trusses, and segment entablatures. The 
windows of the third storey have segment 
heads, with plain architrave dressings. The 
material used in principal front is Glasgow 
stone. The windows are filled with plate 
glass ; those of the public office are secured 
with patent revolving shutters. The ground 
floor comprises the public and private offices, 
strong rooms, lavatories, w.c.’s, <fec., all suit* 


ably fitted and furnished. On the upper 
floors are apartments for the agent. The 
kitchen, servants’ apartments, and porter’s 
room, are in the rere of the building. A 
residence for the sub-agent has been provided 
on the portion of the site facing Magazine- 
street. The plans were prepared by the 
architect to the Bank, Sandham Symes, Esq., 

F. R.I.A.I., Lower Dominick-street, Dublin. 
The works have been well executed by Messrs. 

G. and R. Ferguson, Pump-st., Londonderry. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

In the course of a paper on the above im- 

S ortant subject, read before the “Armagh 
Fatural History and Philosophical Society” 
by Dr. J. L. Riggs, the following observations 
were made by the learned gentleman:—The 
leading conditions essential to health are: 
first, a constant supply of pure air; seeorrl, 
a sufficiency of nourishing food, rightly taken; 
third, cleanliness; fourth, sufficiency of ex¬ 
ercise for the various organs of the system; 
fifth, proper temperature ; sixth, sufficiency 
of innocent enjoyment, and exemption from 
harassing cares. Speaking of the process of 
nutrition, he said it is a law of vital action 
that when any living organ is called into play, 
there is immediately an increased flow of 
blood and nervous energy towards it. So 
great is the demand the stomach thus makes 
upon the rest of the system, that during and 
for some time after a meal we are not in a 
condition to take strong exercise of any kind. 
Both body and mind then become inactive 
and languid, because that which supports 
muscular and mental energy are concentrated 
for the time upon the organs of digestion. 
This arrangement of nature should not be 
interfered with. We should indulge in the 
muscular and mental repose demanded, which 
should last for not much less than an hour 
after any regular meal. In that time the new 
nutriment begins to tell upon the general 
circulation, and we are again fit for active 
exertion. The non-observance of this rule is 
often very hurtful. Active exercise or mental 
application immediately after a meal diverts 
the flow of blood and nervous energy to the 
stomach, and the process of digestion is re¬ 
tarded or altogether stopped. Confusion and 
obstruction are thus introduced into the 
system. For the same reason that repose is 
required after a meal, it is necessary in some 
measure for a short period before. At the 
moment when we have completed a severe 
muscular task, as a long walk, the flow of 
nervous energy and of circulation is strongly 
directed to the muscular system. It requires 
some time to allow the flow to subside, and 
till this takes place, it is not proper to bring 
the stomach into exercise, as the demand it 
makes when filled would not be answered. 
In like manner, if we be engaged in close 
mental application, the nervous energy and 
circulation being diverted to the brain, it is 
not right all at once to call another and 
distant organ into play—some time is required 
to allow the energy and circulation being 
prepared to take the new direction. It is 
remarkable that these rules have been fol¬ 
lowed with regard to animals on which man 
sets a value, while as yet their application to 
the human constitution is thought of only 
by a few. Those entrusted with horses and 
dogs will not allow them to feed immediately 
after exercise, nor will they permit them to 
be exercised for some time after feeding. 
There has been a gradual improvement in 
the public health in Europe within the last 
two hundred years. In London in 1606 the 
annual mortality was 1 in 14; in 1838 it was 
1 in 85. One hundred years ago, the deaths 
of children in London were twice as numerous 
as at present. It has been ascertained that 
during the last century about one-third has 
been added to the average population of life, 
that is to say, an individual has now as good 
a chance of living forty years as he had then 
of living thirty. The improved condition of 
the people is the cause of this remarkable 
change, and there seems no good reason why 
this improvement should not be still further 
extended* 
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BARRACKS FOR THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

We give as an illustration in the present 
number a couple of views of the design for 
second-class barracks for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, upon which design several 
buildings of a similar character will probably 
be carried out for that service in different 
parts of the country under the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland. 


EDUCATION FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

We have before us the syllabus of a course of 
evening lectures to be delivered at the Royal 
College of Science by Robert Stawell Ball, 
A.M., commencing on the 7 th February next, 
the subjects of which are adapted for machi¬ 
nists and engineers, and also to all who are 
interested in constructive and operative car¬ 
pentry in connection with building. 

We are to suppose these lectures are in¬ 
tended, at least partially, for the benefit of 
the artizan class, and to them, we imagine, 
they ought to be of much importance, only 
that there exists a nearly practical prohibi¬ 
tion to their attendance,—in this we mean 
that, in their favour at least, as being a 
Government institution, the admission should 
be free; there are few artizans who can afford 
to spare five shillings occasionally from their 
weekly earnings for the purpose of attending 
lectures ; therefore, to be useful, it becomes 
absolutely necessary that a portion of the 
lecture-hall should be open gratis to them 
upon written recommendations of manufac¬ 
turers and employers. This could have no 
effect in excluding the better classes, who 
would gladly avail themselves of a moderate 
charge in reserved spaces. Things are dif¬ 
ferently managed on the Continent, where 
the polytechnic schools are always crowded 
by those they are intended to benefit; and 
we consequently find amongst them, in larger 
proportion, a much more intellectual and 
better regulated class than we can boast of. 
We have been led into these remarks by the 
perusal of Mr. Scott Russell’s book, published 
by Bradbury and Evans, London, on techni¬ 
cal education, in which he endeavours to shew, 
and cites numerous authorites to prove, that 
England is being sadly distanced in the com¬ 
petitive markets of the world by the manu¬ 
factured products of other countries, all of 
which he attributes to the want of even ordi¬ 
nary education amongst the working classes ; 
and in support of this view he quotes the 
evidence of those who ought to be the highest 
authorities, and who 4 U agree in the one 
great fact, that it is the result of the superior 
education attainable by the working classes 
of our continental neighbours. In giving 
his numerous authorities in every department 
of industry, he dwells forcibly upon the 
superiority of continental manufactured iron 
as well as every other product in which 
England formerly stood prominent; and 
throughout the entire of the large mass of 
evidence he produces, it is distinctly shewn 
that all this is owing to the ignorance of the 
English workman, which is described, “ both 
primary and industrial, as frightful,” and 
that on the Continent a workman who cannot 
read or write is never met with, but, on the 
contrary, the majority of them can do so with 
a familiarity which enables them “ to enjoy 
reading and conduct correspondence in the 
most creditable style,” so much so that they 
advance considerably beyond those who are 
their superiors in social standing. Mr. 


Russell treats largely upon building, which 
he designates, in contradistinction to general 
manufacturing businesses, as “ a higher craft 
or profession ;” and we will content ourselves 
for the present with making but one extract 
from the numerous evidences he gives with 
regard to our inferiority in the education of 
the working classes of these countries,—it is 
that of Mr. Connolly, a stonemason, which, 
in itself speaks volumes. He says—“ The 
Frenchman's familiarity with art, and his 
early training in its principles, enable him 
to outstrip us; and as every building in Paris 
is more or less decorated with carving, you 
are at a loss to know how they get all their 
art-workmen; but this difficulty would not 
appear so much if you could read the large 
placards, in French, which are posted up at 
the ends of the bridges and other public 
places, informing workmen where they can 
be taught drawing and modelling every even¬ 
ing free of expense. That he outstrips the 
Englishman in this respect does not arise 
from the possession of an especial art-genius, 
but whatever of it is in him is fully developed, 
and encouragement is given to its practice.” 

It sometimes occurs that we meet people 
who still persistently believe in the anti¬ 
quated notion that education for the working 
classes, if not altogether unnecessary, is fre¬ 
quently an injury; in fact, that it unfits them 
for the position they are intended to occupy, 
and makes them so discontented with their 
station in life, that instead of being a blessing 
to them it is the reverse. Possibly, with 
aboriginal man, wandering in nomadic tribes 
over desert wastes, through primeval forests, 
or over boundless prairies, this argument 
may, in a measure, hold good; his wants are 
few, and easily supplied; civilized life and 
its teachings mean to him annihilation, and 
with him “ ignorance is blissnot so, how¬ 
ever, in the great communities of the world, 
divided as they are into numerous unequal 
proportions, where each individual or national 
community is struggling for pre-eminence 
over those of other countries. He whose 
stalwart arm drives the chisel, the hammer, 
or the saw, works the loom or tills the earth, 
is by no means the least worthy of their com¬ 
ponent parts; and the more you give him 
facilities for instruction, the more you elevate 
the great masses of society of which he is a 
member, and after all its bone and sinew, and 
one of its chiefest supports. 

The late Lord Brougham, the great pioneer 
of teachings for the working classes, once 
said, “ By education men become easy to 
lead, difficult to drive, easy to govern, but 
impossible to enslave.” So intuitively con- 
| vinced of the truth of the latter portion of 
| this remark were the colonists and their de- 
| scendants in the now great American Re¬ 
public, who, as if they intended to foreshadow 
this fundamental truth, which would be enun- 
| ciated in the future by one of the greatest 
of the apostles of civil liberty, made it penal 
! to instil even the first rudimentary principles 
j of learning among their bondsmen; and 
I although schools in abundance existed all 
j over the Union, the African serf, by the 
* sweat of whose labour gigantic fortunes were 
! built up, was wholly debarred from their in- 
I fluences. We do not mean here to contrast 
the position of our working classes with that 
I of the quondam American slave, nevertheless, 
! the same principle applies to both; because 
! all infringement upon, or neglect of, great 
precepts or natural laws bears with them their 
1 own punishment. Colossal fortunes are also 
1 reared through the instrumentality of the 


former, therefore they should not be con¬ 
sidered as mere machines, but part and parcel 
of one great intellectual and industrial mass, 
and educated accordingly. 

Wherever civilization prevails there are 
people who will be educated in a measure. 
These to whom education is really useful, 
where proper opportunities are wanting, will, 
as far as means exist for doing so, be self- 
taught ; and these are the men to whom it 
becomes a blessing,—not, perhaps, so much 
to themselves, but to the community gene¬ 
rally. But self-teaching only exists in a 
degree,—the blind cannot lead the blind,— 
therefore it cannot reach very much farther 
than rudimentary principles without extra¬ 
neous aid. It may be argued, if you educate 
all the great masses of the population in the 
higher branches of science and of art, who is 
to do the labour. But this bears with it its 
own contradiction, because it is an impossi¬ 
bility. Take, for example, 100 different in¬ 
dividuals, give each of them the same facilities 
for knowledge, some of them will learn with 
avidity, others will never reach beyond its 
simplest forms, while of the great bulk, pos¬ 
sibly but one in ten will, after a period, only 
know how to read and write; therefore this 
argument is fallacy. 

We cannot complain much at the present 
time of the want of facilities for primary 
education. We have in our national system 
means of acquiring knowledge which the 
middle classes, let alone the operatives of a 
past generation, could never hope to reach. 
But we want something more; we require 
in addition the free, or comparatively free, 
teachings of the polytechnic schools of the 
Continent, where the ouvrier , in his blouse, 
is made acquainted with the great principles 
upon which the foundation of all industrial 
pursuits rest; and these he never can attain 
unless he is, in the first instance, primarily 
grounded in all the acquirements which are 
now, and but recently, within his reach. 

In Ireland we have but little manufacturing 
activity, yet that little requires to be stimu¬ 
lated. There are countries in Europe with 
far less surface and much smaller populations 
than ours, yet their products are carried over 
the entire globe. We see no reason why ours 
should not be also, when nurtured and assisted 
by free industrial training for our working 
classes, which we hope to see at no distant 
day accomplished. 


LAW. 

COURT OF COMMON PLEAS—JAN. 13. 

A BUILDING SURVEYOR’S FEES. 

Thomas Taylor v. Hall and Son .—This 
action was tried before Chief Justice Monahan 
and a special jury at the last Trinity After- 
Sittings, when a verdict was given in the 
plaintiff’s favor. A conditional order was 
subsequently obtained by the defendant, pur¬ 
suant to leave reserved to change the verdict 
had for plaintiff into a verdict for the de¬ 
fendant. The plaintiff is Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
a building surveyor carrying on business in 
this city; the defendants are Messrs. Hall 
and Son, builders, also of this city. 

Judge Morris delivered the judgment of 
the Court—The action was brought by a 
building surveyor to recover £45 3s. 9d. for 
work and labour, &c., done by him in taking 
out in detail the measurements and quantities 
upon plans prepared by Mr. William Fogerty, 
an architect, for the purpose of enabling 
builders to calculate the amount for which 
they would execute certain works at Dundrum 
Castle, the residence of Mr. Walsh. It ap¬ 
peared that the plans prepared would have 
involved an outlay of over .£ 2 , 000 , although 
Mr. Walsh intended to lay out no more than 
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from £600 to £800. By directions of the 
architec t (Mr. William Fogerty) the plaintiff 
prepared a bill of redactions which the de¬ 
fendant’s son (since deceased) offered to carry 
out for £900, and pay the plaintiff’s fees, but 
which offer Mr. Walsh refused to accept. 
Mr. Hall, junior, died in July, 18G8, and in 
September, 1868, Mr. Walsh entered into an 
agreement with Mr. Hall, senior, the present 
defendant, to execute the works for £635 
according to a plan originally prepared by 
the Messrs. Hall in 1866—this plan being 
altered in some respects pointed out by Mr. 
Walsh. The agreement then made provided 
that the defendant should not pay the plain¬ 
tiff’ s fees. At the trial the plaintiff relied 
upon a custom of the building trade by which 
the builder who executed the works paid the 
surveyor whose quantities, &c., were used. 
He (Mr. Justice Morris) was of opinion there 
was not sufficient evidence of any legal cus¬ 
tom such as was relied upon. There did 
appear to be a habit to include in the builder’s 
estimate a sufficient amount to pay the sur¬ 
veyor his fees, which amounted in fact to 
this, that the employer paid the surveyor 
through the builder; and Mr. Gribbon, a 
witness examined for the plaintiff, said the 
question as to paying these fees must depend 
upon the contract made between the employer 
and the builder. In this case the employer 
expressly assumed the responsibility as to 
these fees. The case of Moore v. the Whitney 
Guardians decided that if an employer pre¬ 
vented a builder from going on, he made 
himself liable to the surveyor, and that was 
in effect what occurred in this case. Although 
the defendant executed only £635 worth of 
work for Mr. Walsh, the verdict for the plain¬ 
tiff against the defendant gave him fees on 
works to the amount of £2,070, £2 for litho¬ 
graph copy of the quantities, and also £12 ! 
for reducing the grand plan to the more mo¬ 
derate one which Hall offered to carry out for | 
£900, but which Walsh refused. The verdict 
had for the plaintiff should be set aside, and 
* verdict entered for the defendant, with costa. 

COURT OF EXCHEQUER—JAN. 12. 

(Before the full court). 

PENALTIES FOR BREACH OF A BUILDING 
CONTRACT. 

Lady Louth v. James O'Neill and Others .— 
Mr. Houston, LL.D., for defendants, moved 
for leave to plead several defences. The 
action was instituted to recover the penalties 
on a bond for £100, executed by the principal 
defendant—a building contractor—and his 
sureties, for the erection, according to speci¬ 
fication, on plaintiff’s estate, of five cottages. 
The plans, &c., were prepared by James 
M* Ardle, the steward of plaintiff (who acted 
as clerk of works), and were of a superior 
character! Plaintiff complained that they 
had not been erected pursuant to the specifi¬ 
cation, nor of the best materials, nor within 
the period (seven months) provided by the 
contract. Defendants sought to plead accord 
and satisfaction; that the works were duly 
executed ; that the agreement was rescinded 
in various particulars; that before breach 
additional works were ordered, and others 
substituted for those in the specification, 
.which prevented their execution within the 
specified time; and further, that the defen¬ 
dant was discharged from the covenant as to 
time by the plaintiff, and on the part of the 
two sureties (defendants) an additional plea 
that plaintiff and defendant varied the 
original agreement without the knowledge 
or consent of the sureties. Their Lordships 
granted the motion. 

PAYMENT TO PROFESSIONAL WITNESSES. 

At the Coleraine Quarter Sessions, Mr. John 
Harvey, a surveyor resident in Coleraine, 
processed a farmer name M‘Clcnaghan for 
15s. loss sustained in attending upon two 
days as a witness for defendant. The case 
having been heard, the chairman (J. C. 
Coffey, Esq., Q.C.) said that the question had 
already been decided in a superior court. A 
professional gentleman, having refused to 
give evidence, was committed to gaol; and, 


when the matter came to be discussed, it was 
decided by Judge Fitzgerald (of course in 
accordance with law) that if a professional 
witness is brought before a court to give 
evidence upon a matter in which skiU in any 
particular profession of which the witness is 
a proficient is involved, he is to be paid for 
loss of time, and may refuse to be sworn un¬ 
less he is paid; but if the professional man 
is mixed up in the transaction in dispute, he 
cannot legally claim one farthing for loss of 
time. Mr. Harvey, having drawn up the 
contract between the parties for whom the 
measurements had been made, could not 
claim payment. The process should there¬ 
fore be dismissed. 

THE WONDERS OF THE BLOOD 
AND ITS CIRCULATION.* 

All plants, as well as animals, are permeated 
by a liquid from which they derive their 
nourishment, but throughout these two king¬ 
doms of the organic world the liquid becomes 
gradually perfected. In plants and the in¬ 
vertebrates it is a colourless sap or juice, but 
in the vertebrates are added those objects of 
intense interest—the red ceUs. This little 
fish—the lanceolet—indeed, has blood in 
which no red cells have been discovered, and 
in this particular and many others must be 
regarded as a connecting link between the 
two grand divisions of animals. The impor¬ 
tance of blood is also indicated by the fact 
that it is the first of the bodily constituents 
which appears in the embryo. The main 
purpose of this fluid is to make good the loss 
of substance which the solids suffer in per¬ 
forming their functions. No muscle can 
move, nor can the brain originate a thought, 
without yielding to the consuming fire of 
oxygen, part of itself. The blood, however, 
not only supplies materials to repair the 
breach, but also carries away the debris. 
That a stream of rich pure blood shaU flow 
into every tissue of the body, therefore, is an 
essential condition of its life, and there is 
scarcely any organ which does not subserve 
this all-important fluid. The digestive organs 
prepare for it, from the ton and a-half of food 
we yearly take, a fresh store ; the liver, lungs, 
skin, ana other parts relieve it of the waste 
stuff of the tissues, which would clog and 
poison it if retained, and its distribution is 
accomplished by the heart and bloodvessels 
—these marvels of creative perfection, which, 
more than any other parts of animal con¬ 
struction, have awed and instructed natural 
philosophers. This living stream has often 
been likened to a river which feeds towns 
with water, affords an easy mode of conveying 
supplies to the houses as it passes, and, be¬ 
sides, bears away their waste. But the com¬ 
parison is inappropriate, for, in the case of 
the river, the means for the removal of 
poHution are inadequate, and, indeed, in 
bearing such a burden, its natural function 
is perverted. Into the blood, however, sub¬ 
stances foreign to it, and excessive quantities 
of its fit materials, may be thrown without 
hurt, so perfect are the organs for their sepa¬ 
ration or for their storage, accordingly as 
they are wanted or not. One instance wiU 
suffice—we cannot thin or thicken our blood 
by the quantity of water we take. If two 
dogs were bled to-day, and the proportions of 
water in their blood ascertained, they would 
be the same this day month if one drank 
pints of water daily, and the other not a drop. 

Spouting from a wounded vessel, blood 
seems a red, simple liquid, warmed with the 
vital heat, but how complex it is I can demon¬ 
strate by four modes of analysis. The micro¬ 
scope will show wonderful intricacy; the 
spectroscope will exhibit in it more metals 
than you would find in a hardware shop; 
chemical tests wiH show a score of other sub¬ 
stances; and a few minutes after blood is 
drawn, it wiU of itself separate into two, or 
sometimes three, constituents. Two hundred 
years ago Malpighi discovered that the blood 
swarmed with little objects, the red cells. 
The oxyhydrogen microscope enables us to 

* By E. D. Mapotlier, M.D. Being substance of lecture 
delivered at Royal Dublin Society. 


throw on the screen an image of the human 
blood cells magnified some hundred times. .. 
The spectroscope may not only allow metals 
and the poisons derived from them to be 
detected, but the materials which produce 
various diseases may thus be some day ex¬ 
hibited. Iron is always in the blood—faintly 
in the green-sick girl, plentifuUy in the ruddy 
countryman; and, if the latter were to die, 
his sorrowing relatives might have a mourn¬ 
ing ring made from the iron his blood would 
yield. 

A test just discovered in Australia shows 
extraordinarily small quantities of blood in 
stains, even twenty years old. It is a mixture 
of tincture of guaiacum, and peroxide of hy¬ 
drogen, and you see with blood a beautiful 
blue colour is developed. If water alone 
were to circulate through our vessels, it would 
ooze out and make us dropsical; but “ blood 
is thicker than water, because of the 
albumen it contains, and therefore stays in 
the vessels. You see when I heat the fluid of 
the blood a white mass is separated, just as 
from white of egg, and this is albumen, the 
model feeding principle. Of the composi¬ 
tion of the blood of animals I wiU only further 
say that it is identical with that of their 
flesh, as proven by Dr. Playfair, now member 
for Edinburgh University. For that and 
many other reasons, in 1863,1 advocated the 
keeping of blood in the carcases of the 
animals we slaughter. Dr. Foot has lately 
told us that the Hons in our Zoological Gar¬ 
dens are fed with flesh in which the blood is 
retained. They have enriched the Society 
with numerous healthy cubs, while the lions 
in the London Gardens, fed on meat 
butchered in the usual way, have produced a 
scant, deformed, and sickly progeny. Tho 
composition of the blood varies surprisingly 
in different diseases, and thus physicians are 
led to hope that with the invaluable aid of 
chemistry the cause and cure of many an 
obscure and fatal malady will be discovered. 
The paleness of the consumptive, the bloated¬ 
ness of the apopletic, and the yellowness of 
the jaundiced, notably indicate changes in 
the quality of the blood ; but the most pro¬ 
found alteration occurs in cholera, more than 
two-thirds of the water of the blood being re¬ 
moved. 

In different races the composition of the 
blood varies, but this depends more on such 
circumstances as exercise, food, and air, than 
upon hereditary characteristics. I am suro 
no chemist could distinguish “ the blood of 
all the Howards” from that of the humblest 
peasant, if both for a while were dieted alike. 
In the blood of the thorough bred horse there 
is less fibrin than in that of the hackney, but 
this is owing to the pampered life of the one, 
and the toilful life of the other. 

The fourth analysis of the blood I have 
alluded to is a spontaneous one—namely, the 
separation of the clot serum, which occurs as 
the liquid coagulates a few minutes after it 
escapes from the body. This occurrence is 
very characteristic, indicates the life of the 
blood, and, what is remarable, it wiU take 
place when blood which was frozen is thawed, 
even months after it was removed. At first 
the blood congeals into a liver-like mass, out 
of which a colourless liquid is slowly squeezed, 
and, in about twenty-four hours the liquid is 
twice as large as the firm clot. The material 
which causes the clotting is called fibrin, from 
its mode of setting into interlacing threads, 
which entangle the red ceHs in their meshes. 
That the fibrin only exists in blood poured 
out, and is then an altered condition of the 
white cells, I have for many years believed. 

.The fact that the blood drawn by a 

leech does not clot has often puzzled me; but 
I think it is due to the smallness of the punc¬ 
ture made by the animal’s teeth, for the blood 
is so slowly delivered that time is allowed for 
the surrounding tissues to pick out the fibrin. 
Clotting is all-important, for without it the 
slightest wound would prove fatal. If one 
of our Vartry pipes hurst—a phenomenon you 
may have witnessed—out the water squirts, 
till the plumber stops the breach; but a 
wounded artery is plugged;by the clotting of 
the blood most effectually. 
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THE “ ROYAL” HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 

This Association held its annual general 
meeting on the 5th inst. at Butler House, 
Colonel the Rt. Hon. W. F. Tighe, in the 
ehair. 

The Rev. James Graves, hon. sec., read 
the following report:— 

“ The sanguine expectations expressed in the report 
read at the annual general meeting for 1868, with 
regard to the results to be expected from the change 
of name and constitution of the Association, then re¬ 
commended and subsequently adopted by the members, 
have been fully realised. Many parts of Ireland, 
where its existence was before almost unknown, have 
been opened to its operations, and thus its working 
has attained a truly national character. The roll of 
members comprised on the 81st of December 682 
names; of new members, 73 were elected during the 
year, and your committee are enabled thus to con¬ 
gratulate the members not only on an increase in the 
numerical strength of the Association, but also on its 
financial position, as most of the new members pay £1 
per annum, whilst the subscription in no case is under 
10s. 

11 This national character of the Association has, 
however, lod to still more rimportant and gratifying 
results: towards the close cf last year a memorial 
signed by your Very Rev. President on behalf of the 
Association, was laid before the Queen, the prayer of 
which was by her Majesty graciously received, and 
her pleasure communicated through the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department as follows:— 

“ 4 Whitehall, 27th December, 1869. 

‘“Sir, —I have had the honour to lay before the 
Queen the Petition of the President and Members of 
the Historical and Archaeological Association of Ire¬ 
land/ and I am to inform you that her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to comply with its prayer, 
and to signify her desire'that the Historical and Arch®- 
ological Association of Ireland be henceforth called 
‘The Royal Historical and Archeological Association 
of Ireland/ and that the members thereof be styled 
‘ Fellows of the Royal Historical and Archsological 
Association of Ireland.' 

“ 1 Tour obedient servant, 

“ ‘ H. A. Bruce. 

M 1 Rev. James Graves, &c., Ac." * 

“ Your committee feel assured that these gracious 
concessions will be most gratefully received by the 
Association at large; and they would recommend 
that, by virtue of the powers thus conferred, all the 
surviving original or founding members of the Associ¬ 
ation should be constituted the first Fellows under the 
Queen’s letter, no additional payment being required 
from them; all future Fellows to be elected and to 
pay an annual subscription of £1, and an entrance 
fee of £2. 

“ In order to carry out the intention of the Queen’s 
letter in practice, your committee would recommend 
that amended general rules, a draft of which will be 
submitted to the meeting, should be adopted as the 
future constitution of the Association. 

“The increase in the members of the Association, 
together with the large number of cognate learned 
societies for the publications of which your ‘ Journal ‘ 
is exchanged, having nearly exhausted the large im¬ 
pression of 800 copies of the now series commenced in 
1868, and as a still further demand may be confi¬ 
dently expected, your committee recommend that a 
fresh issue should commence with the year 1870, to 
consist of 1000 copies, and that this issue should be 
entitled ( The Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archsological Association of Ireland.’ 

“ It may be worth placing on record that your As- 
sociatiou has, during the past year, caused type to be 
cast to enable the ancient Irish Cryptic character 
known as Ogham Creabh to be “set up” by the 
printer; every representation of this character hitherto 
attempted by any individual or society having been 
effected by engraving, or by the imperfect means of 
the ‘rules’ and ‘hyphens’ used in ordinary Roman 
type. 

“ Daring the past year your committee has origi¬ 
nated a movement to secure tor the library of the As¬ 
sociation a large and valuable collection of Archa- 
ological drawings and sketches—the result of the life¬ 
long labours of your late lamented associate, George 
Victor Du Noyer, Esq. Your committee rejoice to 
Bay that the price fixed on these drawings by the 
friends of Mrs. Du Noyer has already been paid, and 
the collection banded over to your secretary. From 
the liberal response already received from the mem¬ 
bers, your committee trust that when next they re¬ 
port to the Association they will be enabled to state 
that the sum to be presented to Mrs. Du Noyer will 
considerably exceed the stipulated price, and will 
prove the high estimation which her late distinguished 
husband won for himself by his disinterested labours 
iu the cause of Irish Archaeology. 


“ The thanks of the Association are due to Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, Esq., for aid in the illustration of the 
‘Journal’ by the presentation of a large number of 
woodcuts needed to complete ‘ Dineley’s Tour in Ire¬ 
land in the time of Charles II/ 

“Daring the past year not only your Association, 
but Celtic and historic archeology and literature in 
general has suffered an Irreparable loss by the death of 
the Rev. James Henthom Todd, S.F., T.C.D. It 
would be out of place here to enlarge on merits so 
well known to the literary world as those of Dr. Todd 
are, but it may be allowed your committee to place 
on record the interest which that eminent scholar 
ever exhibited in the welfare of this Association. He 
joined its ranks when it had to contend with many 
difficulties; he rejoiced in its successful progress; 
and to your secretary, in bis office as editor of 
your 4 Journal/ the aid of his accurate and varied 
knowledge was cheerfully imparted even when suffer¬ 
ing under his last and fatal illness. Your committee 
have also to record with regret the removal by death 
of two old and zealous members—Major Elliott, of 
Rathcurby, and Thomas L. Cooke, Esq., Parsons- 
town ” 

The following was suggested by the hon. 
secretary, and passed unanimously:— 

“ Resolved—That the annual report be printed, 
and that we hereby express the deep sense of our 
gratitude to her Majssty the Queen for the favours 
she has so graciously conferred on this Association.” 

It being necessary to nominate two trustees 
under the amended 18th role, the names of 
Dr. James and Peter Bnrtchaell, Esq., County 
Surveyor, were suggested, and both gentle¬ 
men having consented to act, they were 
unanimously elected the first trustees of the 
Association. 

Mr. Graves, as treasurer, stated he had in 
hands ^85, received for life compositions of 
members, which he would hand over to the 
trustees, to be invested, along with the en¬ 
trance fees of Borne fellows to be this day 
elected. 

The treasurer, having brought up his ac¬ 
counts for the past year, J. G. Robertson and 
P. A. Aylward, Esqrs., were requested to act 
as auditors, and to make their report at the 
next meeting. 

The committee of the past year was re¬ 
elected to serve for the current year. 

Regulations for the custody and manage¬ 
ment of the Du Noyer Drawings were pro¬ 
posed by George H. Kinahan, Esq., and 
adopted, as follows :— 

1. That these drawings of our late distinguished 
associate be entitled “ The Du Noyer Drawings.” 

2. That no fellow or member be allowed to borrow 
any of the volumes of the Du Noyer Drawings out of 
the custody of the officers of the Association, except 
by special leave of the committee. 

3. That facilities be given to fellows and members 
of the Association, and to others introduced by same, 
to copy the sketches for archsological purposes. All 
such copies, whether published or otherwise, to be 
acknowledged as “ taken from the Du Noyer Draw¬ 
ings by permission of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland.” 

On the motion of J. H. Bracken, Esq., C.I., 
seconded by M. Fitzgibbon, Esq., the follow¬ 
ing resolution was unanimously agreed to:— 

“That a vote of thanks be given to the non-mem¬ 
bers of this Association who have aided in the pur¬ 
chase of the Du Noyer Drawings, and especially to 
Mr. Du Noyer’s colleagues of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland.” 

The election of fellows and members was 
next proceeded with. 

Three fellows were proposed, and elected 
as follow:—The Rt. Hon. Lord Castletown, 
of Upper Ossory; the Rev. G. R. P. Colles, 
LL.D., Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire; Wm. 
B. Leonard, Esq., Geological Survey of Ire¬ 
land, Kingsconrt, Co. Cavan. 

Two gentlemen, already members of the 
Association, were admitted to fellowship, on 
payment of the entrance fee, viz., General 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Larcom, Bart., 
K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., M.R.I.A., &c., Woods- 
lee, Wimbledon, London; John S. Sloane, 
Esq., M.R.I.A., Engineer Irish Lights De¬ 
partment, Woodlands Farm, Dublin. 

The following were elected as members:— 
Sir C. C. W. Domvile, Bart., San try House, 
Co. Dublin; Mons. Henri Gaidoz, Editor of 
the Revu$ Geltique , 82, Rue Madame, Paris; 
Miss Mary Anne M‘Dougall, HoUybrook 
Park, Raheny, and John G. Adair, Esq., 


Bellegrove, Monasterevan ; the Rev. Edward 
Rowan, R.C.C., St. Kevin’s, Glendalough; 
Oliver J. Burke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 22, 
Gardiner’s-place, Dublin; the Rev. John 
Grainger, M.A., Broughshane, Co. Antrim; 
the Rev. William Handcock, Hallyknocking, 
Kilsheelan; Mr. Joseph Digges, 27, Lincoln- 
place, Dublin; John T. Banks, Esq., M.D., 
President Queen’s College of Physicians, 
Dublin. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

A large number of books and pamphlets, 
the greater portion being the publications of 
kindred societies, sent for presentation to 
the library, were laid before the meeting. 
Amongst them was a copy of Miss Stokes’s 
splendid illustrations of Celtic ornamentation 
copied from the ancient MSS. in Trinity 
College. 

Mr. John Larkin, Colombldll, presented a 
curious fragment of sculpture which had 
formed an ordinary building stone in a house 
on his land, held from W. Flood, Esq., Pauls- 
town Castle, recently taken down. The house 
had been inhabited by his family “ for seven 
generations.” 

Dr. A. W. Foot, Dublin, contributed an 
interesting paper on the Cave of Dnnmore, 
which he had a short time since explored, in 
company with the Rev. James Graves and 
Mr. Burtchaell, County Surveyor, for the 
purpose of investigating the human remains 
found in the cavern. 

The Earl of Charlemont contributed an 
original letter, from amongst his family 
papers, on the subject of the fatal duel be¬ 
tween Harry Flood and James Affar. This 
letter was of great interest, as it had never 
before been made public. 

Amongst the other papers contributed were 
the following:— 

A notice of Sir Edmund Butler, of the 
Dullagh Knight (brother of Thomas tenth 
Earl of Ormonde, and remarkable as having 
resisted the claims of Sir Peter Carew, by 
whom he was defeated in a battle fought be¬ 
tween Kilkenny and Kilmogar), illustrated 
by State Papers now for the first time to be 
printed, by the Rev. Jas. Hughes, Maynooth 
College. 

A contemporary account (from the State 
Paper Office, London) of the expedition of 
Lord Deputy Sydney to attack a cranoge in 
an island in a lough near Armagh, 21st Sep¬ 
tember, 1566; edited and contributed by Dr. 
Caulfield, Cork. 

A notice of a curious stone coffer, or 
mediaeval cist, found at Movilla, Co. Down 
(with a drawing); by William H. Patterson, 
Esq., Strandtown, Belfast. 

Observations on a stone circle at Rathhugh, 
by Mr. Thomas Stanley, Tullamore. 

Thanks having been voted, in the usual 
form, to the various donors and exhibitors, 
the Association adjourned till the first Wed¬ 
nesday in April. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

A general meeting of the Academy was held 
on Monday evening, 

Sir Robert Kane in the chair. 

Rev. Dr. Dickson, F.T.C.D., gave an ac¬ 
count of a fragment of a block-book in the 
library of Trinity College. It is a specimen 
of early printing before movable types were 
employed. The only perfect copy of the 
same work, entitled “ Ars Moriendi,” is in 
the collection of T, O. Weigel, of Leipzic. 
The date of the printing is 1488. A photo¬ 
graphic fac-simile of Herr Weigel’s copy was 
exhibited. This copy is stated to he the 
“editio princeps” and unique, and corre¬ 
sponds exactly with the fragment remaining 
in the College Library. 

The paper was referred to the council for 
publication. 

Dr. Barker read a paper on “ The Illumi¬ 
nation of Microscopic Objects.” 

The paper was referred to the counoil for 
publication. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members :—William Archer, Esq., 21, Upper 
Pembroke-street; Robert Stawell Ball, Esq., 
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M.A., 48, Wellington-plaoe; Robert Day, 
Esq,, jon., Montenotte, Cork; Sir John 
Esmonds, Bart., Ballynastragh, Gorey; T. 
A, Jones, Esq., Pres. R.H.A., 9, Up. Mount- 
■treat; Rev. John P. Mahaffy, F.T.C.D., 88, 
North Great George’s-street; Joseph P. 
O’Reilly, Esq., C.E., Sandymount. 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Ths third evening scientific meeting for the 
session of 1869-70 will be held on Monday 
evening. The meeting will be held in the 
Lecture Theatre. Communications:—Dr. 
Alexander Macalister—“On the Curves in 
the Spine, oonsidered from an nesthetical 
point of view.” Dr. J. Emerson Reynolds, 
keeper of the minerals and analyist—“ Notes 
on the Determination of the •Flashing Point’ 
of Petroleum Oils in accordance with the 
terms of the Aot of Parliament.” For exhi¬ 
bition—Drawing of the Nebula in Argos. A 
new Light recently proposed for Use in 
Photography, by Dr. Yan Monckhoven, of 
Vienna. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
OF IRELAND. 

A general meeting of this institution was 
held on Wednesday evening in the Museum 
Building, Trinity College: J. Ball Greene, 
Esq., president, in the ohair. Mr. C. P. 
Cotton read a paper on “ A novel means of 
transit for minerals in the county of Sligo 
Mr. Bailey exhibited a model by Mr. Hodson, 
of London, used for a similar purpose ; and 
Mr. A. M‘Donnell described a movable crane, 
now in use at the Inchicore Works. 


THE ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND. 

A general meeting of this society was held 
on Wednesday evening in the Museum Build¬ 
ing, Trinity College: William Andrews, Esq., 
in the chair. Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay read a 
paper on “ Further Researches in the Gold 
Fields of ScotlandRev. Dr. Haughton, a 
paper by J. D. La Touche, Esq., on “A 
spheroidal structure occurring in some 
Silurian rocks of Wales;” and Professor 
Macalister a paper on “ Some fragments of a 
cranium of alow type, dug up recently in the 
vaults of Trinity College ChapeL ’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Varieties of Irish History from Ancient and 
Modern Sources and Original Documents . 
By James J. Gaskin. Dublin: W. B. 
Kelly, Grafton-street. Pp. 446. 

The author of this work accounts for its ap¬ 
pearance by telling us that, having delivered 
a lecture on the subject of Dalkey, its ancient 
port, its holy wells, and its castles, he was 
(subsequently, at the request of several resi¬ 
dents in the locality, induced to undertake 
its publication with “ very many additions.” 
The additions (“ which he hopes will render 
the work more acceptable and entertaining ”) 
consist of archaeological, topographical, social, 
and political memoranda, collected, at an 
enormous amount of trouble and research, 
from various sources not generally accessible. 

The history of the mock kingdom of Dalkey 
and its monarch, Stephen I.; the “ coronation 
sermon,” said to have been written by the 
celebrated John Philpot Curran; and the 
account of the festivities so long kept up 
here, will no doubt be read with deep interest 
by many. 

Respecting the postal arrangements be¬ 
tween Dublin and London at the end of the 
last century, our author gives some portions 
Of a report presented to the Irish Parliament, 
suggesting plans for shortening the time in 
transmitting the mails from one capital to 
the other. Eighty years ago about fifty 
hours were spent m what is at the present 
day accomplished in eleven !:— 

“ The communication between London and Dublin 
may be shortened in point of time nearly one-half: 
t j judge of this, it is necessary to see how the mail is 


despatched at present (1798); it is sent to the packet 
at different hours, from six till twelve in.the evening, 
according as the tide serves; but when the tide serves 
between twelve and six, it waits for the tide: so that, 
taking the average, there are three hours here lost for 
one-half of the year. It is put on board the packet 
at the Pigeon-boose Dock. If the wind blow fresh 
from the east, or noith-east, the packet cannot sail; 
and thu9 an entire tide, sometimes two tides, or 
twenty-four hours, are lost. If the wind happens to 
blow fresh from the north at neap tides, the packet is 
sometimes neaped in the dock, as happened last 
somraer, and, therefore, cannot sail; all this to the 
very great injury of trade. When the packet sails, 
unless the wind be to the westward, she has con¬ 
siderable difficulty in working out, to the great loss 
of time. When she arrives at Holyhead, which, 
taking an average of nine hours, is, perhaps, too short 
a time, the mail there waits for the coach to go out in 
the morning, and crossing two ferries, and passing 
over several mountains, and the sands of Cheshire, 
forty-seven hours are allowed for its arrival in London, 
but in general it takes forty-eight When the mail 
returns to Holyhead, nearly the same delays arise 
there again (for that also is a tide harbour), so that, 
taking the average, a letter written from Dublin to 
London is in general not answered in less than a 
week; but, supposing the packet to lie and take in 
the mail at the Sound of Irelands Eye, the mail 
would then be despatched at a certain hour every 
night, for the packet could sail at any given hour, 
and with any wind that blows, and could go out in 
weather that she could not work out in from the 
Pigeon-house Dock, and in fifteen minutes from the 
time the mail is put on board, she would be com¬ 
pletely at sea, lying her course. When the mail 
arrives at Holyhead, if, instead of sending it across 
two ferries to Chester, it were sent from Bangor ferry, 
along Lord Penryn’s road, coming out at the head of 
the valley of Llanroost, to Shrewsbury, by paying 
a little attention to shortening the road through 
Anglesea, and finishing Lord Penryn’s road about 
four miles, the distance might be shortened by twenty- 
four miles. The distance between Holyhead and 
Shrewsbury at present is one hundred and fourteen 
miles; shortened by twenty-four, it would be ninety. 
The expenses attending the completing this line of 
road would not exceed £4,000. The distance be¬ 
tween Dublin and Ireland’s Eye might be shortened 
half a mile, and make the distance six miles and 
a-balf. Supposing, then, this mode adopted, the 
mail cart might run from Dublin to Ireland’s Eye in 
one hour; from Ireland’s Eye, the packet being near 
two leagues to the eastward of the Pigeon House, 
and being so readily at sea, by giving a little premium 
to the captain and crew (supposing a guinea a trip), 
for each time the mails were landed in twelve hours 
after delivered, this being little more than the rate of 
four knots (or miles) an hour, five times out of six 
the mails would be delivered in time; and if, instead 
of sacrificing the interest of the public to the con¬ 
venience of mail-coach traveller?, their interest were 
to give way, and the mails be sent forward in a 
lighter carriage, carrying two passengers only, and 
the coachman and guard, with a little encouragement 
the mails might be pushed from Holyhead to Llan¬ 
gollen (sixty miles by the short road) at the rate of 
seven miles an hour, and from Llangollen, the diffi¬ 
culties of the Welch road being surmounted, and the 
road from thence through Shrewsbury to London 
(one hundred and eighty-six miles good), the mail 
might be pushed at the rate of eight miles and a-half 
an hour (the mails to Shrewsbury formerly ran ten 
miles an hour), the account of time would then stand 
thus— 


From Dublin to Ireland's Eye .. 


Hoars 

1 

Putting malls on board 

.. 

04 

From Ireland's Eye to Holyhead 

.. 

12 

Landing mails. 

.. .. 

0| 

From Holyhead to Llangollen, allowing for 
crossing Bangor ferry . 

10 

From Llangollen to London .. 

•• •• 

23 


Total 

47 


“ Supposing, then, the mails to leave Dublin at 
eight iu the evening, they would be at Holyhead a 
quarter past nine in the morning; leave Holyhead 
at ten, be at Llangollen at seven in the evening, and 
in London at five the next evening, and letters might 
be answered by that night’s post; and, supposing the 
Irish mails to leave London also at eight, and allow¬ 
ing one hour more for coming from Llangollen by 
night, the mail would be at Dublin at six the fourth 
evening. Upon return of the mail from London, in 
order to avoid any delay arising at Holyhead from 
waiting for the tide, a short pier should be run out 
from the rock near the light-house, at which the 
packet next in order for sailing should lie afloat, and 
which would be then ready for sea at any time of the 
tide, and thus the communication between the two 
countries would be completed, without losing time on 
either side; the expense of this pier would amount to 
about £4,000. The advantages of snch expeditious 
communications are too obvious to need argument. 


“ Another advantage arising from the adoption of 
this plan would be the speedy despatch of government 
expresses, which at present are frequently delayed for 
hours together on account of the tide.” 

To those who have never been favored with 
a view of the “ Bay of Dublin,” the following 
may be offered as a fair description, while at 
the same time it affords a sample of the 
author’s style:— 

“ Nature has done much for this far-famed 1 Beauti¬ 
ful Bay.' She has disposed of some of the numerous 
objects of her creation in the most picturesque and 
artistic style, in decorating its gently sweeping and 
undulating shores. Edwin Hayes, R.A., the greatest 
marine painter that Ireland has ever produced, whose 
numerous art productions, sketched in calm, sunshine, 
and storm, in the Bay of Dublin, have been highly 
prized by the Royal Academy of London, believes 
that, for the artist and lover of nature, it possesses 
more real and ideal beauty, caased by the happy 
grouping of its charming accessories, than any other 
bay lie ever sketched, either on the coasts of England, 
Scotland, France, Spain, or Holland. To him, In the 
days of his yonth, it was a never-failing source 
of interest and beauty. Creswick, another marine 
painter, of European reputation, said that Dnblin 
Bay, in an autumnal sunrise, was one of the finest 
prospects of nature that he had ever seen. For miles 
round the Bay of Dublin we have grand succession of 
scenic effects, abounding in bold and striking con¬ 
trasts—in picturesque foregrounds for the painter, 
aod in dazzling bird’s-eye views for the lover of 
nature. 

“ The amphitheatre of mountains which extends 
from Bray Head in the south, and terminates in the 
Dublin chain, where ' Young Harry, with his beaver 
on,’ was knighted by the unfortunate Richard II., 
presents a strange contrast with the well-wooded, 
historic, and pastoral shores of Fingal, Clontarf (the 
Marathon of Ireland),and Sutton, on the north-east; 
while the caves of Ben-Edair (the Hill of Howth), in 
which it is known that seals have taken refuge in 
storms; the “ Needles,” rearing their craggy heads 
most majestically above the waves; the Bailey light, 
with its associations of sadness, in the north, present 
a coup (Tail of surpassing beauty; while the white- 
robed Poolbeg light (the Eddystone of Dublin Bay), 
which is approached by a wall 17,754 ft. long, run¬ 
ning through the sea, warns mariners of the dangers 
of the North and South Bulls or banks on either side 
of it.” 

We are told that the purity of the Dalkey 
air has been esteemed from the most remote 
times. When Dublin was visited in 1576 
with a dreadful plague, its inhabitants rushed 
to Dalkey, as to a sanctuary. At a public 
entertainment on the occasion of laying the 
foundation-stone of Coolamore harbour, in 
September, 1868, one of the speakers stated 
“ that he had known nine apothecaries obliged 
to leave the place for want of business ”/! 

On the ancient castles of Dalkey and Bul¬ 
lock our author descants enthusiastically, 
quoting several authorities in support of his 
statements. 

We cannot refrain from extracting a pas¬ 
sage which is peculiarly suitable to our 
columns:— 

“ In the castles of Dalkey and Bullock, and more 
particularly in the latter, First Pointed doorways, 
evidently original, are found side by side with others 
which have round or semicircular headings. This 
circumstance alone would indicate that the buildings 
cannot be older than about the middle of the twelfth 
century—a period to which the plain depressed 
moulding, which runs round the external angles of 
the small semicircular windows, would seem to point 
The simple barrel-arch, which forms the vault at 
Bullock, Dalkey, and elsewhere, is also highly cha¬ 
racteristic of the same age. A similar remark applies 
to the continuous row of pointed arches which pro¬ 
jected from the interior of the wall of the upper 
chamber of the Dalkey castle, now destroyed. But 
of all the architectural evidences of the age of the 
buildings under notice remaining, a warrior's head, 
which stands out from the south-western angle of the 
western tower of Bullock castle, at a considerable 
distance from the ground, is the most important. 
This head is represented as protected by a conical 
helmet, without visor, but furnished with a nasal or 
straight bar, whioh defended the front of the face, 
and particularly covered the nose of the wearer. 
There are numerous sculptural and pictorial authori¬ 
ties for assigning this curious carving to a period not 
later than a.d. 1200. Taken by itself, it might 
possibly be considered older; but as the building to 
which it is an original appendage contains features, 
such as First Pointed and other arches of the so-called 
1 Gothic ’ style, we cannot suppose that it can date 
much earlier than about the year 1160. One other 
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little attempt at ornamentation worthy of notice may 
be o beer red in the larger castle of Dalkey ; it is the 
arrangement in chevron fashion (on a line with the 
base of the tower parapet) of the stones of the 
chimney. This has a most decidedly twelfth-century 
look.” 

We must draw our notice to a close—suffi¬ 
cient has been said to give our readers some 
insight into the very varied contents of these 
interesting “ Varieties,” and to induce them 
to invest a few shillings in the purchase of 
a copy. It is a work that will be always 
“ new,” and that may be taken up and read 
at convenient intervals. 

Mr. Gaskin may well be proud of his labors; 
we cannot do less than venture a hope that 
the present edition will soon be exhausted, 
and that a new and revised one will be called 
for. 

The publisher (Mr. W. B. Kelly, of Grafton - 
street) has spared no expense in the produc¬ 
tion of this work in our city; the printing 
and paper will bear examination; the binding 
is very effective. Some good (though rather 
highly-tinted) chromo-lithographs and a map 
accompany the volume. 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. John M'Curdv, C.E., has furnished the 
Board of Trinity College with plans for the 
improvements contemplated in front of “ Old 
Trinity,” and also along the side bounded by 
College-street. The Board generously pro¬ 
pose to bear half the expense; the Municipal 
Council to guarantee the other half. The 
granite base and railing in College-street is 
to correspond in every way with that erected 
twenty-six years ago at opposite side of 
College grounds in Nassau-street, under the 
superintendence and from the designs of Mr. 
Robert Mallett, formerly of this city. The 
sheds and workshops which stand behind the 
old and unsightly wall are to be removed ; 
the gables of the chapel and dining-hall 
pointed and restored; and many other im¬ 
provements imperatively required effected. 
The new railing in front will be thrown back 
about 15 ft., and this space added to the road¬ 
way will assist greatly the traffic facilities 
at this point. It is said that two or three 
fountains will be placed in front of the College. 
The ^removal of the Burke and Goldsmith 
statues will, of course, be a matter of neces¬ 
sity. In the Irish Builder, No. 227, we 
gave a full account of the construction of the 
“ Grille in Nassau-street.” We understand 
that at an early meeting of the Civic Body 
the matter will again come on for discussion, 
and we hope for ratification. 


PERILS OF COUNTY SURVEYORS 
IN IRELAND! 

The following appears in a recent number of 

the Engineer :— 

“ In the recent open competitions for two 
county surveyorships in Ireland, by exami¬ 
nation, instituted by the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners at Dublin, Messrs. L. T. Vernon 
Harcourt and Henry Temple Humphreys, 
A.I.C.E., were the successful candidates. 

“We hope that both gentlemen have in¬ 
sured their liveB t 

“We congratulate them on no small dis¬ 
play of personal courage! 

“ Upon the whole, we think that a sur- 
veyorBhip in Sierra Leone would be the 
safest of the two posts ” !!! 


PROFESSIONAL DISLOYALTY. 

In reviewing some of the building competi¬ 
tions during the year just closed, a contem¬ 
porary (whose birth was registered on its 
first Saturday) has the following :— 

“In June the guardians of Woolwich ap¬ 
pointed a firm of auctioneers to erect their 
new workhouse. One cannot conceive any¬ 
thing more ridiculous. They go, no doubt, 
to their lawyer to be doctored. It seems 
that there was no open competition for the 
work, but had there been one, with proper 
professional advice to assist at the decision, 
the auctioneers would still have stood an 
equal chance with the rest, whereas the whole 


matter was left entirely to the decision of 
men who probably knew nothing about the 
subject under consideration, and were de¬ 
sirous to beat down the remuneration to 2 per 
cent., at which price a Mr. Gosling, architect, 
of Woolwich, actually offered to do the work, 
whilst Messrs. Church and Rickwood, the 
auctioneers, were more loyal to a profession 
to which they do not belong, and refused to 
take less than 4 per cent. When we are thus 
attacked from within the fold, the subject 
becomes extremely difficult to deal with, and 
we must cease to wonder that architects are 
but lightly esteemed by outsiders.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Steam Omnibus at Edinburgh —Naim’s 
patent steam omnibus is similar in appearance to one 
of the largest horse omnibuses. It has only three 
wheels, however, of 8 ft. in diameter and these are 
solid and of wrought iron, with willow-wood tyres. 
The power is communicated through the two hind 
wheels, and the vehicle is steered by the front wheel. 
The boiler is in front, and the vapour from the furnace 
passes along beneath the seats outside to the hinder 
end, where it passes out through a short horizontal 
funnel above the conductor’s head. There are ar¬ 
rangements for preventing the heat from incommoding 
the passengers, either inside or outside. The vehicle 
accommodates fifty passengers, and the engine is of 
six-horse power. The speed can be increased up to 
twenty miles an hour if desired. The cost is about 
that of a horse omnibus with the horses. These par¬ 
ticulars are given by the patentee, Mr. Nairn, of Leith. 
— Builder. 

The Congress of Pre-Historical Archaeology, lately 
held at Copenhagen, arrived at these results—that 
the hitherto supposed early dates of the “ Kitchen- 
middens” would have to be reviewed, and the early 
condition of Scandinavia was considered inferior in 
civilization to the more southern parts of Europe. 
Neither were the stone, bronze, and iron ages so 
strongly marked as supposed, and the speakers at 
Copenhagen often brought with them specimens to 
illustrate their remarks. 

A Joint-Stock Company’s Office. —It was none 
of your temporary booths shut up fungus-like in the 
heart of the City Vanity Fair: booths run up of ma¬ 
terials picked up anywhere and draped in gaudy 
calico and tinsel to hide their rottenness from the 
public. In the pride of its characteristic oriental 
architecture, the Credit Fonder reared itself like 
Abdu-y-raham’s famous mosque, upon massy columns 
contributed from every clime—Ottoman porphyry, 
Hellenic marble, Scottish granite, freestone, sandstone, 
and Kentish rag. The City pillars, most critically 
scrutinized by competent judges, as being quarried 
nearest home, were solid enough, as all the City 
knew. Their bases were seated the deeper, that years 
and former panics had heaped around them the 
wrecks of many a fallen house. Now the business 
was full six months old too, and in those days 
businesses were not only born into their prime, but 
they lived fast The Credit Fonder and Mobilier of 
Turkey had come to be looked on as rather a vener¬ 
able institution, and its governor, Mr. Childersleigh, 
was respected as an old City man. Long ere now it 
had moved out of its temporary offices into a palace 
in Lothbury, whose vast portals and Brobdignagian 
windows would have dwarfed to pigmies a race of 
giant customers. The mansion had been reared re¬ 
gardless of all cost by a speculative building company, 
on a site bartered for a carpeting of bank notes. Its 
founders had given the architect carle blanche, merely 
stipulating that a fabulous number of Peterhead 
granite columns should be introduced somehow or 
other along the Italian facade. The upper row of 
these were diverted from their more natural purposes, 
and consecrated to the support of a heterogeneous 
colony of statues, among which, however, Childer- 
sleigh’s more fastidious taste had insisted on putting 
some sort of order. Towering high above the rest, 
her features wreathed in benignant smiles, a colossal 
figure of Plenty was emptying out a cornucopiaful of 
the choicest gifts and blessings on the floods of lucky 
clients that passed surging out and in below.— Com¬ 
bi’ll Magazine. 

Petrifying Human Bodies. —A remarkable dis¬ 
covery has just been made by a man at Grenoble, by 
which it is calculated that cemeteries and graveyards 
will become superfluous. At the decease of an indi¬ 
vidual the body is plunged into a liquid invented by 
this man of Grenoble, and in about five years the 
individual is turned into stone. The secret of the 
petrifaction is only known to the discoverer. But he 
goes further. He says that in a thousand years’ time, 
if persons will only preserve their relatives and friends, 
they will be able to build houses with them, and thus 
live in residences surrounded by their ancestors ! 


The Health of Dublin.— In the Dublin regis¬ 
tration district the births registered during the week 
ending January 8th, amounted to 153. The average 
number in tbe corresponding week of the years 1864 
to ’69 inclusive, was 143. The deaths registered 
during the week were 174. The average number in 
the corresponding week of the previous six years was 
156 Eleven deaths were caused by fever, viz., 8 by 
typhus, 2 by typhoid or enteric fever, and 1 by simple 
continued fever. The average number of deaths from 
fever registered in the corresponding week of the pre¬ 
vious six years was 8. Scarlet fever proved fatal to 
13 persons. Two deaths resulted from diphtheria, 3 
from croup, and 1 from whooping cough. Seven 
children were carried off by convulsions. Bronchitis 
was the cause of 30 deaths, and pneumonia or infla- 
mation of the lungs of 5. Four deaths were referred 
to apoplexy, and 3 to paralysis. Ten deaths were 
caused by heart disease. Two deaths were ascribed 
to liver disease, and 1 to nephria or Bright's disease. 
Phthisis or pulmonary consumption caused 24 deaths, 
mesenteric disease 4, and hydrocephalus or water on 
the brain 8. Four deaths resulted from cancer. 
Eleven deaths from violent causes were registered— 
of these 10 were accidental, and 1 was homicidal. 
Fifty-seven of the deaths registered during the week 
occurred in hospitals and other public institutions; of 
this number 10 took place in the North Dublin, and 
15 in the South Dublin Union Workhouse. The 
number of deaths registered in the entire of the Dublin 
Registration District during the week, represents an 
annual ratio of 29 in every 1,000 of the populat on 
by the Census in 1861. In London the ratio was 28; 
in Glasgow 47 ; and in Edinburgh 37. 

A Case for the Lawyers.—I t is stated, but we 
(Building News ) know not with how much truth, that 
there will shortly come before the courts a case of 
greast interest to architects and builders. About four 
years ago a company was formed in Birmingham for 
the purpose of building an exhibition hall, to bo 
called the Curzon Halt Mr. Edward Holmes, of Bir¬ 
mingham, was appointed architect; and subsequently 
the tender of Messrs. Hoise'y Brothers was accepted 
for the building. Four of the annual dog shows 
have been held in the ball, and it has also undergone 
some alteration, under the superintendence of another 
architect. Some defects of construction are now said 
to exist, and the company intend bringing an action 
against Mr. Holmes. 

The Glasgow Joiners. —The joiners of Glasgow 
have resolved to give notice to the employers that, oil 
and after the 1st March, they would adopt the nino 
hours’ system, and require the advance of a halfpenny 
per hour. 

Expeditious Surveying. —A trigonometrical sur¬ 
vey of England and Wales, on the scale of one inch to 
the mile, has just been completed. The survey was 
ordered just 80 years ago. 

It appears that the surface of glass which contain* 
soda undergoes considerable change after a lengthy 
exposure to the air. Bluish glass undergoes no such 
alteration, but that which has originally a greenish 
tinge becomes brown after a time, whilst very pure 
white deteriorates rapidly, showing first a yellow, 
then a brown, and finally a violet film. .XI this 
season of the year we do not require this additional 
colouring to the appearance of our already discoloured 
atmosphere. It has been noticed that some modem 
stained gloss on a foggy day has almost the richness 
of the ancient. We need not go for a solution of this. 
The old glass has acquired in the course of ages a film 
which takes the place of a permanent fog, especially 
on those colours which, like the ruby, are formed by 
a thin coating of the coloured glass on a thicker plate 
of transparent metal. 

Modbri* Customs—P resentations and Testimonials are largely on 
the increases thia modern custom appear* to extend to almost every 
household, tor no auspicious event is allowed to pass without its 
being marked by some pleasing souvenir; Birthdays, christenings. 
Marriage*, the seasons of the year, such at Christmas, New Yenr, <5cc , 
invariably receive special commemoration The attention of one of 
the great London Manufacturers, Mr. J. W. Binsox, of 25, Old Bond 
Street, and of the City Steam Factory, Ludgate Hill, has been directed 
to this subject. With the view of giving more artistic effect to this 
custom of society, he has published a most intereating Illustrated 
Historical Pamphlet upon Watches and Clocks, also one upon artUtie 
Gold Jewellery, silver and X cctro plate; all are profusely illustiutcl 
with choice designs, and are sent post free for 2d. each, thus bringing 
within the reach of those who live even thousands of miles away fro n 
London, one of the largest and most artistic collections which can be 
seen in any part of ths world { and,if necessary, designs ore prepared 
to Ulustrate any special case. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with aeeounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. P. O. Orders 
should be made payable to Mr. Peter Roe. 

All Communications respecting the Irish 
Builder, should be addressed to Mr. Petek Roe, 
42, Mabbot-strcet, to whom all payments for 
Subscriptions and Advertisements must be made . 
RATE OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
IRISH BUILDER. 

Yearly (delivered in the city and circuit) ... Gs. 
„ „ by post ... ... 8». 

*** Payable strictly in advance . 
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Ch i ch ester-by-the- Sea , Whitehead . 

f LTUATE between Whitehead and 
Blackhead, two boldly-project¬ 
ing headlands at the entrance 
into Belfast Lough, and distant 
from Belfast about eleven or 
twelve miles, is a beautiful and 
well-sheltered bay, which takes 
name from Castle Chichester (an 
ancient seat of the Donegal family), 
of which the only portion now remain¬ 
ing is the old square tower. The great 
natural beauties of this bay, and its evident 
capability for being developed into a delight¬ 
ful sea-side retreat, have induced a Belfast 
gentleman of energy and good taste to pur¬ 
chase the most desirable portion of it, with 
the object of converting it into a first-rate 
watering-place. 

The site selected has every advantage— 
sloping gradually and gently up from a 
lovely beach, sheltered from the east and 
west by the noble headlands above nentioned 
(each rising perhaps 1,000 feet above the sea 
level), and possessing an aspect directly 
southern, there are few places with which we 
are acquainted in this country possessing the 
same natural advantages, or offering equal 
inducements to those whose means allow 
them to exchange during the summer months 
the heavy, oppressive atmosphere of the city 
for the invigorating freshness of the sea 
breezes. In addition, however, to the at¬ 
tractions afforded by circumstances of site 
and charming scenery, there is still wanted— 
before a watering-place can become a favorite 
resort, especially for the members of a mer¬ 
cantile community like Belfast—railway com¬ 
munication. In this respect Chichester-by- 
the-Sea is extremely fortunate, inasmuch as 
the Whitehead station of the Carrickfergus 
and Larne Railway is so situated in the 
very centre of the property that from 
it to the most remote part of the ground 
would be only a few minutes’ walk ; and we 
are certain that the able and courteous 
manager of the Northern Counties line of 
railway will increase the number of trains, 
and at the hours most convenient for those 
whose pursuits require them to go up and 
down daily. Another very great advantage 
to parties btulding on this property is, that 
every householder will be entitled to a first- 
class free ticket for ten years. During the 
summer season, those who prefer it will have 
the opportunity of travelling by water, as it 
is the intention to have a steamer plying 
regularly from Belfast to the harbour at 
Whitehead. From what we have said it will 
at once be seen that this enterprise has 
everything to recommend it most favourably 
to the people of Belfast and neighbourhood, 
both as to situation and facilities of communi¬ 
cation. 

The proprietor, Hugh Andrews/Esq., has 
set to work in the right fashions He has 
appointed as his architect Mr. T. lievey, of 
Belfast, who has laid out the grouA to the 
best possible advantage ; and, to judge from 
the 44 bird’s-eye ” view (see illustration), 
Chichester-by-the-Sea will far exceed in 



picturesque arrangement any of the local 
watering-places. In order to give at once an 
impetus to the movement, Mr. Andrews is 
about to build some blocks of houses for 
letting during the season, and our illustration 
contains a perspective view and plan of one 
of these blocks (of four houses), in every 
respect suitable for the purpose, both as 
regards the external effect and internal ac¬ 
commodation. The ground will be let in lots 
of an acre or half-acre, as may be desired; 
and the proprietor is prepared to advance 
one-half the cost to those who propose build¬ 
ing, at a very fair rate of interest, added to 
the ground rent. 

A very noticeable feature in the plan is an 
esplanade or terrace along the shore, about 
20 feet wide, common to all the residents. 
This wiU prove a great attraction, and one 
the absence of which is much felt in Bangor, 
Holywood, &c. 

The works will be commenced immediately, 
and some of the houses wiU be ready for 
occupation in May or June next. 

We had recently the pleasure of going over 
the ground with Mr. Wright, of Whitehead, 
and were much struck by the magnificence of 
the views from it. Immediately opposite is 
Bangor; to the left Scotland is plainly dis¬ 
cernible ; to the right a good portion of 
Belfast Lough comes into view, and inland 
there are good views of wood and water. 

We understand the maps and other infor¬ 
mation can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Andrews, Prince’s Dock ; to Mr. Wright, 
Whitehead; or at the architect’s office, 12, 
Linenhall-street, Belfast. 

We heartily wish Mr. Andrews success t in 
his spirited undertaking. 


CRAMER AND CO.’S NEW MUSIC 
WAREHOUSE. 

On the site in Westmoreland-street, formerly 
occupied by Mr. Marcus Moses, there has 
recently been erected a new pianoforte gal¬ 
lery and music warehouse for Messrs. Cramer 
and Co. The building just completed adds 
greatly to the appearance of this leading 
thoroughfare of our city. The front is of a 
mixed style of architecture—Italian-Gothic, 
with modifications to suit our variable climate. 
The upper portion is built chiefly of white j 
and coloured bricks, pierced by circular hood 
windows, with limestone dressings, head mul- 
lions, and carved bosses, resting on limestone 
pillars, with foliated capitals. The arcade of 
the upper floor is one series of limestone 
columns, with ornameijtal capitals. The 
entire front is surmounted by a cornice of 
the same stone, supported on large consoles. 
The shop front is composed'of twoJarge and 
highly polished mahogany sashes, with plate- 
glass windows; the porch at the entrance is 
also of mahogany, and the flooring is com¬ 
posed of tesselated pavement. On the right 
of the shop front is a fine hall entrance, in 
limestone, elaborately moulded and carved. 
The first wareroom is about 50 ft. square, 
and from this two broad flights of stairs of 
eight steps each, under two arches, supported 
by metal columns, with ornamental capitals, 
Lad into a larger wareroom. This—the 

principal wareroom—is very extensive, and a 
gallery, 10 ft. wide, runs along two sides of 
it. The gallery is also supported by metal 
colimns of an ornamental character. This 
apartment is lighted by clear-storey windows 
from the top. All the pillars are painted in 
imitation of Aberdeen marble by Mr. Bat- 
tersby, of St. Stephen’s-green, who also de¬ 


corated the interior. The roof is supported 
by circular principals, which are exposed and 
carved. Messrs. Cramer and Co. have opened 
a communication with a portion of the build¬ 
ing that was formerly the Agricultural Bank, 
and also with their premises in Fleet-street, 
so that the entire concern is now one of the 
largest music warehouses in the Kingdom. 

Mr. William G. Murray, of Lr. Gardiner- 
street, was the architect, and Messrs. Crowe, 
Gt. Brunswiek-street, the contractors. The 
grates, hot-water apparatus, and chimney- 
pieces were supplied by Messrs. Maguire and 
Sons, of Dawson-street. The firm of Aider- 
man Gregg and Son, of Sackville-street and 
Great Brunswiek-street, supplied the gas- 
fittings. The mahogany fittings and counters 
were manufactured by Messrs. Byrne and 
Sons, of Henry-street. 


CHURCH OF ST. BARNABAS, 
NORTH LOTS. 

This church (of which we gave an illustration 
in our number for 15th April last) was conse¬ 
crated on Monday by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. It is in what is termed the Perpen¬ 
dicular Gothic style, and consists of nave, 
80 ft. by 82 ft. 6 in.; and chancel, 20 ft. by 
18 ft. Advantage was taken by the architect 
of a fall in the ground towards the north, 
by which a vestry-room has been provided 
immediately under the chancel. At the 
south-east of the building rises a tower 185 
ft. in height, and 15 ft. square, with hand¬ 
some spirelets at each angle. In this is placed 
the principal entrance to the church. The 
material used is black stone with dressings 
of Bath stone. The church is fitted with 
open benches calculated to seat about 600 
persons. The entire woodwork is stained 
and varnished. The works have been carried 
out from the designs and under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. A. G. Jones, of Molesworth- 
street. Messrs. Gahan and Son, of White- 
church, Rathfarnham, were the contractors. 
The cost was over £4,000, and was paid out 
of a large sum bequeathed by the late Miss 
Shannon, of Rathmines, placed in the hands 
of trustees for the erection of three churches 
in such localities as stood in need of church 
accommodation. Adjoining the church sub¬ 
stantial school buildings have been erected 
at the expense of J. B. Ball, Esq., Merrion- 
square, under the same architect and con¬ 
tractors, the cost of which was about £900. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

There was an ordinary general meeting of 
the Institute on Thursday evening, the 20th 
ult. The chair was occupied by 

Mr. J. H. Owen, M.A., President. 

The honorary secretary, Mr. Thomas Drew, 
A.R.H.A., read a letter from Sir Wm. Wilde, 
relative to a communication which he desired 
to lay before the Institute as to the life and 
labours of Gabriel Beranger, an Irish anti¬ 
quary of the last century, and a collection of 
whose remarkable drawings was at present 
temporarily in Sir William’s possession. It 
was resolved to request Sir William Wilde to 
favor a future meeting with his most interest¬ 
ing communication. 

The chairman remarked that the specimens 
received of Donegal granites were very infe¬ 
rior ones indeed, and conveyed but a poor 
idea of that beautiful material. 

The drawings submitted for the Fitzgerald 
medal and prize were exhibited preparatory 
to their being adjudicated on by the council, 
and excited considerable interest. The sub¬ 
jects delineated being selected from some of 
the most interesting of Irish ecclesiastical 
antiquities. 

A warm discussion on the paper recently 
read by the President on tne subject of 
44 Damp,” ensued, in which the chairman, 
Messrs. Drew, Carson, Caldbeck, Geoghegan, 
Doolin, Hodges, and others took part, shortly 
after which the meeting separated. 
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MONOGRAMS.* 

What is a monogram ? Oh, it is your initials 
twisted together, so that nobody can read 

them, and then stamped on your note-paper. 

This is a fair description of a monogram 

according to the received notion in this nine¬ 
teenth century. Most people would be greatly 
astonished to be told that these interlaced 
letters are not monograms at all. They may 
be polygrams—but monograms they are not. 

The word monogram, as every one knows, 
signifies a single letter or symbol monos , 
single ; gramma , letter). Strictly speaking, 

then, a monogram is a combination of two or 
more letters combined so as to form a single 
symbol. The diphthongs (E and JE, for in¬ 
stance, are pure monograms, and so also is 
the ampersand (&). 

Diphthonged letters were probably first 
used in translating from Greek into Latin. 
In Greek writing, when vowels were written 
side by side, but sounded together, the vowels 
were kept separate; but in Latin writing, 
some of them were joined together, as in the 
diphthongs just quoted. Indeed, the medi¬ 
aeval monks employed numerous contractions, 
some monogrammatic, some not, principally 
for the purpose of saving labour and space. 
The most familiar example of these contrac¬ 
tions is the ampersand, which is a pure 
monogram of the Latin word cl (and), so con¬ 
trived that it can be written by a single stroke 
of the pen. In the italic ampersand (<£), still 
employed in typography, the letters E T can 
clearly be traced. Similar contractions are 
common in oriental ’writing. In Hebrew 
epistolary correspondence, which commences 
with « By the help of God ’ (Beesralh Hashem ), 
these words are represented by a pure mono¬ 
gram composed of the letters B H. 

The foregoing examples shew what is meant 
by a pure monogram. They are not given 
as illustrations of the early use of monograms, 
or of joined letters. These are of much 
antiquity. Mr. Berri, in his Monograms 
Historical and Practiced , gives it as his 
opinion that such devices took their origin 
from Egyptian hieroglyphics. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the triple tau or T, which among the 
Hebrews was the sign of security. The origin 
of the tau is lost; but some writers assert 
that it was the form of the Egyptian Nilo- 
meter, used to ascertain the height of the 
waters of the Nile, upon which depended the 
sustenance and lives of the inhabitants of 
Egypt. But, remarks Mr. Berri, ‘ whatever 
might have been its origin, whether it was 
derived from the Nilometer or the Egyptian 
Trinity, that Bimple mark has been handed 
down from age to age.’ 

The Israelites bore this symbol on their 
banners, sometimes singly, sometimes triply. 

It is said to be referred to in Ezekiel ix. 6: 

* Slay utterly old and young, both maids, and 
little children, and women: but come not 
near any man upon whom is the mark' This 
mark was also called the letter of life, and 
among the Greeks the token of absolution, 
because prisoners or culprits upon whom this 
mark was placed had their lives spared. 

In modern times, the same sign or mono¬ 
gram, if it may be so called, is, according to 
some authorities, found in heraldry in the 
form of the St. Anthony’s cross, bo called 
because that saint always bore this device on 
his habit. This form of the tau implies that 
‘ he who beareth it is a stay or supporter of 
his prince, and an upholder of the Christian 
faith.’ 

Astle, in The Origin and Progress of 
Writing , informs us that monograms were 
anciently used in Syria, Egypt, and Greece, 
and he gives numerous examples of joined 
letters taken from early Greek manuscripts, 
though none from Syriac or Egyptian. 

Joined letters are also found on early Greek 
coins. Prior to the Macedonian epoch, it 
seems to have been the custom to stamp on 
coins the first two or three letters of the 
name of the place of minting. These letters 
were all distinct and separate; but the 
Greeks, not having the advantage of steel 
dies, the letters in the later impressions be- 

P From Chamfers' Journal, part lxxlL 


came more or less joined together, owing to 
the softness of the matrix. It is possible, 
and even probable, that this accident gave 
rise to the idea of saving lines by engraving 
the letters in a monogrammatic form. Be 
this as it may, it is well known that about 
the time of Alexander I. of Macedon (500 b.c.), 
the practice of stamping monograms on coins 
first came into vogue. 

From the Greeks, the practice of mono¬ 
grammatic abbreviation descended to the 
Etruscans and Romans, and through them to 
all the nations of civilized Europe. Ducange, 
in his Glossarium, gives a plate with numerous 
examples of monograms used by emperors, 
popes, &c., from the time of Hadrian (begin¬ 
ning of the second century) downwards. The 
sacred monogram or chrismon was extensively 
used by Constantine (fourth century). The 
principal banner of the army under that em¬ 
peror, supported at the summit of the pike a 
crown of gold, enclosing the chrismon or 
mysterious monogram, at once expressive of 
the figure of the cross and of the name of 
Christ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall , chap, xx., 
Note). The ‘mysterious monogram’ was 
nothing more nor less than the letters Chi, 
Rho (x p), the first two letters of the word 
Christos joined together. It was used by 
Constantine probably as a political measure 
for increasing his popularity, when he saw 
that the Christian religion was extending in 
spite of the fiercest persecutions; but the 
legend is that this emperor saw a vision in 
the heavens, composed of the words, ‘ In hoc 
signo vinces ,’ surrounding the cross or mono¬ 
gram referred to, and that he then adopted 
this symbol to mark his conversion to Christi¬ 
anity. 

The chrismon is said to be of much more 
ancient date than the time of Constantine. 
It is supposed by some to symbolise the 
Egyptian deity Osiris. However this may 
be, modern critics are of opinion that similar 
signs were stamped on Greek coins, and dis¬ 
played on the labarum , or Roman standard, 
before the date of the vision of Constantine. 
The chrismon certainly appears carved on 
tombs in the Catacombs at Rome, which be¬ 
long to a period anterior to that of Constan¬ 
tine ; and the inference seems to be that that 
monarch merely brought the symbol into 
more general use. It is said by Mr. Berri 
that the sacred monogram never appeared on 
coins of Constantine, though it did on those 
of his sons and successors. Barclay, in his 
Monograms , gives facsimiles of two coins of 
the Constantine period, on which are seen 
figures of the emperor bearing the labarum, 
and displaying the chrismon. 

The use of this symbol was continued by 
the popes. In the time of St. Augustine, it 
was generally placed at the beginning of 
letters; and in the middle ages (beginning, 
according to Hallam, 486 a.d.), the chrismon 
was often added to signatures at the foot of 
deeds. It was thus employed by way of oath 
on the part of the writers or signers, as was 
the cross afterwards used by the Saxon kings. 
This was similar to the cross which in the 
present day is attached by Roman Catholic 
prelates to their signatures, and to the mark 
used by illiterate persons. 

Monograms are frequent on Roman coins 
of the fifth and subsequent centuries, where 
they not unfrequently fill the whole field. 
About this titne, monogrammatic treatment 
of names seems to have become common, the 
early kings of France and Italy, and other 
sovereigns, using monograms for signatures. 
The early French kings left the monograms 
to be written by their secretaries, except 
where the first person was used, when the 
signature was made by the king himself. 

Charlemagne (742—814 a.d.) had a variety 
of monograms, as is shewn by examination of 
the manuscripts of his time. The sacred 
monogram appears on his coins. It is said 
that he was the first to sign documents with 
a monogram made by means of a thin perfo¬ 
rated plate, as in stencilling, or by means of 
a stamp with the characters engraved in re¬ 
lief. Pope Leo HI., who was contemporary 
with Charlemagne, incorporated the chrismon 
with his name. An example is given by 


Ducange. Indeed, about this period (ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries), lungs, nobles, 
and the higher clergy almost always used 
monogrammatic signatures. The scaffold¬ 
like look of the perpendiculars of the Roman 
letters gave the monograms of this date a 
very ugly appearance. The later the period, 
the more crowded, unconnected, and unread¬ 
able monograms became, until, at the end of 
the tenth century, monograms as royal sig¬ 
natures began to fall into disuse. Robert H. 
of France (996 a.d.) did not always use them; 
Philip I. (1060 a.d.) , rarely. Their use finally 
died out in France in the time of Charles IV. 
(1022 a.d.) 

In Italy, monograms went out about the 
same time; but in Germany they were in 
vogue for some two centuries later. They, 
however, lost their imperial dignity, being 
freely used by merchants to mark their goods 
(merchants’ marks). 

Monograms were scarcely ever used by the 
kings of Spain or England. Monograms did. 
not come into general use in England till the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when they 
were commonly associated with merchants’ 
marks. These marks were, as a rule, very 
obscure and ambiguous, and constructed with¬ 
out any system. They were used by wool- 
merchants and other traders, and examples 
of them may still be found scattered about 
the country, especially carved in churches, 
in commemoration of the individuals who 
contributed to building those edifices. Some 
of the earliest, belonging to the first half of 
the fourteenth century, are to be found in 
Norwich (see publications of the Norwich 
Archseological Association); and many, a 
little later, at Hitchin Church; St. Margaret’s, 
Lynn; St. John the Baptist and Redcliffe 
churches, Bristol; the old church at Don¬ 
caster ; the old church, Hull; and elsewhere. 

Printers’ marks seem to have been sug¬ 
gested by merchants’ marks. In the first 
instance, they were generally of the kind 
called the rebus , such as we now see when a 
bee is put for the letter B. Printers’ marks 
were soon after most elaborately decorated, 
the monogrammatic portion only occupying 
a small shield in a large field of ornament. 
The use of printers’ marks still continues ; 
indeed, one can hardly take up a book nowa¬ 
days without finding the initials of the pub¬ 
lishers (who are also frequently the printers) 
embellishing the title-page in the purest style 
of nineteenth century art. 

The last use of monograms in this country, 
prior to their recent revival, was upon trades¬ 
men’s tokens, where they not unfrequently 
appear. 

So much for the history of the monogram. 
In a pure monogram, such as those used in 
contracted writing, the point aimed at, as 
before remarked, is a saving of lines. But 
where ornamentation is the object, as in the 
modern so-called monogram, but more cor¬ 
rectly polygram, there is no occasion to save 
lines, if a more agreeable effect can be pro¬ 
duced by using them. Now, it is a fact well 
known to designers that interlacing lines and 
broken surfaces are pleasing to the eye. 
Why this is so, can scarcely be explained; 
but if the fact is admitted, then there can be 
no reason why we should not gratify the sense 
of sight by designing polygrams rather than 
pure monograms. The only pity is that the 
word should be so loosely used, and that we 
should persist in speaking of designs which 
are not monogrammatic, as though they were. 


MONUMENTAL. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the Rev. P. Clarke, 
Adm., St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Belfast, 
who died recently. For this purpose a sum 
of £400 has already been collected by private 
subscription. It is intended to erect a me¬ 
morial chapel over his grave in the new 
Catholic cemetery ; and if a sufficient sum is 
left after doing so, to erect a side altar in St. 
Mary’s Church, which was rebuilt mainly 
through the exertions of the respected de¬ 
ceased, 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN THE SOUTH AND 
WEST OF IRELAND. 

No. 2. 

In a sanitary point of view, the site of Ballin¬ 
robe cannot be surpassed by any other town 
in the west of Ireland. It is situated on both 
sides of the River Robe, which, after a zig¬ 
zag course of 50 miles, empties itself into 
** Broad Lough Mask,” about two miles west 
of Ballinrobe. This river, from Crossboyne 
westwards, has undergone many improve¬ 
ments under the Board of Public Works. A 
considerable portion of the land through 
which it flows used to be flooded for five or 
six months in the year. Many of these lands 
are now good arable farms, and “ blossoming 
like the rose.” 

The stone bridges—Hollymount to Ballin¬ 
robe and the embouchure of the Robe—are 
▼ery well-built structures. I cannot say as 
much for the iron ones, which are rather 
weak. The girders are (in my judgment) too 
slight for any large amount of traffic. Those 
bridges should be painted once every two 
years, by order of the county surveyor of the 
district. 

Ballinrobe does not possess quite 3,000 
Inhabitants. It is a neat, well-built town. 
There are many corporate towns in the king¬ 
dom whose thoroughfares are not so well 
kept as are those of Ballinrobe. There is a 
considerable amount of local traffic, owing to 
the bogs which almost encircle it. I have 
witnessed the streets macadamised on a 
Saturday evening, and on the following 
Tuesday there was scarcely a pebble per¬ 
ceptible. At times one may behold no loss 
than a quarter of a mile in length of carts 
laden most mercilessly to an incredible height 
with what are called “ Mieulls,” each cart¬ 
load weighing with its cart about 15 cwt. 

The road contractor at Ballinrobe is but 

oorly paid; 2s. 6d. a perch at least should 

e paid him ; I question if he gets more than 
one-half that sum. The Grand Jury Laws of 
Ireland should be altered, in as much as the 
lowest tender must be accepted, no matter 
who or what the contractor may be. I have 
known contracts accepted from parties having 
no certain place of residence in the county, 
and minus any chattels whatever 1 Again, 
the assistant county surveyors are but miser¬ 
ably paid, the maximum salary being i>80 per 
annum, while the minimum averages as low 
as £35. This should not be tolerated much 
longer, and I would be glad to hear that 
“ The Assistant County Surveyors’ Associa¬ 
tion ” will, by-and-bye, have their just claims 
heard and discussed to their advantage in 
the House of Commons by the deputies 
(M.P.’s) from Ireland. 

Ballinrobe is built on two eminences, the 
river flowing ceaselessly between them. It 
has two barracks; the one for infantry nearest 
the town bridge, with the barrack-green, 
which contains thirty or forty acres, between 
it and the cavalry barracks, from which it 
is separated by a very fine stone bridge of 
but one arch almost semicircular. The Robe 
murmurs at the base of both barracks. One 
gets splendid views of the mountains and of 
Lough Mask from the Green. For salubrity 
of climate, cheapness of the necessaries of 
life, and the superior quality of forage, there 
is no station in Ireland comparable to this 
long-neglected place, which, in the time of 
Lord Tyrawly, was the ancient capital of 
Mayo, and head quarters for a cavalry regi¬ 
ment. At present there is a squadron of 
cavalry quartered there, and a detachment of, 
I believe, the 40th infantry. I understand 
this has been brought about through the in¬ 
fluence of the landlord of the town, Mr. 
Knox, who is aid-de-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Ballinrobe is remarkable of late years for 
the elegant taste displayed in its shops. 
Articles of bijoutei'ie , fancy pipes, gold and 
silver mounted lamps and saddlery, the most 
modem mixtures of mild tobacco and cigars, 
can be had in this little town as cheap and as 
good as in either London or Dublin ; and as 
to the prices of fresh meat^I must confess I 
was myself the purchaser of a quarter of 


lamb,* first-class, for 4d. per lb., which was 
selling in other parts of Ireland at the same 
time for 7$d. per lb. 

The town is supplied with two breweries, 
and an excellent hotel kept by Mr. Valken- 
berg. There are two places of worship— 
that for Roman Catholics is new, and is but 
a feeble attempt at the “Pugin” style ! so 
much in vogue at present. 

One of the Roman Catholic burial-places 
is at what is called the Abbey, formerly an 
Augustinian monastery; this is a large 
building, but has no pretensions to architec¬ 
tural ornament whatever. In the eastern 
gable there was an attempt made by the 
architect of the day to put in a very lofty 
window, which was not carried out, a much 
smaller one having been substituted. “ The 
Abbey ” is situated on the east side of the 
Kobe, whilst the other resting-place of the 
faitlifid is on the west side of the river, and 
is called “ Temple Mor” (the big church). 
The latter is not worth notice in an archi¬ 
tectural point of view. 

The principal streets of the town are nicely 
flagged throughout. 

Westport, &c., in my next. C.E. 


THE BULGING OF/WALLS.—CAUSE 
AND PREVENTION. 

The ugly protruding curvature commonly 
called a bulge, to which external and front 
walls seem especiallv subject, may frequently 
be traced to original defects of construction. 
Bulges very often occur at about the level of 
a floor, and whore there is a floor, the brick¬ 
work of outer walls is commonly weakest. 
To avoid running the floor-timbers into party 
walls, they are generally made to rest on the 
front and back, and the party-wall will often 
appear in better condition than the front. 
Immediately below the level of the intended 
floor, a timber scantling about 4iin. by Bin. 
is laid along the wall flush with its inner face, 
to receive the ends of the joists. The joists, 
let it be assumed, are about ten inches deep, 
notched to nine inches at the ends, so as to 
rise the height of three courses of brickwork. 
Here, then, bond-timber and joists together 
make a height of 12 in., or four courses of 
brickwork. The joists will have a hearing of 
Gin. on the wall, and the wall may be supposed 
to be a brick and a half thick. Now wherever 
the joists occur, there is a complete interrup¬ 
tion of the bond on the inner side of the work, 
while externally it appears unbroken, the 
outer face, in fact, being carried up half a 
brick in thickness, and looking as though 
the whole wall were perfectly solid and uni¬ 
form ; but the backing between the timbers 
too often consists of bats and small pieces 
put together in .a mysterious though incon¬ 
gruous way. So long as the timber remains 
sound and of its fall dimensions, all is well, 
but this is seldom very long. The mauner of 
converting bail; timber into scantlings pre¬ 
cludes the permanent retention of its original 
form. When felled and squared in its native 
forests, it is thrown into the first lake or river, 
formed into rafts, and navigated to some port 
of shipment, where it is formed into cargoes 
for conveyance across the ocean. The sea 
voyago over, it may bo assumed to the port 
of London, the timber is again immersed in 
the water, which usually constitutes its only 
place of storage till wanted for actual appli¬ 
cation to some building. As to deals, an 
architect may specify dryness as a necessary 
quality, but ne must not expect it in timber. 
He may say that it shall be sound and well 
seasoned, but water-seasoning is all that takes 
place previous to conversion, and this fact is 
noteworthy, because as the subsequent shrink¬ 
age may be estimated at three-quarters of an 
inch in the foot, it becomes obvious that so far 
as the bond ti mber and joists are to be regarded 
as forming the inner material of the wall, a sub¬ 
sidence equal to the shrinkage must take place. 
But the wall does not depend on the wood¬ 
work alone, and the irregular fillin g up be¬ 
tween the joists will receive the weight, and 
so the evil will be deferred. For the time 
there may be no other visible result than the 
dropping of the floor from the skirting, and 


when the latter is of wood, the simultaneous 
rising of the skirting from the floor. It is 
when the wooden bond, having shrunk to the 
minimum dimension of perfect dryness, enters 
upon its course of decay that the worst con¬ 
sequences of inserting timber constructionally 
in walls are developed. The inner face then 
sinks, and the statical conditions are dis¬ 
turbed, and bulging is inevitable. It was a 
custom of bygone days to insert timber very 
freely in walls. Foundations were fortified, 
as it was thought, by the iutroduotion of a 
“ chain-bond” of large scantling, and many a 
goodly edifice has suffered from the practice. 
Great therefore, have been the improvements 
adopted in the modern construction of walls. 
A solid basis is obtained by the use of concrete; 
wrought iron hooping lias advantageously 
displaced wooden bond, and the joists are 
kept as much as possible out of the walls, 
their ends beiug supported by brick or iron 
corbelB. Thus all rapidly perishable matters 
are excluded, and a lasting character imparted 
to work so executed. Skirtings also we made 
of stucco instead of wood, and shrinkage in 
that quarter got rid of. Thus experience 
and science are gradually removing one of 
the old defects and disfigurements of build¬ 
ings—the bulging of walls .—Building News ► 


PERILS OF THE RAIL ON THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The following is a portion of a letter published 
iu the Coleraine Chronicle ; it describes a 
scene which wo suppose is of almost daily 
occurrence:—“I am now stationed on the 
Railway at Unitah, a small Mormon town at 
the mouth of the Weber Canon, the name of 
the fearful pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
down which the railway takes its way to 
pass from the eastern to the western portion 
of the American continent. You can guess 
the danger of this piece of road, when I tell 
you that in every mile there is a fall of from 
80 to 100 feet. The party to which I belong 
lms charge of this road at its most dangerous 
point. Mv party consists of two engineers, 
oue foreman, section master (myself), and 
twenty-live labourers. My duty is to see 
that this piece of track is run up and down 
every day, and to see that it is all in order. 
We have an engine and car of our own. 
Besides this party, watchmen are constantly 
walking day and night, and ever} 7 rail and 
screw is examined daily. The other day a 
laud slide covered the metals at a sharp point, 
where the track is cut iu a perpendicular, 
wall of rock 500 feet high—the road being 
200 feet above the River Weber. We made all 
haste, but found that we could not clear the 
track in time for a passenger train just due, 
and should she come on, no power on earth 
could save her from being dashed 200 ft. down 
the rocks ! There was a point lialf-a-mile a- 
head, where the train could be stopped, and 
there only. I snatched up the red flag, and 
started on foot. The snow was deep, and a 
wind blowing, against which it was almost im¬ 
possible to walk. I was about three-fourths 
of the way when, to my horror, I heard a 
whistle a little way a-head, and I saw the 
watchman was not at his post. I knew the 
peril, and strained every nerve. Just as I 
almost reached the point, I fairly sunk on one 
knee from the force of the wind. A shout 
from the man encouraged me. A rock stood 
out some distance over the precipice, and I 
knew if I reached it I could see the advanc¬ 
ing train. It was a perilous leap; but, 
gathering myself up, I called on Heaven for 
help, and almost before I know it, I was safe 
in sight. And oh l how I thanked God to 
hear the engine whistle ‘ down brakes.’ Had 
I been one moment later, it is fearful to con¬ 
template the result 1!. If spared, I 

am offered a good position in New Mexico, 
on the Memphis and El Paso Railway ; but if 
I find it to my advantage, I shall remain 
where I am. I have an affection for this 
mighty railway, across which the commerce 
of China and India is to roll, built has it has 
been, I may say, by Irish hands, and of which 
we are not a little proud.” 
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COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 

Our lecond illustration shows the Green 
Works of the Belfast Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany at Cammoney. The motive power for 
the Green Works is obtained in the locality 
from the Carnmoney River, which at the place 
was formerly diverted to work the Manor mill, 
for grinding corn and other grain. The 
power is developed by a turbine waterwheel, 
from the designs of Mr. John A. Smith, C.E., 
Belfast, under whose superintendence it was 
constructed and erected. The arrangement 
of the power for the various purposes of 
crushing, grinding, pumping, hoisting, and 
transporting, is in many respects novel and 
unusually perfect in itself. The materials 
for the manufacture are obtained in the 
neighbourhood of the Green Works, to which 
they will be conveyed on railways shown in 
the illustration. These materials, after under¬ 
going the first process of manufacture at 
Carnmoney, are to be conducted by pipes to 
the lower manufacturing works of the com¬ 
pany, adjacent to the Greencastle station of 
the Northern Counties Railway, which latter 
works are now in a forward state, and, from 
their novel features, have attracted much 
attention. We hope to be able to give an 
illustration of the lower manufacturing works 
of the cement company in a future number 
of this journal. The Green Works occupy 
about four and a-half acres. The lower 
works, when completed, will occupy about 
fifteen acres. The company have been fortu¬ 
nate in their negotiations for title to the 
lands and materials; and from the complete¬ 
ness of the arrangements for the manufacture 
and the terms on which the company hold 
the lands and materials, there is certainty of 
the Belfast company proving a splendid suc¬ 
cess, not only with respect to the superior 
excellence of the article they can produce 
from the unequalled materials they command, 
but also with respect to commercial remu¬ 
neration. 

The progress of the investigations in this 
case is instructive, and we therefore give a 
sketch of it. Several years ago the late Mr. 
M‘Kibbin, of Belfast, commenced the manu¬ 
facture of cement at Belfast. The manufac¬ 
ture was a partial success; but there were 
many drawbacks to injure the article and 
injuriously prejudice the speculation. The 
gentleman we have named ceased to superin¬ 
tend or be concerned in the manufacture, 
which in a short time ceased to be. There 
were many shortcomings not fully understood 
or appreciated. After some time the deceased 
gentleman made the acquaintance of Mr. J. 
A. Smith, C.E., and from that time a more 
accurate knowledge of the drawbacks and re¬ 
quirements was obtained. Investigation and 
enquiry, properly directed, placed the question 
on a satisfactory footing, and eventuated in 
the present company undertaking the manu¬ 
facture on a large scale. Just when the 
works were being designed by Mr. Smith, 
C.E., Mr. M'Kibbin died. Fortunately for the 
company, Mr. Smith was still available; and 
as he had all the matters before him , being 
the designer of the arrangements, the pro¬ 
gress of the manufacturing works was not 
delayed. The details are in many respects 
different to those in other works for the like 
purpose, so that the works of the Belfast 
Portland Cement Company will be the most 
complete and perfect for the manufacture of 
cement ever yet designed and executed. 

A NOVEL LAND QUESTION. 

Some months ago we announced that the 
Dundalk Harbour Board had resolved on 
constructing a patent slip or graving dock; 
for this purpose recent application was made 
to the Board of Trade for a grant or lease of 


a portion of reclaimed foreshore. The fol¬ 
lowing reply thereto has been received by the 
Harbour Board’s Solicitor :— 

Sir, —I am directed by the Board of Trade to 
acknowledge your letter of the 3rd inst, renewing 
your application previously made by the Dundalk 
Harbour Commissioners for a grant or lease of a por¬ 
tion of the foreshore of Dundalk Harbour, reclaimed 
by the Commissioners in the course of their operations 
during the past twenty-five years. In reply, I am 
directed to inform you that, with every wish to meet 
the views of the Harbour Commissioners in this 
matter, the Board of Trade are advised that they are 
unable to make a title to the foreshore in question. 

C. Cecil Trevor. 

At the meeting of the Harbour Board on 
the 14th ult. this letter was deemed to be 
conclusive as to Lord Roden’s right to the 
foreshore reclaimed, consisting of about 
j eighty acres, and it was decided that an ap¬ 
plication should be made to his lordship for 
the grant or lease of a site upon it for the 
construction of a slip or graving dock as may 
be agreed upon. 

The following particulars in reference to 
this question have appeared in the Newry 
Telegraph: —For the last twenty years a great 
deal of improvements have been carried out 
in Dundalk Harbour, one of the most im» 
portant works being the construction of an 
embankment on the south side of the river, 
and extending from the Steampacket Quay 
towards the mouth of the harbour, for a dis¬ 
tance of about seven thousand feet. This 
embankment was designed and constructed 
from the plans of Mr. Telford, the eminent 
engineer, in conjunction with Sir John Mac- 
neill. The cost is said to have amounted to 
.£20,000, and, together with the other sums 
expended on the river, at least £100,000 has 
been sunk in improvements. By the con¬ 
struction of the embankment on the south 
side of the river, there were from 80 to 100 
acres of land reclaimed, and which promises 
in a short time to become a valuable property. 
The Harbour Board for a considerable time 
seemed to think that as the land was re¬ 
claimed by the expenditure of their money, 
that it was their property; or if the Crown 
put in a claim, that it would be made over to 
them for a nominal sum. The Board, how¬ 
ever, were disagreeably surprised to find that 
the Earl of Roden assumed the rights of a 
landlord over the reclaimed foreshore—setting 
up boards warning off trespassers ; and also 
putting some animals to graze upon the land. 
A great deal of dissatisfaction was created by 
these proceedings on the part of his lordship, 
and from time to time there were angry de¬ 
bates at the Harbour Board respecting them; 
and ultimately some of the members, in their 
private capacity, brought the matter under 
the notice of the Harbour Department of the 
Board of Trade. The Board of Trade did 
cause some inquiries to be made, but nothing 
came of them ; but the Harbour Board still 
held that they must obtain the reclaimed 
land in order to recoup them for their outlay. 
The matter, however, lay over until within 
the last few weeks, when the chairman started 
the project of constructing a patent slip, or 
graving dock, for the use of the port, and a 
formal application was ^hen made to the 
Board of Trade for a grant or lease of a por¬ 
tion of the reclaimed land whereon to con¬ 
struct the slip. A good deal of mortification 
is felt by some members of the Board, and 
j also by the townspeople, that the effect of 
the large expenditure of public money was to 
enhance the value of the Earl of Roden’s 
property. His lordship held the property 
under a special grant or charter of James I. 
to Sir Henry Bagnal, Lord Deputy of Ireland 
in that reign, and it appears that the foreshore 
was included in this grant, in addition to all 
other manorial rights. 

SHAM COMPETITIONS.* 

It would be very difficult to form an adequate 
estimate of the advantages modern society 
has derived from the existence of competition. 
It has been called the life of business, and it is 
almost always evident that where it is absent, 

• From the American Builder . 


or not in active exercise, business becomes 
torpid, slow, and profitless. From the times 
and scenes of the Olympic Games to the last 
spelling match in the district school, it has 
called into play faculties and energies that 
would have remained dormant and useless 
had they not heard its clarion voice. Its 
subtle force enters into every department of 
human action, and intensifies every power 
with which our nature is endowed, making 
the good better, or the bad worse, to the per¬ 
fection or excellence of depravity. 

Art has always been indebted to it, if not 
for its existence, certainly for its develop¬ 
ment and progress. Perhaps the most trans- 
cendently glorious moment in the life of any 
artist is that when, for the first time, he has 
awarded to him the medal of the institution 
where he studies—that patent of excellence 
over his fellows which for the time seems 
more to him than life itself. There may be 
some fields of human endeavour where every¬ 
thing would get along well enough without 
the emulations and rivalries of competitions; 
but schools of design—the birthplace and 
arena of young art—are not in the catagory. 
There all the first efforts of the young artist 
are made to equal or excel some copy, or 
rival, ahead of him. Competition is the very 
breath of his life ; and this continues to be 
true of the artist through all his subsequent 
career. Perhaps there was never a work of 
art of any excellence designed or executed 
in which the underlying motive of the artist 
was not to excel the work of some rival. In 
all this we see the workings of a law that not 
only pervades all human actions, but seems 
to extend through all things. The music of 
the groves is but the harmonies of son£ by 
rival performers among the feathered tnbes. 
The billows of old ocean are but competitive 
waves; and we have the word of inspiration 
to assure us that “one star differeth from 
another star in glory.” 

It follows, therefore, that in the nature of 
things we should look for the workings of 
this law of competition among architects ; 
and we may accept it as a fact that those will 
have the largest and best practice who are 
esteemed by the building public to be the 
best architects. But it does not follow that 
those who are so esteemed are indeed the 
best architects. Gray, in his Elegy, refers 
to the possibility of some “ mute, inglorious 
Miltou,” as sleeping his last sleep among the 
rustics of his country churchyard. Inglorious 
because mute, and so unknown to his cotem¬ 
poraries. So some architects may be found, 
of the highest genius, who are unappreciated 
and unemployed because unknown. This 
fact has been long recognized, and efforts 
have been made to obviate the hardships it 
involves. The most prominent of these efforts, 
by parties outside the profession, have been 
to invite competition in designs for contem¬ 
plated buildings, and the result has been that 
a large number of successful architects all 
over the world have been indebted to such 
competitions for gaining their first step on 
the ladder of fame. 

Few architects at the present time would 
have anything to say against competitions, 
or object to participate in them, if there were 
undoubted guarantees of fair treatment and 
a just decision in every case. It would be 
difficult, and aside from our present purpose, 
to indicate all the conditions and terms to be 
observed in order to secure this result. There 
are, however, some conditions so necessary 
to be complied with, that wherever they are 
omitted or disregarded, a competition neces¬ 
sarily becomes a delusion and a snare—a 
sham competition. 

The first of these conditions is, that the 
judges by whom the awards are to be made 
shall be competent to form a correct judg¬ 
ment of the designs submitted, in reference 
to their artistic merits, to the fitness of the 
building designed for its intended purposes, 
and last, but not least, with regard to its cost. 
A second condition is, that the judges be 
honest men, who will judge of the plans by 
their merits, and rigidly enforce the terms 
i on which the competition is invited. These 
conditions are cardinal and essential, and 
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whenever they are not complied with there is 
no hope whatever that the competition will be 
otherwise than a fraudulent or ignorant sham. 

In Europe, for the most part these condi¬ 
tions are more or less perfectly complied 
with, and as a rule the best designs are pre¬ 
ferred ; but, in this country, it rarely happens 
that any effort is made to secure competent 
judges. Awards are made by committees of 
men who are politicians, or men of wealth, 
or position, or prominence, but who know 
nothing of architecture. These are appointed, 
and are quite ready to act, their ignorance 
preventing them from realizing their unfit- 
nesB for their work. Such men, if called on 
to decide between the merits of a painting by 
Raphael and a copy by some modem daubist, 
would, in nineteen cases out of twenty, prefer 
the latter, for the simple reason that their 
perceptive faculties in art matters are dormant 
or perverted; consequently, the meretricious 
and depraved is more consonant with their 
esthetic state than the true and beautiful. 

And so in all art matters, but most of all 
in architecture, men without art education 
mid culture will be more than likely to prefer 
the false to the true. And such are the men 
who are appointed to sit in judgment on 
architectural designs. Of course, such com¬ 
petitions are shams. But the incompetence 
of committees is their least fault. So noto¬ 
riously unfair are the doings of associated 
men, that their wrong-doing has suggested, 
and too often justifies, the proverb- that 
** corporations have no souls.” During the 
few years that competitions have been known 
among us, so rapid has been our descent in 
depravity in this respect that, for the most 
part, when competitive designs for a public 
building are called for, old and knowing 
architects are aware that the competition is 
not one of architectural skill, but of chicanery, 
and wire-pulling; of private influence, and 
sometimes even of power, to purchase the 
support and suffrages of committee men. 
The inquiry, therefore, that such architects 
make is not one having reference to their 
professional ability, but to their chances of 
influencing committee men. Verily, such 
competitions are shams. Every right-minded 
man must bitterly regret that a measure first 
devised and adopted by beneficent men to 
call out latent talent, and give to genius its 
opportunity, should be so perverted as to 
answer no higher purpose than it now does. 

So universal are the evils referred to, that 
every member of the profession who still 
possesses honor and virtue must either avoid 
the thing as a pest, or unite in some measure 
to reform the abuse. We must either have 
real competitions or none. 

The thing has to be stopped or reformed ; 
if for no other reason, at least for this, that 
it is mischievous and hurtful, and brings 
discredit to the profession at large. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

SOCIETY’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

We (Builder) are glad to believe that the 
completion of the Dictionary is now fairly 
assured. 

A special general meeting of the subscribers 
was held at the House, in Conduit-street, on 
the 19th of January; Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Cates, the hon. secretary, read 
a report from the committee, which congratu¬ 
lated the members on the complete discharge 
of all debts and liabilities, and the possession 
of a cash balance of upwards of £150, avail¬ 
able for the prosecution of the Dictionary. 
The result of the exertions made to obtain 
new subscribers, so as to secure the completion 
of the Dictionary, was reported as having 
been attended with remarkable success, only 
sixty-seven names being now required to fill 
up the list; and as new adhesions were still 
coming in, the committee recommended the 
subscribers to authorise the immediate under¬ 
taking of the work of completion, relying on 
the continued exertions of the members to 
secure the additional subscribers still re¬ 
quired. 


The chairman said he need trouble the 
meeting with but few observations on this 
matter. They all felt the great importance 
of completing this work wnich, as far as it 
had yet gone, had done great honour to the 
profession, though he felt in common with 
them all that the great share of labour and 
responsibility had fallen upon two or three 
gentlemen. The work having gone to the 
length it had, it would be a great pity it 
Bhould now lapse for want of a little individual 
energy on the part of the general body of the 
subscribers. Extraordinary energy had been 
displayed by three or four gentlemen since 
the annual meeting: as an mstance of that 
he mentioned that Mr. Corson, of Leeds, had 
recently gained not less than eight new sub¬ 
scribers ; and Mr. WiUiam Burn had used 
his influence greatly to the advantage of the 
society. Accessions to the list had also been 
made by the exertions of Mr. Abbot, of 
Sheffield, and Mr. Burnet, of Glasgow, Mr. 
Horace Jones, Mr. C. F. Hayward, Mr. D. 
C. Nichols, and many others. A little more 
energy in the early part of the present year, 
he was quite certain, would result in the 
completion of the subscription list to the 
point fixed upon ; and he had no doubt the 
committee would have the pleasure of an¬ 
nouncing before the next annual meeting 
that the list was complete. He was happy 
to say that several of the large builders and 
contractors had recently become subscribers, 
and in some cases a copy was subscribed for 
by the individual members of firms. 

Several members expressed the strongest 
hopes with regard to the speedy completion 
of the subscription list ana the immediate ] 
continuation of the publication. Cordial 
votes of thanks to the hon. secretary of the 
society (Mr. Cates), and to the hon. secretary 
of the Dictionary (Mr. W. Papworth), for their 
past labours and those which they had pro¬ 
mised for the future, were passed unanimously. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke said he could not allow 
the opportunity to pass without bearing his 
personal testimony to the great services 
rendered by the hon. secretaries. He had 
seen so much of them in this matter that he 
could truly say they had been the pillars of 
the concern, and their labours, intelligence, 
and constant and indefatigable exertions were 
beyond all praise, and he thought it was due 
from all present to thank those gentlemen in 
the strongest way they could. 

A discussion ensued as to the means of 
expediting the production of the work and 
the mode of properly recognising the services 
of the hon. secretaries, and a vote of thanks 
to the chairman closed the proceedings. 


“PRESS” DINNER AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE. 

The members of the “Press” were enter¬ 
tained by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor on 
the evening of the 24th ult., at the Mansion 
House, Dawson-street. The dinner (which 
was served in the “ Oak Room ”) was partaken 
of by over one hundred gentlemen represent¬ 
ing the metropolitan and provincial news¬ 
papers, and a few others. The usual loyal, 
and several complimentary, toasts were pro¬ 
posed and responded to, and the evening 
reunion was enlivened by the singing of songs 
appropriate to the happy occasion. Mr. 
Edward Purdon is the first member of the 
Press ever selected to fill the Civic chair in 
our ancient city; we are sure its dignity will 
be fully sustained in his person. As one of 
the proprietors of the Irish Farmers' Gazette 
(an ably-conducted weekly journal, edited by 
R. O. Pringle, Esq.), for over a quarter of a 
century he has had no small share in every 
movement (more particularly those immedi¬ 
ately connected with agriculture) that would 
have a tendency to benefit our country. We 
could well afford to have some thousands of 
such true patriots scattered in every province 
of Ireland. We shall conclude these remarks 
by saying that the manner in which his lord- 
ship’s invitation was responded to by men of 
every creed and political bias, sufficiently 
testifies to the high respect accorded to him 
by all sections of the community. 


THE PARIS SEWERS. 

Among the sights of Paris, which provincials 
and foreigners, who know how to find such 
odd show-places, are most anxious to see, are 
the ’gigantic collecting-sewers beneath the 
city, constructed at the recommendation and 
under the auspices of the late Prefect of the 
Seine. The main artery of these extensive 
subways on the nothem bank of the river 
is between three and four miles in length, and 
extends from the Place de la Concorde to 
Asni&res, near to which well know suburb 
the principal southern artery, after crossing 
the Seine in a monster tube close to the Pont 
d’Alma, will eventually form a junction with 
it. Besides these principal arteries, which 
have a height of close upon 15 ft. and a width 
of about 18 ft., including a pathway on each 
side nearly 3ft. wide, there are thirty miles 
of secondary galleries of somewhat smaller 
dimensions, in addition to an intricate net¬ 
work comprising nearly six hundred miles of 
sewers proper. The principle purpose served 
by these extensive subways is the drainage 
of the streets and the carrying off the refuse 
water and the rainfall from the houses; cess¬ 
pools which require to be periodically emptied 
being still the rule in the French capital. 

It is only on certain days in the year that 
the Paris sewers are made show-places of. 
On these occasions they are magnificently 
lighted up with some thousands of moderator 
lamps, each provided with its silvered reflec¬ 
tor. The tickets issued by the municipal 
authorities indicate the time and place of ren¬ 
dezvous, and precisely at the hour specified 
the large iron trap-door in the centre of the 
pavement is raised, and the assembled party 
proceed to descend some dozen steep steps 
conducting to the sewers. Overhead is a 
vaulted roof, intersected in all directions 
with countless telegraph wires inclosed in 
gutta-percha tubes, and running along the 
sides is a large black pipe about a foot and a 
half in diameter, which supplies the city of 
Paris with water. Rows of lamps that grow 
fainter and fainter in the distance, light up 
the vaulted gallery and cast their reflections 
in the black, turbid waters at our feet, 
whereon a large boat, capable of holding 
some fourteen or sixteen people, is floating. 
The ladies of the party are handed in and 
the boat, which is provided with a movable 
cresent-shaped fan, pierced with holes to 
admit of the water flowing through, and 
which, on being let down, fits exactly to the 
rounded bottom of the sewer and pushes 
before it all the solid refuse matter that may 
chance to have accumulated, moves along on 
its course until a particular point is reached. 
Here the voyagers disembark and, with their 
male companions, who have followed them on 
foot, take their seats in a number of small 
carriages, likewise provided with fans, and 
the wheels of which run along rails placed at 
the edges of the pathways which bound the 
sewers on each side. Each of these vehicles 
carries a lighted lamp in front of it, and is 
provided with a conductor. Signal is given 
by sound of trumpet of the rails being clear, 
and off the carriages start, propelled forward 
by four men running at the sides of them, at 
the rate of something like six miles an hour. 
Blue tablets, with white letters indicate from 
time to time the particular points of the city 
the party are traversing, and every now and 
then the cars shoot past some rushing cascade 
of dirty water tumbling into the sewer with a 
roaring sound. Occasionally, at a signal from 
their conductor, passengers must duck their 
heads as they pass beneath the great trans¬ 
verse iron stanchions which cross and recross 
the roofs of the galleries. Suddenly a sharp 
turn is made, and a silver-grey flood of light 
in front of them is discerned. The cars soon 
come to a halt and the passengers alight, and 
in a few minutes find themselves on the quay 
facing the tower^^f the Conciergerie. 


Velocipbding _Three young men were mm' 

mooed before the magistrates at the Southern Police 
Court on Thursday “ for riding on velocipedes on the 
public footway on the ‘Rock-road,* and furiously 
propelling same to the danger and inconvenience of 
passengers.” They were fined 2s. fid. each. 
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THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

The monthly meeting of this body was held 
on Monday evening, on which occasion there 
was a large gathering of the members. 

The Rev. Peof. Jellett, in the Chair. 

Mr. Eugene A. Conwell read a paper “ On 
a Tumulus and Chamber, in the Island of 
Gavr Inis, Morbihan, Brittany,” and de¬ 
scribed the conditions of the purchase of the 
island in 1882, in regard to the treasure sup¬ 
posed to be concealed in this tumulus, and 
the subsequent clearing out of the interior 
chamber and gallery, measuring 50 ft. S in. 
in length. The large blocks composing the 
walls and roof were not of the native rock of 
the island, but (excepting three which were 
quartz) were granite, and must have been 
procured from the adjoining continent. Sup¬ 
posing this monument to have been erected 
by an essentially primitive people, and at a 
period subsequent to the time when the pre¬ 
sent Island of Gavr Inis was a portion of the 
adjoining continent, what a miracle of me¬ 
chanical power must have been exerted to 
drag these immense blocks to the shore, to 
place them on solid rafts, and, after disem¬ 
barking them, to haul them to the opposite 
end of the island, where tlie tumulus is erected 
adjoining a cliff. The paper was illustrated 
by three large sheets giving minute details 
of the general plan and section of the tumulus, 
with ground plan, elevation, and measure¬ 
ments of the stones composing the interior 
chamber, planned and drawn in 1808 by Sir 
Henry Dryden, Bart, (the present head of 
that house which two centuries ago gave to 
the world of letters the poet John Dryden), 
and Rev. W. (J. Lulas, together with twenty- 
one sheets of drawings of the sculptures on 
the stones, executed by Sir Henry Dryden. 
No capstone, and only one pavemeut stone, 
was found sculptured. Twenty-two of the 
upright stones were profusely covered with 
sculptures, of the intended significance of 
which, whether idiographic, symbolic, or in¬ 
tended merely for ornamentation, the author 
could offer no explanation. He said that a 
little stone turned up near Rosetta, on the 
western mouth of the Nile, by a French oflicer 
of engineers, in the month of August, 1799, 
had, from its fruitful contents, led to the 
deciphering and reading of »vliat had become 
mystic characters on the Pyramids of Egypt; 
and if we doubted the possibility of such an¬ 
other luck) accident leading to the interpre¬ 
tations of the characters before us, may we 
not at least hope that by collecting them, and 
closely analysing and comparing the analogies 
of the characters, some future antiquary will 
do for archaeology what Whitley Stokes has 
done for language, and unravel to future 
generations the mystery which is at present 
impenetrable to us—viz., the exact import of 
every line, and curve, aud figure on these 
monuments of past times. Mr. Conwell also 
exhibited two series of drawings from the 
cairns on Sliabh-na-Caillighe—one to show 
the kindred character of the ancient sculp¬ 
tures of Ireland and Brittany, and the other 
the sculptures on twenty-eight inscribed 
stones in a single cairn on Sliabh-na-Caillighe, 
exhibiting an elaborate cli Baseness and a 
variety of characters unequalled in any single 
cairn hitherto opened and described in any 
part of the world. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Sir Henry 
Dryden for permitting Mr. Conwell to exhibit 
his plans and drawings. 

Mr. Robert S. Ball read a very interesting 
aper “ On the Small Oscillations of a rigid 
oily about a tixed point under the action of 
any forces, and more particularly when gravity 
is the only force acting.” 

This paper was referred to the Council for 
publication. 

Dr. George 8igerson read a paper “ On 
Microscopical Researches on the Atmo¬ 
sphere.” 

After the reading of this paper a discussion 
took place as to whether the germ of animal- 
culffi with which the air abounds was produc¬ 
tive of, or incentive to, the contagion of 
disease. 

Dr. S^kes was of opinion that it would he 


rash to maintain that such was the case; he 
hoped Dr. Sigersou would prosecute his re¬ 
searches on the subject of his paper, which 
he felt was one of very great interest. 

The chairman stated that several books of 
interest and value had been presented to the 
Academy, amongst which was the “ Select 
Sonnets of Petrarch, by James, late Earl of 
Churleinont.” This was presented by the 
present Earl of Charlemont. 


OXYGEN GAS AS A NEW MANUFAC¬ 
TURE—ITS USES FOR HEAT AND 
ILLUMINATION.* 

(Continued.) 

M.M. Tessi6 du Motay and Marshal have 
established a factory at Pantin, near Paris, 
where they manufacture oxygen, which they 
deliver at Paris in circular iron gas-holders, 
similar to those for the so-called portable 
coal-gas. They intend also at the same time 
to prepare pure hydrogen, which they require 
for their methods of illumination. A great 
revolution has thus taken place in the scien¬ 
tific history of oxygen in the course of the 
last few years; for the gas, which used to 
cost 20 francs the cubic metre, and which 
was sold at about 85 francs the cubic metre 
for the occasional scenic lighting of the 
theatres and for public festive occasions, can 
readily be now obtained at the works at the 
average price of 80 centimes the cubic metre, 
and is delivered for 1 franc 50 or 1 franc 75, 
according to distance. 

Let us now examine some of the industrial 
causes which have determined this actual and 
economical manufacture of oxygen ; a real 
manufacture, for although the industry of 
oxygen may remain for some time in its em¬ 
bryonic state, its production as an article of 
commerce will form a great event in our 
scientific annals, and mark an epoch hereafter 
as regards many branches of manufacture 
and of metallurgy. 

What, then, may be the industrial part 
that oxygen is destined to play ? Not more 
than ten years ago M. Malaguti, in his excel¬ 
lent Traiti de Chcmie , in the chapter entitled 
“ Applications of Oxygen,” wrote as follows : 
“ Oxygen has up to the present time received 

no applications.To obtain oxygen 

at a reasonable price, and to condense it for 
the requirements of industry, would be a 
grand problem worthy of solution. Heat is 
one of the most important instruments in the 
hands of the manufacturer. This instrument 
is the more useful the more energetic the 
heat: the blowing-engine alone is sufficient 
evidence of that. That apparatus condenses, 
however, not alone the oxygen, but with it is 
also condensed an inert gas, which absorbs 
uselessly a portion of the heat of combustion.” 
This problem then, so important for chemistry 
in all its applications, as well as for many 
artB, has been already solved by science, and 
it is now the part of industry to turn the so¬ 
lution to profit. We must remark in passing, 
however, that Malaguti was here scarcely 
historically correct; we quote from memory 
only, but believe we are correct in saying 
that Wedgewood in England and Achard in 
France both endeavoured to apply oxygen, in 
place of atmospheric air, to the blast of small 
blast-furnaces, with, however, little other 
result than that of melting down their fur¬ 
naces. 

Since the time chemists have studied the 
properties of oxygen and of hydrogen, they 
have fixed their attention upon the enormous 
calorific power of the flame which the mix¬ 
ture of hydrogen and oxygen in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 to 2 produces. Several instruments 
or blowpipes have been contrived for burning 
this detonating mixture without danger, but 
this calorific instrument remained until the 
present time very little used, and solely by 
the scientific man. M. H. Deville, at the 
period of his fine researches on the working 
of platina, showed of what great importance 
the gas blowpipe might become to metal¬ 
lurgy industry requiring high temperatures. 
The oxy-hydrogen flame alone is capable of 
melting platina in large quantities by the 

• From the Practical Mechanic's Journal, 


method of MM. H. Deville and Debray. 
These chemists ask, will it not be simpler 
in the manufacture of iron, instead of first 
bringing together laboriously sundry pieces 
of iron by means of puddling and then of 
trying to weld them by the coarse process 
of hammering, continuing the forging for a 
length of time, to melt the iron together at 
once? Thft they imagine would only be 
possible under the condition that the furnaoe 
be supplied with pure oxygen. We might 
then have, melted wrought-iron, flexible, 
malleable, possessing great tenacity, and at 
the same time with almost the softness of the 
lead. There may be, indeed is, in this a 
great deal that is chimerical and, as respects 
manufacturing realities, even incorrect. And 
there is no doubt much in what follows as to 
which the same might be said; yet there is 
a vein of prophecy of future progress when 
they also tell us that the most refractory 
minerals might he melted in a few seconds in 
small furnaces fed with oxygen, instead of in 
a blast-furnace of 15 metres in height taking 
in a gas which contains an inert body to the 
extent of four-fifths of its volume. Might 
not thus these huge blowing-engines, which 
waste so great a power in delivering these 
torrents of air, be omitted with great advant¬ 
age both for convenience and economy? 
Why Bhall this powerful calorific agent not 
be now utilised in a continual manner in our 
large laboratories, where all other progress 
in science has been practically realised? 
What is simpler and less expensive than to 
condense the oxygen, prepared by one or 
other of the methods already described, into 
a large gas-holder, and to lav it on in the 
easiest way to different parts of the laboratory 
where the blowpipes and furnaces, of which 
simple and convenient model forms exist 
already, could be established either fixed or 
movable ? What they here say about tho 
“ large laboratories” refers equally to our 
metallurgic and other workshops, where 
metals, alloys, porcelains, glass, &c., have to 
be operated upon. A saving of workmen’* 
labour and time will really accrue by sup¬ 
pressing these huge coke-fed furnaces and by 
using their energetic heat, which can be 
roused or modulated or extinguished by the 
action of two cocks. A gas-holder of small 
volume will easily contain ten cubic metres 
of oxygen gas, condensed under a pressure of 
two or three atmospheres. 

In all this there is much that is true, but 
also a good deal that, at present at least, is 
merely visionary. Heat, indeed, we can thus 
have, and concentrated to any extent, but the 
difficulty arises (as yet) how we are to apply 
it. The most refractory materials of which 
hitherto we have been able to construct our 
furnaces won’t stand against it. We melt 
the furnace almost as quickly as whatever 
may be in it. Lime crucibles, as used by 
Deville, may do for some purposes and in his 
hands, but (as yet) are not fitted to the manu¬ 
factory. 


LOSS OF LIFE IN A CHAPEL. 

A melancholy occurrence took place on 
Sunday week in the Roman Catholic Chapel 
of St. Joseph, Grosvenor-street, Scotland- 
road, Liverpool, resulting in the death of 
sixteen persons, and severe injuries to many 
others. So numerous was the congregation 
that a supplemental service was held in the 
school-room underneath the chapel. It ap¬ 
pears that an inebriated man found his way 
in, and shouted to the preacher that he had 
heard him long enough. A cry of “ fire ” 
was raised, and there was a general rush to 
the doors and windows. The clergy, on 
hearing what was going on, exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost to allay the panic, but 
alas! a few seconds only was sufficient to 
reveal a picture of destruction. 

In all accidents of this class there is a 
strange similarity. One word of false alarm 
arouses a fear which no assurances can allay. 
The greatest of these calamities in modem 
times are those which occurred at Glasgow, 
Limerick, Galway, and New York, and in all 
these cases, as at Liverpool, at Bristol, at 
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Dundee, at Sheffield, and elsewhere, the suf¬ 
ferers have been children, or persons of very 
humble rank in life. The calamity at Glasgow 
in 1849 arose in the gallery of the Dunlop- 
atreet Theatre. An alarm of “fire” was 
raised, the audience received with cheers the 
assurances of the managers that there was no 
danger, but a stampede afterwards occurred 
from the gallery, and sixty-five people were 
killed. At Limerick, on 29th January, 1850, 
five hundred women were sleeping in a work¬ 
house loft, when some one maliciously raised 
a cry of “ fire there was an immediate rush 
to a ladder, and twenty-seven were killed, and 
twenty-eight seriously hurt. The Galway 

E anic happened at an early Christmas mass 
1 1842, at which nearly 5,000 people were 
present. A rail snapped, a crv arose that 
the gallery was falling, the people rushed out, 
and more than thirty were killed. The New 
York accident occurred in November, 1851, 
in a school of 1,800 children. A teacher had 
been carried out fainting, an attendant cried 
for water; the cry was thought to indicate 
that the building was on fire ; the children 
rushed out, a balustrade broke on the crowded 
staircase, and fifty were killed and more than 
fifty seriously hurt. In the accident at Man¬ 
chester, in the summer before last, a very 
slight cause produced the alarm to which 
twenty-three persons were sacrificed, and in 
most other cases the alarm itself was alto¬ 
gether needless and baseless. 


SCHOOL OF ART, ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. 

The following address, accompanied with a 
gift, has been presented to Mr. Robert Edwin 
Lyne, Head Master of the Dublin School of 
Art:— 

Dear Sir,—W e, the undersigned pupils of the 
Dublin School of Art, desire to express our grateful 
sense of all you have done lor our instruction, for the 
welfare of this school, and the advancement of Art 
in this country. We feel that it is to your ability, 
firmness, and umemitting attention, for the last six 
years, that the success of this school in the National 
Competition, and the high position which it now 
holds, is entirely due. We wish also to express our 
sense of the unvarying kindness and courtesy you 
have always shown towards us, and of the patience 
as well as the ability with which you have directed 
our studies, and enabled us to follow out the various 
■branches of Art to which we have devoted ourselves. 
We gladly acknowledge the beneficial influence of 
your example, leading us to diligence and persever¬ 
ance in our pursuits, and teaching us conscientiously 
to carry out our work to the utmost of our capabili¬ 
ties. We feel that to this influence, together with 
the spirit of harmony and goodwill which you have 
always endeavoured to promote, we are indebted to 
much of the pleasure, as well as the success, with 
which we pursue our studies under your guidance. 
It also gives us much pleasure to bear testimony to 
the many acknowledgments made by former pupils, 
and others unconnected with this school, of kindness 
received from you. We now ask you to accept the 
accompanying gift, as a small token of the high esteem 
and regard we feel for you, and rest assured that no¬ 
thing in future will be a greater source of gratification 
to us than to hear of your welfare and happiness. 
Gn behalf of the students, (Signed) 

L. H. Dbkring, Jun., Chairman of Com. 

G. W. Withers, Treasurer. 

J. Lynch, Secretary. 

REPLY. 

1 Ladie9 and Gentlemen, —I find it difficult to 
express to you how much I feel and appreciate the 
wery kind manner in which you have recognised my 
efforts in the furtherance of Art education in this 
eity, and in Ireland, during the six years that I have 
been connected with the Schools of the Royal Dublin 
society. It has been my constant wish, however im¬ 
perfect may have been my endeavours, to place Art- 
study on snch a sound and true basis as might lead to 
results worthy of this the oldest School of Art in the 
United Kingdom; and I trust that in future the 
position it now holds may be sustained, and that even 
greater success may attend our work, for I believe 
that the growing appreciation of Art education have- 
Ing for its aim the sincere rendering of Nature’s forms 
and harmonies, must lead to greater progress year by 
year. It is most encouraging to find that you are so 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of per¬ 
severing application and conscientious study, so neces¬ 
sary in a career in which the number of competitors, 
increasing each day, demands greater individual 
merit, in order to comply with the varying conditions 


of success. The pleasure you have experienced in a 
pursuit requiring in so high a decree a nice combina¬ 
tion of the mental and practical, and so well calculated 
to develope the higher faculties of the mind and aug¬ 
ment intellectual enjoyment, must increase along with 
a growing power of regulating detail by comprehen¬ 
sive generalisation, and the ability to combine in a 
greater or less degree the lessons of nature with the 
teachings of the ssthetic productions of all ages and 
countries—by such study only can you hope in the 
future to indicate the refinements and perfections of 
the age, or produce works that may testify in favour 
of our own time. I gratefully acknowledge the kind 
feeling and consideration that you have on all occa¬ 
sions displayed towards me, as well as your harmonious 
co-operation, which has lightened my labours, and 
tended so much to success. It gives me much pleasure 
and satisfaction to know of the many acknowledg¬ 
ments in my favour made by former pupils, and 
others unconnected with the School. In accepting 
your very handsome gift, I must assure you that it 
will always afford me the greatest gratification and 
happiness to know that I possess your sympathies and 
good wishes. R. Ebwin Lyne. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Atchley's Builders' Price Booh for 1870. 
London : Atchley and Co., Great Rusaell- 
street. 

A copy of this work has been before ue for 
some time. We are glad to notice a marked 
improvement in the present issue. Amongst 
the additional chapters given will be found 
one on “ The Marks and Qualities of Wood,” 
from the pen of Mr. William Richardson, 
which will prove useful to many in the trade. 
Mr. Francis Campin, C.E., furnishes a valu¬ 
able paper “ On the Application of Iron to 
Building Purposes,” accompanied with dia¬ 
grams and workings. We may here repeat a 
portion of our remarks made whilst reviewing 
this work on a former occasion, viz.—that 
“ in the absence of a local guide book, there 
is none other that we can so strongly recom¬ 
mend to contractors and professional gentle¬ 
men in this countiy.” 

Indian Works and English Engineers: a Lei ter 
to his Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. , dtc.. 
Secretary of State for India. By John 
Bourne, C.E. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

In this pamphlet the author addresses the 
Secretary of State for India on the mal-treat- 
ment indicted on the civil engineers by the 
Department of Public Works in that country. 
“ Though belonging,” he says, “ to an edu¬ 
cated, honourable, and influential profession, 
these gentlemen have been treated very much 
as if they were the pariahs of the Indian 
service.” The wholesale and unjustifiable 
accusation, that civil engineers in India were 
in the habit of receiving bribes from con¬ 
tractors, has been sought to be explained in 
a way which has not tended to the satisfac¬ 
tory solution of the question, nor in any 
manner exculpatory of the authorities. 

Mr. Bourne (p. 5) says:— 

“ Now it is no doubt the case that in England and 
elsewhere engineers, architects, and other professional 
men are sometimes paid by a percentage or commission 
upon the amount of work done—not in addition to 
salaries, but in lieu of salaries; and if the Govern¬ 
ment of India had thought it right to notify that the 
mode of payment by a fixed salary, instead of the 
mode of payment by commission, was the one which 
would be adopted in the department of Public Works, 
the intimation might have been considered very 
superfluous—seeing that all this had been already 
settled in the agreements concluded between the 
Government and the engineers,—yet it would not 
have been considered offensive. But when it was 
thought necessary to issue * a distinct prohibition of 
the receipt of commission,’ who, it may be asked, 
was supposed to pay that commission ? It is plain it 
could only be paid by the Government or the con¬ 
tractor, for those two parties, In addition to the 
engineer, are the only ones concerned in the execution 
of any work. For an engineer to receive a com¬ 
mission from a contractor while also- receiving a 
salary from his employer, would be what is commonly 
called receiving a bribe; and although it might be 
superfluous, it could not be wrong for the Govern¬ 
ment to notify that it distinctly prohibited the ac¬ 
ceptance of such gratuities. But if the Government 
now pretend that the commissions they referred to 
were only those equitable commissions or percentages 


which in England are sometimes given in lien of 
salaries, their explanation is lantamount to saying 
that the Government strictly prohibited a mode of 
payment which no party but the Government itself 
could possibly make! The commissions referred to 
are either corrupt or incorrupt. If the latter, then 
since it is on the Government, as the proprietor of the 
works, that the payment of the commissions would 
devolve, the notification to engineers resolves itself 
into a prohibition to accept a mode of payment which 
the employing party itself declares it has no intention 
to offer! If, on the contrary, the commissions re¬ 
ferred to are corrupt commissions, or in other words 
bribes, then the Government had no right to say that 
civil engineers, whether in England or India, con¬ 
sidered such commissions a legitimate source of re¬ 
muneration. That bribes are what was meant to be 
at least suggested — though with a loophole for 
escape if challenged,—and that a damaging stroke 
was thus intended to be dealt upon civil engineers in 
India by their military opponents—who can doubt? 
And will it absolve the propagators of such calumnies 
to find them now, instead of either proving their 
charge or frankly confessing they were mistaken, 
attempting by vague and sophistical phrases to ex¬ 
plain away the plain sense of their words, and pro¬ 
fessing that they really meant something very different, 
though they thereby land us among absurd super¬ 
stitions and insoluble dilemmas? So far from being 
incapable of misrepresentation, they have been caught 
in the act, and now stand very much in the position 
of childten found with their lips smeared with jam, 
and who nevertheless deny that they have touched it. 
It would have been much more dignified either to 
justify the charge or confess the fault.” 

In the following words Mr. Bourne testifies 
to the slcill displayed by civil engineers in 
carrying on the railway works in India :— 

“ The railway works which have been carried out 
in India by English engineers, spite of a few failures 
in the bridges of one particular line, have been exe¬ 
cuted in a skilful and creditable manner, and have 
been completed in the course of a few years, while 
the whole works of the antecedent century, during 
which military men have been alone employed upon 
such undertakings, have been few in number, and in 
general poor both in design and execution—the 
native idea generally shining through a thin varnish 
of European art apparently elaborated from books. 
No one who examines these works can come to any 
other conclusion than that the instruction has come 
in an inverted order, the maistry, or native foreman, 
instructing the local superintendent, and he in turn 
instructing his European superior; so that the ulti¬ 
mate measure of skill exhibited is that of the native— 
a system as reasonable as if the general were to be 
instructed by the private. In the railway works all 
this was for the first time reversed ; and the works 
ceased to resemble those of a promising country 
amateur, who had called the village bricklayer and 
carpenter to his aid in carrying out a work on the 
pattern of one shown in some cyclopaedia. The 
probity of the civil engineers employed upon the 
railway works, so far as I have ever heard, has 
always been unimpeached, and many of them, like Mr. 
Turnbull, have not only exhibited eminent talents, 
but great patience and prudence iu dealing with a 
haughty class of officials, often more difficult to manage 
than the actual work. Of exceptional military men 
I do not doubt as much could be justly asserted, 
especially in the case of those who have been trained 
in the Punjab, where the officials of every kind are, 
at a general rule, totally unlike those in the other 
parts of India, being laborious, able, courteous, and 
anxious to advance the improvement of the country 
by every means in their power.” 

This pamphlet is worthy of attentive perusal 
by all interested in such a very important 
subject. 

As we may not again allude to this subject, 
we print a letter addressed by the President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers to the 
Governor-General of India, bearing date the 
19th nit.:— 

“I have the honour to inform your Excellency 
that Colonel Strachey’s letter of the 29th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1869, with * Circular, No. 84, Public Works,’ 
was laid before the council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers at a meeting held yesterday. I have been 
requested by the council to acknowledge on their 
behalf the assurance conveyed in Colonel Strachey’s 
letter, ‘ that nothing had been further from the inten¬ 
tion of the Governor-General in Council than to 
impute unworthy practices to the profession,’and that 
* his Excellency in Council most fully accepts the 
declaration made by the council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of the principles which are recognised 
by the profession in relation to the payments they 
receive for their services.’ 

Charles B. Vignoles.” 
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DEATH’S DOINGS IN 1869. 

The Registrar-General has furnished us with 
his “Yearly Summary of the Weekly Returns” 
for 1869. He states that “ 7,675 deaths were 
registered in the Dublin Registration District 
—3,885 males and 3,790 females—being equal 
to a ratio of 1 in 41, or 24 in every 1,000 of 
the population. On the north side of the 
river there were registered 2,988 deaths— 
1,519 males and 1,469 females—or 1 in 37 of 
the population ; and on the south side 3,569 
—1,829 males and 1,740 females—affording 
a ratio of 1 in 41 of the population. In the 
suburban districts of Rathmmes, Donnybrook, 
Blackrock, and Kingstown, the number of 
deaths registered amounted to 1,118—537 
males and 581 femules—affording a ratio of 
1 in 53 of the population, the ratios being 
respectively, Rathmines, 1 in 47; Donny¬ 
brook (which includes the City of Dublin 
Hospital and the Hospital for Incurables), 1 
in 46; Blackrock, 1 in 49 ; and Kingstown, 
1 in 77. Of the 7,675 deaths in the entire 
district, 2,323 were registered in the first 
quarter, 1,816 in the second, 1,673 in the 
third, and 1,863 in the fourth, the weekly 
average being 148. The deaths registered in 
London during the year 1869 amounted to 
77,933, affording a ratio of 1 in 41 or 25 in 
every 1,000 of the inhabitants; in Glasgow 
to 15,620, equal to 1 in 29 or 34 per 1,000; 
and in Edinburgh to 5,382, being equal to 1 
in 33 or 30 in every 1,000 of the estimated 
population. The number of deaths from 
zymotic diseases registered during the year 
amounted to 1,556, or 1 in every 4*9 of the 
total deaths. Scarlet fever caused 510 deaths, 
or 1 in 15 of all the deaths: the number of 
deaths from scarlet fever registered in the 
year 1868 was 424. Two hundred and eighty- 
six deaths were caused by fever—viz., 68 by 
typhus, 145 by typhoid or enteric, and 73 by 
simple continued fever. Diarrhoea proved 
fatal in 248 instances, showing a decrease of 
160 as compared with the year preceding. 
One hundred and fifty-nine deaths were at¬ 
tributed to measles, against 49 in 1868. Only 
20 deaths were ascribed to whooping-cough, 
whereas in the year preceding no less than 250 
deaths resulted from this disease. Eighty- 
nine children died from croup. Diphtheria 
caused 18 deaths, and quinsy 7. Convulsions 
was the cause assigned for the deaths of 447 
children. Bronchitis caused 1,141 deaths, 
and pneumonia or imflammation of the lungs 
206. Heart disease produced 340 deaths; 
aneurism 37; and pericarditis or inflammation 
of the heart’s covering, 6. Phthisis or pul¬ 
monary consumption caused 957 deaths; a 
like number of deaths occurred from this 
disease during the year preceding. One 
hundred and forty-one deaths were ascribed 
to mesenteric disease; 153 to hydrocephalus 
or water on the brain; and 64 to scrofula. 
Cancer caused 138 deaths. One hundred and 
ninety-four deaths resulted from violence: 
of these 164 were accidental, 17 suicidal, 9 
homicidal, and 4 were not classed.” 


LAW. 

CONSOLIDATED NISI PRIUS COURT. 

(Before Justice Lawson and a Common Jury.) 

CLAIM FOR FIVE PER CENT. ON AN ESTIMATE. 

John L. Jones v. W. P. H, Vaughan. —This 
was an action brought by Mr. Jones, uphol¬ 
sterer and cabinetmaker, St. Stephen’s-green, 
in this city, against defendant, a gentleman 
residing at Golden Grove, Co. Tipperary, to 
recover the sum of £37 19s., being £5 per 
cent, upon a sum of £759, the amount of on 
estimate for the furnishing of two drawing 
rooms at defendant’s residence. It appeared 
that in the month of January, 1869, Mr. 
Vaughan sent plans of his drawing rooms to 
plaintiff and also to other houses, and in¬ 
quired of them whether they would send him 
estimates for the furnishing of these rooms on 
a handsome scale. All the firms complied 
with the request and furnished estimates, 
the amounts being different in each case, and 
ultimately Mr. Vaughan gave his order to 
Messrs. Beakey, Stafford-street, whose esti¬ 
mate was for £437* When plaintiff discovered 


that he had not received the order, he wrote 
for payment of the £37 19s., and this defen¬ 
dant declined to pay on the ground that the 
supplying of such an estimate was voluntary 
on plaintiff’s part, who did it in order to take 
his chance of getting the order for the furni¬ 
ture. None of the other houses who had 
supplied estimates made any charge, and 
evidence was given that it was not usual to 
do so in the trade. The plaintiff’s case was 
that this was a special estimate for very 
superior furniture, and that he spent the best 
part of eight days and one night in preparing 
designs and making the necessary calcula¬ 
tions l! The jury found a verdict for defen¬ 
dant. Counsel for plaintiff, Messrs. Purcell, 
Q.C. and Gibson. For defendant—Messrs. 
J. Clarke, Q.C ; Exham, Q.C., and Roper. 


HARBOURS. 

It is expected that the dispute between the 
Drogheda Harbour Commissioners and the 
Messrs. Grendon, proprietors of the Dock 
Yard, will be amicably settled without any 
recourse to law or its tedious processes. By 
the terms of the lease held by Grendon and 
Co. it appears they are not claiming more of 
the foreshore than they are legally entitled to. 

The first instalment of loan for the purpose 
of making Wicklow Harbour suitable for a 
larger class of vessels, has been paid over to 
the credit of the Harbour Commissioners. 
The necessary works will be at once proceeded 
with. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

New and extensive farm offices are to be 
commenced soon at Crebilly, Ballymena, for 
General Wardlaw, from the designs of Mr. 
T. Hevey, architect, of Belfast. 

A new warehouse is about to be erected in 
Donegall-place, Belfast, for Messrs. Day and 
Bottomley, on the site heretofore occupied 
by W. Ogle, wine merchant, &c., on the ground 
floor, and on the first floor by Mr. Jackson’s 
offices. Messrs. Thomas Jackson and Son, 
architects. 


WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
[communicated.] 

On Thursday evening, the 6th ult., the tenants on 
Clongherailly More, &c., the estate of the Rev. C. 
Alderson, of Kirkheaton Rectory, Huddersfield, were 
entertained at a dinner at the Queen’s Arms Hotel, 
Templemore. After the cloth was removed, and the 
usual loyal toasts given, Mr. James O’Connell, vice- 
chairman, rose and proposed the health of the Rev. 
Mr. Alderson, and in the course of his remarks paid a 
graceful and well-merited tribute to his character as 
a landlord. Mr. Joseph Maguire, architect, of Dub¬ 
lin (who has lately been appointed agent to the 
estate), responded in an able and eloquent speech, 
and read a letter which he bad received from the Rev. 
Mr. Alderson, as follows:— u Accept my best thanks 
fer your letter, and 1 am glad you have fixed the day 
for receiving the rents; I beg you will convey to 
them my best wishes for their welfare during the year 
upon which we have just entered. Mutual kindly 
feeling between landloid and tenant, ought, I think, 
always be encouraged, and this kindly feeling it has 
always been my wish to promote, and trust I shall 
ever be desirous of furthering every object, which 
seems likely to contribute to our mutual benefit. We 
ought to regard ourselves as horses, pulling in the 
same team, and endeavour always to draw in the 
same direction, and each strive to aid each other, 
and by mutual efforts much may be accomplished 
which will be beneficial to both. If leases be wished 
for on fair terms, as I said to some of the tenants two 
years ago, I shall be most willing to give them.” Mr. 
Maguire concluded by proposing the health of the 
tenantry, which, was responded to in suitable terms 
by Mr. E. Davy. Mr. Cormaek then gave the health 
of Mr. Maguire, who expressed the pleasure he felt 
in meeting them for the first time, hoping he would 
meet them again at a similar reunion next July. 
Several songs were sung, after which the company 
separated after spending a most agreeable evening. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The strike at the great ironworks of Creuzot, em¬ 
ploying on the whole about 10,000 hands, and of 
which M. Schneider, President of the Corps L6gislatif, 
is director-in-chief and a large proprietor, has been 


brought to a close without any serious results, although 
these seem to have been anticipated by the Government 
having dispatched a large military force to the spot, 
including two regiments of the Line, four squadronsof 
lancers, and a number of gendarmes, in all upwards of 
3000 men. The strike seems to have originated on 
some proposition made by the manager with referenee 
to the sick and benefit fund, which was considered at 
three meetings, all more or less tumultuous, of the 
hands employed, but led to uo result. A fitter in the 
machine department, named Assy, who had taken an 
active part againt the management of the works, and 
bad temporarily absented himself from his duties, was 
discharged in conseqaenoe, and eventually-induced 
the hands to strike. He was, it appears, iu relation 
with trade societies in Paris and London, and was. 
speedily supplied with funds. Moreover, one of the 
writers in the Marseillaise hastened to the Beene of 
strife and encouraged the workmen in their resistance. 
The presence of the military, however, with the re¬ 
membrance of what had lately occurred at Aubin, 
when a number of workmen on strike fell under the 
chassepots of the troops, overawed the disaffected; 
and work was eventually resumed, after a few arrests, 
had been made. 

A Telegraph Ship in the English Channel.*— 
The Lords of the Admiralty have just issued a notice 
to the effect that on or about the 1st day of April, 
1870, a telegraph station vessel will be mooted by 
the International Mid-Channel Telegraph Company 
off the entrance to the English Channel. From the 
telegraph vessel—Bishop Light vessel will bear N. 
by E., distant 33 miles; Land’s End N.E. £ E., 49 
miles; Lizard E. by N. 4 N., 66 miles; Usbant light¬ 
house S. by E. f E., 70 miles. The vessel will be 
painted black, with the words u Telegraph Ship” in 
white letters on her sides ; she will have three masts, 
and to the top of the mainmast a large black cone 
will be hoisted during daytime, and a powerful glob¬ 
ular light at night, elevated 30 feet above the sea,, 
which in clear weather should be seen from a distance 
of six miles. A flare-up light will also be shown 
every 15 minutes during the night from an hour aftee 
sunset to an hour before sunrise. The commercial 
code of signals for the use of all nations will be used 
on board, to the exclusion of all other codas, and 
none other can be noticed. 

The postage upon letters to the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada is reduced from sixpence to 
threepence the half-ounce. To Australia, the charge 
is by the half-ounce ; formerly every fraction above 
the ounce was charged as an ounce. To Greece the 
half-ounce scale is applied instead of the quarter 
ounce as formerly. To Italy, vid. Belgium, the rate 
is reduced from lid. to 8d. To Bolivia and Peru,, 
from 2s. to Is. 6d. 

A London contemporary informs its readers (on 
what authority we know not) that “ The Albert 
Memorial at Dublin was completed on Friday by the 
placing of a statue of the late. Prince Cousort on a 
pedestal forty feet from the ground. The figure is of 
stone, ten feet and a half in height, and the Prince is 
clothed in the robes of i he Order of the Garter”!! The 
flagstaff in Lein-ter Lawn’’ mill marks the site 
selected for the “ Memorial” some years ago. Where 
is the statue? 


TENDERS. 

For completing the Female Probationary 
Ward, Cork Union Workhouse ; Mr. Richard 
R. Brash, architect:— 

Robert Walker .£1*00 

Terence O'Flynn. 1192 

Clifton and Co. . 1160 

Drnmmy and Dalton .. .. 1102 

Barry MMullen .. (accepted) .. 1078 


MoDsnn Invention* —That great invention the “ Chronograph,’ 
which time* all the principal event* of the day, and has revo'uUon- 
ized and superseded the clumsy old-fashioned “Stop-watch,” seem 
likely to be eclipsed in fame by that still greater and more useful in¬ 
vention the *• Keyless Watch.” The fact of no key being required 
renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, the nervous, 
and invalids. The euormoua number sent even by post to all parts of 
the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The pricee at 
which they are sold range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them 
are manufactured by Mr. J. W. D*kson, of Old Bond street, aud of 
the Steam Factory, Ludgate-hill, London, who sends post free for 
8d. a most interesting historical pamphlet upon watch making. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. P. O. Orders 
should be made payable to Mr. Peter Roe., 
All Communications respecting the Irish 
Builder , should be addressed to Mr. Petek Roe, 
42, Mabbot-street, to whom all payments for 
Subscriptions and Advertisements must be made . 
RATE OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
IRISH BUILDER. 

Ybarly (delivered in the city and circuit) ... 6s- 
„ „ by post ... ... 8s.. 

•/ Payable strictly in advance . 
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School of Arty Royal Dublin Society . 


RIZ E S awarded 
f(5 successful 

■ bT )1 competitors in the 

rvll (irm I School of Art were , 
^11 m vcresjy m on Fridft y distri- 
Y 11 Jv buted by the Lord 

Qj 11 Lieutenant, in the 

II Lecture Theatre of the Royal 
11 Dublin Society. It is satisfac- 
II tory to learn that the efforts of 
1| the committee to extend Art 
II education, particularly amongst 
II ar ^ zan classes, has been 
If attended with marked success 
(08) W during the past year. Much of 
Vs5p^ this success is, no doubt, owing 
v to the zeal and ability of the 
\ head master of the school, Mr. 

\ Edwin Lyne. 

The position held by this 
school will be best understood 
when contrasted with the principal art schools 
of the three kingdoms. South Kensington 
may be put out of the field of competition, 
for it is absurd to compare the opportuni¬ 
ties in provincial towns with those of the 
South Kensington University, with its lec¬ 
tures and collections. Last year South 
Kensington obtained one of the two Blue 
Ribbons of art education in the Princess 
of Wales’ Scholarship. The other fell to 
Dublin, to Miss Frances Jordan, for origi¬ 
nal designs for muslins. She also obtained 
a gold medal. The year before, Miss 
Brett of the Dublin School carried off one 
scholarship, and Kensington the second. It 
is remarkable that Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Leeds did not carry off a 
single gold or silver medal. Glasgow had 
one gold and no silver. Liverpool neither 
gold, silver, nor bronze. Though Edinburgh 
obtained more Queen’s prizes, Dublin sur¬ 
passed Edinburgh in gold and silver medals, 
and all others, except Kensington, in the 
Princess of Wales’ Scholarship. The report 
states that designs for manufactures is the 
study of a large number of students, who had 
produced some of the highest order of merit, 
not to be surpassed by the products of any 
school of art in Europe. They were chiefly 
for wall decoration, tabinets, muslins, and 
pottery. Prizes had been offered by Messrs. 
Sheridan, of Parliament-street, Messrs. Wal¬ 
pole, Suffolk-street, and Messrs. Fry, West- 
moreland-etreet, which had greatly tended to 
improve this branch of art education. In 
pottery, specimens of the most exquisite 
workmanship had been produced at Belleek, 
vastly enhanced by the beauty and taste of 
the designs. 

The report was read by Colonel Adamson, 
one of the Fine Arts Committee of the Society. 
We print some portions of it:— 

It may not be out of place here to refer to the 
opinion, expressed by a great Art authority, as to the 
Dubl n Schools, before the late Royal Commission on 
Art and Science in Ireland : —“ The Dublin School is 
managed just on the same principles as in the other 
kindred schools throughout the United Kingdom. 
The position it has taken is shown by the number of 
prizes it has obtained, and the amount of money that 
is paid to it for results. My impression is, that 


never in the history of schools of art has the Dublin 
school been more prosperous, or so prosperous as it is 
now ; and that I attribute to its being administered 
on sound principles, and to its having the luck of an 
excellent master: and I don’t hesitate to say as a 
positive fact, that the Dublin School of Art is a great 
deal better than the Ecole de Dessin in Paris.” 

During the year a choice set of casts has been 
added to the collection of the school. They are 
chiefly specimens of the antique period, from the 
British Museum. 

As regards the studies that have been pursued in 
the school during the past-year, we may remark that 
modelling in clay of the human figure has been culti¬ 
vated with givat success. Painting from the living 
model and still life, and drawing from the antique in 
chalk, have also been much practised—studies in¬ 
valuable as leading to exactness, and affording a com¬ 
plete power of execution. 

Designing for manufacturers has been steadily 
pursued by a considerable number of students : and 
many very beautiful designs of the highest order of 
merit have been produced, for wall decoration, 
tabinets, muslins, and pottery. 

The at tendance of students during the year has 
been 538—279 males and 259 females. 

The attendance of the artizao classes has been 35G 
—259 males and 97 females. 

The total teceipts in fees amounted to £510 9s. 6d. 

The local examination of ths school took place on 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th days of March, in the even¬ 
ing, when 169 students presented themselves, 105 of 
whom—64 males and 41 females—succeeded in pass¬ 
ing examinations in 151 papers, consisting of 52 
freehand, 40 practical geometry, 24 perspective, 32 
model drawing, and 3 projection. One hour was 
allowed for each paper. 

The following students deserve particular mention 
as having passed at this examination in the four 
subjects required fur the full certificate, viz., Emily 
B Hamilton, Mary Ann M*Gee, and Park B. Dobson. 

To the schools of South Kensington and Dublin, 
the two Princess of Wales’ Scholarships have been 
again this year awarded. 

Report of the Judge* o f the Work* executed in Com¬ 
petition for the Society's Prizes: — 

Your committee, in making their examination of 
the works submitted in competition by the students 
of the School of Art, have, on this occasion, to report 
most favourably as to the improvement made in many 
of the sections, and more particularly in Class III. 
which refers to art as connected with manufactures. 
Among these the designs for porcelain, muslins, and 
wall decoration, evince a decree of correct taste in 
form, composition, and colour, highly creditable to 
the students. 

In recording this satisfactory progress, we have 
to express our regret that we have been unable to 
take into consideration several works by the assistant 
art teachers, they being exhibited in an unfinished 
state. Ample notice of the time of the intended 
adjudication having been given, there appears no 
reason why these works should not have been com¬ 
pleted, so as to enable us to record their respective 
merits. 

Earl Spencer, in response to a vote of 
thanks for his kindness in presiding for a 
second time at such an interesting proceed¬ 
ing, addressed the assemblage in a lengthened 
speech, and concluded as follows :— 

“ I thank you sincerely for the kind way in which 
you have listened to my few remarks. I know that 
this society has a noble work in hands—that no nobler 
work can any body of gentleman have in hands than 
that of raising the art feeling in the country. The 
love of art and the knowledge of art not only gives 
individual pleasure to those who possess it, but they 
are thereby able to comprehend aud understand the 
beauties of nature in a way which they never could 
before. The love of art and the knowledge of art 
greatly increase the civilization and aspirations of 
nations, and 1 cannot imagine a nobler task than that 
of encouraging it in Ireland.” 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

The archaeological drawings and notes of 
Gabriel Beranger, referring to ancient build¬ 
ings in Ireland (and in Dublin more especi¬ 
ally) as existing 1750-60, will be exhibited at 
the meeting of this institute on Thursday 
evening; an important communication rela¬ 
tive thereto will be read by Sir William R. 
Wilde, M.R.I.A. As this will be the only 
occasion on which this remarkable series of 
original drawings can be exhibited, it would 
be advisable for those interested in Irish 
archaeology to be present. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
OF IRELAND. 

A meeting of this institution took place on 
Wednesday evening, in the Museum Build¬ 
ings, Trinity College: 

Mr. John Ball Greene, Commissioner 
of Valuation, presided. 

The chairman delivered the annual address, 
and in the course of his observations alluded 
to the kind assistance he had experienced 
during his term of presidency from the officers 
and members of the institution, which latter 
he described as maintaining the reputation it 
had sustained for the last thirty-four years. 
He then referred to the various papers and 
scientific masters brought before the insti¬ 
tution during the year. 


THE ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND. 

A general meeting of the society was held 
on Wednesday evening, in the Museum Build¬ 
ing, Trinity College. 

George Dixon, Esq., in the chair. 

The Rev. Professor Haughton, M.D., read 
a paper “ On the Mineral Constituents of the 
Granites of Scotland.” 

Mr. J. E. Reynolds, M.D., read a paper 
“ On a New Mode of Exhibiting Minerals by 
the Lime-light.” 

Dr. Macalister, secretary, read the annual 
report, which stated that the council was 
happy to be able to report that the affairs of 
the society were in as satisfactory a condition 
as at the commencement of their term of 
office. In a financial point of view, the so¬ 
ciety w T as even more prosperous than it had 
been for the last few years. The council re¬ 
ferred with regret to the deaths of Professor 
J. B. Jukes, John Good, and C. P. Croker. 
The council conferred a worthy eulogy on the 
first-named gentleman, who had taken so im¬ 
portant a part in the society’s work. The 
report also alluded to the papers which had 
been read during the session, and to the joint 
meetings of this and the Royal Zoological 
Societies which had been so successfully held 
during the year. 

The following were appointed officers of 
the society for the ensuing year:—President 
—The Earl of Enniskillen. Vice-Presidents 
—R. Callwell, Esq.; J. Barker, Esq., M.D.; 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, M.R.I.A.; J. E- 
Reynolds, Esq.; Sir Robert Kano, F.R.S. 
Treasurers—Wm. Andrews, Esq.; Samuel 
Downing, LL.D. Secretaries—Rev. Samuel 
Haughton, M.D., F.R.S.; Alexander Mac¬ 
alister, Esq. Council—Gilbert Sanders, 
Esq.; Alphonse Gages, M.R.I.A.; B. B. 
Stoney, C.E.; W. Frazer, M.R.I.A.; Joseph 
O’Kelly, Esq.; George Dixon, Esq.; Rev. H. 
Lloyd, Provost T.C.D.; Alexander Carte, 
M.D., F.L.S.; W. H. S. Westropp, M.R.I.A.; 
C. R. C. Tichborne, Esq.; Sir R. Griffith, 
Bart., LL.D.; Rev. Maxwell Close, M.A.; 
Francis M. Jennings, F.C.S.; Ramsay H. 
Traquair, M.D.; and Robert S. Reeves, M.A. 


THE MUNICIPAL CALENDAR, 1870. 

A neat and compendious handy-book, com¬ 
piled by Mr. William J. Henry, Town Clerk, 
has been issued for the use of the members 
and officers of the Corporation of the City of 
Dublin. It gives the names and addresses of 
the aldermen and councillors; the names of 
members forming the several committees, 
their functions, and the days and hours ap¬ 
pointed for the despatch of business during 
the year. Two pages in this little brochute 
are devoted to a “ Schedule of Paintings in 
the possession of the Corporation,” the first 
of which is that of Sir Daniel Bellingham, 
Lord Mayor, 1665. Another two pages (68, 
64) comprise a “ Schedule of Royal Charters 
granted to the Corporation, and now in their 
possession.” The first is one granted by 
Henry II., in 1171; the last recorded is 
George H., 1727. To the citizens of “ Daliy - 
ath-cliath ” this little volume will indeed prove 
a vade-mecum . The printer is Mr. Joseph 
Dollard, Dame-street. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BELFAST TOWN 
COUNCIL. 

The monthly meeting of above body was held 
on the 1st instant, when the reports of the 
various committees were brought up and 
passed. The Town Improvement Committee 
reported that they had elected Councillor 
Gaffikin as their chairman for the present 
year. That gentleman, in moving the adop¬ 
tion of their report, thanked the committee, 
and hoped that his judgment might be guided 
by his desire to do justice. The committee 
had made up their minds not to be idle, for 
they found there was a great deal to do. If 
the council gave the means, he would give 
them a programme of what he proposed should 
be done in the twelve months, and he hoped 
they would get it carried out. With regard 
to the .£100 mentioned in the report for four 
lamps for the corners of the railings of the 
Albert Memorial, this might be thought a 
large sum, but they thought they should have 
ornamental lamps in front, in keeping with 
the style of architecture. He thought the 
former chairman of their committee was 
Chairman of the Albert Memorial Committee, 
and during the three years of his mayoralty 
he had spent large sums of money on the 
Memorial; he had given his year’s salary as 
Mayor to that object, and he could not help 
saying that, while it was a monument to 
Prince Albert, it was a monument to the 
loyalty and liberality of Mr. Lytle. The 
monument would soon be the property of the 
Corporation and the town. A sum of £400 
was wanted to pay off the last of the expense 
of this grand work, and he would just ask 
that the members of the Corporation should 
bear this amount. The lamps would be for 
the protection of the Memorial and the ser¬ 
vice of the public, and it was right that their 
cost should be defrayed out of the rates. He 
called attention to the recent deplorable ac¬ 
counts in Liverpool and Bristol caused by 
crushing out of crowded assemblies of people, 
and said that the Improvement Committee 
intended to take up the subject, and, so far 
as in them lay, have proper ingress and egress 
to and from every public building in the town. 
Their theatre was a disgrace ; and, supposing 
an alarm took place in the gallery, if it was 
crowded, he did not know what would be the 
result. 

Mr. Crawford said this Memorial had 
already cost £2,000 or £3,000 of the money 
of the town, and it would take £50 or £60 
a-year to illuminate the clock and keep up 
these lamps. 

Mr. Black, in reply to Mr. Crawford, said 
that the town had paid for no portion of the 
Albert Memorial, except the clock. 

Mr. Lee—Just £700 for the clock and the 
railings to protect the Memorial, and the 
lights contemplated are also absolutely ne¬ 
cessary as a protection. 

Mr. Crawford said they had paid £700 for 
the clock and £700 for diverting the sewer, 
and the £1,000 of the town money Mr. Lytle 
got as salary. 

Mr. Boag—The Memorial Committee paid 
a portion of the cost for diverting the sewer. 

Mr. Mullen could not agree with Mr. Craw¬ 
ford in the view ho had taken with regard to 
some public expenditure in connection with 
the Albert Memorial. It was a wise and 
judicious thought on the part of the Corpo¬ 
ration to put up a public clock, and he ap¬ 
proved of proper lamps being placed around 
the base as a means of protection for this 
splendid tower. 

Mr. Suffem said it was gratifying to know 
that the tower was not erected by taxes wrung 
from the people of Belfast, but by the volun¬ 
tary offerings of the inhabitants, and it was 
as little as they could do to provide railings 
and lamps for what was now the property of 
the inhabitants. 

Mr. J. A. Henderson said — Everyone 
anxious for the advancement of this rapidly 
increasing town must be gratified to hear of 
the improvements which the Chairman of the 
Town Improvement Committee has told us 
are in view. There is nothing more necessary 
in a town like this—which is comparatively 
a modern one—than that those who have 


charge of its improvements should see them 
properly carried out. I need hardly say I 
refer to necessary improvements ; and I think 
all the members of this Corporation will agree 
with me when I say that every work suggested 
by the Chairman of the Improvement Com¬ 
mittee ought certainly to be carried out. We 
should not be afraid of the expense that may 
attend the operations if they are really want¬ 
ing for the improvement of the town. It is 
somewhat singular that the chairman should 
have expressed himself in almost the very 
words that I intended; for before he said 
anything on the subject, I had written out a 
resolution on one of the matters to which he 
alluded. It was—“ That the Town Improve¬ 
ment Committee be requested to take into 
their consideration the necessity of having 
some general system adopted with regard to 
the ingress and egress to all public buildings 
and places of amusement within the borough, 
and report to the council.” All who have 
read the accounts of those dreadful accidents 
that have lately taken place in England, will 
agree that something should be done here to 
prevent the possibility of like occurrences. 
There is one most important requisite in con¬ 
nection with the entrances to public buildings 
which does not appear to be attended to in 
Belfast, and that is, the doors should open 
outwards instead of inwards, I understand 
that in some countries the necessity of this 
is so far recognized that it is made imperative 
by law; but I do not believe that at present 
we have any such power. The subject is one 
that should certainly engage the considera¬ 
tion of the committee, and inquiry should be 
made on the subject. With regard to the 
Queen’s Bridge, I am glad to know that there 
is a prospect of having it paved with square 
sets. In the end that will be found to be the 
cheapest plan of keeping up the roadway 
there. But there is another very desirable 
improvement that should be carried out in 
connection with that bridge. It requires to 
be widened. Those who are in the habit of 
travelling over it know the danger that very 
often attends driving or walking on it. One 
of the present footpaths ought to be thrown 
into the roadway, so as to give the additional 
space to carriages and carts, while a new and 
wide footpath should be erected outside the 
wall of the present bridge. This would en¬ 
tail a considerable expense, but the sooner it 
is carried out the better for the convenience 
of the public and the credit of the town. 
With regard to that splendid memorial which 
has been so deservedly erected to the memory 
of the good Prince Albert, I need not add 
anything to what has been already so well 
said, further than that I quite agree with my 
friend Alderman Mullan that, while I would 
like to see the lamps erected around it, I do 
not think they should be placed outside, as I 
understand they are in the plan, lest the 
public traffic would be interfered with. I 
think they should be at the four corners of 
the present railing. There is another matter 
to which I wish to call attention. I think 
the Town Council and the committee should 
see about getting the large and important 
streets paved with square sets. If this was 
done, it would do away with a great deal of 
the complaints that have been made about 
the excessive traffic in some of the narrow 
streets. It is too well known the carters, 
when coming from the quays and elsewhere, 
invariably select the streets that are paved 
with square sets. The sooner the council 
commences to carry out the system of paving 
with square sets in the great public avenues 
of the town, the better will it be for the com¬ 
fort and convenience of the inhabitants. 
There is another matter, and one that will 
require the most anxious consideration of this 
Corporation, to which I will briefly refer— 
that is, the important question of the sewage 
of the town. The longer this matter is de¬ 
layed the worse it will be. One gentleman 
has told us about the difficulty experienced 
at Oxford in reference to their sewage; and 
I think if we allow this matter to lie over 
much longer, the inhabitants in some districts 
will not only continue to suffer from flooding 
of their houses, but we shall find a greater 


difficulty in carrying out a proper system of 
sewage. We should not be afraid of entering 
upon necessary and valuable improvements, 
which may be gained now at a comparatively 
small cost, while delay will only increase the 
expense, and the annoyance will be continued. 
Let us only enter into what is actually re¬ 
quired for the proper development of our 
town, and the sooner we do so the better will 
it be for the interests of those we represent 
at this board. 

Mr. Gaffikin, as mover, having replied to 
some of the remarks which had been made, 
the motion for the adoption of the report was 
put and passed unanimously. 

The report of the Sanitary Committee 
stated that the number of deaths registered 
in the Municipal Borough for the year 1S69 
was 4,560, and gave the following comparative 
return for ten years:— 


I860 . 

.. 2,257 

1865 .. 

.. 8.484 

1861 . 

.. 2,005 

1866 .. 

.. 8,620 

1862 . 

.. 2,139 

1867 .. 

.. 3,549 

1803 . 

.. 2.559 

1868 .. 

.. 3,861 

1864 . 

.. 8,242 

1869 .. 

.. 4,500 


The Mayor said it would be seen that the 
mortality of Belfast had greatly increased, in 
consequence of the prevalence of scarlatina, 
since the month of August last; and, if the 
population of Belfast was only 160,000, as 
some believed, the death-rate of the year no 
doubt would be heavy. In the year 1861, 
the population of Belfast, according to the 
census, was 120,777, living in 18,375 houses, 
being 6-57 to each house. In 1869, the num¬ 
ber of houses was 29,383, which, at the rate 
of 6*57 to each house, would give a population 
of 193,046; but taking the 11,008 houses 
built since 1861 as having a population of 
to each house, which he thought would be 
nearer the mark, would give an increase of 
inhabitants of 60,554, or a total population 
of 181,821; and the death-rate of the town 
would, therefore, be about 25, which was over 
last year, and which he had not expected. 
Still it was below Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
which were 34 and 30. The mortality in 
Glasgow was enormous, being 34; Edinburgh, 
30; London, 25 ; Dublin, 24. In Belfast, as 
he had said, they did not stand so well as last 
year, in consequence of the prevalence of 
scarlatina and other causes—for instance, the 
rapid inhabiting of newly-built houses, which 
tended to deteriorate the public health. On 
the whole, although the mortality was high, 
it was, he thought, satisfactory, compared 
with some other large towns. Let them exert 
themselves, and do their best to improve the 
general health of the people, as there was no 
such wealth to a community as the preserva¬ 
tion of the health and the lives* of the inha¬ 
bitants. 


IN THE DEPTHS. 

The St. Louis Democrat contains the follow¬ 
ing description of how Colonel Eads is sinking 
the great iron caissons for the piers to the 
bridge across the Mississippi at that city:— 

Two immense piers are to be constructed 
in the river, of solid stone masonry. These 
piers, to be substantial, must rest on the 
solid rock that lies, fifty, sixty, or a hundred 
feet under the sand, under the water of the 
rushing river. The question was, how to get 
down all these feet through water and sand, 
to find the rock to lay the solid foundation. 
One way would have been to build coffer¬ 
dams, and pump out the water, and dig out 
the sand, and lay the piers in the empty 
space. But this was impracticable, if not 
impossible, and Mr. Eads’s science and wis¬ 
dom selected a plan, which, though not 
original with him, has been greatly improved 
on by him, and applied more sensibly and 
effectively than it was ever done before. 
This plan was to build within a caisson, and 
above the water, and sink as fast as built, till 
the rock was reached, and the pier completed. 
To make this comprehensible to every child, 
it shall be illustrated very simply. 

Did you ever hold a goblet bottom side up, 
and press it down into a vessel of water ? if 
you have, you know the water does not enter 
into the empty tumbler, but that the air in it 
keeps the water out, and as you sink it and 
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press it down, it drives the water up the sides 
of the vessel. Now suppose instead of the 
goblet you hold an inverted metallic vessel 
in the same way; the same facts would be 
true as long as the air is in the inside of it. 
If the bottom of this inverted vessel were 
flat, you could put a brick on it, and another, 
until you have weighed enough to sink it to 
the bottom of the water, when you have a 
pier of bricks. Now, this is exactly what 
Colonel Eads has done in building the eastern 
pier of the bridge. But his inverted “ pan ” 
is of the size he wishes the bottom of the 
pier to be, and is forty, fifty, or sixty feet 
across, as the case may be. Of course, this 
immense “ iron dish,” bottom side up, was 
held in position on the water by machinery. 
He then laid solid courses of stone masonry 
on the “ dish,” or “ caisson,” and as he built, 
the weight pressed it down into the river, and 
now it has reached the bottom of the river, 
and even sunk 6 ft. into the sand, and the 
pier is 40 or 50 ft. high. But it has yet to 
sink 50 or 60 feet farther to meet the solid 
rock, and the sand cannot be displaced as the 
water was, but must be removed by artificial 
means ; and this is what is being successfully 
done now. Of course, as the sand is dug 
away from under the sides of the caissons, it 
will sink just as fast. To dig this away, men 
must get into the “ upturned dish,” or “ cais¬ 
son,” or “ air-chamber,” under the pier, and 
work there. We will explain how this is 
done. 

Every one will understand that the air in 
the chamber must be very much condensed, 
and that a most essential requisite is that it 
must be kept so, and not allowed to escape. 
If a direct opening were made to it anywhere, 
the escape of the air would cause the water 
and sand to wash in from underneath, the 
vacuum would be instantly filled, and there 
would be the end of sinking the caisson and 
the pier. Colonel Eads has arranged a very 
simple and perfect way of entering this 
chamber, which is now 6 or 8 feet lower than 
the bottom of the river, and yesterday we 
went down into it and saw the men at work. 
In the centre of the pier he has left a circular 
well, nicely finished with brick sides, and 6 
or 8 ft. across. This well reaches to the very 
bottom, is now 50 ft. deep, and has a flight 
of steps built circling, next the wall, from 
top to bottom. Down these steps we went 
together to the bottom of the well. There 
we found a door of an oval shape, and about 
2 ft. in diameter. 

Looking in, we saw a room about 6 ft. high, 
deep and wide—a sort of cold and damp 
“ oven.” “ Crawl in,” said Col. Eads, “ and 
IH follow.” In we went through the oval 
hole, knocking off a hat and slightly bumping 
a head. Col. Eads came also, with a pine 
stick and a lighted candle on the end of it, 
or we should have been in Egyptian darkness. 
The Colonel closed the little iron door, by 
which we had entered, and it shut us in air¬ 
tight. He then pointed to another similar 
door right opposite, and said, “ That opens 
directly into the air-chamber under the whole 
pier. I will let the compressed air in here 
gradually, and when the equilibrium is es¬ 
tablished, that door will open of itself, and 
we will go in through it.” So saying, he 
turned the faucet of a brass stop-cock, the 
air from the air-chamber came singing through 
it like steam from a boiler valve, and strange 
sensations crept over us. What if something 
should burst down there ! What power could 
open the door behind us, now being held by 
the giant pressure of compressed air. Sup¬ 
pose fainting came over one, and this roaring, 
Binging, thundering in the ears should last 
for life! But in just one minute and a half 
the rush of air ceased, the other door opened, 
the ears were all right, and with no unpleasant 
sensation we were in the condensed atmos¬ 
phere ; and, crawling through the door, 
stepped upon the sand into the air chamber. 
Ten or a dozen men were hard at work, each 
with a candle, the huge caisson was all around 
us, glistening with water-drops and iron rust 
in solution, and the flat iron roof wps over¬ 
head, with all its tons of stone and pier above 
us. The sand was damp but not wet, as the 


compressed atmosphere drove all the water 
out through the sand, and up through the 
water, which we had observed before we came 
down to be bubbling all around the pier, like 
champagne in a glass. 

We walked all about the air-chamber from 
end to end, and side to side, and saw how the 
sand is removed, and how air is supplied for 
the inmates to live on. Powerful air-pumps, 
worked by steam on boats upon the surface 
of the river, force fresh air down tubes that 
are run through the stone-work of the pier, 
and they keep pure the atmosphere. No less 
than seven powerful sand-pumps are also 
seen with their feet projecting down to the 
bottom, and lifting it up through the pipes 
and throwing it out above into the river. 
Three of these pumps will take the sand 
away as fast as the workmen above can lay 
the stone-work on the pier, and in four hours 
the pump we saw at work took out 54 cubic 
feet in eleven minutes, or 100 cart-loads in 
four hours. But how can a pump throw out 
sand ? some one asks. Just as silly as were 
we before we saw it l A temporary well, or 
box, is put under the foot of a pump, and a 
large hose brings down water from a force- 
pump above. The hose opens in the box, the 
water is sucked up the sand-pump, and two 
or three men shovel sand into the box to 
mingle with the water, and be thrown out 
with it—and that is how the sand-pumps 
work l Their success has been fully tested— 
the work is going on satisfactorily—and, if 
good luck happens, Col. Eads will find his 
great pier resting on the solid rock within 
thirty days from now. 


THE LIVERPOOL CHAPEL 

ACCIDENT.* 

The recent melancholy accident at a Roman 
Catholic chapel in Liverpool, in which seven¬ 
teen persons lost their lives through being 
crushed among a panic-stricken crowd fight¬ 
ing for escape at the door, is one more proof 
of the importance,—say rather, the absolute 
necessity,—of providing adequate means of 
egress from all buildings intended to accom¬ 
modate a large concourse of persons ; and 
this, not only with regard to the mere width 
of the doorways, but with regard also to their 
situation with reference to each other and to 
the building, and the means of approach to 
them from within. Looking at the spot on 
which the accident happened, it is difficult 
to say how it could have been better contrived 
to produce the fatal result which it did, given 
the circumstance of a panic taking place 
among those present. At the north-west 
corner of the chapel a wooden framed parti¬ 
tion shuts off a flight of eight steps, between 
5 ft. and 6. ft. wide, leading down (at right 
angles to the length of the building) to a 
narrow landing. The door at the top of the 
steps is about 5 ft. wide, the street-door at 
the bottom only about 4 ft.—a palpable mis¬ 
take, as the difference in width, if any, should 
be the other way. On the left of the landing 
(coming out of the chapel), close to the street- 
door, opens another door, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, 
admitting the occupiers of the school-room 
from below on to a landing, already rather 
small, if it were for the use of the chapel only, 
to pass out through the same street-door as 
is provided for those coming down from the 
chapel. The result of a panic will be at once 
perceived: a crowd would be precipitated 
through the wide door at the top of the steps 
down on to the landing, there to find a second 
column fighting itt^way up through the door 
on the left of the landing. There are other 
doors from the chapel, but these open into a 
passage at the east end, involving a turn at 
a right angle to get to the street-door at the 
end of the passage, and the door at the west 
end was probably that most used by the con¬ 
gregation, and to which the majority of them 
would naturally turn. This inner door at the 
top of the steps, before referred to, is a single 
wide door, opening back against the wall in¬ 
wards, which is a bad principle for a door in 
such a position; for if a crowd got up to such 
a door from within whilst it was still closed, 
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it would be almost impossible to open it at 
all. With regard to the recent accident, it 
would have been better could it not have been 
opened, as the crowd would then have been 
divided; but, as a rule, all internal doors in 
such a position should be hung folding, and 
to open either way. 

How to deal with the outer door is a more 
difficult question ; but it appears to us that 
sliding doors might be much more largely 
used than they are. They would look better, 
and be more out of the way on ordinary occa¬ 
sions than a heavy hinged door, and in case 
of a sudden rush outwards there would be no 
danger of the passage being blocked by pres¬ 
sure against the door. 

The moral which this accident teaches, 
with regard to provision of exit from build¬ 
ings, however, is two-fold—1st, never to turn 
two streams of people through one door, but 
to provide always separate means of exit from 
galleries above or from a room below: and 
2nd, not to rely on extra doors to be used 
only in case of a sudden rush. A congrega¬ 
tion in a panic means a congregation of people 
who have temporarily lost their head, their 
judgment, and their recollection: they will 
inffdlibly make for the most usual exit to 
which habit has accustomed them, and there¬ 
fore the care of the architect must be to pro¬ 
vide that the usual means of exit shall ■ be 
sufficient for exceptional cases, and that doors 
shall be easily reached without going through 
a tortuous and angular course to get at them; 
and, moreover, that always the series of doors 
to be traversed should widen as the street is 
approached, so that the crowd may not be 
sent in numbers through a wide inner door 
to find themselves blocked by a narrow ex¬ 
ternal one. 

Coming away from our visit to the scene 
of the accident, we observed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood another building advancing towards 
completion, St. Stephen’s Church and Schools, 
which also consists of a church over and 
school-room below ; and here again the steps 
from the church are brought down into the 
same porch which gives egress from the 
school-room, landing close to the door of the 
latter. The doors are wider and better 
placed than in the chapel in Grosvenor-street, 
but if the school-room and church should 
ever be used at the same time, a repetition of 
the Grosvenor-street calamity, not perhaps 
in so aggravated a form, might still be pos¬ 
sible ; not to speak of the every-day incon¬ 
venience attendant on such a plan. 

In speaking on the subject of panics, it is 
impossible to avoid a comment on the insane 
folly and absurdity (to give it no worse a 
name) of persons who make it their business 
to raise the cry of “ Fire !” in a building at 
every small disturbance, even such as the 
unexpected flare-up of a gas-jet. It has not 
been discovered with whom in this case the 
fatal crv originated; we more than suspect 
that, if not in this, at all events in some 
similar cases, it has been raised from mere 
wantonness, and in a spirit of mischief,—a 
proceeding which amounts to criminality ; 
and even if otherwise, the practice exhibits a 
degree of folly which, for the sake of the 
public, ought to be treated as if it were crimi¬ 
nal. If it were understood that a summary 
application of Lynch law would be visited at 
once on the head of every man calling out 
“ Fire !” in the midst of a crowded assembly, 
we should be saved a good many of such dis¬ 
astrous occurrences as that on which we have 
been commenting. In the meantime let 
sensible people remember that when a panic 
occurs in a crowded building, from whatever 
cause, in nineteen cases out of twenty the 
safest thing they can do is to sit perfectly 
still. 


It is said to be in contemplation for the mail train, 
which once a week will run between Calcutta and 
Bombay when the line is completed, to have carriages 
built on the Yankee system—carrying refreshment- 
room, baths, sleepingaccommodation, screws to prevent 
rattling of windows—and all kinds of coinforte; that 
it will be, in fact, a kind of travelling hotel. In 
addition to all this, it is said that the fare will be 
greatly reduced. 
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VILLA, SYDENHAM, BELFAST. 
The villa of which a lithographed illustration 
is presented with this number, is about to be 
erected for James Cunig, Esq. It will stand 
on a lot of about twenty acres. The site is 
a first-rate one, and affords splendid views 
from all sides. Ample accommodation for a 
gentleman's country residence is provided. 

Messrs. Jackson and Sons are the archi¬ 
tects. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE SOUTH AND | 
WEST OF IRELAND. 

No. 3. | 

The highway from Ballinrobe to Westport is 
laid out through a dreary desolate bog called 
“ Mona Lummon.” The first two or three 
miles of this “ Sahara ” runs through the 
late property of “ the old respectable family 
of the Gildeas ”—alas ! now almost extinct in , 
this part of Ireland. This property between 
Cloonee and Port Royal has some exquisite j 
spots, which may be compared to an oasis in 
the desert. Derassa, so much spoken of in 
the late trials—Lavelle v. Proudfoot—lies 
west about three miles at the foot of the 
Partree Hills. The road contractor and sur¬ 
veyor here attend to their duties, as there is 
not a much better bog road anywhere in 
Connaught. The water-channels were being 
dressed when I last was there, I suppose in 
compliment to Lord Spencer’s visit. As we 
approach Westport pass close by the railway, 
which runs parallel to the main road three 
miles east of Westport. The situation of 
Westport is rather too much in a hollow to 
compare it, in a healthy point of view, with 
Ballinrobe. It has progressed but very little 
indeed since the opening of “ Lord Lucan’s 
line ” of railroad. With the exception of the 
promenade called “ The Mall,” it has no 
street to be placed in comparison with either 
Bridge or Market streets, Ballinrobe. It has 
a population, nevertheless, nearly twice the 
latter, the moiety of which are (I should say) 
the friendless poor, from the dilapidated 
state of the hovels, and the dirty, squalid 
appearance of these dens of filth and misery. 
The great feast of attraction in Westport is 
Lord Sligo’s demesne. The main entrance 
to it fronts the Mall, in which area are situ¬ 
ated the principal hotels of the town, Leving- 
stones corn stores and brewery, and the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, which is hut a poor 
building for a place possessing 4,000 of the 
faithful followers of Pio Nono. The demesne 
is free for the ingress and egress of the public, 
who are not allowed to carry any parcels or 
baggage with them. The little river flows 
through it, and empties itself into the sea 
beyond the “ castle ” of Lord Sligo. The 
parish church is in the demesne, about mid¬ 
way from the Mall to the quay, and here re¬ 
pose till the day of resurrection all that is 
mortal of the late Marquis, &c. The graves 
are simple and unadorned, a large plain white 
marble Roman cross indicating the grave of 
the late proprietor, while polished red granite 
flags shew where lie the rest of this noble 
family. 

Westport House, or “ castle,” has not much 
to boast of—it is a plain, substantial baronial 
residence, with the eagles of the family orna¬ 
menting the eave-course, and over the prin¬ 
cipal entrance the arms of the family, with 
the well-known motto “ Suivez-raison ” en¬ 
graved thereon. The late member for Mayo 
resides in a rather humble domicile about 
one-fourth of a mile west of the castle ; it is 
in keeping with Lord John’s tastes, who is 
more of a farmer than a legislator. 

The quay of Westport had a most woe¬ 
begone appearance last October—immense 
stores and no trade, Customs warehouses 
and nothing in bond, a few straggling boat¬ 
men “ loafing ” about the inn, and a policeman 
or two scanning over the pages of the “ Hue 
and Cry,” are the only signs of life to be met 
with now at the quay of Westport. The quay 
is about an English mile west from the work- 
house. I must confess the disappointment I 
felt when I caught a glimpse of the bay with 


its 365 islands (query are there so many, 
it matters not). Those islands should be 
planted, as they have nothing beautiful about 
them at present. 

Croaghpatrick, or “ The Reek,” domineers 
the bay—it can be seen of a clear day sixty 
miles at sea; its purely conical shape distin¬ 
guishing it from other mountains of nearly a 
similar height in the west of Ireland. Tra¬ 
dition ascribes this hill to be the spot from 
whence St. Patrick “ banished the toads and 
vipers into the sea for ever 1” It is a noble 
hill; and here my Lord Spencer and party 
enjoyed a day’s shooting while on a visit last 
autumn to the Marquis of Sligo. 

I must now speak with surprise at the 
supineness of parties who have bathing-lodges 
along the shore round Clew Bay, not erecting ! 
bathing-boxes. Where people go to enjoy 
a tumble in the briny wave, a place for dress¬ 
ing and undressing is necessary, and nothing 
indicates a greater lack of civilization and a j 
more utter disregard for decency ! j 

A couple of landing places were being i 
erected at Rossbeg: very needful those works j 
are on the south shore particularly. From 
this on through the Barony of Murrisk the 
highways were well attended to. There is 
an hostelry at Murrisk called “ The Croagh¬ 
patrick Tavern,” kept by a man rejocing in 
the name of Needham ; I felt curious about 
from whence this Boniface migrated, and was 
led to believe his ancestry came from the 
north, probably an offshoot of the noble house 
of Kilmorey. Murrisk Abbey is close by ; it 
is a very plain little building; the masonry 
is, however, not to be despised. Here are 
deposited the remains of the Garvey and 
M k Donald families. 

Returning to my description of Westport. 
Its streets and paths are fairly attended to 
under the new regime. Barrack-hill is un¬ 
approachable, with its little barracks, by a 
toilsome aud laborious journey up a rough 
and irregular incline of at least one foot in 
six ; it is from this steep thoroughfare that 
Bridge-street and adjoining thoroughfares 
suffer so much from the floods that accom¬ 
pany any heavy rains. There are no public 
buildings worthy of notice in Westport. The 
private house built by the late Mr. Clendining 
is a good-sized, roomy-looking edifice; its 
founder has a statue erected to his memory 
by (I suppose) the people on the estate over 
which he was agent for a number of years; 
the pillar on which the statue is placed ap¬ 
pears rather dumpy, like that of O'Connell 
at Ennis. Why do they spoil those things 
in this country ? We have a fair share of 
average talent in that line in Ireland. 

I took my scat in the train for Athlone at 
the handsome station house of Westport, and 
found the line very good as far as Claremoms, 
between which place and Athlone if there be 
a purgatory on earth it is during the time 
occupied in reaching Athlone ; this is an in- 
tolerable nuisance to travellers who do not 
wisli being knocked about as if on a treadmill. 
I hope to be pardoned for the length of this 
article, aud I shall conclude by directing the 
attention of Lord Lucan and the directors to 
the roughness aud jolting which passengers 
are subjected to on the Great Northern and 
Western Railway of Ireland. 

February, 1870. C.E. 


and after a little time they were removed 
from under the mass of slates and rubbish, 
and two of them who were badly bruised sent 
forthwith to hospital. One has only received 
a few immaterial bruises, but the other had 
her thigh broken, and was otherwise badly 
hurt. She died soon after in Barrington’s 
Hospital. 


RAILWAYS. 

DUBLIN AND DROGHEDA. 

From the accounts of this company it ap¬ 
pears that the net profit, after providing for 
current expenses, interest on loans, and divi¬ 
dends on preference shares and stocks, is 
£21,791 3s. 9d., out of which the directors 
recommend a dividend on the ordinary stock 
of the company at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum, less income tax. This dividend will 
amount to £16,495, and leave a balance of 
£5,296 3s. 9d. Of this amount it is proposed 
to write off £500 from the renewal of bridges 
account, and to carry the remainder, £4,796 
3s. 9d., to the credit of the current half-year. 
There has been an increase in every branch 
of the traffic during the past half-year, indi¬ 
cating a continued improvement in the general 
trade of the country. The receipts of the 
year just concluded exceed by £3,050 those 
of the preceding year, and it will be seen by 
the table appended to the report that for 
some years the traffic of the line has con¬ 
tinued to increase at the rate of about 3 per 
cent, per annum. The principal increase in 
the expenditure is in the locomotive depart¬ 
ment, a sum of £800 having been charged for 
renewals of engines. The total working ex¬ 
penses for the half-year have been at the rate 
of 43 per cent, of the receipts, and are as 
moderate as they can be, consistently with 
the maintenance of the line and the works in 
proper order. In pursuance of the intention 
expressed in the last report, the sum of 
£15,000 of original Btock has been issued on 
favourable terms, and the expense attending 
the operation has been charged against the 
revenue of the past half-year. The redemp¬ 
tion of the 5 per cent, shares, authorised by 
the resolution of the proprietors of 27th 
February, 1868, has been completed, and 
guaranteed 41 per cent, stock has been issued 
in lieu thereof, to the extent of £120,000. 
There is a balance of £5,275 guaranteed 4 per 
cent, stock still unissued. This the directors 
propose to issue during the current year, and 
charge any discount there may be upon it to 
revenue. The working plans for the North 
Wall extension are in course of preparation, 
and as soon as they are prepared the usual 
steps will be taken to purchase the land. 


ACCIDENT AT LIMERICK. 

In the vicinity of Thomond Gate, Limerick, 
are a number of old unoccupied houses, from 
which gradually the wood-work composing 
the door jambs and part of the flooring 
have boen disappearing, stolen away by the 
wretched inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
and used as fuel. On Wednesday evening, 
four old women made their way into one of 
these houses, and, finding that all the avail¬ 
able timber-work had been already appropri¬ 
ated, commenced to disturb some rafters, 
which, being partly rotten, soon yielded to 
their efforts : but no sooner were they re¬ 
moved them the entire roof fell in upon the 
unfortunate depredators, and buried them 
completely in a pile of debris. The shrieks 
of the wretched creatures soon brought help, 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD. 

The usual comparative statement of traffic 
receipts shows that an increase has taken 
place in every description of traffic, except 
minerals, in which the falling off is consider¬ 
able. The improvement in ordinary passen¬ 
gers is the most encouraging, but that in 
goods, parcels, and cattle is also satisfactory. 
It is to be observed, that the half past-year 
was marked by no peculiar feature, and 
therefore the increased receipts may be 
looked upon as due entirely to the natural 
development of the resources of the line. 
The present statutory form of accounts 
admits of a perfect comparison of the items 
of expenditure between the last and the cor¬ 
responding half-years. This exhibits on the 
whole a saving of £432 15s. fid. The cost of 
maintenance of permanent way, works, and 
stations, shows a large increase. The traffic 
expenses have been increased by the extra 
through trains between Westland-row and 
Bray, which have afforded such convenience 
to residents along the line ; but a saving has 
been effected in the cost of locomotive power 
and in the carriage and wagon repairs, .not¬ 
withstanding that one locomotive engine has 
been completely rebuilt, and three new break 
vans made during the half-year. A most 
I gratifying improvement appears in the item 
! of compensation for personal injury, which 
during the past half-year has only amounted 
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to £25 38. The net balance on revenue j 
account available is £27,790 13s. 3d., out of j 
which the directors recommend payment of 
the full dividend on all the Preference shares, 
and a dividend at the rate of two per cent, 
per annum on the original and ordinary stock 
and shares of the company. This will leave 
a surplus of £4,276 12s. 5d. to be carried 
over to the next account. Considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in the works of the ex¬ 
tension. The tunnel at Ferry Carrig, the 
heaviest work upon it, has been commenced 
at both ends, and the earth works and 
masonry on the remainder of the line are 
also being pushed forward. There are yet 
£47,000 of the preference shares under the 
Act of 1865 intended for this extension still 
to be issued. Of these the directors of the 
London and North Western Railway Com¬ 
pany have agreed, when they shall have been 
empowered to do so, to subscribe for 
£30,000, leaving thus £17,000 for the share¬ 
holders and the public to take up. 


MONOGRAMS. 

(Continued from page 26.) 

A few words on the principles to be followed 
in constructing these so-called monograms 
will appropriately conclude this paper. It is 
a great fault with the designers of these de¬ 
vices in the present day that they follow no 
rules, but string together higgledy-piggledy 
the letters they purpose to honour, and then 
endeavour to convince themselves that they 
have elaborated a strikingly beautiful monu¬ 
ment of art. It has probably never occurred 
to them that in order to render such work of 
the slightest value in an artistic point of view, 
some principle should dictate it, some idea 
should pervade it. And if they have not 
considered this fact, they have probably 
overlooked another—namely, that a know¬ 
ledge of principles results from study, and 
that their successful application is the con¬ 
sequence of ability aided by experience. It 
is not to be wondered at that persons who 
have never studied the subject should fail to 
evolve out of their inner consciousness com¬ 
positions that will bear examination. 

The first thing requisite in a thing which 
has to be read is legibility . Here we at once 
join issue with many monogrammatists who are 
of opinion that the monogram should not be de¬ 
cipherable at the first glance, but that it should 
involve some sort of puzzle. No doubt, where 
many letters, as of an entire name, for in¬ 
stance, are interlaced, a momentary bewilder¬ 
ment may be experienced even by the most 
apt monogram reader. This enigmatical con¬ 
dition, however, should not be sought for by 
the designer, but rather as much as possible 
avoided, and the monogram rendered as 
legible as the materials permit. Also, there 
should be an order in which the letters are 
to be read, otherwise the same design might 
stand for A Z or Z A. To this end some rules 
should be adopted that appeal to the common 
sense of the reader. 

Now, it seems only reasonable, in a lan¬ 
guage which is read from left to right, that a 
combination of initials, or of the letters of a 
name, even though ornamentally written, 
should be read by the same rule. Hence, we 
place the letters in our monogram in such a 
way that the one to be read first is to the left, 
and so on to the right. Sometimes, as where 
several letters cluster round the initial J, it 
is more convenient to draw the monogram so 
as to read from above downwards. 

In monograms containing but two letters, 
the letters should be of equal size, and the 
reading is from left to right. 

In monograms containing more than two 
letters, one letter, the most important, gene¬ 
rally has more prominence given it than the 
others. 

The important letter in an initial monogram 
is the initial of the surname; in a word- 
monogram, the initial of the word. Just as 
we write May, and not maY, so we should, in 
designing a monogram of this name, make M 
the prominent letter. 

In a name monogram, the principal letter 
is to be read first; in an initial monogram, last. 


The necessary prominence is obtained by 
causing the important letter to embrace all 
the others, or, at all events, the external let¬ 
ters right and left. In order to do this, the 
letters must be broader than the others; it 
should also be a trifle longer from above 
downwards, and somewhat stouter in outline. 
In illustration of what is meant, take a pencil 
and a threepenny-piece, and draw round the 
latter a circle, pressing gently with the pencil. 
Then move the coin so that it covers rather 
less than one third of the first circle, and 
draw the pencil round it as before. Then 
take a sixpence, and place it over these two 
circles, so that the outer edge of one appears 
as much to the left of the sixpence, as the 
outer edge of the other appears to its right. 
Then draw a circle round the sixpence, press¬ 
ing rather more heavily than before ; and on 
removing the sixpence, a rough monogram of 
the letters O, O, O will be seen; which will 
shew what is meant by order and prominence 
of letters. 

The shape which the monogram should 
assume has to be considered. It is the 
opinion of most monogrammatists that the 
general outline of the design should have 
reference to a circumscribing figure, such as 
an oval or a circle. This is sound doctrine 
enough if a circular or oval field has to be 
filled, as in the case of a coin or of a ring. 
Barclay’s designs for marking silver plate 
shew well the importance of filling the field, 
and the advantage to the design when arranged 
with that object. So, when a button, brooch, 
scarf-pin, or other article which presents a 
small circumscribed field has. to be orna¬ 
mented, undoubtedly the design should have 
reference to the shape of the thing. But 
when a piece of note-paper or a soup-tureen, 
or a chair-back has to be marked, where only 
a small portion of the field has to be filled, it 
it out of all question to attempt a design with 
reference to the outline of the object. Nor 
need any imaginary' circumscribing line, in 
our opinion, be drawn. If the design is neat 
and compact, and not straggling, it does not 
matter, in our view, what shape it assumes, 
when small on a large field, for the eye does 
not then connect the circumference of the 
design with the circumference of the object. 
Compactness is the only important element. 
A design which goes flying about all over the 
place, defeats the intention of covering only 
a small portion of the field. 

The size of the monogram, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, is a question of individual taste, 
just as much as the size of the type in which 
a book is printed. Personally, for note-paper, 
we like uncial letters; but most people prefer 
smaller letters. 

The compactness of the design depends to 
a great extent on so arranging the spaces 
between the lines that they shall be nearly 
equal in area, otherwise the drawing will look 
crowded in one part and straggling in another. 
A good deal of practice and ingenuity is re¬ 
quired to manage this nicely, so as to avoid 
the appearance of effort in the contrivance. 
In addition to this, the letters should be 
interlocked. This is effected by taking care 
that in all cases where lines cut each other, 
the crossing should be over and under alter¬ 
nately. Flourishes and other ornaments may 
be sparingly introduced, if equality of areas 
and alternate crossing cannot be compassed 
without their aid. But it is higher art to 
contrive the effect of compactness by modify¬ 
ing the letters themselves, lengthening here, 
widening there, pinching, adding a finial, and 
so on, to adapt each to its special position. 
In our opinion, monograms cannot be too 
severely drawn; profusion of ornament makes 
the composition heavy ; ornament should only 
be allowed where the design requires its addi¬ 
tion. Experience alone, and what, for want 
of a better explanation, is called taste, can 
guide the draughtsman to distinguish between 
the use and abuse of ornament. 

Lastly, a balance should be aimed at in the 
finished work. What constitutes balance can 
hardly be explained, any more than what 
constitutes harmony in colouring. It may be 
replied that certain saturating proportions of 
the primitive colours satisfy the eye and pro¬ 


duce harmony. That is true theoretically; 
but practically, it is found that in the con¬ 
ception of genius there is constant departure 
from rule, which pleases the educated eye; 
just as in music an occasional discord, or in 
poetry a spondaic verse, pleases the educated 
ear. The same applies to balance in design¬ 
ing. A balance may be got by working 
equally from both sides of a centre, but yet 
the work may not please the artist’s eye. If 
it does, it is most likely good, whether truly 
balanced or not. If it displeases such an eye, 
there is probably some lack of feeling in it; 
though, possibly the artist may not be able to 
oint out exactly where the defect lies. But 
e knows that he would have done it differ- 
ently. 

Reversed letters are totally inadmissible in 
monograms which are to be read in the ordi¬ 
nary way. If intended to be deciphered by 
holding before a looking-glass, then a reversed 
cipher would be in excellent taste. In some 
cases, as of pierced monograms—as, for in¬ 
stance, in the G. R. on the gates of the Marble 
Arch—the reversed letters are correct, because 
there the intention is that the monogram shall 
be read from either side. 

As for eccentric monograms , and the unfor¬ 
tunate bee which always creeps in where one 
of the initials happens to be a B, the less said 
the better. They are but puns, mostly with¬ 
out even the redeeming quality of humour. 
The rebus is not a monogram; it is a puzzle 
by things represented ; figures or pictures 
being employed instead of letters. The rebus, 
as Camden has it, is the device of those who 
lack other wit to express their conceit. 

In making choice of an alphabet to work 
from, whatever period is selected, its leading 
features must be adhered to, or the harmony 
of the composition will be marred. Nothing 
is more distressing than a design which has 
the appearance of having been commenced in 
one century and finished in another. As an 
illustration of the bad effect of mixing styles, 
take the chijfre Napolion , which is fashionable 
in Paris. Nothing can be more hideous. 

Individuals will, of course, fix on the period 
they prefer as a basis of operations. In our 
j udgment, no letters are so graceful, none so 
elastic, and none, therefore, so suited to de¬ 
corative purposes as those in vogue in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Choice 
of the alphabet of this period, too, gives the 
alternative in many instances of using round 
or square letters, in accordance with the exi¬ 
gencies of the design. The round letters are 
the more elegant, and are more characteristic 
of the period, and should be used by prefer¬ 
ence ; but the Roman or angular D, E, H, M, 
N, T, and V, may be introduced without 
mixing the style. 

In monogram dies for stamping note-paper, 
we prefer the letters to be slender and cut 
solid. Shading should not be attempted 
except by experienced hands, possessing an 
intimate knowledge of the style imitated; 
and, certainly all the letters in each design 
should be alike, whether solid, shaded, or in 
outline. 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND SON’S TIMBER 
SALES. 

Messrs. Martin and Sou’s sale of mahogany came 
off on Tuesday last, and, although the weather was 
anything but favourable, there was a lar^e and re¬ 
spectable attendance of the most extensive cabinet 
manufacturers, and of the trade generally. The 
bidding was animated, with sharp competition, and 
almost the whole cargo, consisting of nearly 300 logs, 
was cleared off, the prices ranging from 4}d. to 8d. 
The wood was certainly very superior, being well- 
shaped logs, and almost faultless. By our advertising 
columns it will be seen that this old and enterprising 
firm will have another auction of timber and deals on 
the 22nd inst. 


The Kingstown Royal Harbour Boat Club invite 
tenders for the erection of the 41 foundation, basement, 
and boat store floor of a club-house, and the forma¬ 
tion of a slip, at Kingstown," from plans by Mr. W, 
Stirling, architect. 
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OXYGEN GAS AS A NEW MANUFAC¬ 
TURE—ITS USES FOR HEAT AND 
ILLUMINATION.* 

(Continued.) 

But the industry of oxygen is not only inter¬ 
esting with respect to the development of 
heat under high pressure, but also with re¬ 
spect to the production of light. Every solid 
substance, indeed all substances, transform 
heat into light after a certain degree of tem¬ 
perature has been attained. The transfor¬ 
mation is the greater the less fusible and less 
oxidable the solid substance is which is heated. 
The oxy-hydrogen flame, produced by the com¬ 
bustion of two volumes of hydrogen with one 
volume of oxygen, is little luminous, because 
it does not contain any solid element capable 
of transforming part of its heat into light; 
the flame of coal-gas is, on the contrary, 
highly luminous, because it contains carbon 
in a state which, being heated, becomes self- 
luminous at a high temperature—that is, 
irradiating. This flame becomes very bright 
if oxygen is introduced into the interior, but 
light diminishes again when a certain limitis 
passed. The irradiation of the carbon in¬ 
creases with the temperature; the jet of 
oxygen in the flame of a gas-burner increases 
its lighting power, and more and more as the 
temperature of full combustion of the carbon 
is approached; but if that be passed, the 
luminosity again diminishes. We may here 
just remark that these accepted views as to 
the theoretical causes of more or less lumi¬ 
nosity in flames being due wholly to solid (or 
liquid) matter exposed to heat have received 
a serious shock from the recent experiments 
of Dr. Frankland, who has found that lumi¬ 
nosity is increased in flames free from such 
solid matter by mere increase of the pressure 
under which the gases are consumed. The 
subject is still obscure in many respects; 
but with a substance which resists very high 
temperatures, and for which the law of irra¬ 
diation, as stated, remains true, it wiU be 
possible to educe a mode of illumination of a 
powerful intensity. Two different modes of 
application then, for the oxygen as a light of 
powerful illuminosity, are derived from those 
fundamental notions, viz:— 

1. To bring the molecules of carbon of the 
illuminating gas to the maximum of ir¬ 
radiation, by raising their temperature 
by burning with the intervention of a 
current of oxygen gas : 

2. To utilise the power of irradiation of a 
refractory substance (infusible and non¬ 
volatile at the highest temperature) sub¬ 
mitted to the oxy-hydrogen gas in com¬ 
bustion. 

M. Archereau is the eager promoter of the 
first method. He preserves untouched the 
actual system of lighting with gas, and merely 
injects mto the flame of each burner a current 
of oxygen, regulated in such a manner as to 
bring the molecules of carbon to the maximum 
of irradiation. Experiment has proved that 
coal-gas which requires 16 litres to afford the 
light of one standard candle per hour, used 
in the ordinary way will, if oxygen be intro¬ 
duced into the flame, require but 2 litres of 
the same coal gas and 1 litre of oxygen to 
give the same light for the same time : thus 
a saving of between 40 and 60 per cent, is 
realised on the actnal mode of lighting by 
gas. It will be in the recollection of some of 
our readers that this method of oxy-coal-gas 
burning was tried in London, about eight or 
nine years ago, under the auspices of Mr. 
Thos. Page, C.E., upon Westminster Bridge, 
but was not found to answer in point of cost. 
That was not to be wondered at, for cheap 
oxygen was then unknown. There was pro¬ 
bably, also, a good deal of prejudice at work, 
and horses were said to have been startled by 
the glare of the light, the intensity of whicii 
was surprising. Its want of success tells for 
nothing against M. Archereau’s existing pro¬ 
ceedings. 

This mode of lighting with coal-gas and 
oxygen is interesting with respect to public 
health. The combustion of a common gas- 
burner produces in the atmosphere an alter- 
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ation of the same order as that determined 
by the respiration of a human being. The 
oxygen is absorbed, and its place is taken by 
carbonic acid, in addition to which we have 
here sulphuric acid and ammoniacal com¬ 
pounds. The introduction of the oxygen 
into the interior of the flame does not alter 
the exterior ; all is done within the flame; 
the oxygen is destructive to all the deleterious 
products except the carbonic acid, which, with 
water vapour, alone are released. Consider¬ 
ing the small volume of carbureted hydrogen 
gas burnt per hour, it will be found that the 
atmosphere is not only less vitiated, but also 
less heated by illumination on this method; 
facts well deserving of being taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the inventor 
to popularise this method, it has not yet been 
submitted to what he views as a practical 
trial. The necessary laying down of lines of 
small mains in the streets, for the conveyance 
of the oxvgen^has proved the principal ob¬ 
stacle. fcaris, London, and all our great 
European towns are already so much under¬ 
mined, that more pipes are a real difficulty; 
and it may be perhaps not without some 
show of reason that it has been said that 
there is some danger in these two gases 
coming together, side by side, in ill-jointed 
pipes beneath our pavements. The method 
becomes more practicable when the oxygen 
has to be supplied to the burners of theatres 
or public haUs, &c., the tubing for the oxygen 
can then easily be isolated : the gas is stored 
up, under pressure, in a gas-holder, in which 
it is directly brought from the works. 

The light emanating from the molecules of 
carbon thus brought to the point of maxi¬ 
mum irradiation, is very agreeable to the eye 
shaded from the flame ; it is itself of a light 
yellowish-white colour, which submits to dif¬ 
fusion, and which does not alter the daylight 
colours of dyed fabrics. It is a mode of 
lighting whicn may be thoroughly adapted to 
that mode of lighting which is called in 
France “ the illuminated ceiling,” such as is 
seen at the theatres du Chatelet and Lyrique, 
in Paris. It is equally adaptable for the 
footlights, which, however, would have to be 1 
provided with ground glasses to protect the 
eyes of the actors. Some great advantages 
have also been pointed out in the power of 
locally distributing the light at will over the 
scene, where novel effects could be very easily 
and strikingly regulated. 

The other process of lighting, promoted by 
MM. Tessie du Motay and Marcchal, and 
which has been tried last and this year at the 
Place de l’Hotel de Ville, and at the Tuileries, 
in Paris, is the resumption in principle of the 1 
ancient so-called “ Drummond light” and i 
which consists in irradiating a ball of quick¬ 
lime under the influence of the combined 
flame of oxygen and hydrogen. The Drum¬ 
mond light has had many sudden changes of ! 
fortune; at its origin it blew up the front of ! 
the Passage des Panoramas, in Paris, and a 
lighthouse in England, and for that reason 
was entirely abandoned in practice for many 
years. 

We must pause here for a moment’s di¬ 
gression, to remark that the late Mr. Under¬ 
secretary Drummond, an able and ingenious 
man, but whose position alone probably en¬ 
abled him unchallenged to indissolubly con¬ 
nect his own name with the limelight, had in j 
reality little or no claim as an original dis¬ 
coverer or inventor to any such connection. 
All that is essential to the production of the 
limelight had been long before him antici¬ 
pated—slightly by Dr. Clarke, completely by 
Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, who, in a paper in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. 13, for 1818, on the combustion of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases, at p. 98 and subsequently, 
forcibly refers to the light disengaged from 
various solids exposed to the oxy-hydrogen 
flame. “ The intensity of this (the light) is 
astonishing. . . . The glare of some bodies, 
as lime and magnesia, is intolerable, even 
when the eye is defended by dark-green 
glasses ” (p. 98). Dr. Robinson then proceeds 
to discuss the physical theory of this intense 
light, and in the same page equally anticipates 


nearly all that has been since suggested on 
this, as yet, incompletely understood subject. 
Drummond’s real claim is, we believe, limited 
to that of being the first to propose the appli¬ 
cation of the limelight to geodetic operations, 
and having carried out with success his pro¬ 
posal. 

| Many improvements have been adapted to 
the limelight apparatus, which are very simple, 
the main point being to isolate the two gases 
in their conveyance, for, inoffensive when 
separated, they risk destruction to everything 
whenever they are united. The service of 
the theatres, as yet one of the principal ap¬ 
plications of this source of light, failed to be 
fully successful through guilty ignorance, 
which in its early career caused some de¬ 
plorable accidents. But to return : the pro¬ 
jectors of this system do not employ lime as 
the irradiated substance, but magnesia, pre¬ 
pared in a special manner, as indicated by M. 
Caron. 

| Considerable masses of magnesia in the 
I form of carbonate are found in the Island of 
I Eubea containing traces of lime, silica, oxide 
1 of iron, and veins of serpentine mixed with 
large flakes of silex. The mass is calcined 
in order to disintegrate it, and the serpentine 
and flint, which do not break up, are picked 
out. The magnesia, after calcination, in 
order to prevent the contraction which would 
otherwise appear after baking in the moulds, 
is made into a paste with water to which 10 
or 15 per cent, boracic acid has been added, 
and it is then shaped in iron moulds with 
strong compression. The material is white, 
compact, and hard, when thus divided into 
cylinders of 6 or 7 millimetres diameter by 
about 30 millimetres in length. Such a 
cylinder is the source of light when subjected 
to the oxy-hydrogen flame. The cylinder of 
magnesia is held in such a manner that it 
may receive the jets of the mixed gases 
oxygen and hydrogen, emanating from three 
convergent burners, so arranged as to heat 
the cylinder in a uniform manner. The 
column of magnesia becomes soon irradiated, 
and then appears as a bright point, whence 
emanates a blindingly white and dazzling 
light. 

This was tried first in public in Paris, at 
the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, where 40 burnera 
of this sort were worked comparatively every 
evening against 40 ordinary gas burners, 
each system lighting one side of the square: 
the effects were extremely striking—the gas 
flames appeared to be mere smoky red dots. 
One burner of this magnesia light is equal in 
intensity to 25 or 30 burners of the best com¬ 
mercial coal-gas ; so that it is contended one 
new burner (magnesia) may be substituted 
for twenty of the old ones (coal-gas) in future 
lighting. The first question which occurs is 
this: Will the same extent of surface receive 
the same quantity of light from this one, in¬ 
stead of from twenty burners ? An optical 
law tells us that the same total of light illu¬ 
minates much more and better when diffused 
from several different centres than when 
concentrated into and radiated from a single 
point; and the experiments which were made 
for lighting the Place du Carrousel and the 
Palais Royal at Paris with the electric light 
elevated in the centres of these squares, have 
well proved the uselessness of such a mode of 
illumination. In the present case, when the 
experiment was made with an equal number 
of oxy-hydrogen = magnesia, and of coal-gas 
common burners similarly hoisted, a very 
characteristic difference ought to be expected. 
And yet, if the difference of illumination 
thrown over equal surfaces at equal distances 
| by the two systems at the same time be ob- 
, served, it is surprising in what confusion as 
to principles we find ourselves by the result. 
On one side, brilliant points like stars, upon 
which the eye cannot rest, but which keep 
the power of their beams in a state of con¬ 
centration, as judged by vision only. On the 
other side, dull yellow flames which yet dis- 
i perse the light. The colour of the flame 
I must equally be taken into consideration; 

' and of all the usual flames, the tint of that 
I of the coal-gas is the more agreeable to the 
I eye; it gives the best distinctness to general 
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objects, and is most favour able to diffusion. 
The increase of the power of irradiation of 
the carbon of coal-gas, intensified by the 
calorific influence of oxygen admitted to the 
flame, as we have described, does not alter 
that tint, it is stated, but only intensifies it. 
Thus this circumstance proves in favour of 
the first-described project. It is also to be 
remarked that it is of great importance, in 
order to give the maximum of light with the 
magnesia system, that the velocity of efflux 
of the two gases be strictly regulated. The 
smallest variation in either is a cause of re¬ 
duced temperature, the slightest amount of 
which produces a very sensible diminution in 
the intensity of the emitted light. If, also, 
the cylinder of magnesia is badly made or 
badly centered, it will not any longer furnish 
its share of light. It will be evident, in fact, 
that such a mode of town illumination must 
require a very active, constant, and very 
skilful inspection, and yet be liable to frequent 
accidents. 

With respect to cost, the inventors state it 
to be 50 per cent, below that of the actual 
gas-lightmg. The estimates leave room for 
doubt as to the cost of the cylinders of mag¬ 
nesia, however, and M. Caron acknowledges 
that magnesia, although it wears away less 
than the lime, nevertheless does wear away 
considerably, in oonsequence of an actual 
carrying away of matter by the mixed gas- 
flame; and thus the intensity of the light 
which has to be paid for varies in proportion. 
How long each cylinder will last, must thus 
be taken into consideration. M. Caron assures 
us, however, as the result of his most recent 
researches, that he has found the true refrac¬ 
tory substance which gives the final solution 
of this question. This new substance is the 
earth or oxide zirconia. M. Caron moulds 
this oxide of zirconium under powerful pres¬ 
sure, and has attributed to it, in addition to 
greater durability in the flame, a much higher 
power of irradiation than is possessed by 
magnesia, which he proposes definitely to 
abandon. Experience has not yet proved 
that zirconia is itself absolutely fixed; but 
its illuminating power is intense. It is, how¬ 
ever, more than doubtful whether illumination 
by the irradiation of refractory matters is 
practically and advantageously applicable to 
the illumination of towns. It may prove of 
occasional value, as for projection in theatres, 
and for some other and graver objects; but 
tho oxy-hydrogen light with the lime, the 
magnesia, or other refractory substances, will 
suffer the same discredit as the electric light 
if its right uses are spoiled bv misapplications. 
The essential question, which affects its future 
as well as that of its rival system, the econo¬ 
mical production of oxygen, has been solved; 
it is of equal importance now to find a body 
of strong irradiating power endowed with a 
long duration and perfect steadiness and 
simplicity of action. Whenever this double 
question shall be solved, the application of 
the electric light as a means of illumination in 
theatres, and in all those cases where it may 
be impracticable or too expensive to produce 
it by means of magneto-electric machines, 
wrought by power, will be abandoned. 

All depends upon cheap oxygen, the pro¬ 
duction of whicn at a low price is not unim¬ 
portant also in relation to public health. 
Oxygen has been administered for several 
years past in cases of chest disease, and this 
treatment is viewed abroad as likely not to 
be dispensed with. If it be really efficacious, 
it would be obviously important to supply 
the element of life at the cheapest possible 
rate. Might it not be advantageous to venti¬ 
late the wards of hospitals and barracks, &c., 
with air more than naturally rich in oxygen ? 
But that question belongs to the applications 
of the extraordinary oxygen called ozone , 
rather than to that pf the element in its ordi¬ 
nary state, in which it is applicable to illumi¬ 
nation. Further experiments, with public 
aid, are stated to be still in progress in Paris, 
with a view to rendering—notwithstanding 
the difficulties which, in everybody’s hands, 
still beset the subject—the magnesia, or lime, 
or zirconia light materially cheap, steady, and 
manageable. 


The supply of zirconia (a rare mineral 
body) seemed at one period a difficulty, 
but that is stated to have been removed by 
the discovery of abundance of crystallised 
zircons, even in France; and from Ceylon, 
and probably from Australia and California, 
these may bo had without limit. The diffi¬ 
culty as regards the light itself seems at 
length to be resolved simply into one of 
keeping the pencil of the moulded and com¬ 
pressed earth from being carried off in minute 
particles by the gas currents and flame. But 
assume the whole effectually accomplished; 
we confess we entertain great doubts that 
this method of illumination can ever prove 
good for cities or public places. The ques¬ 
tion is really not one of physical optics, or of 
mere amount of light derived at a given point, 
at a given cost. It is rather a physiological 
one. The illuminating points must be ex¬ 
posed more or less directly to the eye. Just 
in proportion, then, as they are intense in 
light emission, have they a perfectly blinding 
effect upon the eyes of those obliged to en¬ 
counter their direct rays, which prevents for 
the moment vision in all other directions. 
This is just the most fatal of all possible evils 
in any system of street illumination, for a 
man may be run over just at the very instant 
at which his vision for all objects around and 
near him is destroyed by his eye encountering 
the glare of a distant point of intense light. 

If, indeed, M. Caron, or those who act with 
him, can devise any method, whether by 
peculiar position or by opaque or only more 
or less translucent partial shading of these 
zirconia lights, whereby they shall diffuse 
their splendid beams in the necessary direc¬ 
tions, and yet that the focus of light itself 
shall be hidden from all eyes, or from all under 
the condition common to passengers in the 
streets, then, and then only, do we think that 
their method may become publicly available, 
and that the unquestionable advantages of 
brightness, greater than any as yet common, 
may be secured to our streets at a cost as 
small, if not smaller, than that of the existing 
gas illumination, which, great and important 
as it is, yet leaves so much still to be desired. 


LAW. 

COURT OF CHANCERY APPEAL—FEB. 7. 

(Before the Lord Chancellor and Lord Justice 
of Appeal.) 

Hewatt v. Nolan and others .—Their lord- 
ships delivered judgment in this case, which 
was argued a few days since. It was an 
appeal brought by the plaintiff from an order 
pronounced by the Vice-Chancellor last term, 
dismissing the bill with costs. The plaintiff 
is the public officer of the Provincial Bank, 
and the defendant is the builder of the new 
bank in College-street. The bill was filed 
for the purpose of setting aside three certi¬ 
ficates of the architect, Mr. W. G. Murray, 
who was made a co-defendant, on the ground 
of collusion, excessive payments, and want 
of authority, &c. The three certificates in 
question were given for extra works, and 
amounted to upwards of £7,000. The bill 
alleged that Mr. Nolan contracted, in 1863, 
to build the premises for £20,350, that the 
bank had already paid £26,800, of which sum 
£7,200 was paid on account of extras, and 
that the amount of the three certificates 
which Mr. Murray had signed made the 
aggregate of £35,770 as the certified cost of 
the works. 

The Lord Chancellor said the question was, 
whether by the contract between the parties 
the certificate of the architect was to be final 
and conclusive. It was plain that the agree¬ 
ment did not make his certificate final as to 
extra work; and to hold that it was so would 
in this case be to work a manifest injustice. 
No one could doubt but that there were errors 
and negligence on the part of the architect, 
which rendered it necessary to have an in¬ 
quiry, so as to obtain justice. His action 
was ultra vires , and, although the prayer of 
the bill could not be complied with so far as 
setting aside the three certificates, still one 


of them—namely, the third—would be set 
aside, and the others would be declared as 
not conclusive as against the bank. 

The Lord Justice of Appeal said it was 
impossible not to see that gross injustice 
would be risked if the bank were to be com¬ 
pelled to submit to the demand made on 
them, without any inquiry. The account 
became inflated under the manipulation of 
Mr. Dudgeon, who had never seen one foot 
of the works done. He had come over from 
his department in the War Office, and the 
information on which he acted was supplied 
to him secondhand by O’Neill and Nolan, and 
under his judgment the claim for £3,800, 
which was made for extra work in 1866, 
swelled up to £7,689—more than double the 
amount in 1868,—and that without one stroke 
of a hammer laid on the works in the interval. 
The contract had been ignored when it told 
against the contractor, and was only complied 
with so far as it was in his favour. The bank 
were entitled to have an inquiry, unless by 
their own act they had prevented themselves 
from having such inquiry. The defendants 
in the appeal relied on the terms of the 
agreement as establishing that the certificate 
of the architect was conclusive ; or, if not, 
still that the question should be tried at Nisi 
Prius, and not in the Court of Chancery. 
The conclusion at which he arrived was, that 
the certificate of the architect was conclusive 
as to matters of original contract, and the 
5th section of the agreement did not apply 
to extra work or to price rates, which were 
completely de hors the contract; the architect 
had no authority to give a conclusive certi¬ 
ficate as to the latter work, and even if extra 
work was within the 5th section of the agree¬ 
ment, the architect had overstepped his juris¬ 
diction; he had disregarded the contract 
altogether, and consequently his certificate 
should be declared not binding on the bank. 
The next matter was, whether the defendants 
in the appeal had a right to insist on the 
question being tried at Nisi Prius, in prefer¬ 
ence to the Chambers of the Vice-Chancellor. 
Constituted as juries were in this country, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty trial before a 
judge was infinitely better than trial by a 
jury; and the provision in a late act, em¬ 
powering questions of fact to be tried by a 
judge, which was a most wholesome and 
beneficial provision, was virtually rendered 
useless by being clogged with the condition 
that both parties should consent thereto. It 
would be an act of perverse mischief to send 
the case from the Chambers of an Equity 
Judge to be tried before a Dublin jury, and 
therefore, in his opinion, the Chamber of the 
Vice-Chancellor was the proper place to de¬ 
termine the questions between the parties. 
The result would be, that the decision of the 
Vice-Chancellor should be overruled, and the 
two first certificates declared not binding on 
the bank; that the account as prayed should 
be taken; and in taking the account the cer¬ 
tificates should be primH facie evidence that 
the work mentioned therein was done, and 
was of the value therein mentioned, with 
liberty to the bank to rebut or falsify same, 
the prioe to be as on a quantum meruit; the 
question of costs to be reserved, and the case 
to be remitted to the court below to take the 
accounts. At the same time, he would re¬ 
commend the parties to make an equitable 
division of the money in court instead of pro¬ 
ceeding with the inquiry; and both parties 
to abide their own costs of the litigation. 

The counsel on both sides stated that they 
would endeavour to have the suggestion of 
the court carried out. 


ROLLS COURT—FEB. 8. 

Denanny v. Oonolly. —The plaintiff sought 
to recover £38 15s., the balance of an account 
for the erection of a monument in Glasnevin 
Cemetery. The defendant had agreed to erect 
the monument and sublet it to the plaintiff, 
who covenanted to carry out a design to be 
furnished by Mr. M‘Carthy, architect, and to 
complete it within four months, under a 
penalty of £5 per week. The defendant 
disputed the claim, on the ground that it was 
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in excess of the contract-price, and that, as 
the work was not completed within the four 
months, penalties to the extent of .£35 had 
accrued. The plaintiff relied on a waivor of 
the original contract, and as to the penalties, 
that the design was not furnished in sufficient 
time. The jury found for the plaintiff, with 
j£ 37 5s. damages. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT STATUE. 

44 S. P. C.” (under the euphonious signature 
of 44 PaddyWhack!”) writes to us as follows:— 

“ A paragraph in your issue of 1st inst. expresses 
the mystification of a correspondent about a statue in 
4 Dublin 4 to the Prince Consort. Perhaps a little bit 
of thinking over things would let a little light in,and 
show that the event referred to took place, uot in 
Dublin but in Belfast. It was only an Irish event, 
you know, anyhow; and sure anybody knows that to 
Englishmen, at any rate, one Irish town is just the 
same as another, and its not a bit of matter what 
name you put at it. There’s a river in Monmouth, 
and there’s a river in Macedon ; and so there’s a 44 b” 
in Dublin and one iu Belfast too. What use making 
a fuss about it?” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bklfast Union. —At a recent meeting of the 
Belfast Board of Guardians, Mr. Thomas Jackson, 
architect, submitted a plan for fitting up a portion of 
the present school building, so as to accommodate the 
male and female infirmary patients, the school build¬ 
ing being sufficient to accommodate both the children 
and the infirmary patients, and thus prevent expendi¬ 
ture in building a new infirmary. The plan was 
adopted, and ordered to be sent to the commissioners 
for approval previous to taking an estimate for carry¬ 
ing out the works. 

Mr. Georob Hoddrr, a well known contributor 
to the metropolitan press, is about to publish reminis¬ 
cences of bis personal acquaintance with celebrated 
individuals, during the last thirty years; with a full 
account of the origin of Punch . 

Nkw House Patent. —Mrs. Irwin, a sister of Mrs* 
Stonewall Juckson, has secured a patent for an im¬ 
provement in the construction of houses, which, it is 
claimed, will create a new era in architecture. Mrs. 
Irwin proposes six-walled or hexagonal apartments 
which are not only much handsomer, but really 
cheaper than the quadrangular form. A wall of 80 
feet built in the hexagonal form incloses a third more 
space than the same length of wall built iu the square 
form, and as these hexagonal rooms fit into each other 
without loss of space, the gain in the whole building 
is very great. The patent* e also claims that this 
mode of building gives a greater degree of strength 
than any other, and that this mode of building, in 
the hands of a good architect, is capable of assuming 
greater artistic beauty than the square or quadran¬ 
gular form. The octagonal building attracted a good 
deal of attention some years ago, but the hexagonal 
is claimed to be something entirely new. 

Geologists are much interested in the results of the 
exploration of the deep sea made last summer in 
H M S. Porcupine by Dr. Carpenter, Professor 
Wyviile Thompson, and Mr. Gywn Jeffreys. The 
Porcupine was lent for the purpose by the Admiralty, 
at the instance of the Council of the Royal Society. 
Chief among the physical facts discovered is, that 
while the surface of the sea may have a lemperatme of 
fifty-two degrees, there are cold tracts and warm 
tract** b<-low, existing within a short distance of 
each.other, and marked by characteristic differences. 
The bottom of the cold tract is formed of barren 
sandstone, mingled with fragments of older rock, 
inhabited but by a few animals, and those mostly of 
the arctic kinds. In the adjacent warm area, on the 
contrary, the button is cretaceous, and abounding with 
life. Now, suppose these two tracts upheaved, and 
became dry land, geologists would naturally believe 
them to have been formed at different times, and 
under very different circumstances; and yet here we 
find them contemporaneous and almost conterminous. 
Here, then, is a fact which will have to be considered 
in all fut ure discussions about what is called 4 geological 
time.’ Another fact established by this exploration, 
and contrary to long-received opinion, is, that in the 
deepest sea yet examined, nearly 2,500 fathoms, the 
bottom teenis with animal life, the animals have per¬ 
fect eyes. This at once upsets the long-received notion 
that the depths of the sea were devoid of life and of 
light The life is now an established fact, and the 
light may be inferred, for if there be no light down in 
these abysses, why have the animals eyes? The 
whole account of the exploration above named, with 
its leading results, was given by Dr. Carpenter at 


the first two evening meetings of the Royal Society 
for the present session. Interesting as it was, there 
is yet much more to come out of it; in the meantime, 
it suggests important questions. If ordinary daylight 
penetrates to the bottom of the sea, how does it pene¬ 
trate ? or is there at the bottom 9oine kind of 
phosphorescent light? If a photograph could be 
taken deep down in the sea, that would testify to the 
presence of daylight. As to the breathing of the 
animals at the b utton, there is no difficulty ; far the 
late Master of the Mint, Mr. Graham, has shewn, by 
Ilia liquid diffusion of gases, that air may be diffused 
downwards to the greatest depths. 

A French company was formed some time back for 
the recovery of the cargoes of the Spanish galleons 
sunk in Vigo Bay in tho year 1700. The works 
commenced a few days ago, and already* three of the 
vessels have been buoyed and partially examined. 
They are found to be in a perfect state of preservation, 
but bearing a thick coating of shell-fish. Two show 
traces of having been burned. The engineer who is 
directing the works is making use of the submarine 
lamp, and is confident that the smallest object of 
value contained in the fourteen submerged vessels 
will be brought to light. The treasure they* are 
known to have carried amounted, in ingots of gold 
and coined silver money, to the enormous sum of 
375,000,000 of francs. Of that amount 43$ percent., 
or 162,000,000, go to the government of Spain, and 
213,000,000 to the shareholders—when it is obtained. 

Another Parisian improvement is contemplated, 
viz., the construction of iron galleries, enabling pas¬ 
sengers to cross the more crowded streets, either under 
ground or by bridges. The designer is an architect, 
M. Emile Reine. 

Dr. Andrews, vice-president of the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, has been elected au honorary fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in the room of the late 
Master of the Mint. 

Quite a warm controversy is going on between two 
American mineralogists, Mr. J. P. Dana and Mr. 
Brash, and Prof. Rose, of Berlin, with regard to the 
composition of certain streaks in a species of mica. 

Loud Palmerston and the Reporter. —To the 
reporters of his public speeches he was always kind 
and considerate. One active gentleman, note book 
in hand, had pursued him, on a particular occasion, 
hoping to find busy employment for his stylus, and 
would have beea disappointed, but for the special 
good-nature of his patron. There where to be great 
doings at the presentation of colours to a volunteer 
corps, and Lord Palmerston having promised to give 
the affair bis countenance, it was expected that he 
would give it also bis voict, and make a speech worth 
some pains in the takiag-down. To this end, a prac¬ 
tised professor of stenography, as I have said, followed 
to the field the noble lord, and put himself in readi¬ 
ness for action. But the presentation of colours went 
off gaily enough, without speech-making; and when 
the ceremony was over Lord Palmerston buttoned his 
overcoat, and prepared, like the rest of the spectators, 
to depart. It was an awful moment. The desperate 
journalist went straightway to the great political lord, 
and said imploringly —“ Is not your lordship going to 
make a speech ?” “Why, no,” said his lordship slowly; 

44 1 don’t see that there’s anything one can talk about.” 
And then, turning suddenly to the reporter, he added 
the short encouraging question, 44 Do you?” Upon 
which hint the gentleman with the notebook spake thus 
— 44 Oh, yes, my lord ; I’m sure your lordsliip could 
easily* find something to say that would look well in 
the papers. Do, now, my lord, be so kind, if I may 
beg it of you as a great favour. Just half a column 
or thereabouts.” 44 Very well, very well,” said the | 
accommodating Premier; and, advancing to the front 
of the little stage that had been erected for the beauty 
and fashion of the neighbourhood, he began to address 
the crowd who had turned to go, and who now turned 
again to listen. 44 1 cannot let this occasion pass 
away,” his lordship began, “without trespassing a 
little on your time and patience for a few remarks,” 
etc. etc. Whatever the subject was. Lord Palmerston 
treated it in a speech so vivacious that nobody 
quarrelled with its length, although it was five or six 
times as long as 44 half a column or thereabouts.” 

! The fact, moreover, stands on lecord that that same 
| speech was so remaikable an exposition of something 
| or other, that every newspaper in England commented 
I on it in a leading article, and it was the talk of clubs, 
coteries, and coffee rooms for the full nine days which 
make up the life of a wonder. — Cassell's Magazine. 

Text for Hardness of Metal. —The hardness 
of metals may now be ascertained by aid of an instru¬ 
ment invented by a French engineer. It consists of 
a drill, turned by a machine of a certain and uniform 
strength. The instrument indicates the number of 
revolutions made by* the drill. From this, compared 
I with the length of bore hole produced, the hardness of 
i | the metal is estimated. It is said that a great pro 
portion of the rails now employed in France are tested 
- by this instrument. 


The Health or Dublin.—I n the Dublin regis¬ 
tration district the births registered during the week 
ending February 6lh, amounted to 192. The aver* 
age number in the corresponding week of the years 
1864 to ’69 inclusive, was 177. Thedeaths register*d 
during the week were 207. The average number in 
the corresponding week of the previous six years was 
205. Nine deaths were caused by fever, viz., 2 by 
typhus, 3 by typhoid or enteric fever, and 4 by simple 
continued fever. Scarlet fever proved fatal iu 10 
i nstances. Two deaths resulted from whoopii.g cough, 
a like number from croup, and 1 from measles. Five 
deaths were referred to diarrhcBa ; of these, 3 occurred 
in the Kichm >nd Lunatic Asvluin Erysipelas caused 
3 deaths, and diphtheria, 1. Bronchitis was the , 
cause of 46 deaths, and pneumonia or inflammation 
of the lungs of 3. Five deaths were referred to para* 
lysis, and 2 to apoplexy. Diseases of the heart caused 
5 deaths. Twenty-four persons fell victims to 
phthisis or pulmonary consumption. Cancer caused 
seven deaths. Of the deaths registered during the* 
week, 22 weie ascribed to old age. A child, aged 5 
years, died from the effects of an exteu&ive burn. An 
inquest was held on a boy aged 4| years ; verdict of 
coroner’s jury: 44 Fracture of the skull, caused by . 
being tossed and gored by a bullock.” 

A Chinese thus describes a trial in the English law 
courts:—** One man is quite silent, another talks all 
the time, and twelve wise men condemn the man who 
has not said a word.” 

The Japanese Colony in California — 
Amongst the Japanese who have arrived in California 
are four carpenters, and these men are now engaged in 
erecting buildings for the use of the party*. The 
houses are to be twelve in number, dimensions 36 ft. 
by 30 ft. each containing four rooms, and built after 
the Japanese fashion, witli low pitched roofs, and eaves 
extending far over the sills, and forming a balcony or 
awning around the entire house. The outer walls and 
partitions are all of sliding panels, that can be shut 
together at the corners and folded into boxes, leav¬ 
ing nothing but the roof and its supports during the 
hot summer days. The partition walls are of paper, 
the outer walls of wood. One room is to be used as a 
sleeping-room, another as a kitchen, and the two others 
in each house for silk raisiug; 60,000 mulberry plants 
have already been sent out for a beginning. A 
curious feature of their houses is, that they do not 
contain a nail, all the joints and timbers being dove¬ 
tailed together by many ingenious devices, and the 
whole work, even to the rafters, is as .smooth as if it 
had been polished down with sand-paper. And the 
Japanese are a neat people, for they use no paint to 
hide any* blemishes of construction or ornamentation, 
no filigree work or plaster of Paris gewgaws, but 
every* stick in the building is exposed. Every morn¬ 
ing as regularly as she cooks the breakfast or sweeps 
the floor, the Japanese housewife takes a wet cloth 
and scours the whole interior of the dwelliug, leav¬ 
ing no part untouched, and a o stain or dirt spot to 
mar its cleanly appearance. Then the Japaoese do 
not come into the house with muddy boots after the 
style of the American 4 • sovereign,” but, having 
covered the floor with a neat matting, always remove 
the dirty sandals before stepping upon it The 
Japanese carpenter works 44 towards him"—that is, 
instead of pushing & plane front him, he reaches out, 
sets the plaue upon the board at arm's length, and 
pulls it towards him ; and he cuts, chops, and saws in 
the same way. His saws are fixed in handles, like a 
butcher’s cleaver, and the teeth slant or 44 rake” towards 
the handle. The planes are constructed like ours, 
but the wooden portion is very thin and wide. The 
adze is fastened to the end of a hooped stick, and 
altogether their tools are different from ours. 

MoDBair Customs.-—P resentations and Testimonials are largely on 
the increase; this modern custom appears to extend to almost every 
household, for no auspicious event is allowed to pass without us 
being marked by some pleasing souvenir; Birthdays, Christenings, 
Marriages, the seasons at the year, such as Christmas, Sew Year, See., 
invariably receive special commemoration. The attention of oee or 
the great London Manufeeturers, Mr. J. W. Bsnsoi*, of 85, Old Bond 
Street, and ol the City Steam Factory, Ludgate Hill, has been directed 
to this subject. With the view of giving more artistic effect to this 
custom of society, he has published a most interesting Illustrated 
Historical Pamphlet upon Watches and Clocks, also one upon artistic 
Gold Jewellery, -ilrer and K ectro plate; all are profusely illustrated 
with choice designs, and are sent post free for 2d. each, fiu* bribing 
within the reach of those who live even thousand* of miles mrny from 
London, one of the largest and moat artistic collections which can be 
seen in any part af the world; and,if necessary, desigus are prepared 
to illustrate any special case. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that alt parties who hare been furnished 
with accounts from the office wilt send the 
amounts of same immediately. P. O. Orders 
should be math payable to Mr. Peter Roe. 

All Communications respecting the Irish 
Builder, should be addressed to M k . P bt b u Ro b , 
42, Mabbot-street-, to whom all payments tor 
Subscription* eyid Advertisements must, be made. 
RATE OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
IRISH BUILDER. 

Vearly (delivered in the city Mini circuit) ... (Is. 
,, ,, by post ... ... os. 

* * Payable strictly in advance. 
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Sflt* Jrissh guilder. 

Voi.XI._No. 245. 



Proposed New Theatre 
for Dublin . 


TJESTIONS 
regarding 
political 
f:and religi¬ 
ous topics 
are being 
put for- 
and solu- 
of their 
points 
proposed by 
every variety of 
would-be legis¬ 
lators. A ques¬ 
tion on a matter 
totally converse 
to any of those 
lately discussed, 
has been brought before the “ Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant General and General Governor of 
Ireland”: it is this—“ Should not the good 
city of Dublin, with its population of over 
a quarter of a million, be favored with per¬ 
mission to erect a building in which the 
4 legitimate drama’ could be performed?” 
The favor is sought for on the ground that 
Dublin has “ only two theatres and no singing- 
halls.” We are strongly of opinion that two 
theatres are quite enough at present. If the 
lessees of the “ Royal” and the “ Queen’s” 
could be induced to make certain necessary 
improvements in their houses, and study to 
cater as much as possible for the taste of a 
Dublin audience, it might obviate the neces¬ 
sity for a new theatre, more particularly 
when we have already within the city bounds 
several altogether, er partially, “ deserted 
halls.” 


A few remarks on the movement will suffice 
for the present. 

A “ native firm ” of music-sellers in Grafton- 
street having memorialled the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant to grant a patent for the erection of a 
theatre on a site at the rere of their premises 
and extending into Sth. King-street, the Law 
Officers sat in the Council Chamber, Dublin 
Castle, on Thursday, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the memorial. The proposal will, it 
is surmised, meet with a large amount of 
opposition from the householders in the 
vicinity; and, besides the unsuitability of 
the site, many other objections will be urged 
against the necessity for a third theatre in 
Dublin. 

When, some years ago, an application 
■imilftr to the present one was made by Mr. 
John Knight Boswell, that gentleman had in 
view what we consider was in every respect 
a suitable site (in fact, the beet in the city), 
viz., the ground on whieh now stands the 
Northumberland Baths. Here, three frontages 
could be had, and a separate entrance to each 
portion of the theatre, with ample carriage 
space in Beresford-place and Lower Abbey- 
street. This property was very lately in the 
market for sale, and could, we believe, be 
still had on easy terms. 


Should the Law Officers, in their wisdom, 
decide on recommending the Lord Lieutenant 
to grant the prayer of Messrs. Gunn’s me¬ 
morial, we would urge on them to make it 
imperative that a more eligible site than the 
proposed one must be looked for; that the 
building shall be constructed on the most 
approved plans, and with due regard for the 
public safety; and that all its doors of exit 
should open outwards. 

Judging from the large attendance at the 
preliminary proceedings on Thursday, it is 
evident that the question will not be altogether 
devoid of interest. We consider it well to 
place on record in our columns an abstract of 
what took place on the occasion:— 

Seijeant Armstrong and Dr. Seeds appeared on 
behalf of the Messrs. Gunn. Mr. Exham, Q.C., ap¬ 
peared for Mr. Harris, lessee of the Theatre Royal, to 
oppose the application. Mr. Joseph, lessee of the 
Queen’s Theatre, also opposed it. 

Mr. Exham, Q.C., applied for a postponement, as 
neither Mr. Harris nor Mr. Joseph had received 
notioe of the intention to erect this new theatre till 
Saturday, and they had not since had time to collect 
evidence for the purpose of resisting the application. 

Serjeant Armstrong said that they might hear the 
opening statement that day, and proceed with evi¬ 
dence on some future day. 

Mr. Exham did not think that would be fair, as 
an exparte statement might prejudice the public 
mind, and lead them to believe that an additional 
theatre was required. 

The Attorney-General considered that the state¬ 
ment of Serjeant Armstrong would be of value to 
those opposing the application, as it would enable 
them to judge of what evidence would be necessary, 
and he therefore thought they would hear the serjeant. 

Seijeant Armstrong then proceeded to open the 
memorial of Messrs. Gunn. Under the Act of 66th 
Geo. III., chap. 67, a power was vested in the Crown 
to grant a patent for the erection and opening of a 
theatre for the production of what was known as the 
“ regular drama,” and his Excellency had imposed 
upon the Attorney-General and the Solicit or-General 
the duty of reporting the advisability of the present 
project Memorialists bad taken a lease for seventy 
years of a plot of ground situated at the rere of their 
premises in Grafton-street They had also taken a 
lease of old houses in South King-street, for a long 
term of years, upon the site of which they proposed 
to erect a commodious and substantial theatre. They 
intended to have two approaches to the theatre—one 
in South King-street and the other in Tangier-lane. 
The present application for a patent was recommended 
by a number of respectable citizens. He need scarcely 
mention that the performance of the legitimate drama 
could not be attempted without a patent. The plan 
for the new theatre has been furnished by Mr. W. F. 
Caldbeck, and its exeention would be intrusted to 
Mr. Meade. It was proposed to accommodate about 
1,800; to introduce all the improvements which 
modern science had secured in the way of light and 
ventilation. 

The Attorney-General asked what was the width 
of South King-street. 

Serjeant Armstrong said it was about as wide as 
Grafton-street, and he ventured to say there was no 
better site in Dublin for a theatre, or one more con¬ 
venient to fashionable quarters. It was alto near 
many of the principal hotels, which was another ad¬ 
vantage. The Messrs. Gunn proposed to give the 
legitimate English opera. No doubt the Italian 
operas were very admirable, and to those who were 
educated enough to understand them, charming; but, 
at the same time, they should recollect that there was 
a very large class whose tastes and means, perhaps, 
would not induce them to patronize the Italian opera, 
who wished for opportunities for heariog their own 
native composers. 

The Attorney-General—I suppose by English operas 
you mean also to include the English versions of the 
Italian operas ? 

Serjeant Armstrong said he did, and so as that it 
could be enjoyed at a reasonable rate. 

The Attorney-General—I am not sure that Mr. 
Harris has not attempted the English opera before, 
and that it was badly attended. 

Mr. Harris—Most ruinously. 

Seijeant Armstrong said that probably the great 
reason of that was where an audience became habi¬ 
tuated to the Italian, they listened to no other opera 
within the same walls. There was a great deal in 
association. He thought the spirit of the tiroes, too, 
was now in favour of the English opera. 

The Solicitor-General—Will this new theatre be 
larger than the Queen’s? 

Mr. Joseph said it would not. 


Seijeant Armstrong said it was not expected it 
would accommodate as many as the Queen’s, but it 
would be of a very different style altogether. 

The Solicitor-General thought it was not so much 
the size as the accommodation it would afford to the 
public they should look to. 

Serjeant Armstrong assured the Solicitor-General 
that the comfort and convenience of the public was 
more the object of the Messrs. Gunn than the size. 
The prices for admission were also materially con¬ 
sidered, and they proposed to have them 2s. 6d. for 
the boxes, Is. for the pit, and 6d. for the gallery. 
He did not wish—and he had been instructed not to 
do so—to represent this project as a conflict with the 
other theatres. They had no desire to injure any¬ 
one. The only difficulty he found in this matter was 
to know what object there could be to oppose the 
grant of a patent, except the feelings on the part of 
the proprietors of the other theatres, that they would 
lose custom by it; but he thought they might as well 
suppose in a place the size of Dublin that a new hotel 
should be objected to on the same score. He had no 
doubt the opening of another theatre would have the 
effect of getting the owners of the present theatres to 
make better arrangements, particularly in the Queen*! 
Theatre. 

Mr. Joseph considered that it was not fair te refer 
to him, for Seijeant Armstrong was not aware of the 
arrangements he was making at the present moment. 

Seijeant Armstrong said to make any injurious re¬ 
flection would be against his own wishes and his 
instructions also, but at the same time he should say 
that the Queen's was capable of improvement. He 
would tell them why. In 1857, an application was 
made to the then attorney-general for a patent for a 
new theatre; he, in his judgment, stated that he would 
have granted it but for the promises of improvement, 
reformation, and enlargement made by the proprietor 
of the Queen’s. 

The Attorney-General said that the continuous 
series of refusals by one Attorney-General after 
another to grant a patent for a new theatre struck on 
his miud, although, of course, he Aid not regard it as 
any precedent. 

The Solicitor-General—There is this to be said, 
that the last time the matter was only partly heard. 

Serjeant Armstrong then mentioned the unsuitable¬ 
ness of the present theatres for amateur or garrison 
performances, and said that in London the population 
was 3,000,000, and there were 37 theatres and 47 
music-halls. In Dublin they had nothing of the kind. 
In Liverpool the population was 448,000, and they 
had six theatres. In Edinburgh there were three 
theatres and two music-halls. In Bristol the popula¬ 
tion was 104,000, and they had two theatres and 
four music-halls. Newcastle-on-Tyne, three perma¬ 
nent theatres, and three music-halls. Scarborough, 
18,000 of a population, three theatres and two music- 
halls. Portsmouth, three theatres and two music- 
halls ; and Dublin, including Rathmines, with a 
population of 300,000, and they had only two 
theatres and no singing-halls. 

The Solid tor-General asked was he right in saying 
that the Queen’s Theatre could not play Shakespeare ? 

Mr. Joseph said it was generally imagined that no 
one but Mr. Harris could play the legitimate drama, 
but in England no one could dedde what the legiti¬ 
mate drama was. 

Solicitor-General—But isn't it the fact that in the 
Queen’s Theatre at present no legitimate drama can be 
performed by law. 

Mr. Harris—I don’t think it can by law. 

Mr. Joseph said it had never been dt cHod. 

Mr. Harrissaid it was not worth quarr 1 ling about, 
for the legitimate drama did not drav.% and it was 
melancholy that in the 88 theatres in London not 
one was capable of performing Shakespeare’s plays. 

The Attorney-General referred to the charter for 
the Queen’s, by which it appeared they weie not 
permitted to perform the legitimate drama. 

The Solicitor-General said there were some things 
he would wish to be satisfied about He would wish 
to have it clearly explained in evidence what the 
mode and facilities of access were to the new theatre, 
and whether, when the people went in by South King- 
street, would it be proposed they should go out some 
other way. 

Serjeant Armstrong said the access from the pit 
would be through the lane / 

The Solicitor-General said he would like to be 
satisfied about the comfort ot the people who sat in 
what were called the “ dress-boxes.” He should say 
for himself that one thing that detracted from the 
u Royal”—and there was no more comfortable 
theatre in many other respects—was the discomfort 
of the “ dress-boxes.” You could not sit straight in 
them, and four people were efowded, with regard to 
the size, on the one row. 

Seijeant Armstrong said the Messrs. Gann were 
studying in all respects the convenience of the 
audience. 

After some further observations the hearing of the 
application was postponed till after the Assize* 
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ON ORNAMENTAL ART.* 

It has been frequently observed by writers on 
the Fine Arts—poetry, painting, sculpture, 
arehitecture, and music—that the essence of 
art begins where utility ends; and, more 
especially, that the abstract quality of orna¬ 
ment is useless. This doctrine, however, is 
not only narrow, but utterly false. Pleasure 
is a mental want which the senses are 
fashioned to satisfy; and aught that produces 
that pleasure must be useful in the highest 
sense. Nature, in her useful creativeness, 
does not despise beauty of form and colour 
in producing unsparingly the things requisite 
for bodily wants; and ait, in however low a 
degree, is but a reflex of nature; and its 
mission is to arouse, in her absence, kindred 
feelings to those excited in her presence. In 
a word, Nature is the mistress of Art; and it 
would ill become the latter to despise the 
means whereby the former works, even in 
ministering merely to our bodily wants. To 
cite a most homely instance—a room without 
ornament of any kind may be equally useful 
as one with ornament; but the latter, even 
in the absence of taste, will give more pleasure 
to its owner. So, instead of denouncing the 
inutility of ornamental art, I would plead for 
its usefulness in the highest sense. For of 
all the arts, however humble in degree, that 
of ornament has by far the most extensive 
influence in ministering to the pleasure of the 
senses. To every production of human in¬ 
genuity—from the stately edifice down to the 
meanest object in domestic use—its presence 
adds a charm, which, though to the mere 
utilitarian seemingly of no practical value, 
creates taste and refinement; and, moreover, 
in contributing practically to a nation’s pros¬ 
perity, promotes the cause of civilization. 

The faculty of the mind which especially 
influences the character of ornamental art is 
taste—tho possession of which is, with all 
deference to those who term it a natural in¬ 
stinct, wholly an acquirement. Now there is 
a prevailing error—and of old stalling—tiiat 
because some men prefer Greuze to Titian, 
Verdi to Beethoven, or Tupper to Tennyson, 
taste, therefore, is not to bo disputed; and, 
moreover, that it has no fixed standard. But 
our prejudices, our likes and dislikes, must 
not be mistaken for Taste; mid its fixed 
standard is the thorough appreciation of what 
is really true and beautiful. Moreover, as 
taste is wholly an acquirement, its presence 
betokens the mental health of its possessor; 
and proves, thoroughly, that tho perceptive 
faculties have been accustomed to tho pre¬ 
sence of beauty, and have uot been degraded 
by a continual association with deformity. 
But custom and ignorance vitiate taste. 

Art has often been termed creative, bnt it 
can only be so in a very limited sense, inas¬ 
much as it is utterly impossible to conceive 
or model any colonr or form which is not to 
be found, partially or wholly, in Nature—the 
knowledge of whose works is the food of art. 
But though art is thus based especially on 
the reproduction of the form and colour which 
nature displays, it should—especially orna¬ 
mental art—-be rather suggestive than imita¬ 
tive ; and, instead of copying tho actual form 
and colonr of Naturo’s works, the artist should 
be chiefly guided by the great motive on 
which Nature acts. That motive is fitness to 
the work to be done—so that, in all her works, 
there is neither redundancy nor poverty. 
The trunk of a tree, or the stem of a flower, 
is proportionate to the weight to be borne; 
and the minutest branch has the adequate 
power to support the leaves it puts forth. And 
this fitness is so perfect throughout as to 
make us almost feel that all living things— 
from a human being down to a blade of grass 
—are the growth of necessity, alone ema¬ 
nating from a Supreme Intelligence, which 
ministers, with boundless wealth, to the 
highest and meanest wants of the life it 
creates. 

It is this fitness to the work to be done 
which shapes the productions of Nature, and 
gives birth to its boundless diversity of cha- 
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racter in form and colour. From thence 
spring strength and delicacy, variety and 
simplicity, grace and beauty, and the quality 
of the work to be done affects the character 
of every object, and imparts to each such of 
the attributes I have named as are requisite 
to attain the end in view. In the human 
frame all these qualities are embodied in 
their utmost perfection, because the work of 
humanity is more universal than that of any 
other production in animal or vegetable life. 

I have said that the characteristic features 
of Nature’s works are strength, delicacy, 
variety, simplicity, grace, and beauty; and 
the ornamental or decorative artist, in his 
endeavours to impart any of those qualities 
to his work, must esi>eciolly beware of the 
slightest exaggeration. The strength must 
be free from redundancy, and tho delicacy 
from weakness; the variety must be void of 
eccentricity, and the simplicity void of mono¬ 
tony ; the grace must be free from .affectation, 
and the beauty from inanity. And the artist, 
in any path of art—but more especially in 
that of ornament—who can give to his work, 
in a proportionate degree, the .qualities I have 
named, must be esteemed as possessing that 
perfection of taste which, in spite of fashion, 
will have its beneficial influence in the far 
future, if not in the near present. 

Other qualities than those I have mentioned 
are necessary in the treatment of colour ; but 
at present let us confine our attention simply 
to form. And, first, of strength and delicacy 
—in which Nature’s works are so perfect, so 
well adapted to the fulfilment of the work to 
be done. Every branch of a tree and overy 
stem of a flower, as I have already said, are 
constructed so as to bear tho weight of tho 
superincumbent matter, unless local causes 
afiect their direction. Look, for instance, at 
the largest tree, and you will find that the 
branches springing from the trunk—and every 
smaller branch springing from them, up to 
the final twig—aro gradually smaller in di¬ 
mensions ; and, without pretending to com¬ 
plete accuracy, I believe that the sum of the 
parts is on an equality with the bulk of the 
parent trunk. In metal work, I know it is 
perfectly possible to add a superstratum out 
of all proportion to the support. But the 
eye—the sense only engaged—has simply 
conception, hi that matter, of bulk ; and tho 
mind revolts at seeing the larger form grow 
out of the lesser. In designing a cande¬ 
labrum, for instance, how agreeable is the 
gradual diminution of bulk, not only in the 
branches, but even in the spiral foundation. 
If you compare those of Pompeian manufac¬ 
ture—which, generally, are graceful in the 
extreme—I think you will find more beauty 
and fitness too in those spiral stems which, 
however imperceptibly, decrease in bulk from 
the root—take the obelisk and column—than 
in thoso which aro of tho same thickness 
throughout. The latter impart a sense of 
fragility and insecurity ill adapted to the end 
in view, even on the mere score of utility. 
Now this redundancy is the point on which 
we chiefly err, and the error is not one only 
of bulk, but also of form ; that is to say, tlic 
latter is often so obtrusive in detail that the 
eyo fails to grasp the whole design. For 
though on investigating the parts of a design 
we are charmed by tho presence of the most 
elaborate workmanship, yet if those parts, by 
being too obtrusive, weaken tho impression 
of the whole, tho work must he pronounced 
faulty in that most important quality in orna¬ 
mental art—namely, proportion. 

I have said, however, that although the 
strength should be free from redundancy, the 
delicacy should be equally free from woakness. 
Unfortunately, a middle course lias little in 
it to excito the exuberant spirits of youth; 
so, wliethor tho direction loans towards re¬ 
dundancy or weakness, it too often flies to 
extremes, repulsive to a more refined and ex¬ 
perienced taste. I could point out modem 
examples in architecture by the hundred 
which err equally in opposite directions; and, 
with respect to the error of making large 
foundations for light superstructures, the 
erection of single columns to support statues 
which can never be seen is a sign of that bad 


taste of which ancient Borne, in its most 
prosperous times, showed such unmistakable 
evidence. So, returning to the candelabrum, 
I would warn the artist not to make the 
solidity of the foundation out of all proportion 
to the superstructure. 

Again. I have observed that the variety 
should bo void of eccentricity, and the sim¬ 
plicity free from monotony. Now the error 
which most prevails in all the intellectual 
arts, affecting equally the character of our 
amusements, is eccentricity; and the mind, 
ever seeking for something new, however un¬ 
true, is now, and always, I fear, will be, too 
ready to accept that quality as on evidence 
of genius. But the history of human error 
: should teach ns to beware of mere novelty; 

I and the distrust of that superficial quality 
I will ever increase in proportion as reason ana 
experience influence the judgment. And 
tins, possibly, is why people who have arrived 
at a certain age are often accused of being 
cynics for not immediately appreciating those 
things which excite the enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion of the youn<* ; whereas, this critical and 
sceptical spirit is more often the result of 
| greater experience. Moreover, as the proba¬ 
bility of the duration of life becomes more 
uncertain, wo lose the desire of running after 
novelty hi the hope of finding fresh delight— 
rather keeping to more established sources of 
pleasure. But it would be folly on this ac¬ 
count to rejoct novelty, provided that it is a 
fresh application of principles which have 
lptherto influenced art, and not a mere devia¬ 
tion from established form. Nor in any art 
is eccentricity more certain to lead to errors 
of taBte than in that of ornament—the mate¬ 
rials being so abundant for eccentricity to 
turn to a perverse use. In the earliest stages 
of art—and, in u more confined degree, carried 
down to the very present day—it was the 
custom to unite features which do not natu¬ 
rally belong to the objects represented. So, 
to express the universality of human action, 
the heads of beasts and the wings of birds 
were freely added to the figure of man; but 
the conceit was poor, for the human face and 
figure are fully and solely capable of giving 
expression to the various attributes of man. 
Moreover, as regards the originality of the 
proceeding, it is of as poor invention as would 
be that of the artist who to the stem and 
leaves of a rose tree added the blossoms of 
the lily. With respect to the introduction of 
such animal forms in ornamental art, the 
practice lias been, and is, so common and so 
time-honoured that I feel the greatest diffi¬ 
dence in uttoring any objections; though I 
cannot but think that instead of putting a 
lion’s paw or a bird's claw to represent the 
foot of a table, it would show more ingenuity 
and more taste in the artist if, acting under 
the principles that actuate nature, he could 
invent forms which should not be out of all 
keeping with the objects produced. At all 
event8,1 have no doubt on tills point—that 
the combination of an angel’s head and wings 
with a scrolled form which ends in a beast’s 
claw is a ridiculous proceeding, eccentric, 
but not original, and utterly repugnant to 
sound taste. 

As regards simplicity, and tho necessity of 
avoiding monotony in the attempt to produce 
it, I have little to say; for though monotony 
is a prevailing error,' yet simplicity in all our 
works and deeds i6 not a prevailing virtue. 
Even in dress and cookery—and as long a9 
the eye and palate are so constituted as they 
have ever been, what pleases those senses 
must have its usefulness—we are wanting in 
simplicity, and exuberant in monotony. 

If wo turn to what is generally accepted as 
a higher art, namelv architecture, we shall 
find there is a want of simplicity in its highest 
efforts, and an equal monotony in its lowest. 
In the former our architects seem impelled 
by the same desiro as that which evidently 
excites two street bands in close proximity, 
and which strive for public attention by their 
loudness of appeal. The florid fiares in juxta¬ 
position to the simple style, and the whole 
produces confusion. If we compare those 
streets at home which are most renowned for 
their public buildings—such as Pull Mall- 
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with those of the same order in Paris and j 
other continental cities, we cannot fail to be 
impressed by the latter, on account of the 
comparative uniformity of the architecture, 
though abounding in variety of ornament. 
Again, if we look at our streets of shops, or 
our miles of stuccoed villas, all, or most, of 
one pattern, we are so sick of the monotony 
Of the latter, and of the want of some general 
motive in the former, that one feels half in¬ 
clined to regret that every Englishman’s 
house should be regarded as his own castle, 
and that he may deal with it, outwardly, ac¬ 
cording to individual prejudice, without any 
regard to general appearance. In what is 
termed purely ornamental art the same want 
of taste is seen in the form and colour of the 
furniture in our most lavishly decorated 
rooms. There we find jumbled together the 
utmost incongruity in form, and the greatest 
variety in colour; and, much as I uphold the 
charm of variety, I cannot but think the eye 
would be better pleased if chairs, carpets, 
curtains, table-covers, and walls were not so 
obtrusive and clashing in their effects. I 
have seen rooms wherein the objects I have 
named have various shades of one colour, 
without producing any monotonous effect; 
and so in form, though objecting to a 
thoroughly plain carpet, it is surely possible 
to gratify the eye by beauty of form and 
colour without going to an extreme, and 
offending taste by the introduction of fruit 
and flowers in profusion, which are not natu¬ 
rally produced on carpets and tables, and not 
made to tread on. Nay, even could you, by 
some process, produce a carpet which in form 
and colour should be literally like a blooming 
meadow, your skill would be thrown away, 
except to excite a smile of pity, or even con¬ 
tempt, at misdirected ingenuity. 

We come now to the consideration of grace 
and beauty, which may be termed the elimi¬ 
nation of the qualities I have named in Nature 
—separately or combined. For there are 
grace and beauty of strength, as well as of 
delicacy ; of variety, as well as of simplicity ; 
and though the fitness of Nature’s works, in 
the ordinary meaning of utility, does not de¬ 
pend upon the presence of grace and beauty, 
yet, in the highest sense, they proclaim the 
usefulness of the work by the amount of 
mental pleasure they contribute. I have said 
that the grace must be free from affectation, 
and the beauty from inanity ; and in support 
of my argument I can only refer you to those 
works of art which have been specially de¬ 
signed to develop those pleasure-giving quali¬ 
ties. Take a child by Reynolds, and one by 
Greuze; a Madonna by Raphael, and one by 
Carlo Dolce; a senator by Titian, and one by 
Kneller, or even Lely ; these examples, with¬ 
out putting others before yon, derived from 
poetry, sculpture, architecture, or music, will 
fully explain my meaning. And if I do not 
allude to Nature’s works in support of my 
argument, it is because there are other means 
whereby Nature—for a good purpose we may 
be sure—appeals to our senses. For however 
pure may be our pleasure in contemplating 
beauty, yet there are other emotions which 
are not excited in its presence ; but which, 
being distinctive of human nature, must have 
a beneficial influence, and are therefore worthy 
to be vivified by art. And this is the reason 
why I have ever strongly opposed that narrow 
doctrine which now especially prevails: that 
the aim of painting, sculpture, poetry, and 
music should be merely the excitement of the 
one pleasure aroused by the mere develop¬ 
ment of beauty. But ornamental art is single 
in its aim, and it cannot add its tribute to 
our ceaseless craving for pleasure by awaken¬ 
ing terror or any other numan passion, but 
must do so alone by the means of grace and 
beauty; and boundless indeed is the field 
wherein it works. 

(To be continued.) 

COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE. 
Mr. John Fowler, C.E., proposes continuous 
communication with France by means of large 
ferry-boats of 450 feet in length and propor¬ 
tionate breadth, drawing about twelve feet of 
water, and which from their size and form 


will be nearly free from all tossing and rolling 
in the heaviest Channel seas (?) It is objected 
(he says) that the weight of the train would 
make the boat topheavy, but this is a com¬ 
plete mistake. A train of passenger-carriages 
would only weigh about 120 tons, which in 
the proposed vessel of 7,000 tons would be 
practically unfelt. It is a common idea that 
it is proposed to place the passenger carriages 
on the deck, exposed to wind and weather, 
instead of their being inclosed, as they will 
be, in a space between the upper and main 
deck, and completely protected from exposure. 
It is also intended to carry the goods trucks 
below the main deck, as their weight will be 
useful to ballast the vessel and increase its 
steadiness. On the main deck accommoda¬ 
tion will be provided for passengers (who will 
generally alight from their carriages, as they 
would at any railway station where a stoppage 
is made for refreshment), and they will find 
well-lighted, well-warmed saloons, with means 
of reading, writing, &c., which will make the 
sea voyage the more agreeable part of the 
journey. Private cabins will also be provided 
on the same deck, and large rooms for the 
officials of the Custom-Houses of the two 
| countries, so that all luggage may be exa- 
| mined and the weary delay from that cause 
; at the end of the journey entirely avoided. 

1 The speed of these steamers is an important 
part of their design; and instead of the 
journey from Dover to Audresselles occupying 
two hours, it will be performed in one. The 
hydraulic apparatus in the harbours on each 
side is arranged that the transfer of the car¬ 
riages between the railway and the boats will 
be erected within five minutes. Such are 
the main features of the proposed boats. It 
now remains to find harbours for their ac¬ 
commodation. To the harbour which is de¬ 
signed at Dover no objection has been taken, 
except that its estimated cost may possibly 
be exceeded. The French harbour must, of 
course, depend upon the French Government, 
and the question whether they will choose a j 
new port at Audresselles, or whether they 
will prefer either of the old ports of Calais or 
Boulogne, remains still for their decision. 
They are now engaged in a survey of the 
coast to ascertain which point is the most 
favourable for the purpose. The present 
time from the arrival at the port on either 
side to the time of departure of the train from 
the opposite side of the Channel is about 
three hours, and about half-an-hour is lost in 
the examination of luggage at the terminus. 
These three hours and a half will be reduced 
to one hour and a quarter by the superior 
speed of the boats employed, by the saving 
of the stoppages at the two ports, and by the 
Custom-House examination of baggage being 
performed on board the steamer, thus leaving 
the gain of two hours and a quarter. 

A VILLA OF CONCRETE. 

In a recent number of the Builder was given 
a woodcut illustration of Fernlands Villa, 
Chertsey, now nearly completed. “The 
concrete,” says our esteemed contemporary, 
“ of which it is built is composed of gravel 
and sand, dug on the spot, and Portland 
cement, in the proportion of 7 of gravel and 
sand to 1 of cement. Some portions, such 
as the terrace walls, are composed of 9i of 
gravel to 1 of cement, and this latter propor¬ 
tion is found to make a good wall. Hoop 
iron is used in the walls as a tie. The appa¬ 
ratus employed in the construction is that 
patented and manufactured by Messrs. Drake, 
Brothers, and Reid, of London: it is easily 
adjusted to any shape or height of wall. The 
building consists of basement, ground-floor, 
and first and second storeys. The large 
central hall is continued up to the roof, with 
balcony round on first floor, and is lighted hy 
a lantern, somewhat elaborately ornamented 
with carving, gilding, and stained glass. 
There are in all twenty-two rooms, besides 
conservatory, pantries, and larders. The 
pilasters (2 ft. on face by 8 in. projection), at 
each angle of the main building, and of the 
tower, were built up together with, and form 
a part of, the walls; and the walls are de¬ 


creased in thickness on each floor, being 14 
in., 12 in., and 10 in. The chimney-breasts, 
being large on the ground-floor (kitchen fire¬ 
place especially so), were reduced in size on* 
the chamber floor, the adjustability of the 
apparatus allowing variations of this kind to 
be carried out at will. The pilasters to front 
doorway and shafts of the windows above it 
are of stone. The building is heated by air, 
warmed by contact with earthenware, con¬ 
ducted mainly through flues formed in the 
body of the concrete walls, and admitted by 
sliding valvular gratings in the skirtings of 
the several rooms. Ventilation is provided 
for in every room by distinct flues, formed 
in the concrete, and entered by apertures 
near the ceilings. The bells are Moseley’s 
electric; and the closets are all of Moule’s 
patent. 

“ The architect considers the construction 
perfectly successful, and it may be taken as 
a proof that concrete is a suitable material 
for buildings of any class or size. With the 
apparatus used, battering as well as perpen¬ 
dicular walls have been constructed, ana we 
have every reason to believe that with due 
care and intelligence, and with good cement, 
walls of any shape, height, or inclination, can 
be successfully carried up in this material. 
Bad concrete is utterly worthless : with good 
cbncrete properly applied, sound and econo¬ 
mical buildings may be constructed. 

“ The strength of the walls of this building 
was very satisfactorily demonstrated. During 
the construction it was determined to form a 
doorway in one of the inner walls. The con¬ 
crete was cut away with a pickaxe to the 
required size, except in the middle, where a 
beam of concrete was left, 8 ft. 4 in. long, 9 
in. deep, and 9 in. thick. This beam, a per¬ 
fectly straight one, had along the middle of 
it one of the horizontal joints which neces¬ 
sarily occur between the layers of the con¬ 
crete, but no bond of iron hooping. This 
beam was tested with a weight of 25 cwt., 
hung on its centre. After bearing the strain 
for twenty-four hours, the foreman jumped 
on it, but without effect, and it had after this 
to be demolished with a pickaxe. The archi¬ 
tect is Mr. T. Wonnacott, of Chertsey. The 
cost of the building, when completed, will be 
about £4,000, including stables and coach¬ 
house.” 


BARRACK ACCOMMODATION. 

It is not without considerable satisfaction 
that we find the subject of the construction 
of barracks at length exciting public atten¬ 
tion, for it has been often a matter of surprise 
how so very unsatisfactory a state of things 
could have been allowed to have existed so 
long without any attempt having been made 
to render the soldier decently comfortable, 
or find for him a healthy habitation. It is 
no secret that most of the barracks in this 
country are in a most disgraceful state as 
regards sanitary considerations, and in a far 
less inefficient condition than those of any 
other nation in Europe, Russia excepted. 
The miserable accommodation afforded to 
the soldier has not been occasioned by any 
want of the attention of the military authori¬ 
ties having been called to the subject, but 
rather to a determination on the part of those 
in power to make the present old-fashioned 
and unhealthy buildings last as long as pos¬ 
sible before erecting new ones, or incurring 
the requisite expenses for adapting them to 

modern requirements. So far as 

expense is concerned, the objections to cost 
in constructing healthy and commodious 
barracks may easily be met. No modern 
barrack has been erected at a less cost than 
£60 per man. Chelsea cost nearly £800 per 
man; while those at Chatham cost but £18 a 
man. Consequently, the inference naturally 
is, even after allowing for difference of cost 
for the same work between the present time 
and any former period, that convenient 
barracks, suitable for all reasonable purposes, 
could be built and fitted up for a very reason¬ 
able sum compared with what some barracks 
have cost. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Rawlinson, C.B., a most able and far-seeing 
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man, who was Special Commissioner in the 
Crimea, expressed himself so thoroughly 
convinced of the suitableness of the private- 
apartment system for soldiers, that, in the 
year 1856, he submitted plans to the then 
Government embodying this most important 
principle. In these plans, it appears, there 
was & separate day-room and sleeping-room 
for every twelve men, the latter being divided 
by partitions, which gave to each a separate 
and private sleeping-place. Unfortunately, 
the scheme was not then received with much 
favour, and, like many other good schemes, 
was subsequently shelved. We trust, however, 
now that the plan has been again brought 
into notice under so able auspices as those of 
Dr. Stallard, that those in authority may be 
induced to treat the suggestion with more 
patience and consideration than has hitherto 
been shown. These are days of improvement, 
education, and economy .—Broad Arrow . 


SLIGO TOWN HALL. 

The building illustrated in our present 
number was commenced so far back as the 
year 1866, but owing to unforeseen circum¬ 
stances the completion has been much de¬ 
layed, although considerable progress has 
been made with the oarcase of the structure, 
the exterior which we represent being entirely 
finished with the exception of the carving. 
At the outset, competition designs were in¬ 
vited, and in response some thirty sets of 
drawings were submitted. Sir John Benson's 
valuable professional aid was called into re¬ 
quisition in the selection of the most suitable 
design, and after minute investigation he 
pronounced in favour of that submitted by 
Mr. William Hague, F.B.I.A.I., of this city, 
recommending it for adoption as affording 
the most suitable and convenient arrange¬ 
ment of plan, coupled with the best architec¬ 
tural effect, and combined with moderate 
expense. The plans having been somewhat 
altered and modified from those submitted 
in competition, the building was finally con¬ 
tracted for at the sum of £6,863, including 
the clock tower. The stone used in the 
building is dark in colour, and the dressings 
are of lime and freestone, the latter obtained 
at Mount Charles, and contrasting in a pleas¬ 
ing manner with the colour of the masonry. 
The caps of shafts are of Portland stone for 
carving, as also the spandrils of window arches, 
Ac. Contrast in the colour of materials used 
in construction has been availed of as much 
as possible in shafts, bands, strings, and 
voussoirs of arches, and with the best results, 
as the building is effective in appearance. 
Provision is made in the clock tower that the 
harbour master may look out into the bay, 
and the views obtained from it are exceed¬ 
ingly fine, commanding such an extensive 
range to sea and land. The plan compre¬ 
hends on the ground floor a large reading- 
room and exchange, offices for town clerk and | 
inspector of weights and measures, municipal 
council chamber, and borough court, with 
retiring and robing rooms, and large hall 
rising to the roof, lighted by a dome lantern, 
and containing the principal staircase. The 
upper floor consists of a public assembly or 
ball room, 75 ft. 6 in. by 38 ft., and 30 ft. 
high; committee and ante rooms, secretary 
and harbour master’s offices, with ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s retiring-rooms in connection with 
the assembly-room. The basement is occu¬ 
pied by a large kitchen, with culinary offices 
attached; housekeeper’s apartments, wine- 
cellar, boiler-room, and coal-vaults. Beneath 
the borough court is a night watch-room, with 
cells for male and female prisoners. On each 
floor there is ample lavatory and w.c. accom¬ 


modation. The apartments where open grates 
are suitable are provided with fireplaces, and 
the larger or public rooms are to be heated 
as usual by hot-water, carried through pipes 
from the boiler in basement. The contractors 
for the whole are Messrs. Crowe, Brothers, 
of Great Brunswick-street; and so far as 
they have progressed, everything has been 
done in a creditable manner. The entire 
work is under the immediate control, and has 
been carried out under the personal superin¬ 
tendence of the architect, Mr. Hague. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH- 
ALTERATION OF PEWS. 

A meeting of the parishioners of St. George’s 
was held early in February, to take into con¬ 
sideration a proposal for alteration of the 
pewing. The pews as at present are of the 
old and inconvenient square form known as 
“ family pews,” and it is sought to convert 
them into the more modern and convenient 
long seats. Were the matter only a question 
of convenience and decency, there could be 
but one opinion as to the advisability of the 
change. Unfortunately, however, into this 
as into most things enters the very important 
consideration of expense, and although St. 
George’s parish is one of the largest and most 
wealthy in Dublin, quite so much cannot be 
said of the congregation itself. Within the 

E resent generation several “ free ” churches 
ave been erected in the parish, and to those 
most of the wealthy inhabitants of the parish 
have been attracted, perhaps by nothing more 
than by the superior comfort of their modem 
construction. The consequence naturally is, 
that although, as before mentioned, the parish 
is one of the wealthiest, the only influential 
parishioners who now take an interest in their 
parish church are those who hold private pews 
in connexion with the particular houses in 
which they reside, and those others who deem 
it a matter of duty and conscience to attend 
their parish church in preference to any other. 
The proposed alteration was objected to by 
some of the vestry (though apparently by 
only a minority) for various, and some rather 
amusing, reasons, which I shall mention 
afterwards. The only objection, however, 
which held was that of expense. The meet¬ 
ing, after some other motions had been 
amended, adopted, and withdrawn, ultimately 
resolved that the works should be carried out 
if the aid partly promised by the Church 
Commissioners were granted. 

When compared with the old square pew, 
the longer and narrower one is quite a modern 
arrangement, but even the latter is now fast 
reaching the shelf and giving place to what 
cannot but be considered for various reasons 
an improvement—the open benches and hand¬ 
some bench ends. 

The alterations at present contemplated 
extend only, I believe, to the long pew, 
though, if practicable, the bench system 
would be eminently preferable. One circum¬ 
stance, however, must be considered with 
regard to this, as it is in a degree peculiar to 
St. George’s. When this church was erected 
(the parish not then having such a choice of 
places of worship) the congregation was much 
larger and more important, and no expense 
was spared in the construction of the saored 
edifice. It is in this respect a building with 
which even Mr. Raskin might be pleased, 
every detail being carefully worked out, and 
nothing glossed over or imperfectly done. 
The pewing is of splendid oak, in an excellent 
state of preservation, and it is of course 
sought to adapt this material to the construc¬ 
tion of the new seats; and to whichever style 
of seat it can be best adapted, whether pew 
or bench, it should of course exercise con¬ 
siderable weight in favor of that style. 

If the Commissioners grant the aid soli' 
cited, they will of course see that the work 
is carried out under proper architectural 
supervision, for anything more unpleasant 
than the appearance of patching in a church 
like this, where everything else is so well 
done, could scarcely be conceived. If, how¬ 


ever, the aid sought from the Commissioners 
should be refused, and the alterations were 
to be carried out at the expense of the par¬ 
ishioners (and from the spirited offers of some 
of the gentlemen who feel an interest in the 
change there is little doubt they would be), 
still the money, though freely given, might 
not be so superabundant as to prevent dan¬ 
gerous ideas of economy entenng into the 
matter, resulting perhaps in the estimate of 
a builder being adoptea, who, forced to cut 
down rather low, may have recourse to plans 
and expedients, which to the professionally- 
uninstructed sense of his employers mil appear 
all that is required, and there is little doubt 
he will prefer to cut down the work rather 
than his profits on it. It should be remem¬ 
bered by the parishioners that the alterations 
proposed are not altogether of the present 
but also for the future, and that a little extra 
stretch of their purses now may prove a saving 
as well as a gratification hereafter. The 
church will soon be required to in a measure 
support itself, and the greater the number of 
the congregation the easier will be the task. 
Bearing this in mind, let the parishioners 
subscribe as liberally as they can, so as to 
obtain the most approved changes, and above 
all things on proper plans and under proper 
supervision. 

The just-mentioned change in church sup¬ 
port leads to one of the arguments adduced 
by Dr. Bolland in a strenuous opposition to 
the proposed alterations. One of the reasons 
put forward in support of the movement is, 
to provide increased accommodation. Now, 
Dr. Bolland urges that the church, built 
many years ago, fully sufficed for the congre¬ 
gation (then three or four times greater than 
now), and expatiates on the folly of having 
more room, when for the congregation at¬ 
tending there is enough at present. This 
may at first sight seem fair enough, but when 
we remember that at the time the church 
was built the convenience of the modem 
sittings was unknown, and that the building 
in the parish of churches of more convenient 
construction, and the falling away of St. 
George’s congregation, occurred at the same 
time, these members of it attending another 
church at greater expense, and at least not 
superior in any other particular; the conclu¬ 
sion naturally drawn will be exactly diverse 
to Dr. Bolland’s wishes, and shew his de- 
ducements to rest on false hypotheses, and his 
logic to be weak. One other reason of his 
may cause some readers of this to smile— 
that St. George’s Church being itself square 
on plan, the shape of the pews are not only 
in keeping, but so much so that any alteration 
would entirely destroy the beauty and con¬ 
formity of the church. Surely a fine example 
of non-prof essional criticism I Another reason 
of his, and the best of those he adduced— 
indeed the only good one—was the difficulty 
of the conversion. The present materials, if 
ever so suitable and used with all economy, 
will still require to be supplemented with 
fresh; and it seems to be considered that 
fresh wood of the same quality is beyond the 
means of the parishioners to procure. This 
undoubtedly .is a very serious objection, 
though it must not be considered insurmount¬ 
able. The difference in the cost for wood 
similar to the existing for the quantity of new 
material required, will not in reality prove 
such an excess over the price of inferior 
wood; and if that really is impracticable, the 
present oak, judiciously arranged, and other 
wood carefully introduced, will produce a 
work of a by no means inferior grade. 

When contemplating the proposed altera¬ 
tions, the parishioners should consider the 
comparative merits of the open and closed 
seats; and if the present material will work 
up as well, or nearly so, there can be but 
little question that the open seats carry the 
preference, and for many reasons. Conditions 
of beauty, elegance, convenience, and pro¬ 
priety all weigh in their favor; the nuisance 
of doors opening and closing during service 
is avoided, the church presents a greater 
appearance of freedom in its sittings, and 
greater scope is given to art to beautify 
them. W. Black Law. 
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“THE SEA AND ALL THAT 
THEREIN IS.” 

The bottom of tbe sea is an enchanted coun¬ 
try : the animals, its inhabitants, are self- 
luminous ; they thunder upon their enemies 
from a distance ; they harden themselves into 
stone. We read that Daphne was transformed 
into a laurel. The narrators of this fable 
have not depicted for us the sufferings of that 
unfortunate maiden, her langour, the growing 
numbness of her limbs, her feet dried up and 
spreading into long roots, her arms shaping 
into branches covered with a polished bark. 
But this dream is realised in the ocean every 
moment. There is no region with a favorable 
climate and an agreeable site, where animals 
are not found living in colonies, and work¬ 
ing by their petrifactions at the construction 
of rocks and reefs of an immense extent. 
Heat favours their development. No part of 
the world presents them in the same mar¬ 
vellous variety as the Great Ocean and the 
Indian seas. If we direct our gaze into the 
liquid crystal of the Indan Ocean, we shall 
there see realised the most wonderful dreams 
and fairy tales of our childhood. Fantastic 
bushes bearing living flowers, the massive 
structure of the meandrina and astrea con¬ 
trasting with the branching tufts of the ex- 
planaria, which blossom in the form of cups, 
with the madripordi® of elegant structure 
and ever-varying ramifications. Everywhere 
throughout this region the eye is charmed 
with the brilliancy of colour; delicate shades 
of sea green alternating with browns and 
yellows, rich purple tints passing from the 
most vivid red to the deepest blue; nullipores, 
yellow or pink, delicately touched as the peach, 
covering decaying plants with a fresh develop¬ 
ment of life, and themselves enveloped with a 
black tissue of retipores resembling the most 
delicate carvings in ivory. Near by wave the 
yellow and lilac fans of the gorgona, worked 
like jewellery in filigree; strewn over the | 
sandy bottom are thousands of sea-stars and 
sea-urchins of the most curious forms and 
varied colours. The flustra, the eschara, 
attached to branches of coral like mosses and 
lichens, and the patellidae striped with yellow 
and purple, look like great cochineal insects 
on the ground. Then the sea-anemones, 
looking like immense cactus-flowers brilliant 
with the most glaring colours, adorn the clefts 
of the rocks with their waving crowns, or 
spread out their blooms, till the sea-bottom 
resembles a border of many-coloured ranun¬ 
culuses ; around the coral-hushes play the 
humming-birds of the ocean—brilliant little 
fishes, now sparkling with metallic red or 
blue, now with a golden green, or with the 
soft hue of silver. All this marvellous mani¬ 
festation of life is displayed in the midst of 
the most rapid alternations of light and shade, 
changing with every breath, with every un¬ 
dulation that ripples the surface of the sea. 
When daylight declines, and the shadows of 
night spread in the deep waters, exquisite 
garden which they cover is lighted up with new 
splendours. The medusae and the microscopic 
crustaceans shine in the darkness like fairy- 
stars. The pennatula, which during the day 
is of a reddish cinnabar colour, floats in a 
phosphorescent light: every corner of the 
sea-bottom send out its ray of colour; objects 
that look brown and dull in the universal 
radiation of daylight, now shine with the 
most charming green, yellow, and red light; 
and to complete the marvels of this enchanted 
night-scenq, the large and silver disc of the 
moon of the sea (Orthagoriscus mola), com¬ 
monly called the moon fish, moves softly 
through the whirling vortices of little stars. 
The most luxuriant vegetation of the tropics 
fails to develops so much wealth of form, 
and lags far behind the magnificent gardens 
of the ocean, composed almost entirely of 
animals, for variety and brilliance of colour. 
The marine fauna is not less remarkable for 
its extraordinary development than the 
abundant vegetation of the bed of the sea in 
the temperate zones. All that is beautiful, 
marvellous, or extraordinary in the great 
classes of fish, of echinodermata, of medusae, 
of polypi, and of shell-covered molluscs bred 
in the warm and limpid Waters of the tropical 


ocean, repose their on the white sands, attach 
themselves to the rough rocks, or (should the 
place they covet be already occupied) fasten 
like parasites on other existences as wonder¬ 
ful as themselves, or float on the surface and 
in the depths in the midst of a vegetation 
relatively rare .”—The Bottom of the Sea. 
London, Sampson Low, and Son. 


“ IRISH LITERATURE.” 

Undeb the above heading, our venerable and 
highly-respected cotemporary, theAthenaum, 
gives place to statements, for the correctness 
of which we are not prepared to vouch. The 
veracity of its correspondent is, of course, at 
stake in the matter. The article alluded to 
commences by stating that 

“ In spite of political excitement and the acts of 
violence which have been so shamefully common of 
late years”. 

This, unfortunately for poor Ireland, is too 

true. -- 

We are then furnished with a list of works 
about to be issued by Dublin publishers; 
this is succeeded by the following statement, 
which certainly demands some corrobora¬ 
tion :— 

“ A comparatively new enterprise is that of a new 
printing company, which began business in 1866, 
employing only three or four boys. They now em- 
plor about three hundred hands, and occupy an area 
of 22,356 square feet, and produce annually fifteen 
million sheets of printed matter, exclusive of news¬ 
papers. They print, bind,and publish; and in bind¬ 
ing they have introduced fashions, such as coloured 
borders, that are common enough in London, but 
hitherto unknown in Ireland ” 

To the announcement immediately suc¬ 
ceeding the above we can unhesitatingly give 
a direct contradiction, as we have ourselves 
produced works 44 written y printed , hound , and 
illustrated wholly in Ireland and by Irish¬ 
men ”! I! 

We may remark that the worthy head of 
the company alluded to has for several years 
spent a considerable portion of his well-earned 
gains as a merchant in the printing and dis¬ 
semination of “leaflets” to and for “the 
million.” 


CONVERSAZIONE AT 
THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

The arrangements for the Conversazione to 
be held on this evening are now complete. 
The following will be the principal attrac¬ 
tions :— 

In the Library. —A large number of micro¬ 
scopes and microscopic objects will be exhi¬ 
bited. Busts of distinguished persons, original 
studies and drawings of ancient ecclesiastical 
and military edifices of Ireland; a collection 
of drawings by Mr. G. V. Du Noyer; etchings 
and chromo lithographs. Photographic tran¬ 
sparencies ; photographs on opal glass, and 
enamel photography; photographs of distin¬ 
guished persons, photographic albums; a 
volume bound in Irish oak, beautifully carved 
from designs; specimens of Belleek ware. 

In the Lecture Theatre. —Mr. Simonton will 
exhibit a series of photographic transparencies 
and dissolving views of Irish, English, Scot¬ 
tish, German, French, Swiss, and Italian 
scenery. A pair of powerful lanterns will be 
used to project the views on to a large screen, 
and to show a fine photograph of the moon, 
taken with the great Melbourne telescope. 

Mr. J. W. Robinson will exhibit, with the 
aid of the lime-light, the gradual development 
of the latent image on a photographic film. 

Mr. Yeates will show some beautiful effects 
obtained by passing polarized light through 
crystals of minerals and through plates of 
unannealed glass. Mr. Yeates will also ex¬ 
hibit some striking electrical experiments 
with vacuum tubes and Gasaiot’s cascade. 

A fine series of views of the opening of the 
Suez Canal, of Egypt, and Eastern scenery, 
of Rome, and of Pompeii, will be shown by 
Mr. Simonton on a very large scale. Photo¬ 
graphs of statuary, taken from the best 
specimens of ancient and modem art, will be 
likewise exhibited. 

In the upper kaU of Museum .—On the gal¬ 


lery a lighthouse is fitted with great annular 
lens, used for revolving lights ; and another, 
carrying a segment of cylindric refracting 
belt employed for beacons with fixed lights, 
exhibited with the permission of the Com¬ 
missioners of Irish lights, by Mr. J. A. 
Wigham. 

Electric light shown with large lens on 
gallery, a sectional model of a locomotive, 
specimens of iron and steel, curious steel 
turnings; an electro-motor engine, a large 
model locomotive, graphoscopes, stereoscopes, 
printing presses, &c.; model engines, steamers, 
&c.; a patent fret sawing machine in action, 
a collection of tools employed in fret cutting 
and carving, and specimens of work ; an 
electric clock in action; a model of the 
great Melbourne telescope, gyroscopes, polari- 
scopes, graphoscopes, stereoscopes, &c., musi¬ 
cal boxes of various kinds, and objects of art; 
telegraphs, worked by pupils of the Queen’s 
Institute; a set of metric weights and mea¬ 
sures, a powerful electro magnet, &c. 


IRISH PRODUCTIONS. 

Whilst we have to lament the failure, though 
many and unforeseen causes, of several 
manufactures started in our country, we 
must feel proud that there are still undaunted 
adventurers who will risk some of their capital 
in almost untried speculations. Amongst 
those recently started we may mention a 
manufactory for producing “fluid annato,” 
which has been commenced in Dublin by our 
worthy fellow-citizens, Messrs. M 4 Master, 
Hodgson, and Co. We are glad to learn 
that “ the firm is sparing neither capital nor 
energy in introducing it not only in the 
butter districts of Ireland, but in the butter 
and cheese districts of England, France, the 
United States, and Canada.” Another branch 
for the production of “ condensed milk ” is 
begun at Mallow by Mr. Newnham. 

On this subject the Grocer Bays :— 

“ This place has the advantage of being close to a 
main line of railway and in the heart of the valley of 
the Blackwater, one of tbe most luxurious grass dis¬ 
tricts of the Emerald Isle. Last summer he had 
completed a very substantial factory of stone brought 
from a distant quarry at great cost. The timber for 
the scaffolding, rafters, and floors was obtained under 
difficulties from a considerable distance, and had to 
be 44 worked up ” on the spot, whilst in the labour 
department the erratic tendencies of the Irish work- 
men gave more delays and expenses. The machinery 
was constructed in London, and a department was 
added for manufacturing tins, and manned by ex* 
perienced workmen ; while a joiners* shop was estab¬ 
lished on the spot, with a saw mill worked by steam 
power. This department was for the purpose of 
making packing-cases. Arrangements were made by 
contract with the largest producers of milk in the 
surrounding districts, but the whole of the plans were 
not completed in time to take full advauiage of last 
summer’s supply ; but while the supply of milk lasted, 
the factory was occupied in experimentalising. We 
are now informed that it is in full working order, and 
that at the commencement of the new season, the 
supply of condensed milk from this factory will be 
equal to the largest demand that can arise for it. n 


A Telegraphic Curiosity.— The Bombay Times 
publishes the following Reuter*s message, which it re¬ 
ceived via Russia:— London, 17th, Alderman Salomon 
titary Salt baromds Crawfords refused coranclay an¬ 
other agriblan assination Ireland Correction butury 
Catholic Archbiship Armach.”—21st— 44 Days insur¬ 
rection Volontry Barcelona refused Disarm Erectia 
baricehres totegul send awaire of severe fighting order 
restored Jestiff ffeary pallot Cornerised sonied.’*— 
“22nd,—letter popp Ruminery Illumining Contat 
Allap non—Catholics Anter Encommedial Concil for 
Discussion from already contend arbitary generally 
Chained houles fore times braves Suflles deproved 
with drawstoc to presented spot his Government say¬ 
ing excepted instructions and Washington Govern¬ 
ment disavowes proceedirm a Orrnon King Portugal 
occepting thrown spirit abdicating favor Creditory 
prince Secretary Governor tarasend—assassinated re- 
publicean mob for attempting put down revolutinary 
flows back hole Cambreisn discute rumoured large 
withdrawl tomorrow- Shealy telegraphed Washington 
Spain revolved not unjociate for Solei Empeieur Napo¬ 
leon have given audience to Lord Clarendon prince 
Prussian Cowing Constantinople afterheitir seuz 
brachop excited.” Failing to decipher this despatch, 
the Bombay Times prints it for the information of itt 
readers .—Newspaper Press. 
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SOME REVELATIONS OF MODERN 
SCIENCE. 

Under the above title an interesting lecture 
was read on Tuesday week before the Drogheda 
Young Men's Association, by Dr. Edmond 
Nugent. 

Alter some opening remarks in reference 
to the benefits reaped by the world from 
scientific labour, the lecturer proceeded :—I 
do not see why scientific education should 
not be given in our schools, if it were only 
for assisting to develop the powers of reason 
and observation, as weU as to give a proper 
tone to the mental faculties. Such subjects 
as experimental mechanics, natural philo¬ 
sophy, electricity, chemistry, and physiology 
might easily be taught, and some of them are 
now indispensably necessary for many men 
seeking appointments in either military or 
civil services. No opportunity should be lost 
of making boys acquainted with machinery, 
from the common crane and water-mill of our 
daily walks to the steam-engine and spinning- 
jenny of the factory. Those who have not 
examined engines at work will never under¬ 
stand them clearly, or be able to describe 
them. To scientific research is due the great 
improvement in farming machines and imple¬ 
ments, and it is now found that the farm 
labourer—by no means so stupid as was for¬ 
merly supposed—is quite capable of managing 
the various agricultural machines now in use; 
and nearly all farmers now know that, no 
matter how plants may differ in appearance 
and properties, they have a common cha¬ 
racter, and owe their formation to certain 
elements which suffice for their requirements, 
just as the letters of the alphabet suffice for 
the requirements of writing and printing, and 
their sons at school will learn that the most 
important of tlieso plant-forming elements 
are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, sulphur, chlorine, silicon, calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, sodium, and iron. 
We hear a great deal lately of higher educa¬ 
tion for women, and scientific lectures of 
various kinds are now being given to ladies 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and other towns, Dublin not excepted. What 
may be the cause for this novel and sudden 
demand of the ladies for a higher kind of 
intellectual culture is not for me to say. I 
only trust it is not merely for the novelty of 
the thing, and the liking to do as they see 
other people doing. Thorough teaching, and 
not entertainment, will, I’ hope, be given by 
the lecturers and sought after by the students; 
for if lectures are oidy attended through 
wanting something else to do, they would be 
better not attended at all. The results of 
the deep-sea dredging explorations carried 
out last year under the direction of Dr. Car¬ 
penter, Professor Thomson, and :\Ir. Jeffreys 
in the “ Porcupine,” a vessel fitted out and 
given by Government expressly for that pur¬ 
pose, must no doubt be classed among the 
most important which Lave of late years been 
brought before the scientific world. It is 
now beyond dispute that the deepest portions 
of the ocean-bed can be explored, and we 
have conclusive proof of the existence of 
warm and cold areas of the bottom of the 
deep-sea, lying close to each other, and each 
inhabited by its distinct and characteristic 
fauna ; but not the slightest trace of vege¬ 
table organisms conld be found beyond the 
depth of fifteen fathoms. Physiology is daily 
increasing in importance as an element of 
liberal culture, no less than a distinct branch 
of science. Great progress has also been 
made in chemistry. The restless cariosity 
of the hnman mind led to the discovery of 
the telescope, by which man pierces the 
mysterions and inimitable space above us, 
and reveals great and wonderful worlds lost 
to bis unaided eye. By the spectroscope we 
can plainly see the various colours which 
make up white light, and by it the red promi¬ 
nences rpund the sun can now be examined 
any day, without waiting for an eclipse to 
occur. The rhythmic beatingB of the heart 
can be now shown to an audience by the 
cardiscope. The laryngoscope enables us to 
gee the interior of the windpipe and the vocal 


apparatus, in the same manner as the opthal- 
moscope enables us to see the inmost parts 
and structures of the eye, and by the sphyg- 
mograph we can make a tracing of the beat¬ 
ings of the poise. Microscopical observers 
can tell us how we breathe fragments of each 
other’s clothes, the scurf-skin of each other's 
hands and faces, and other matters introduced 
into the room by the listeners, or carried in 
through the window, and if a “ whiff” of air 
from a sewer enters the room living “ vibrios,” 
as they are called, will also be found; and 
these are the ways in which scarlatina and 
other diseases are spread. Modern science 
tells us, not only of the properties of impure 
air, but also of the use of the several popular 
practices, such as lighting fires to purify the 
air during epidemics, the use of gauze curtains 
in malarious districts as a protection against 
fever, covering the month during sleep in 
fever countries, &c. We now know that heat 
more or less purifies air, and that it can be 
deprived of the suspended particles of im¬ 
purity by filtering. It is also a well-known 
fact that miasma cannot cross water, and this 
is why the Admiralty will not allow their men 
to sleep ashore in malarious districts, and 
when they are up rivers in their boats the 
crews are made to sleep in the boats, anchored 
off the shore. No labour we can undertake 
is more severe than that of the muscles 
during a boat-race, and still this is only three- 
fourths of the labour exerted night and day 
by each of our hearts. The average weight 
of the human heart, in a middle-aged, healthy 
man, is about 91 oz., and such a heart would 
in one clay do work equal to raising 124 tons 
one foot high. This has been proved lately 
by Professor Haughton, of Dublin, and this 
exceeds the work done by the muscles in a 
boat-race in the proportion of 20 to 15. 
When the railway was made between Trieste 
and Vienna a prize was offered for tho loco¬ 
motive Alp engine which could lift its own 
weight tho greatest height in one hour. The 
prize engine was the “Bavaria,” which could 
lift herself 2,700 ft. in one hour, the greatest 
feat yet accomplished on steep gradients, and 
this is only one-eighth part of the heart’s 
power—the height the heart could lift its own 
weight in one hour being 19,754 ft. There¬ 
fore we regard the heart as the most wonder¬ 
ful piece of mechanism known. Its energy 
equals one-third of the entire force of all the 
muscles of a strong mail, and it is eight times 
the force of the most powerful engine yet in¬ 
vented by man. The manifold and various 
uses and advantages of the chief instrument 
to which I will allude this evening are more 
than I could attempt to enumerate. It was 
but a few years ago looked on as a costly toy, 
but now it is acknowledged to be the in¬ 
separable companion of every man of science. 
By it we gain some knowledge of all parts of 
creation, and fill our minds with additional 
reverence and admiration for the beneficent 
and Almighty Creator to whom “ the earth 
belongs, and the fulness thereof, the world 
and they that dwell therein.” In tho medical 
world its utility and necessity are fully ap¬ 
preciated, as it contributes most effectually 
to the alleviation of those various and multi¬ 
plied “ ills which flesh is heir to.” The 
smallest portion of diseased matter, when 
placed under the microscope, tells more in 
one minute to the experienced eye than conld 
be gained in many days by any other method. 
In chemistry it enables us to discover most 
minutely the changes of form and colour 
caused by test fluids on solids. By it we can 
detect the invisible ingredients which adulte¬ 
rate oar food, oar drink, and our medicines. 
It tells ns that the blood which stains the 
murderer is that of bis fellow-man, and not 
that of other life which he pretends to have 
taken, and in witness against the criminal it 
appealed on one occasion to the very sand 
he walked on at midnight. Shells can be 
measured to the thousandth part of an inch, 
and it has been found by means of the micro¬ 
scope that in certain Bohemian “schists” 
there are fifty-one millions of animalcules to 
the cubic inch, each skeleton weighing no 
more than the two-hundred-millionth of a 
grain. By its means we can see the utility 


of the busy multitudinous animal life to the 
health, comfort, and preservation of human 
kind, and the unbounded love of God in his 
secret provisions for the unceasing changes 
of matter. Slates, flints, sandstones, tracts 
of country, chains of mountains, sandbanks 
in the ocean, are all proved to be immense 
masses of shells of invisible animals. After 
explaining the mechanical construction of 
microscopes in general, the lecturer proceeded 
to exhibit several interesting objects with an 
oxy-hydrogen microscope, in illustration of 
bis lecture. 


ROUGET'S FIXATIVE PROCESS. 

In the month of March of last year Professor 
Rouget, one of the Masters in the Govern¬ 
ment Schools of Paris, made a discovery, 
which in its effects will be invaluable to artists 
and the art world in general; indeed, it ap¬ 
pears to us that this useful invention requires 
only to be known to be at once fully appreci¬ 
ated, and we gladly take this opportunity of 
mentioning it to oar various readers. It is a 
rapid and apparently perfectly safe method 
of fixing chalk, charcoal, crayon or pencil 
drawings, by means of a particular fluid blown 
through a glass syphon in the form of a fine 
spray, on to the material to be fixed. The 
paper on which the drawing is made is not 
injured by the fluid; on the contrary, it is 
preserved by it—it fact, one of the great uses 
of this fixative process is supposed to be the 
preserving of the paper and colour of water¬ 
colour or other drawings from decay. The 
apparatus is in itself of a very simple cha¬ 
racter, a child might learn to use it, and it is 
likewise very portable. The process has been 
warmly taken up by many distinguished 
Frencn painters, architects, and draughtsmen; 
amongst others we may mention Gerome, 
Cab&nel, Villems, Gleyre, Viollet-le-Duc, and 
Gustave Dore; it has also been used by some 
well-known artists in this country, and they 
have expressed themselves well satisfied with 
the results. It was tried this summer on a 
crayon sketch of a sunset, and the glowing 
colours were not in the least injured. This 
is an example of the undoubted benefit of 
this process to the painter, for with its aid 
he may rapidly draw in sunset effects, with 
that most rapid of mediums, coloured crayons, 
and keep them by him as studies for ever, as 
bright and uninjured as when first executed. 
There is another agreeable quality in this 
process: when the drawing has been fixed, it 
is quite easy to work npon it again and again, 
providing only that the parts worked npon be 
finally blown over with the spray when the 
drawing is quite finished. Architects will 
find this apparatus most useful in fixing their 
rough pencil sketches and more elaborate 
drawings of architectural details .—Building 
News. # 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

We are glad to find that at length the autho¬ 
rities of Trinity College and the Corporation 
are likely to unite in carrying out the long- 
looked-for improvements in College-green 
and College-street, by the removal of the old 
railings and base in front of the College and 
the dingy wall that has so long disfigured 
College-street, and erecting instead handsome 
new base walls and railings. The College 
antborities agree to give up 12 ft. in the centre 
of the College-green railings to the city, and 
2 ft. 6 in. the extreme corners. The line in 
College-green to be a gentle give-and-take 
curve from the corner opposite the Bank of 
Ireland to the stone pier near the entrance 
to Clarendon's establishment. We under¬ 
stand that the Bank of Ireland has subscribed 
liberally to the undertaking, but we regret to 
hear that the Provincial Bank, which will 
benefit most by the improvement, declines 
subscribing towards it. The College autho¬ 
rities bear half the whole cost of the under¬ 
taking, and certainly deserve credit for the 
liberal spirit in whicn they have met the city 
authorities. The designs have been prepared 
by Mr. M‘Curdy. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Institute 
wes held at their rooms, Great Brunswick- 
street, on Thursday evening, the 17th ult. 

Mr. James H. Owen, President, in the 
Chair. 

Sir William R. Wilde made a most inter¬ 
esting communication on “ The Archaeological 
Drawings and Notes of Gabriel Beranger, 
referring to^ancient buildings in Ireland (and 
in Dublin more especially) as existing in 
1760-80;” and exhibited several hundred 
beautiful water-colour drawings, with descrip¬ 
tive manuscript notes and antiquarian remarks 
made by that celebrated and hitherto but 
little noticed author. Sir William com¬ 
menced by giving a short biographical sketch 
of Beranger, who belonged to one of the Hu¬ 
guenot families expelled from France at the 
time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and which divided into three sections. One 
of these settled in Ireland, and subsequently 
had an artists’ warehouse at 6, South Great 
George’s-street, in this city. Another branch 
of the family resided in England, where it is 
said that Laurence Sterne, the sentimentalist, 
was engaged to a lady of that family, who, it 
is related by the Elder D’Israeli, afterwards 
became deranged, and formed the subject of 
Sterne’s “ Maria.” The third branch settled 
at Rotterdam, and, about the year 1750, in 
order to join the families, Gabriel Beranger, 
then a young artist, came to Ireland to marry 
his cousin in George’s-street. During the 
next thirty years, Beranger appears to have 
occupied himself entirely as an antiquarian, 
draughtsman, and writer, and certainly made 
the largest and most beautiful collection of 
drawings of which any account has come down 
to the present day, as having emanated from 
the pencil of a resident artist in the eighteenth 
century. Besides the drawings, both large 
and small, which he made of old castles, 
churches, round towers, and other objects of 
architectural antiquity, he drew most of the 
illustrations of antiquities of gold and bronze, 
Ac., which were published (without acknow¬ 
ledgment) in Valiancy’s “ Collectanea.” He 
was also a flower painter of great accuracy 
and grace, and likewise drew birds with most 
perfect ornithological skill and exactness. 
The lecturer exhibited a great many beauti¬ 
ful specimens illustrative of each of the fore¬ 
going special departments of art, and likewise 
exhibited the works, both paintings and 
manuscripts, which Beranger had evidently 
prepared for publication. Like our distin¬ 
guished countryman, the late Dr. Petrie, he 
was first an artist, and, taking delight in 
drawing the ancient military and ecclesiastical 
remains of his adopted country, he soon be- 
oafrne interested in their history, and thus 
passed naturally and successively into the an¬ 
tiquary and historian. Although a foreigner, 
he wrote English grammatically, and seemed 
to appreciate Irish wit and enjoy Irish fun as 
mucn as one of ourselves. He was somewhat 
of a gourmand, and not only relished a good 
dinner, but was well acquainted with natural 
history; and, among other instances of his 
accomplishments, has left on record some 
notices of the Irish lamprey, and gave a de¬ 
scription and furnished a drawing of the 
celebrated gizzard of the gallaroo trout, long 
before it had been described by English na¬ 
turalists. Beranger’s artistic and descriptive 
powers becoming known to a society of anti¬ 
quaries then forming in the Royal Dublin 
Society, and of which Colonel Burton (after¬ 
wards Viscount Conyngham), Col. Valiancy, 
and other eminent men of the period were 
directors, he was, in company with Signor 
Bigari, an eminent Italian architect and fresco 
painter, sent on a tour from Dublin through 
the counties of Meath, Cavan, Fermanagh, 
Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Roscommon, and after¬ 
wards to Wicklow and other parts of the 
country. Sir William exhibited the large 
illustrated manuscript book descriptive of the 
tour, which to the artists was almost like a 
royal progress; noblemen, gentlemen, and 
the clergy of all persuasions receiving them 


with unbounded hospitality, and often accom¬ 
panying them in their rambles in search of 
cromlechs, castles, churches, and ancient 
graves. It was the intention of the Anti¬ 
quarian Society, which existed long before 
the Royal Irish Academy, to publish these 
drawings; but, with the exception of a few 
that appeared in the magazines of the period, 
and those relating to Glendalough, which Dr. 
Petrie published in his work on the Round 
Towers, Beranger’s labours appear to have 
been altogether overlooked during the last 
eighty or ninty years. What makes this col¬ 
lection now so valuable is, that many of the 
ruins drawn by Beranger a century ago—for 
example, Baggotrath Castle, adjoining Pern- 
broke-street; the Round Tower of Dublin, 
which formerly stood in Ship-street, and the 
Castles of Rathgar and Cullen’s Wood, and 
many others in different parts of the country 
—are either altogether wanting or now in a 
most ruinous condition. Sir William likewise 
exhibited a crayon drawing of Beranger, 
taken by the artist himself in early life. He 
also stated that his chief object in then bring¬ 
ing forward this communication was in order 
to elicit information on the subject of Ber¬ 
anger’s labours, and that he was about to 
publish a detailed memoir of him in that grand 
repertoire of Irish archaeology, the “Journal 
of the Royal Historical and Archaeological 
Association of Ireland.” In conclusion, he 
made some observations upon the subject of 
the Round Towers generally, and that of 
Dublin in particular, and expressed his obli¬ 
gations for various materials to Mr. E. Clarke, 
Mrs. Walker, the Rev. J. C. Walker, and Dr. 
Sharkey, of Ballinasloe; J. Huband Smith, 
Esq.; Dr. Beatty, and other friends who had 
largely assisted him in lending materials for 
this memoir. He hoped that this commu¬ 
nication would be the means of still further 
elucidating the history of the second half of 
the last century. 

The Very Rev. Canon Pope spoke in high 
terms of the gratification winch the observa¬ 
tions of Sir William Wilde had given him, 
and expressed a hope that some persons 
would do for the great artists who lived in 
the middle of the past century what Sir Wm. 
Wilde had done for Gabriel Beranger. The 
rev. gentleman enumerated a great many en¬ 
gravers and sculptors, who resided in Dublin 
at the period in which Beranger lived, and 
concluded bv moving a vote of thanks to Sir 
William Wilde for his most valuable and in¬ 
teresting communication. 

Mr. Parke Neville, C.E., seconded the re¬ 
solution, which was put from the chair and 
earned amidst applause. 

Sir William Wilde returned thanks in suit¬ 
able terms. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Rawson Carroll, 
another evening was named for the further 
consideration by the members of the Institute 
of the most valuable and interesting commu¬ 
nication of Sir William Wilde. 

[We were happy to find that the circular, 
which was largely circulated by the Council 
of the Institute, had the effect of bringing 
together a goodly number of those interested 
in the study of Irish antiquarian subjects. 
The long-debated question as to the purposes 
for which the Round Towers were built will 
be resumed, and probably form the topic for 
one or two more of the “ Institute” meetings.] 

THE NEW PREMISES OF 
THE LAW CLUB OF IRELAND. 

The new dwelling for the Law Club—one of 
the oldest in our city-—has been completed 
and occupied. It is situated in a central and 
convenient position on the south side of 
Nassau-street, close to its junction with 
Grafton-street. The street elevation is 
Gothic in its character, freely treated, and 
consists of four storeys, marked externally 
by moulded and carved string-courses. The 
second floor is divided into six bays, spanned 
by segmental pointed arches, surbased. The 
division forming the entrance to the club¬ 
house is distinguished by a projecting porch, 
flanked on each side by polished Connemara 
marble shafts, with carved capitals and bases. 


The two oriels on the first floor (belonging 
respectively to the coffee-room and reading- 
room) form a striking feature on the fagade, 
and afford an admirable prospect over the 
College grounds. These oriels are carried 
on carved stone corbelling springing from 
ground-floor arches, and consist each of two 
lights, divided and flanked by polished Peter¬ 
head granite columns, with carved capitals 
and bases. The pedestals are pierced by 
foiled circular openings, and the whole is 
covered by a hipped roof of ornamental red 
roofing tiles laid in patterns. The tier of 
windows on the next storey is very similar 
to those just mentioned, but proportionately 
smaller. The top floor, which is an attic, is 
divided externally from the work below by a 
bold and effective cornice, and is lighted by 
large dormer windows, the centre—a triplet— 
with a single pointed arch, spanning the 
whole; the gable above, carried up at a steep 
pitch, forming a prominent feature in its 
composition. It is surrounded by a stone 
terminal ornament forming a shield, the 
tympanum below being filled in with arched 
niches. Tbe roof is of high pitch, and covered 
with princess slating, the whole being crowned 
by an elaborate metal'cresting, having stand¬ 
ards at intervals, richly gilt. The internal 
arrangements have been planned with great 
skill, and the utmost extent of accommodation 
has been obtained. The entrance-hall, which 
is enclosed by a handsome glazed screen in 
polished pitch pine, leads to the stairs, on the 
first landing of which is placed the bar, with 
lift and manager’s room in juxta-position. 
A short flight of steps leads to the billiard- 
room, a well-proportioned and well-ventilated 
apartment, lighted from the roof. The bil¬ 
liard-room is finished with all the necessary 
fittings, including a first-class billiard-table, 
by Harris, On the first floor is situated the 
coffee-room, an admirably-proportioned apart¬ 
ment 87 ft. by 24 ft., furnished with great 
elegance and good taste. The reading-room 
and strangers’-room are also on this floor, the 
whole suite being 14 ft. in height. The second 
floor contains the strangers’-room, committee 
and smoking-rooms and members’ bed-rooms, 
also bath and dressing-rooms, with all neces¬ 
sary conveniences. The kitchen and the 
numerous offices in connection therewith are 
in the basement, which is roomy, ventilated, 
and well lighted. A large lift works from the 
top to the bottom of the house, for the con¬ 
veyance of coal, Ac., and doors are fixed at 
each stage. Lavatories and all other con¬ 
veniences are provided throughout the house, 
and ladders of wrought-iron are fixed against 
the outer walls to facilitate escape in the 
event of fire. The internal decorations have 
been most successfully carried out by Mr. 
James Gibson, of Mary-street. The archi¬ 
tect to the building is Mr. John M‘Curdy, 
of Leinster-street; and the superintending 
architect on behalf of the club was Mr. W. M. 
Mitchell, of Suffolk-street. The works have 
been executed in a highly creditable manner 
by Mr. John Nolan, Meredyth-place. 


RESTORATION OF SUMMERHILI* 
HOUSE, CO. MEATH, 

THE SEAT OF LOBD LANGFORD. 

The restorations of this palatial residence, 
which (together with Dangan Castle, the 
birthplace of the “ Great Duke”) was burned 
by the rebels in 1798, have just been com¬ 
menced. Any works (the roof excepted) that 
have been done to this building since the 
date of its destruction have been merely of a 
temporary character. The present Lord 
Langford has decided on restoring the whole 
edifice to its original state, and for this pur¬ 
pose has obtained designs from Mr. M*Curdy. 
The building works have been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Bolton; the plumber’s works 
have been undertaken by Messrs. Ross and 
Co., and Messrs. Hodges are to supply the 
works in connexion with the cooking and 
culinary department. 
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MB. MACLISE'S MASTERPIECES.* 

A recent visit to the Royal Gallery, in the 
Houses of Parliament, gave us cause to la¬ 
ment the too obvious deterioration of Mr. 
Maclise’s picture in that chamber, ‘ The In¬ 
terview between Wellington and Blucher 
after Waterloo.’ The whole of this work is 
now covered with what may aptly be compared 
to a glassv or semi-transparent mildew. We 
know no better term for this purpose than 
44 mildew,” although the word but ill applies 
to the look of the painting; painters will 
recognize our meaning if we say that the 
picture is obscured by a “ chill ” such as ac¬ 
crues to indifferent or badly-employed varnish 
when applied to an oil-painting. This is 
more strongly marked on some portions of 
the surface of this picture than on others. 
The faces of two Irishmen, who lie wounded , 
on the ground, and cheer the Generals whose 
meeting is the subject of the work, are so 
deeply marred that their expressions are 
obscured; in other places the defect is but 
slightly distinguishable, although it is con¬ 
stant and sadly injurious to the great work. 
B y. examination as complete a3 want of a 
scaffolding permits, we are convinced that 
this appearance is superficial, and could be 
removed without injury to the pigments, and 
therefore without injury to the picture. We 
discovered nothing like fading or discolora¬ 
tion of the pigments, and neither exfoliation 
nor crumbling nor cracking of the surface is 
observable by one who stands on the floor of 
the Royal Gallery, but everywhere obscura¬ 
tion, which may be due to the coming to the 
surface of a semi-opaque medium, such as the 
solution of Bilica, which is employed in stereo- 
chromo painting. We have reason to believe 
that superabundance of this medium was in¬ 
advertently employed in “ fixing ” the colours 
after Mr. Maclise had finished his work. We 
do not pretend to say that the present state 
of this masterpiece is due to such an error ; 
neither does it seem easy to show how a solu¬ 
tion of silica, once absorbed by and solidified 
in the plaster on which this picture was 
wrought, could come to the surface again and 
obscure the whole. Yet we know that the 
result of applying superabundance of a sili- 
cious solution to a painted surface produces 
a dim, glassy film, which is identical in ap¬ 
pearance with that 44 mildew ” which obscures 
the picture. It seems beyond question that 
the film is on the surface; if so, it may easily 
be dissolved off the wall, so that the painting 
may recover its brilliancy. There is nothing 
new in this defect beyond its haying gradually 
spread during the last seven years. Before 
the artist had finished the picture small parts 
presented the same appearance, which was 
attributed to the application of an excess of 
silica. The painting by Mr. Maclise, which 
fills the panel of the wall of the Royal Gallery 
opposite to that of 4 The Interview of Wel¬ 
lington and Blucher,’ and represents 4 The 
Death of Nelson,* seems intact, except where, 
on the black hat of the Admiral, which lies 
immediately in the foreground and in the 
middle of the panel, a few fresh marks are 
observable; but we do not know that tfiey 
are identified with the dimness of the com¬ 
panion work. 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND SON’S 
TIMBER SALES. 

A vert important sale of wood goods was 
held on Tuesday last at the stores of Messrs. 
Martin and Son, the enterprising ship owners 
and timber importers, North Wall. The sale 
was attended by a large and respectable com¬ 
pany, representing the city ana country con¬ 
sumers. The bidding was lively throughout. 
Large quantities of St. John and I^ower Port 
spruce deals, American red and white pine 
were moved off, with some lots of superior 
board timber and oak, the latter being large 
and very fine. The prices ranged as follows:— 
White pine, large logs, 55s. to 60s.; oak, 
very large, 65s. to 85s. do; Quebec red pine, 
55s. to 62s. 6d. do; Quebec spruce deals’ 
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.£13 53. to £15 15s. per hundred; St.John 
deals i>ll 10s. to £13 10s. do.; lower port 
spruce deals, £11 to £12 do. ; pine deals, 
second quality, £23; third quality £19. 

There was keen competition for the 
American square timber, particularly the red 
and white pine, both of which were very fine 
indeed, and of a class very scarce in this 
market at present. 

The manner in which the sale was con¬ 
ducted gave great satisfaction to all present, 
and we perceive it is to be continued on 
Thursday next, the 8rd March. 

Messrs. Martin and Son, who have for so 
many years expended such large sums of 
money in our city, and have done so much to 
improve the trade of this port and the country 
generally, are well deserving the warmest 
support of their fellow-citizens, and this we 
hope will be shown them on Thursday next, 
by every member of the wood trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A site for the statue of the late Earl of Carlisle has 
been marked out in the u People’s Park,** Phoenix 
Park. 

Pinchbeck’s Traction Engine. —The want of 
an inexpensive locomotive for the purpose of traction 
on mineral lines has long been felt, and to meet this 
want, Mr. John Pinchbeck, engineer, of Leadenhall- 
street, London, has designed and constructed an 
engine. The speed at which is intended to work is 
about four miles per hour, drawing a gross load of 
from twenty to twenty-five tons up an incline of one 
in twenty for a length of three miles. No gear chains 
or other complications are employed'in connecting 
the driving wheels. The cost does not exceed that of 
a road traction engine. We give a few of the principal 
dimensions. First, hs regards the boiler, the barrel is 
3 ft. diameter, 6 ft. 8 in. long, the fire-box being 
flush with it; the plates of the barrel § in. thick, 
the flange plates, 7-16 in., and the tube plates f in.; 
the fire-box plates are strongly stayed, and are of 
Lowmoor iron. The boiler contains fifty-three tubes, 
21 in. outside diameter, the heating surface being 
250 square feet; the grate surface 5*2 square feet. 
As regards the engine, it consists of a cylinder 10 in. 
diameter, 12 in. stroke, placed on the smoke-box end, 
so that when ascending steep inclines the danger and 
loss of power consequent on priming is avoided. It 
is fitted with two speeds, one of about two and a-balf 
miles per hour, the other about five miles. This 
arrangement has the advantage of enabling a com¬ 
paratively small engine to accomplish a large pmount of 
work. The piston in either case seldom runs at leas 
than the very moderate velocity of between 800 ft. 
and 400 feet per minute. The great disadvantage of 
‘the ordinary contractors* engine is that the speed of 
the piston when ascending steep inclines is very 
materially reduced, in some cases not exceeding 100 
ft. per minute, at which speed the power of the 
boiler cannot be fully developed, and therefore it is 
necessary to have a large and expensive kind of 
machine to do the same amount of work as is 
effected by Mr. Pinchbeck’s engine. 

Giving a Character. —A gentleman in Mayen ce 
gave his servant maid the following character” : lie 
other day:—-The bearer has been in my house a rear 
—minus eleven months. During that time she has 
shown herself diligent—at the house-door; frugal—in 
work; mindful—of herself; prompt —in excuses; 
friendly—towards men ; faithful—to her lovers; and 
honest—when everything had vanished. w We have 
no doubt the services of this attractive creature have 
been in immense request wherever she has exhibited 
her wonderful certificate. 

A Caution. —It ought to be pretty well known 
by this time that the copyright of Mr. Mactise’a grand 
pictures, * Wellington” and 44 Nelson,” in the Royal 
Gallery, at the Houses of Parliament, was purchased 
by the Art-Union of London, and that engravings are 
in course of active preparation for distribution. It 
takes a long time, however, to make such facts known, 
even in circles supposed to be well informed on such 
points. Thus Messrs. Ward Sc Lock had reproduced 
for publication, as a chromolithograph, the centre 
. portion of the Wellington picture, and were about to 
publish it. On receiving notice, however, from the 
Hon. Solicitor of the Art-Union that the Society 
would maintain its rights, those gentlemen at once ex¬ 
pressed regret for having unwittingly done wrong, and 
forwarded all the impressions, some 3,500 in number, 
to be destroyed. Great credit is due to Messrs. Ward 
& Lock for their prompt acknowledgment of error. 
We mention the occurrence simply as a caution to 
other publishers.— Builder, 


The Health or Dublin. —In the Dublin regis¬ 
tration district the births registered during the week 
ending February 19th, amounted to 171. The aver¬ 
age number in the corresponding week of the yean 
1864 to ’6t inclusive, was 176. The deaths registered 
during the week were 161. The average number in 
the corresponding week of the previous six years was 
177. Eight deaths were caused by fever, viz., 8 by 
typhus, 2 by typhoid or enteric fever, and 3 by simple 
continued fever. Scarlet fever proved fatal in one 
instance. Two deaths resulted from whooping cough, 
3 from croup, and 5 from measles. Nine children 
were carried off by convulsions. Bronchitis was the 
cause of 42 deaths. Two deaths were referred to 
paralysis, and 1 to epilepsy. Diseases of the heart 
caused 1 death, and pericarditis or inflammation of 
the heart’s covering, 1. Phthisis or pulmonary con¬ 
sumption killed 25 persons, mesenteric disease 8, 
hydrocephalus or water on the brain 8, and scrofula 
2. Of the deaths registered during the week, 17 weie 
ascribed to old age, including that of a lady who (as 
stated) had attained the ago of 90 years. 

The Pipe-Laying Cat. —The pretty tale is well 
known of a prisoner who made a spider’s web serve to 
draw up a fine thread, the thread a string, and the 
string a rope strong enongh for him to escape by. 
We have just now heard a little story of a cute young 
Yankee in Lisbon, Ct., which may go with this. He 
wanted to lay a water-pipe through a drain several 
feet below the surface without digging up the drain ; 
so what did he but tie a string to a cat’s leg, thrust 
her into one end of the drain, and gave a terrific 
44 S’cat! ’’ The feline creature, thus made a cat's-paw, 
and dreading a catastrophe or cataclysm, quickly 
rushed through the other end, as if from a catapult or 
cataract The pipe was drawn through by means of 
the string, aud 10 dollars were saved by the trans¬ 
action ;—a categorical result entitling this cat of the 
catacomb to be included in the next catalogue of 
labour-saving machines.— Builder. 

Modkbn That grant Invention tha “ Ch ron og ra ph, 

which times all the principal event* or the day, and ha* revolutioo 
ized and superseded the clumsy old-fashioned “ Stop-watch, 1 * seam 
likelv to be eclipsed in fame by that still greater and more useful in¬ 
vention the “ Keyless Watch.* The fact of no key being required 
renders these Watches iudispensablo to the traveller, the nervous, 
and invalids. The enormous number sent even by poet to all parts or 
the world, Is a convincing proof of their great utility. The prices at 
which they are sold range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them 
are manufactured by Mr. J. W. Bauson, of Old Bond-street, and of 
the Steam Factory, Lndgate-hill, London, who sends poet free far 
2d. a moat interesting historical pamphlet upon watch making. 
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NOTICE. 


We shall feel obliged to our friends for notes 
of works, dc., in contemplation or in progress, 
in the provinces or elsewhere. 

The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately . 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin. 


rates op subscription (in advance)— 
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(Post.) a. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
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Terms for Advertising may be known on 
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Early use of Concrete in Ireland . 

6^9 fpjROM none of the 

fri writers on the 

formation as 
to the use of 

since, the County of Roscommon, our atten¬ 
tion was directed to the Round Tower of 
Oran, in the barony of Ballymoe. Of this 
tower the height at present on the lowest part 
of the ground outside is 15 feet; on the 
inside it measures only 12 feet; the internal 
diameter is 11 feet 3 inches. The wall at 
base is 4 feet thick, with a slight batter on 
the outside. It stands on a plinth of three 
courses of stonework, which has a projection 
of 3£ inches on the outside. On this plinth 
the outer courses of the wall to the height of 
7 feet are composed of concrete blocks in 
seven uneven courses, varying from 6 to 18 
inches on face. One of these blocks measures 
4 feet in length by 1 foot on face, and 18 in. 
bed. They are moulded to the curve, and to 
fit the position they occupy in the wall. The 
internal surface of this portion of the wall 
differs from the outside, inasmuch as it is 
formed with alternate rings of concrete and 
stone. The upper part of the walls are com¬ 
posed entirely of stone in unequal courses. 
We have now no means of ascertaining the 
original height of this tower; the several 
authorities to which we referred have done 
little more than mention its name. Nearly 
on a level with the ground is an aperture, by 
which we got access to the interior. Over 
this aperture there is a long flat block of 
concrete, hanging in rather a dangerous 
position, which seems to have been intended 
for a lintel or head over an open of some 
kind. On the inside, near the top, there is 
an old stump of a tree growing out of the 
wall. 

Amongst the writers who have noticed this 
tower is Mr. Marcus Keane, in his 44 Towers 
and Temples of Ancient Ireland.”* He is 
not quite correct in his measurements. He 
says:— 

44 Oran, situated seven miles N.W. from 
Roscommon. Here is a small portion (twelve 
feet) of the base of a fine Round Tower, 
which seems to have been when perfect one 
of the largest in Ireland. The internal dia¬ 
meter exceeds twelve feet, and the wall is 
more than four feet in thickness. Both door¬ 
ways and windows have disappeared. There 
is no other vestige of antiquity save a Holy 
Well dedicated to St. Patrick.” 

“ U^tiAi) U] Cl)Ub*i5.” The name is thus 
explained in 44 Trias Thaumaturgis ”:— 44 Hu- 
aran enim sive fuaran idem Hibemis sonat 
quod fons vivus, sive viva vel frigida aqua & 

- * Dublin; Hodges, Smith and Co. 1867. 


terra scaturiens.” 44 Patrons are yet held 
there on St. Patrick’s Day and on the last 
Sunday in July, called Garland Sunday.” 
See 44 Annals of the Four Masters,” vol. i. p. 
130. 

CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

We are glad to learn that another effort is to 
be made for the improvement of Carlisle 
Bridge and its approaches. At a special 
meeting of the Municipal Council on yester¬ 
day it was resolved 44 That a special com¬ 
mittee be appointed to consider the most 
suitable mode of widening Carlisle Bridge, 
and improving the approaches thereto, and 
providing the necessary funds for the carry¬ 
ing said improvements into effect; said com¬ 
mittee to have power to communicate with 
such other public boards and departments as 
they may think necessary, and to report to 
this council.” 

Mr. Charles Geoghegan’s plan (to which 
we have frequently directed notice) will, we 
understand, be that likely to be carried out. 
Mr. Geoghegan has had prepared a very neat 
model, which he has exhibited on several 
occasions. It is now at his office, Great 
Brunswick-street, where it may be inspected. 
We described it in our number for July 15th, 
18G8. 

It would be well if some information could 
be supplied as to what steps are being taken 
for the purification of the river. Summer 
will soon be on us, and the offensive odours 
continued ! 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTY OF 
CARLOW. 

No. 2. 

The soil of the County Carlow is for the most 
part arable. Scarcely any bogs are to be met 
with—they have been almost all exhausted. 
The mountainous portion extends from Mount 
Leinster along the Blackstairs range of bare, 
barren, and repellant hills for about fifteen 
statute miles as far as Poulmounty; these 
mountains form the boundary between Car- 
low and Wexford counties so far. 

In the vicinity of Bagnalstown is the old 
feudal stronghold of Ballymoon Castle. The 
remains of this extensive ruin have nothing 
in them to attract the attention of either the 
architect or antiquary. Its gloomy-looking 
entrance is entire, but the interior walls are 
dilapidated. The court-yard occupies about 
a statute acre, and was capable of affording 
room for the drilling of two or three thousand 
retainers. The Knight of Kerry is the lord 
of the soil; he has the character of being a 
good landlord. 

The western side of the Barrow comprises 
the Barony of Idrone West, in Carlow; the 
soil in this barony is stiff, cold, and tenacious; 
the recent snow has not yet disappeared, 
while the rest of this county has put on the 
genial smiles of spring. With the exception 
of Clogrennan Castle, the property of Mr. 
Rochfort, there are few places of any note in 
this barony. 

Mr. Kavanagh’s seat at Borris is the next 
building worth noticing as we pursue our 
journey southwards. I was fortunate in being 
conducted over this fine edifice a few days 
since. The house commands an extensive 
prospect of the Blackstairs range of hills, 
together with Mount Brandon and Mount 
Leinster. Borris House, or castle, is very 
roomy. Rather much space is taken up witn 
useless passages and gloomy corridors, which 
give it internally more the appearance of a 
prison than a gentleman’s residence. |The 


drawing-room is very tastefully fitted up, but 
the library is that which struck me as indi¬ 
cative of the literary taste of the owner of 
Borris House. Through the courtesy of my 
conductor I was afforded the pleasure of 
scanning over the pedigree of the family, 
contained in a large illuminated portfolio; it 
shewed their vicissitudes from the days of 
the MacMorrogh down to the present repre¬ 
sentative. The work is elaborately and taste¬ 
fully finished. It is stated that the family of 
thoKavanaghs of Borris have been and are 
closely connected with the noble houses of 
Ormond and Clancarty. 

The arms of Kavanagh are engraved on a 
granite shield over the grand doorway, and 
bears the following motto in Gaelic (or 
Celtic)“ SI05.M) A5ur FeAitme,” which, I 
understand, means 44 Peace and Plenty.” 

In the smoking-saloon I observed a very 
good specimen of an African grizzly boar’s 
head, said to have been shot by Mr. Kavanagh 
when he was in Africa ; and on the same shelf 
I noticed the 44 empty vault ”—otherwise the 
skull—of one of the descendants of Ham. 
This skull is supposed to be 2,000 years old! 
It was brought from Egypt by Mr. Kavanagh, 
and may contain a moral every time its pos¬ 
sessor glances from his smoking chair at its 
grinning masticators. 

The interior of Borris House is not laid 
out wuth such exquisite and refined taste as 
Dunleckney, nor are its pleasure-grounds 
either. Get a fine view of the Barrow from 
the summit of Clashganny Hill. This wood 
and the deep valley beneath reminded me of 
the Val-del-Elizonda in the Pyrennees. From 
heie down to Graiguenamanagh the country 
seems to get more picturesque ; the lands are 
better, and the tenantry more comfortable. 
The County Carlow side of the bridge' at 
Graigue is composed of the village of Tinne- 
hinch. This village forms but a sorry con¬ 
trast to the bustling activity of its Kilkenny 
rival opposite. Graiguenamanagh is the most 
go-a-head little inland town I have visited 
in the whole kingdom. Mount Brandon 
raises its head immediately over it, and at 
its base is Brandon Dale, the birthplace of 
the county surveyor for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Burtcliaell, C.E.) 

Pass by the abbey and village of St. Mul¬ 
lins en route to Poulmounty ; was much dis¬ 
appointed at the size and appearance of the 
ruins. From a description I had of the old 
abbey from a friend whose ancestors are in¬ 
terred there, I was led to expect something 
great and wonderful, but, alas 1 it is like 
almost all burial-places in this country. The 
graves overgrown with nettles and dock- 
leaves, and the bones of perhaps your relatives 
may be knocked about to make room for an¬ 
other tenant till the next comer requires a 
place for his coffin. Mr. Kavanagh’s family 
are interred here, as are also several other 
families of distinction. I observed also the 
enclosure, and the faded immortelles on, the 
grave of Mr. Doyle, J.P., &c., and father of 
my friend the present borough surveyor of 
Kingstown. 

March 7, 1870. C.E. 

MESSRS. PURDON’S GUANO STORES. 
Very extensive oil-cake and guano stores 
are just being completed for the Messrs. W. 
and E. Purdon (proprietors of the Farmers' 
Gazette) in Litton’s-lane, Bachelor’s-walk, 
under the directions of Mr. D. C. Ferguson, 
architect. The stores are over 100 feet in 
length, consisting of four floors, averaging 
8 feet in height and 20 feet in width. The 
upper storey is thoroughly lighted from roof 
by means of skylights, and is intended for 
the new printing-office. The modern appli¬ 
ances for the hoisting of goods, &o., have 
been supplied. The entire is built of granite. 
The front is punched ashlar, with fire-brick 
dressings to doors and windows. The cost 
of the building will be about i-1,800, Mr- 
William Conolly, of Upper Dominick-street, 
is the builder. 
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ON ORNAMENTAL ART.* 

(Continued from page 51.) 

The principles I have laid down have chiefly 
regard to the treatment of form, but all, or 
nearly all, are equally applicable to that of 
colour. For harmony, though commonly ap¬ 
plied to colour and sound, is felt to a great 
extent in the appreciation of objects that 
appeal most strongly by form. But of all the 
qualities wherewith we perceive that nature 
is imbued, there is one which may be termed 
the sum of all—namely, congruity—and its 
absence in ornamental art is chiefly to be 
deplored. Now our errors arise from a love 
of imitating—actually as far as art can do so 
—the work of nature; and also from a childish 
fancy that because those works please us in 
their proper place, their artificial representa¬ 
tion should equally please us whenever an 
opportunity is afforded of displaying our talent 
in that direction. Nothing can be more 
erroneous, or even more repulsive to common 
sense, which, in spite of its detractors, is now, 
and I hope ever will be, the motive power in 
fashioning human wants and wishes. When 
we enter a room, who on earth expects to 
walk upon roses or other flowers, or to see 
Nature’s works represented by art in places 
and on things where they never could appear ? 
Nay, the more perfect may be the imitation 
the greater is the offence. And indeed—in 
every art—you, as artists, should regard mere 
imitation, however ul to the student, as 
a feeble - f * - - ... ing to the spectator 

^ i' • . « ■ 1 m yourselves. The 

- ; ' * ’i -i . v -osion should be your 

<■ is 1 \ ; r :.j art, and more especially in 
f - termed purely ornamental; for though 
the means whereby you work are powerful 
and characteristic, yet are they so limited— 
as compared with those at Nature’s disposal— 
that in the rendering of any scene, even of 
any object in Nature, it is absolutely incum¬ 
bent on the artist to give predominance to 
those parts which shall give the most intel¬ 
ligible idea of the whole, as seen by the light 
of his individual experience. For art is a 
compromise, and more eloquent in proclaim¬ 
ing the great truth to be represented by the 
sacrifice of all lesser truths. In colour and 
effect of light and shade this doctrine is most 
salutary and well-founded, because their 
strength is elicited by comparison- But even 
in form there will often arise a necessity for 
such compromise, so far at least as regards 
the rejection of details not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the intelligent representation of any 
object depicted. 

There is one more quality in Nature, which, 
though as regards ornamental art, it is more 
needful in colour, is yet a useful adjunct to 
form : and that is “ propriety.” For there 
is no form the beauty of which cannot be en¬ 
hanced by colour. On this point, however, 
oral teaching is of the least avail. You, as 
students, must steadily observe, and faith¬ 
fully copy nature*8 work; and the natural, 
and in a lesser degree, the pictorial presence, 
can alone benefit you in acquiring that ex¬ 
perience which, though the offspring of know¬ 
ledge, is yet the parent of taste. 

Now, on all these matters which I have 
briefly discussed, we may all derive most 
salutary lessons from those whom we are 
pleased to regard as barbarians, compared to 
those whom we are equally pleased to call the 
most civiHsed nations of the world. For 
beauty of form, and harmony of colour— 
moreover, for the absence of that puerile 
imitation of natural objects, which I pro¬ 
nounce so detrimental to Art—no manufac¬ 
tured productions of France or Germany, still 
less of our own country, can equal the rugs 
and carpets of Turkey and Persia. I have 
only heard one objection raised against them 
—I grant a strong one—and that is monotony. 
Put without insisting that too great mono¬ 
tony is less an offence against taste than too 
much variety, I ask you to look close at those 
productions, and comparing one with another, 
you will discover differences, however slight, 
in form. Moreover, you will perceive a great 
variety in the combination and tone of colour, 
the latter being brilliant without gaudiness, 
and the former ever harmonious* 


But whilst I object strenuously to the in¬ 
troduction of natural objects where they have 
no right to appear, and deeply as I reverence 
the presence of simplicity, I have no regard 
for those ascetic disciples of Art who affect 
to despise ornament in any degree. I neither 
envy their isolated, however exalted, position, 
nor can I share in their affected appreciation 
of simplicity—even to monotony and poverty 
—in form and colour. Though I strongly 
object to carpets covered with imitations of 
flowers, I fail to see the infinite beauty— 
though I acknowledge the utility of the 
article—in the monotony of crimson ^>r green 
drugget; and the common practice of covering 
our tables with a cloth evinces a dislike to 
plain wood, however preferable that may be 
to a more composite article ; nor because I 
think the representation of fruit or flowers 
on the backs of playing-cards is out of place 
need they necessarily be without some indi¬ 
cations of form and colour. Mere utility is 
the first object; but that surely may be com¬ 
bined with qualities of an equal, if not higher 
order; to excite feelings which, in spite of 
sectarian impulse, will ever have their sway 
on humanity,—and worthily too,—for what¬ 
ever gives pleasure to the eye and ear, or 
other channel to the mind, contributes, even 
though indirectly, to mental wealth ; and the 
unswerving aim of those who work to give 
pleasure to others, and of those who live 
merely to receive it, should be so to fashion 
the work on the one side, and to refine the 
desire on the other, that the result may 
equally contribute to mental health. To this 
end, the possession of that indefinable quality 
we term taste is alone necessary. But of all 
mental acquirements it is the least intuitive ; 
and it can only be gained by the most patient 
investigation of the materials proffered for 
its daily sustenance. You will probably ask, 
as this is so difficult of acquirement, “ On 
whom is the student to depend, in order to 
correct the errors of ignorance or inexperi¬ 
ence ?” It is easier to teU him “ what to 
avoid ” than “ what to follow.” And, more¬ 
over, in teUing him merely “ what to avoid,” 
it is very difficult for the teacher to be 
thoroughly honest without giving offence. 
But any man in the position I occupy at this 
moment would be unworthy to address you 
were he to shrink from saying what he feels 
to be true from any paltry fear of offending 
individual vanity, or, still worse, national 
pride. I fear I must do both ; so, unlike the 
timid bather who, with much shivering, steps 
ankle-deep into the water, I wiU take a head¬ 
long plunge. In the first place, then, beware 
of the overpowering influence of public criti¬ 
cism. A French critic on art, lately alluding 
to the rapid growth of art-criticism, was 
honest enough to declare that in proportion 
as the science had advanced the art had retro¬ 
graded- I cannot wonder that such a result 
should Bpring from lay interference, and I 
cannot but think that the present influence 
and prosperity of the critics denote a corre¬ 
sponding want of mental activity on the part 
of the public. Evidently, in spite of the 
spread of education—either through indo¬ 
lence or an exclusive attention to worldly 
affairs—we are all more or less disinclined 
to judge for ourselves, especially in matters 
pertaining to art. And thus a race of pro¬ 
fessional thinkers has sprung into existence 
to supply our intellectual wants. Now I 
cannot but look upon this extreme subservi¬ 
ence to the opinion of others as a base 
abandonment of reason—man’s noblest birth¬ 
right. Moreover, I defy any man to do his 
work properly if he is continually influenced 
by the contradictory opinions oi those who 
presume to be public advisers. You know 
the fable of the old man and his ass ; so on 
this point I will say no more. 

Secondly, Who are these critics ? Well, I 
know personally that many of those officious 
gentlemen who benevolently seek to instruct 
artists have simply failed as artists them¬ 
selves ; and a doubt naturally arises whether 
failure in any pursuit is a proof of a man’s 
ability to give profitable advice to those who 
are desirous of succeeding where he himself 
has failed. Lastly, and especially, because, 


being anonymous, they are perfectly irrespon¬ 
sible ; and can safely indnlge in prejudices, 
to favour or condemn, under the deceitful 
mask of public duty. It is not in the nature 
of a critic to omit an opportunity for lauding 
the talent of a friend, or, on the other hand, 
to avoid saying a smart thing of one in whom 
he takes no interest, nor cares he what pain 
or injury may be caused by his cat-like play¬ 
fulness. For that there is no help. But 
when he says—with such additional impor¬ 
tance as a plural pronoun can give—that he 
is the mere utterer of public opinion, I differ 
from him entirely. He takes far too modest 
a view of his calling, which he knows well is, 
not merely to echo public opinion, but simply 
to influence it, and his judgment—given 
anonymously—will be valued wholly by the 
importance of the journal wherein it is pub¬ 
lished. Now I boldly maintain that such a 
practice is equally unjust to the public writer 
as to the public reader; and I hope, at no 
very distant time, to find the presumptuous 
and irresponsible “we” changed to the 
modest and straightforward “I”; and that 
every man who prints a syllable shall be 
known by name, and his words be accepted 
or rejected—as a cheque is by a banker— 
from the known responsibility of the utterer. 

Then, again, I warn the student not to 
place implicit confidence on the opinions of 
those who are termed the dilettanti , or simply 
mere lovers of art, in contradistinction to 
those who follow it as a profession. I honor 
them for that very love ; but as guides I can¬ 
not accept them, and for this simple reason, 
that their love is not cosmopolitan. Your 
perfect dilettante has only one love in each 
art. 

And now that I have told the student in 
search of taste what to avoid, I am bound to 
tell him what to follow. Briefly, then, he 
should follow himself, and himself alone, if 
he wishes to obtein that self knowledge which 
can alone lead him in the path of truth. 
Above all should the student in Art assert 
his individuality if he wishes to thoroughly 
perform his mission on earth. From his owp 
observation of Nature and Art can he alone 
collect worthy material for the pleasure of 
others and the profit of himself. In a second, 
and scarcely inferior degree, let him bear a 
reverence, not a blind love, for those who 
have produced great works in the present; 
nor let a hasty dislike shut his eyes to the 
merit of those which have received the admi¬ 
ration of ages. Fear not the imputation of 
conceit because you are earnest and steadfast 
in maintaining your opinions. No great work 
can ever be achieved without a proper amount 
of self-confidence. The belief that success 
will be attained, coupled with the modesty 
and good sense to acknowledge a partial 
failure, will ever lead to nobler efforts. Such 
confidence as springs from the knowledge of 
your own integrity and earnestness is a sign 
of health and strength, and is very different 
from the conceit which arises from an un¬ 
warranted belief in natural ability. Deeply 
as I reverence genius as a heaven-born gift, 

I honour much more the untiring industry 
which is purely an acquirement, and without 
which the highest genius is of no avail. For 
I am a firm believer in the healthy doctrine 
that man can accomplish whatever he ear¬ 
nestly Trills—not passively, but actively; not 
in dreams, but by downright work. 

But what I most deplore in this practical 
age, as mainly detrimental to the progress of 
Art, is that though the public individually 
take the greatest interest m its progress, the 
nation collectively takes very little; and so 
Art has not that public footing here which it 
has in France and other countries. I fear, 
moreover, that the prospect, at least for the 
present, is not very inviting, either for those 
who follow the pursuits of Art or for those 
who benefit by their labours, either in the 
way of instruction, or even of pleasure. It 
might have been meant as a joke, but it was 
a poor one, when our present First Commis¬ 
sioner of Works lately declared in public he 
would take good care that “ professional 
persons,’* from painters down to market- 
gardeners, should not bamboozle him into 
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loosening his tight grip on the public parse. 
Now if on this weighty matter the right hon. 
gentleman is the accredited organ of the 
Government, it would seem that the liberal 
views it professes do not extend to that care 
for the innocent pleasure and the intellectual 
profit of the public which has ever actuated 
the most popular governments, ancient and 
modern. It would moreover appear, taking 
into account the peculiar idiosyncrasy of our 
learned First Commissioner of Works, that 
the post he fills is so unimportant that special 
fitness is not required for the performance of 
the duties attached to it. On this point, 
however, I beg leave, most hymbly, to differ 
with our present rulers; for I am sure if, 
before accepting office, that right honourable 
gentleman had been sent to a national school 
of art for only three months, he would, unless 
naturally obtuse, have entered on his new 
duties with a more lively and more healthy 
appreciation of the public value of Art than 
that which at present he unfortunately en- I 
tertains. ! 

And now having, I fear, offended individual 
vanity, I must further give offence to national 
pride. The plain fact is that, compared with 
our Continental brethren, we are sadly want¬ 
ing in taste; and the deficiency is not con¬ 
fined to one class, but, in a proportionate 
degree, prevails in all classes, especially those 
who are exclusively called “ working men.” 
This fact has lately been dwelt on by public 
speakers and public writers, and they regard j 
this inferiority in taste as the sole reason 
why—with all our known energy and inge- 1 
nuity, coupled with the natural advantages 
we possess—those foreign manufactures, in 
the production of which Art has assisted, 
should find a readier sale in markets hitherto 
supplied by our own. But when a return to 
protection is recommended as a remedy for 
the evil complained of, I reflect on the wisdom 
of the well-known fable, and, instead of call¬ 
ing on Jupiter to help us, would it not be 
better to boldly put our shoulders to the 
wheels and force tno cart out of the ruts into 
which it has momentarily plunged ? 

The causes for our inferiority in taste, ac¬ 
cording to the public speakers and writers to 
whom I have alluded, if their assertions be 
true, are not complimentary either to the 
national character or to the wisdom of those 
who have hitherto guided the destinies of j 
this great empire; and I believe that one 
cause is put forward to hide their shortcom¬ 
ings on the other. Public opinion says that 
foreign workmen are “ by Nature ” more im¬ 
bued with “ taste and secondly, that they 
are more cultivated in Art than are, unfor¬ 
tunately, our own. But I deny, most strenu¬ 
ously, that Nature has anything to do with 
the presence of taste, and assert that it is 
solely an acquirement, resulting, in a partial 
sense, from contact, but chiefly from cultiva¬ 
tion. Here is our real want; and who can 
wonder at our deficiency in taste? True, 
we have a few good public collections of pic¬ 
tures, and many national schools of art, most 
efficiently conducted. But how or when can 
the “ working man ” reap the full benefit of 
such institutions ? Wny, either by neglect¬ 
ing the work on which he depends for his 
dally bread, or when, worn with the manual 
labour of the day, he has no energy—however 
great his mental desire—to make use of the 
proffered food. 

How different is the artisan's position 
abroad, and how much more paternal, how¬ 
ever despotic, is a government which affords 
him ample means for innocent enjoyment— 
directly, for cultivation ; and indirectly, for 
moral improvement—than that which, altho’ 
the creation of freedom, virtually prevents 
its subjects from reaping the material benefits 
to be derived from the influence of Art. And 
thin leads me to a question which is ever 
uppermost in my mind; for I believe the 
course I have in view is not only beneficial in 
a worldly sense, but in the highest degree 
moral and holy- I allude to the opening of 
our national collections of Art and Science 
on Sundays—a motion on which subject, 
during the last session, was introduced by 
Mr. Gregory, the member for Galway, and, 


I am sorry to say, not boldly rejected, but 
pusillanimously shunted , by those who ought, 
in their zeal for education, to have given a 
patient hearing and an official verdict. For 
much more than most men imagine depends 
upon the settlement of that question. I know 
well that, in time, it will be settled, and in 
the direction I wish it; but delay in legis¬ 
lating for moral or intellectual deficiency is 
fatal. The hour passes away, and subsequent 
regret only proves our weakness in not seizing 
the opportunity of the moment. 

Let us, however, return to facts, and when 
we have acknowledged their presence let not 
prejudice interfere in refusing what reason 
demands. I acknowledge freely, though with 
regret, that our artisans are deficient in taste 
compared to their foreign brethren. I further , 
said that such deficiency was entirely owing I 
to a want of cultivation ; and lastly, that the 
means of cultivation, though offered to some ! 
extent freely, were under such restrictions | 
as prevented their having any beneficial in- | 
fluence. I acknowledge the excellence of the 
National Gallery, the British Museum, and 
that at South Kensington : and, as regards 
the latter, I think that Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Redgrave deserve the thanks of every one 
interested in the promotion of Art-education. 
But when we turn to France, we find that 
such collections of Art and Science are not 
confined to the capital, but are to be seen in 
every town of any importance ; and the same 
may be said of even the smallest States in 
Germany. Moreover, those sources of inno¬ 
cent pleasure, and of moral and intellectual 
improvement, are open freely on the Sunday 
—that day which throughout Europe is re¬ 
cognised as the “ working man’s ” holiday, 
or day of rest. Yes; let it be a day of rest 
as far as the labour of the hand is concerned; 
but, as to the mind, inaction is no more pos¬ 
sible than in any other work of Nature ; and 
let us take care that the weeds therein do 
not predominate from want of proper care for 
the growth of a better seed. The Creator 
lets no day or hour interrupt the beneficent 
labour of Nature to provide for bodily wants, 
and it is simply human perversity which pre¬ 
vents us from reaping what He has sown in 
man to satisfy those of the mind. Our best 
worship is the appreciation of everything 
created for our welfare ; and of the Creator’s 
gifts human genius is the highest—a spark, 
however feeble* of the Divine Intelligence. 
So let our rulers decide whether a “ working 
man ”—reluctantly, I use that title in a nar¬ 
row sense—would not be better employed in 
contemplating the productions of Art and 
Science on a Sunday, than in lounging at the 
door of a public-house, with a wistful eye on 
the church clock. 


MR. C. B. VIGNOLES, C.E. 

With the current number of Engineering is 
given a portrait of tho above-named gentle¬ 
man. Mr. Vignoles (says our contemporary), 
President of Institution of Civil Engineers, 
is descended from one of the members of 
the old French noble families who took 
refuge in this country on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, which had guaranteed to 
the Protestants of France the free exercise 
of their religion. The persecutions by Louis 
XIV. drove away thousands of the best 
subjects of France, many of whom settled in 
Ireland. Portarlington was one of the chief 
centres of these refugees, particularly the 
military men. Several of those in Mr. 
Vignoles’s family were officers of the army of 
William HI., and served in his campaigns. 
Mr. Vignoles’s father was a Captain in the 
43rd Regiment, and when the late Duke of 
Kent, the father of her present Majesty, com¬ 
manded at Halifax, in Novia Scotia, acted as 
the Duke’s secretary. He was afterwards 
killed at the storming of the Fort of Point-a- 
Pierre, in Guadeloupe, one of the West India 
Islands. Sir Charles Grey, then command¬ 
ing the British forces, gave, according to the 
custom of those times, a commission to the 
orphan son of Captain Vignoles, then scarcely 
a year old. Mr. Vignoles was the grahdson 
of the celebrated mathematician, Dr. Charles 


Hutton, Professor at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, by whom he was 
brought up and educated for a military 
engineer. The political principles of Dr. 
Hutton were so diametrically opposed to 
those of the Ministry of the day that they re¬ 
fused to allow the young man to enter the 
academy. But at a later period the Duke of 
Kent gave him a commission in his own regi¬ 
ment, with which he served during the latter 
part of the war, which was closed in 1815. 
Mr. Vignoles was for some time with the 
Army of Occupation in France, and was 
employed by Sir Thomas Brisbane in various 
scientific matters, particularly in preparing 
comparative tables of the French Metrical 
System with those of this country, as 9 / check 
on the commissariat. 

Mr. Vignoles’s family having had large 
grants of land made to them in Florida, 
formerly in possession of the English, ho 
went to that country in the vain endeavour to 
recover them, and thus had the opportunity 
of making topographical maps of Florida, 
and of South Carolina. On returning to 
England Mr. Vignoles brought forward the 
designs for Collier Docks in the Isle of Dogs 
with the expectation of taking the coal vessels 
which then encumbered the Thames, as they 
still do, but the Parliamentary powers were 
refused. Soon after he made the first surveys 
for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
as explained in his recent address to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

From that time for the H9xt thirty-five 
years, and, indeed, to the present date, Mr. 
Vignoles has been before the public as an 
engineer, connected with great works in tho 
United Kingdom and in foregn countries. 
Mr. Vignoles is a Fellow of the Royal Society 
as well as of several other learned and scien¬ 
tific bodies. His model of the great suspen¬ 
sion bridge over the river Dnieper at Kieff in 
Russia, was a prominent object in the first 
Exhibition of 1851; and in the second Exhi¬ 
bition of 1802, his model of the passage of 
his railway through the Pyrenees was equally 
conspicuous, both as an engineering and 
geological illustration of the work and of tho 
mountains. Mr. Vignoles is now in his 77th 
year, and the father of four sons, several of 
whom are engineers, treading successfully in 
their father’s steps. 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE SHANNON 
AND SUCK. 

The Marquis of Clanricardo moved in the 
House of Lords for a copy of a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Stansfeld, Secretary to the 
Treasury, on this subject, thinking it right 
that the matter having been considered by a 
committee of this House, the letter should be 
communicated to their lordships. There 
was an ambiguity in it which he should like 
to hear removed, for it did not clearly appear 
whether the entire advance would have to be 
repaid, or whether the Government would 
propose a grant of public money in aid of the 
work. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, on the part of 
the Treasury, assented to the motion. With 
regard to the noble marquis’s question, it 
might be necessary to explain that the drain¬ 
age of the Shannon and Suck had occupied 
the attention of successive Governments for 
something like 40 years. The works were 
eventually executed at a cost of £600,000, 
half of which was provided by the Govern¬ 
ment, the other moiety borne by the counties 
and proprietors. Severe criticisms were 
afterwards passed upon the enterprise, tod 
Mr. Bateman was deputed to inquire whether 
some further improvements might not be 
reasonably made. He reported that the 
works proposed would cost £290,000, and 
that the profit would probably be £6,000 a 
year, which, capatalized, would be equal to 
£120,000. The Government declined to make 
the outlay on such unremunerative terms, but 
directed the Board of Works in Ireland to 
inquire whether a partial improvement might 
not be carried out. This report showed that, 
whereas the improvement of the upper reaches 
would cost £112,000, and would reclaim 
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8,000 acres, thus costing £14 per acre, the 
lower reaches—those below Atlone—might be 
improved at a cost of £178,000, whereby 16,000 
acres would be reclaimed, thus costing £11 
per acre. The Government were preparing 
a bill for carrying out the improvement of 
the lower reaches, and although, of course, 
anxious to reduce and narrow the deficit as 
much as possible, they were prepared to make 
good the difference between the total cost 
and the sum which the works would return. 
This would show that they were desirous of 
promoting the material and economical inte¬ 
rests of Ireland I I 


CAHERCONLISH CHURCH, 

CO. LIMERICK. 

With this number we give an illustration of 
a new church in course of erection at Caher- 
conlish, County Limerick. The total length 
will he 59 feet, and width 22 feet 6 inches. 
It will seat about 200 persons. The tower, 
which adjoins the porch, will be used as a 
belfry, and will be 105 feet high, including 
vane at top. The total cost, inclusive of 
tower and spire, will be £2,000, a portion of 
which will be defrayed by D. Gabbett, Esq., 
of Caherconlish House, who, in addition, has 
given a freo grant rJ *' ~ , ad on which 

the church I: i . cct is Mr. 

.'- i ( . H .^urt-street, 

■ :!• 5* ! i c<$^_»*otor Mr. Kavenagh, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

There will be an ordinary general meeting 
of the Institute on Thursday evening next, 
the 17th instant. A council meeting will he 
held previous to the general meeting. The 
successful competitor for the prize of the 
session will be announced. Mr. T. Collot 
will read a description of his measured draw¬ 
ings of Grey Abbey, County Down, submitted 
in competition for the above prize ; and Mr. 
James H. Owen, M.A., fellow, president, will 
read a paper on the recent building case of 
“ Doolin r. Dixon,” winch has been fully re¬ 
ported in our columns. Mr. James Otway, 
C.E., T.C.D., will be submitted for ballot as 
associate. 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

The sixth evening scientific meeting for the 
session of 1869-’70 will be held on Monday 
evening next, in the Lecture Theatre. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Prof. Hennessy, F.R.S.—“ On the Climate 
of Ireland in reference to the Cultivation of 
Flax.” 

J. Hayes, C.E.—“ On Co-operative Associa¬ 
tions in reference to the Rural Population.” 

FOR EXHIBITION. 

Richard Johnston, Esq.—A series of studies 
of Ancient Ecclesiastical Edifices of Ireland. 

A Collection of Lisects from Trinidad, pre¬ 
sented to the Society by L. de Tessier Pre- 
vost, Esq., 47th Regt. 


THE TELEGRAPHS OF THE 
FUTURE. 

What are the telegraphs of the future to be? 
We have accomplished the Shakespearian 
feat of throwing a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes. We have brought 
all the capitals of Europe within whispering 
distance, and we turn to our morning paper 
i>ow to find the latest gossip of the Courts of 
the Tuileries, of St. Petersburgh, of Cairo 
and Constantinople, Vienna and Madrid, as 
instinctively and as thoughtlessly as we used 
to turn to the quotations of our own markets. 
Here, too, we have in the terse, matter-of- 
fact form of our own Court Circular and the 
latest accounts from TattersalTs the price of 
gold yesterday afternoon at New York, the 
fates of exchange at Hong Kong and Shan¬ 
ghai a few hours previously, and the price of 


grey-shirtings, Madollopans and Bannermill 
twist at Calcutta and Bombay. All these 
great centres of politics and commerce have 
been brought into a charmed circle of electric 
intercommunication, and the stockbrokers, 
the comfactors, the merchants of London 
and most of our great provincial towns never 
think of commencing their day’s work till 
they have looked through their morning 
budget of telegrams from their correspon¬ 
dents at all the main points of political and 
commercial observation any more than they 
thought a few years ago of going upon ’change 
till the post was in and they had read their 
letters. When Lord Macaulay went out to 
India thirty years ago as member of the 
council he took the works of St. Chrysostom 
with him to kill his time on the way. It was 
then a journey of four or five months, and a 
merchant thought an answer per return 
prompt if it reached him within the year. 
These were the days of old Leisure, of weekly 
newspapers, of shilling postages, of stage 
coaches, when Edinburgh and London were 
for all practical purposes further apart than 
London and New Y’ork are now, and when it 
took the head of the Government in Downing- 
street longer to communicate with the Viceroy 
of Ireland than it now takes the Duke of 
Argvle to send an order to the Commander- 
in-Chief of th$ Indian army on the slopes of 
the Himalayas. It is harldy life-time. The 
recollections of many men who have not yet 
reached their grand climacteric may compass 
the period. And yet look at our position to¬ 
day 1 Y r ou could hardly find time to get 
through Victor Hugo’s L'Homme Qui Rit , or 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s last novel now in the 
course of a journey from Marseilles to Cal¬ 
cutta ; a rise or fall in the bank rates of dis¬ 
count alters the quotations of all the markets 
of the two hemispheres in eight-and-forty 
hours ; a variation in the price of the three- 
per-cents. brings orders from half the capitals 
of Europe and America to buy or sell stock ; 
and a little extra speculation in com at San 
Francisco puts aU the provincial markets of 
England in a stir and perhaps culminates in 
a few days in a panic in Mark-lane. And yet 
with all this we are not quite at the end of 
our tether. What is to be our next exploit ? 
The Atlantic cable has lost more than half its 
charm within a couple of years, and even in 
imperial eulogies upon the advancement of 
science no one thinks of attempting to round 
off a sentence or to work up an oratorical 
climax by the remotest allusion to so common¬ 
place and trifling a fact as the telegraphic 
intercommunication of the Old and New 
World. The Cunard passengers turn to the 
Times on their arrival in the Mersey for the 
latest news from Washington and New York 
as a matter of course ; and we recognise the 
fact simply as one of the ordinances of Nature. 
Talk of it as one of our triumphs of civili¬ 
zation on the Liverpool flags, and the cotton- 
brokers will turn their heels upon you as an 
interesting specimen of the genus Verdant 
Green. All that they are thinking of now in 
the way of ocean telegraphy is how to get 
their messages a little oftener and a little 
cheaper, how to bring Calcutta a few hours 
nearer, and how to carry the wires from Cape 
Comorin across the Indian Ocean to Sydney 
and Wellington, across the Pacific to Cape 
Horn, over the pampas and though the forests 
of South America, along the banks of the 
Susquehannah through Mexico to New 
Orleans, Washington, and Boston, and thus 
complete the circle. And of course this will 
be done. 

The purchase of onr telegraphs by the 
Government has set free millions of capital 
hitherto locked up in our own island wires; 
and ocean telegraphs are the necessity of the 
hour. The transfer of the wires to the Post- 
office has put an end to all the speculations 
that might have been developed in the inte¬ 
rest of the public service by the spirit of 
rivalry among ourselves. Perhaps the Go¬ 
vernment will be able to do more for us than 
we have been able to do for ourselves, and to 
do it cheaper into the bargain. We hope 
they will. The Postmaster-General and his 
lieutenants, Mr. Scudamore and Mr* Edmund 


Yates, will have anything but a pleasant time 
of it if they do not, if for the next ten years 
they venture to publish a balance sheet show¬ 
ing a trifle in the form of profit upon the 
working of the wires. Every town and every 
village will have to be brought within the 
electric circle; and it requires very little 
imagination to anticipate the sliding scale of 
charges for messages from a shilling to a 
penny, that most of us may possibly yet live 
to see, the supercession in fact of no small 
part of the correspondence of the Post-office 
by the wires. Once let us get below the six¬ 
penny standard and the increase of business 
will in very little time bring the Post-office 
down to penny messages for, say, five or six 
words just as the tariff reductions of Sir R. 
Peel brought us down step by step to custom 
duties of the most trifling description, counter¬ 
balanced in every case by an increase of 
business and a rise in the amount of the 
revenue returns. This, however, we hope, is 
not to close our telegraph vista. We want 
to see a little more perspective in the picture. 
Of course the Government will permit nothing 
to be done that will in any way infringe upon 
their monopoly. But we must hope and 
believe that it will be possible within the 
limitB of this imperial monopoly to develope 
private telegraphs. Sir Charles Wheatstone 
a few years ago talked of laying down a dozen 
wires within, if we recollect rightly, the com¬ 
pass of a lady’s skein of silk, for use in 
families; and that idea ought not to be lost 
sight of. Why should not every manufac¬ 
turer here in Birmingham, in Nottingham, 
Leeds, or Manchester have a coil of wires 
brought from his country house or his mills 
and workshops into his library, at his country 
house at Handsworth, say, or Edgbaston? 
We know no reason in the nature of things, 
why with a Morse instrument in their hands 
our contemporaries, the editors of the Post 
and the Gazette, should not sit down in their 
dressing gowns and smoking caps and criti¬ 
cising over a cigar one of the brilliant articles 
they have thrown off at the office, telegraph 
the correction or two that we all of as wish to 
make after supper, when correction is impos¬ 
sible, and ask in return for the last scrap of 
inteUigence that the telegraph boy has 
brought in. The Duke of Sutherland has 
a private wire connecting his hall with the 
head-quarters of the London Fire Brigade, 
and why should not people who choose to go 
to the expense lay down private wires from 
their houses to their places of business, and 
even with the private houses of their own sons 
and daughters ? This idea of ours may sound 
slightly chimerical to-day. It will not to¬ 
morrow. The commonplaces of to-day are 
generally the chimeras of yesterday, and in 
1875 people will probably be wondering how 
people got through the day without the use 
of a coil of private telegraph wires, just as we 
are wondering to-day how people got through 
their day a few years ago without their morn¬ 
ing supply of Reuter.— Midland News . 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Within the Houses of Parliament great 
things have been in hands for several months 
past, under the direction of Mr. E. M. Barry, 
R.A. The operations have been more in the 
direction of decoration than of structural, 
alterations. The chief portion of these works 
has been the enrichment of the groined roof 
of the grand central hall, the panels of which 
have been filled in with floral, heraldic, and 
geometrical mosaics by Messrs. Salviati. A 
glazed lantern has been opened at the apex of 
the roof, which proves very effective. The 
mosaics are of glass, and very rich. They 
are sustained by profuse decorations of the 
ribs of the roof. The effect is impaired, 
however, by the contrast presented between 
the gilded and parti-coloured roof and the 
large proportion of sober stone-colour work 
under it. We ( Engineer ) are informed that 
the decorations have cost some £37,000, and 
that they have been marred in effectiveness 
through a paring down of the vote by £2,500 
by the House of Commons. If this be so the 
House has suffered from a grave mistake. 
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Other important improvements have been 
effected in the lobbies, branching at right 
angles from the central hall to the House of 
Lords on the right, and the House of Com¬ 
mons on the left, and to the committee-rooms 
opposite the entrance. These improvements 
include the fitting of elegant glazed sereens 
at the inner ends of the lobbies, and the 
cleaning of the stone-work, with the picking 
out in gold, and the appropriate colours of 
the heraldic devices upon the bosses of the 
roofs. The lighting of the lobbies has been 
ilso much improved by reducing the thickness 
if the mullions and cusps of the windows, and 
otherwise enlarging and improving their illlu- 
ninating areas. Over the four principal en¬ 
trances to the central hall are large panels 
with Gothic-arched heads. These are to be 
filled in, we believe, with mosaics by Salviati, 
representing the four patron saints of the 
United Kingdom—St. George and the Dragon 
for England, St. Andrew for Scotland, St. 
Patrick for Ireland, and St. David for “ the 
principality.” The first of these—St. George 
—has been laid in, as a specimen, in the panel 
pver the Lords 1 lobby. If considered a success 
ve presume that the likenesses of the other 
;hree saints will follow. Our impression con- 
;erning this specimen of mosaic on a large 
jcale is, that during the day it cannot be seen, 
md that at night, when the great gas chan- 
lelier is lit up, the glare it presents is dazzling 
dmost beyond endurance, and the reverse of 
picturesque. The fine distemper historical 
scenes in the Commons’ lobby are equally 
jlfective, and will bear any amount of scrutiny 
md the keenest criticism, whether in day 
pr gaslight. 


THE STONEWORK OF THE HOUSES 

OF PARLIAMENT.* 

The condition of the stonework of the New 
Houses of Parliament is at last beginning to 
attract serious attention. When pieces of 
masonry varying in weight from 51b. to 101b. 
or 151b. come crashing down, it is no wonder 
that some uneasiness should be felt, at least 
by those who reside in the Palace, or whose 
duties take them thither. Only a short time 
since a piece of carved work, weighing be¬ 
tween 701b. and 801b., fell from the summit 
pf the Clock Tower upon the roof of the house 
pelow inhabited by the record clerk of the 
House of Commons, Sir Thomas May. It 
passed through the iron roof as if it were so 
nuch paper, broke an iron girder, and was 
stopped only by the stout brick arches beneath. 
Smother time a piece of about 181b. weight 
ell into one of the courts and was shivered 
nto fragments just after no less a personage 
ban the Usher of the Black Rod had passed 
hrough. At another time a fragment weigh - 
ng about 101b. fell at the feet of the police- 
nan on duty outside the entrance into West- 
ninster Hall, at the south end, just opposite 
he Abbey. During every considerable storm 
, Bliower of pieces of stone, from the size of 
. walnut to an orange, rattle down upon the 
ron roof8. We believe, indeed, there is a 
pecial functionary appointed to go about the 
oofs and rake the lUbris into heaps. There 
i never any certainty as to when and where 
hese sculptured morsels are going to fall; 
nd the River Terrace, where on summer 
ights the members walk and smoke their 
igars, is not likely this year to be so much 
requented as usual. More pieces break off 
rom the carved terminals supporting the gilt 
anes than from any other parts ; the reason 
eing that the rods which carry the vanes are 
f iron instead of copper, and as the iron 
xidises it swells and splits the stone. In no 
smote time this defect is likely to cause the 
estruction of the upper parts of all the pin- 
acles. The only change likely to do much 
ood is to substitute copper rods for the rods 
f iron. Besides this the stone is rotting 
eeply in broad discoloured patches, in regular 
nes all round what are called the string 
)urses. Before it has been forty years in 
dstence the New Palace of Westminster 
lows far greater signs of external decay 
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than many structures of ten times its age. 
Certainly if reports, inquiries, commissions, 
and committees could have done any good, 
the new Houses of Parliament ought to have 
been about the soundest buildings ever reared. 
In the first instance a commission of scientific 
men and architects was appointed to ascertain 
the best kind of stone to be employed. These 
commissioners must have had what the Ameri¬ 
cans call a good time of it in prosecuting 
their inquiries, for they appear to have visited 
every castle, abbey, and ancient house in 
England. In the end they recommended the 
use of a magnesian limestone, geologically 
called dolomite, which abounds in Derbyshire, 
and of which Bolsover Castle, still in fine 
preservation, though of the date of 1680, is 
built. So various is the quality of this stone 
that the same quarry will furnish the best 
and closest-grained seams and the most 
porous and most worthless. Sir C. Barry, 
we believe, wished that an experienced prac¬ 
tical man should be appointed to examine all 
blocks sent from the quarries. But the 
Government did not see the necessity of this 
recommendation, and the post was never 
properly filled. Two quarries were selected 
in Derbyshire—the Mansfield and the Anston. 
The former, unfortunately, could only furnish 
a small supply, but what it yielded was of 
excellent quality. The Anston quarry had 
an abundant supply, and of this the New 
Palace is mainly built. The difference be¬ 
tween the two kinds of stone is now as easily 
distinguishable in the external walls of the 
building as the difference between brick and 
marble. The Mansfield stone is as sharp 
and true in outline as when it left the mason’s 
hand; the Anston stone in all exposed posi¬ 
tions is fast rotting away. Experiments 
which have been made show that some of the 
stone employed is of a most porous kind; 
indeed, a cube of stone nine inches square 
was found to be capable of absorbing no less 
than three pints of water in forty-eight hours. 
How many gallons, then, would the whole 
building absorb during two or three days’ 
heavy rain? and what must be the result 
when in winter the rain is followed by a frost 
expanding the absorbed water into ice ? As 
a matter of course the delicate carvings must 
crack into splinters. The process of decay 
is thus going on steadily and swiftly, and 
some remedy should be immediately applied. 
The report recommending the material to be 
employed in building the New Palace dwells 
upon the necessity of special care being taken 
in the selection of stones for the west and 
south-west faces, as there, it says, the greatest 
tendency to decay would always be found to 
exist. Upon what evidence this theory was 
based we do not know, but the exact reverse 
of what was predicted has happened, for it is 
in the east and north-east faces that the stone 
has most rapidly decayed. One can, in fact, 
draw a Beries of lines round the building 
where the stones are rotting, and these lines 
will be found to correspond with what are 
technically called the string courses, that is, 
the stone mouldings which project above and 
below the bands of carved work. Upon these 
the water drips from above, and then trickles 
over to those beneath, and so on from top to 
bottom, till the constant dropping wears away 
the stone, and the inscriptions are becoming 
illegible, and the little pinnacle carvings fall¬ 
ing away. The same process has gone on, 
but not to so great an extent, at the Geolo¬ 
gical Museum in Jermyn-street, though the 
stones of that building, as might have been 
expected, were carefully examined when 
selected. It is to be feared, however, that 
most kinds of dolomite are too porous to 
withstand the London climate in their natural 
state. Their pores require closing to protect 
the surface from the action of moisture, the 
destructive effect of which is increased by the 
sulphureous acid which is generated in the 
London atmosphere by the hundreds of 
thousands of coal fires always burning. The 
Caen stone endures our climate better, as we 
see in Westminster Abbey—much of the east 
end of which is built of this material; but 
the Mansfield stone appears to be best of all 
in this respect. 


Of course when the stonework began to 
decay, as it did before the New Houses were 
half finished, the methods proposed for its 
preservation were almost innumerable, some 
of them virtually amounting to a plan for 
rebuilding the whole structure. The favorite 
device, however, was to coat the stone with 
various liquid compositions, so as to fill up 
its pores, and keep them air and water-tight. 
About twelve years ago two of these inven¬ 
tions were tried on portions of the walls. 
One was a liquid prepared by Mr. Ransome ; 
another was a solution of silica, the invention 
of Mr. Szerelmey, a practical chemist, who 
has devoted his scientific knowledge to the 
discovery of preservatives against the decay 
of stone, wood, and iron. A committee, con¬ 
sisting among others of the late Professor 
Faraday, the late Sir Charles Barry, and Sir 
Roderick Murchison, was appointed to decide 
upon the merits of the competing inventions, 
and its verdict was in favor of Mr. Szerelmey’s 
plan. The test of time apparently confirms 
the judgment of the committee, and the com¬ 
position which it recommended has, after a 
lapse of eleven years, been re-examined. 
During the interval that has passed it has 
been severely tried, having, we believe, been 
scrubbed with wire brushes and with sand 
and sulphuric acid. Yet it remains as bright 
and vitreous as when first put on during a 
heavy shower of rain. Among other things 
petroleum and what is called liquid glass 
have also been tried. The petroleum makes 
the stones look black and greasy, but still it 
must to some extent fill up the pores, and so 
for a time retard decay, just as, we believe, 
the boiled linseed oil has done when applied 
to the Geological Museum in Jermyn-street. 
As to the water-glass, it is strange that any 
practical chemist could have thought of it for 
such a purpose. Water-glass is only silicate 
of soda. If all the stonework could be im¬ 
mersed in this for a year or so it would form 
on the outside a silicate of lime—hard and 
durable enough for all time. As it is, it has 
merely been smeared on with a brush like 
any other paint or solution. The carbonic 
acid in the air turns the silicate of soda into 
carbonate of soda, producing a mouldy efflo¬ 
rescence which is easily wiped off with the 
hand, and leaves the stone as exposed to decay 
as ever. 

Besides these various compositions another 
mode of treatment is now, we believe, being 
pressed upon the attention of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Works. This is nothing less 
than the cutting out of the decayed parts of 
the masonry and the substitution of stones 
of a better quality—in other words, the re¬ 
building of a considerable part of the Palace. 
In the end perhaps this remedy may prove 
to be the only effectual one, but it is obviously 
a remedy of a very desperate character, and 
ought unquestionably to be adopted only after 
all other measures have been fairly tried and 
failed. We certainly do not think it can be 
said that this has yet happened. Indeed, 
there is very strong practical and scientific 
evidence in favour of at least one of the pro¬ 
tective compositions which have been already 
tried. The plan of cutting out the decayed 
stones would be very costly—in fact, the cost 
would be indefinite: once begun it would be 
difficult to say where it should stop. It is 
perfectly plain, however, that the present 
condition of the Palace of Westminster is not 
only disgraceful, but even dangerous. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

We have been favored with a view of a large 
historical picture, representing the meeting 
of Henry O’Hagan, the foster-brother and 
deputy of Hugh O’Neill, and the Earl of 
Essex, near the fort of Aclint, on the River 
Lagan, on the 6th September, 1599. The 
picture is well colored and highly effective. 
The artist is Mr. Henry O’Neill, author of 
several works on the fine arts in Ireland. 
Should not this painting appear amongst 
those to be exhibited at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy this year ? 
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THE GOLD FIELDS AND MINERAL 
DISTRICTS OF VICTORIA.* 

This is a wonderful volume, descriptive of a 
wonderful country, and we may add people, 
for it would be vain not to see that English 
as they are by blood, the Victorians already 
begin to show the evident marks of a pullu¬ 
lating nationality. It almost takes one’s 
breath away to read here the soberly com¬ 
posed, almost statistic account of their natural 
resources, production and wealth, already in 
their national infancy acquired, and to corn- 
template what these and they must become 
within the next hundred years. 

We wish we had space in this Journal to 
devote to a review worthy of the subject of 
this volume and of the volume itself, which 
in typography, style, paper and composition 
does the highest credit to Melbourne printers, 
and to the science, zeal and intelligence of 
the leading spirits of the great Colony which 
has produced this record of its greatness and 
progress. 

No such ample, orderly, and clear account 
of gold-fields and gold-winning operations 
has ever before been given anywhere; and 
the mining engineer or metallurgist seeking 
for information on these specialities, will find 
this, as we have done, the best source any¬ 
where available. 

A well-written introduction sketches the 
history of those circumstances which led to 
the production of the volume, in the course 
of which Mr. Smyth, with a modesty which 
is surely more than needed, wishes it to be 
remembered that he is “ merely a compiler”; 
we can only say, we wish many of our home 
compilers, with far more pretension, had his 
orderly system, freshness, and intelligence. 
We here have a table of the gross produce of 
the gold-fields and mines of Victoria, from 
1851 to 1868 inclusive, consisting of gold, 
silver, tin, copper, antimony, coal, lignite, 
kaolin, flag-stone, slates for roofing, magne¬ 
site, sapphires and diamonds, forming a gross 
total in money value of nearly one hundred 
and forty-eight millions sterling. Then fol¬ 
lows a capital panorama of the mineral dis¬ 
tricts, in which we have occasional sketches 
of natural history, and, here and there, of 
some of its special Australian marvels, illus¬ 
trated by beautifully-executed woodcuts of 
trees and forest scenery; which if they have 
been produced, as we presume they have, in 
the Colony, prove that the fine arts do not 
lag very far behind the rough race of the 
settler m his subduing and replenishing of 
the earth. 

What glorious things some of these sketches 
show us! Here, at p. 27, is the stump of a 
fallen Eucalyptus (E. amygdalina ), throwing 
out tremendous ligneous buttresses at every 
side; 69 ft. in circumference at a little above 
the ground, and which was 330 ft. in height. 
Which of us puny Londoners can adequately 
realise a single tree standing in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, shouldering at once the church 
and the houses around it, and rising high 
above the dome ? and yet, in this same forest 
of Dandenong, in one acre of ground, twenty 
trees, each above 350 ft. high, were counted, 
thicklyshouldering each other out of existence. 

Many of the native timbers of Victoria, as 
those who examined them with any care when 
shown by sample in 1851 at the Great Exhi¬ 
bition, are superb in beauty of colour and 
feathery texture, infinitely more beautiful for 
furniture than the heavy cumbersome maho¬ 
gany and walnut in which we delight here at 
home. It surely only needs some Jackson 
and Graham, or Gillow, to once start the 
fashion, and these lurid reds and ugly brown 
woods would soon give place to the golden 
sunny hues of furniture made of _Australian 
timbers. 

The Victorian colony, of about eighty-seven 
thousand square miles, consists, geologically, 
of granitic and plutonio rocks—Silurian, De¬ 
vonian, and many rocks belonging to some¬ 
thing between these limits, metamorphic or 
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not. Newer carboniferous rocks, schists pro¬ 
ducing petroleum, Ac.; basalts and volcanic 
rocks; tertiaries, including thin alluviums; 
eruptive rocks and gold drifts ; limestones of 
various ages; and unexplored formations, in 
about the following proportions superfici¬ 
ally :— 

Gfanites, &c.2,200 square miles. 

Silurians to Devonians .. 28.000 „ „ 

Carboniferous. 8,200 „ „ 

Basaltic and volcanic .. 10,800 „ „ 

Tertiary, with the gold drifts 29,000 „ „ 

and the remainder limestones of different 
ages, and unexplored country. 

The gold-fields known to exist are estimated 
at a minimum of twenty million acres, of which 
not more than six hundred thousand have yet 
been opened or explored. They may be, 
therefore, said to be practically inexhaustible. 

It was announced as long ago as 1788 that 
gold had been found in Australia, but the 
authority is vague, and nothing came of it. 
In 1850, news of gold being found here and 
there began to be bruited about, and in 
August 1851 a little girl picked up a small 
nugget of gold out of the mud of a street in 
Melbourne. In that year a reward was offered 
for the discovery of a workable goldmine any¬ 
where within two hundred miles of that city; 
and before the end of the year almost a stam¬ 
pede of the whole adult male population of 
Geelong had gone off to the “ diggings.” 

Scientifically the most valuable portion of 
this noble volume is its thick middle slice, 
extending to about two hundred and eighty 
pages; comprising the modes of occurrence 
of gold, with its chemical constitution as it is 
found, followed by ample details, and illus¬ 
trated by first-rate maps and sections of the 
great distinctive divisions or forms in which 
it is found and wrought; viz., by surfacing 
and shallow sinking, by slucing and hydraulic 
mining, by deep rib sinking, and by tunnel¬ 
ling, i. e. into the drift formation, and, lastly, 
by quartz-reef mining and crushing, which is, 
strictly, the only gold-mining proper, all the 
others being but more or less gigantic forms 
of operations, like our tin-streaming in Corn¬ 
wall. In these admirable chapters there is 
comprised a mass of important geological 
and mining information of a strictly scien¬ 
tific character, as well as a body of practical 
knowledge of gold-getting in aU its forms. 

Men well capable of judging, indeed the 
best capable, dissent much from the (in many 
respects) crude and hasty views of some of 
our stay-at-home geological “ great gun ” 
authorities, as to the lithological and geo¬ 
logical indications of gold; in fact, much of 
the “ gold predictions ” upon which a good 
deal of self-congratulation has been rested, 
seems to have been not much more than a 
lucky chance shot, at any rate does not con¬ 
tain the expression of any fact in nature. A 
complete catalogue of all the remarkable 
nuggets found smee the commencement of 
the gold discoveries, with the weights given, 
follows these chapters, enough to make a 
miser’s teeth water to read. The heaviest 
single “ nugget ” found was in weight about 
184J pounds troy, and the gold sold for above 
£9,300. 

Besides gold the following metals have been 
already found in Victoria, viz.: — Osmi- 
iridiom, which almost assuredly infers platina 
and its other attendant metals, silver, tin, 
copper, antimony, zinc, lead, cobalt, manga¬ 
nese, molybdena, and iron of course abun¬ 
dantly. Bismuth, latterly so rare in Europe, 
or so completely the subject of a close mono¬ 
poly as to be at present worth about 18s. per 
pound avoir., has latterly been found in con¬ 
siderable abundance, and promises to become 
a valuable adjunct to European supplies. 
Messrs. Johnson and Matthev, of Hatton 
Garden, London, have smelted a good deal 
of it. Native sulphur has been found, though 
as yet not wrought. Sapphires and diamonds 
have been detected beyond doubt in the gold 
alluvium, and when more exact mineralogical 
knowledge and precise observation shall have 
been brought to bear upon these deposits, it 
can scarcely admit of doubt that many other 
gems and stones of beauty for fine-art pur¬ 
poses will present themselves. Alunite, 
gypsum, and salt have also been proved to 


exist; altogether a vision of future boundless 
wealth. 

Those directly interested in mining opera¬ 
tions and machinery will find in this volume 
the best account we have anywhere seen o! 
the special machines and contrivances for 
gold-washing; and some of these curiously 
contrast with the machinery, with some gra¬ 
dually and constantly applied improvements, 
which has been in use in Hungary and the 
East of Europe for ages for like purposes, 
and which also curiously compares with the 
Russian contrivances adopted in the OuraL 


KINGSTOWN WATER PIPES. 

The tenders sent in for supplying water 
pipes to Kingstown were read and considered 
by the Commissioners on Monday.' The 
following were the respective amounts:— 
Messrs. Turner, £7,819 ; Edington, £8,026; 
Edmondson, £8,246; Ross and Murray, 
£8,414; Wardrop, £9,404. Messrs. Edmund- 
son were declared the successful contractors. 
A member of the board suggested that it 
be stipulated that the contractors should 
employ Kingstown people in carrying out the 
work, as there was much poverty in the 
district. 


CONVERSAZIONE 

AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON.* 

On Saturday, the 5th instant, Sir Edward 
Sabine, President of the Royal Society, held 
his first reception for the present season; 
and, as is customary on such occasions, a 
collection of scientific apparatus, distributed 
through the rooms at Burlington House, 
afforded to the visitors an opportunity to ex¬ 
amine novelties and improvements. From 
Mr. Apps’s wonderful and gorgeous vacuum 
tubes, to the appliances for imparting a libe¬ 
ral education to the blind in the College at 
Worcester, there was a wide range, as may 
be gathered from what follows. 

A chronograph for recording the speed of 
a cannon ball fired from a gun, at different 
parts of its course, has been for some years 
in use: one invented by a Belgian officer; 
another, the best of its kind, by the Rev. F. 
Bashforth, of Plumstead. But something 
more than this was wanted—namely, to know 
what was the movement of a projectile within 
the gun itself; and this something more is 
accomplished by the chronoscope invented by 
Capt. Andrew Noble, of the Elswick Ordnance 
Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is a singu¬ 
larly ingenious machine, and, being shown in 
operation, proved eminently attractive to Sir 
Edward Sabine’s numerous visitors. It com¬ 
prises wheel-work, set in motion by a heavy 
weight, a dial which indicates the rate of 
motion, and a series of disks rotating on a 
common axis. Immediately in front of the 
edge of each disk is placed the terminal of an 
electric wire, the other end of which is con¬ 
nected with a gun, at perhaps fifty or a 
hundred yards distance. Through the sides 
of the gun, at regular distances from breech 
to muzzle, iron plugs are screwed. In tha 
centre of each plug works a piston, which, by 
pressure against its inner end, can be pushed 
slightly outwards : to its outer end the wire 
is attached. When all is ready, the disks of 
the chronoscope are made to rotate by the 
wheel-work with great velocity,—the gun is 
fired,—the ball, or projectile, as it rushes 
along the bore pushes the inner ends of the 
pistons one after the other,—the outer ends 
give a slight jump, sufficient, however, to cut 
the wires thereto attached, and by this cutting 
a spark is on the instant produced at the ter¬ 
minal on the chronoscope. The edges of the 
disks are coated with white paper, under a 
film of lamp black. The spark burns off a 
minute speck of the black, and discloses an 
equally minute speck of the white paper. 
The first spark comes, of course, from the 
wire nearest the breech, and the last from the 
one nearest the muzzle, and from the inter¬ 
mediate ones in their order. The time 
between one and the other is almost incon¬ 
ceivably small; but as the chronoscope will 
measure the hundred-thousandth part of a 
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second, the movement of the projectile along 
the gun is accurately recorded by the specks 
on the disks, and is read off on a scale tufour 
or five places of decimals. At Burlington 
House the gun was represented by a service 
rifle charged with gun-cotton, which makes 
no smoke; but the results were similar to 
those produced by one of the three hundred 
pound projectiles fired at Woolwich, and ex¬ 
cited much admiration.—They were witnessed 
also on the following Monday by Mr. Childers, 
and a select party of naval and military 
•officers, who now understand that by the ex¬ 
periments already made with the chronoscope, 
our knowledge of the behaviour of different 
kinds of gunpowder has been so much ex¬ 
tended as to lead to greater efficiency with 
less cost in artillery practice; and at the 
same time the experimentalists are arriving 
at conclusions as to the pressure of the gases 
on the inside of the gun. 

Mr. Hawksley exhibited a self-illuminating 
ophthalmoscope, constructed on a plan sug¬ 
gested by Dr. L. S. Beale, which can be used 
in full daylight. This is important, as it 
obviates the necessity for examining a patient 
in a dark room, and allows of his taking any 
convenient posture. Numbers of the visitors 
during the evening looked into a human eye, 
and saw the retina, and could compare it with 
those of a cat and a rabbit which were caged 
up on the table to undergo examination. At 
the same table, Dr. J. B. Sanderson exhibited 
a sphygmograph, and a stethograph—the one 
to show the beatings of the pulse, the other 
those of the heart. The principle of the in¬ 
strument is pneumatic: tubes convey the 
impulses from the chest or the wrist to a 
drum, on which a delicate indicator makes 
every movement visible. The value of these 
instruments in diagnosis will be obvious to 
all medical practitioners. Dr. Sanderson 
had provided a subject whose heart beating 
somewhat irregularly, enabled him to de¬ 
monstrate satisfactorily the capabilities of 
his improvement. 

Mr. Browning has invented a bright-cross 
micrometer, which, when fitted to a star 
spectroscope, overcomes the difficulty of de¬ 
termining the position of the lines in a faintly 
luminous spectrum, such as Jupiter gives, 
especially at the red end, where the lines 
discovered by Mr. Huggins have to be searched 
for, combining a tube, a reflecting mirror, and 
a glass case marked with a x, he produces a 
bright x on the spectrum, and thereby can 
readily measure fine lines, even in the most 
refrangible part, where a wire or web would 
be imperceptible. Other noteworthy instru¬ 
ments by the same maker were microspectro¬ 
scopes for showing absorption spectra; a 
spark-condenser for use in the deflagration of 
metals, in which the insulation is perfect, and 
the surface unusually large; and especially 
remarkable are the stereograms oi Mars, 
which, aided by the observations of the late 
W. R. Dawes, Mr. Browning has worked out 
with praiseworthy skill and accuracy. In a 
series of four they exhibit the entire globe of 
Mars all round, and from pole to pole, with 
such clearness that the practised observer 
can identify all the continents and islands, 
the seas and straits, which have been named 
after eminent astronomers living and dead. 
Aji ordinary observer even would be struck by 
the appearances which show that Mars has 
much in common with our earth; polar snows, 
which broaden in winter and narrow in sum¬ 
mer ; land and water parcelled out, but with 
a difference, the principal masses of land 
forming an equatorial belt, and not stretching 
from north to south, as with us, while the 
bays and fiords run leagues farther into the 
land than any which Norway can show. 

Sir W. Thompson’s quadrant electrometer, 
with an improvemennt by Mr. Becker, was 
exhibited by Elliott, Brothers; in two places 
there were specimens of Faure’s new carbon 
battery; and the India Rubber, Gutta Percha 
and Telegraph Works Company showed a 
Ledanche battery which, with cells of per¬ 
oxide of manganese and zinc and a saline 
solution effects a great economy in the work 
ordinarily required of an electric battery. 
But as regards battery work, the chemist of 


the Mint, Mr. W. C. Roberts, availing himself 
of Jacobi’s process, has achieved something 
surprising with his specimens of electro-de¬ 
posited iron. The source of the deposit is a 
solution of sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
magnesia; the rate of deposit is about the 
same as with copper, and the iron thus ob¬ 
tained is so hard that it will scratch glass, 
and has been found eminently useful for 
cliches and plates for printing purposes. 
Among Mr. Roberts’s specimens were bank¬ 
note plates, medallions, mouldings and raised 
work of various kinds; and one plate had 
been converted into steel by a process which 
was not revealed. It is easy to foresee that 
so successful a method of depositing iron of 
exceeding hardness may be largely employed 
in giving a surface to rough iron-castings. 

The model of the Wolf Rock Lighthouse 
deserves a word of notice, for it represents 
an achievement to which all ships sailing 
round the Land’s End will be largely in¬ 
debted as long as the structure endures. It 
stands on a lone rock of hard porphyry about 
half way between the extremity of Cornwall 
and the Scilly Isles, and rising to a height of 
116 feet, and showing a revolving dioptric 
light of the first order with alternate flashes 
of red and white, has nullified a danger which 
had existed ever since the sea swallowed the 
ancient territory of Lionesse. More than 
44,000 cubic feet of granite were used in 
building the lighthouse: the works were car¬ 
ried on at intervals dependent on weather 
from 1861 to 1869, and occupied in the whole 
189 days of ten hours each. The light was 
first exhibited with the commencement of the 
present year, and has been regularly continued 
from sunset to sunrise. The building was 
designed by the late James Walker, and was 
for the most part erected under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. J. N. Douglass, at present 
engineer to the Trinity House. 

Captain Hans Busk exhibited a model of a 
steam life-ship, which he offers as likely to 
render good service where the life-boat fails. 
The life-ship with a crew of thirty men is to 
keep the sea, and in case of falling in with a 
vessel in distress would render assistance 
from the windward, which would be easier 
and often more effectual than when borne 
from the leeward in the teeth of a gale by a 
life-boat. The life-ship could “ warp down ” 
a boat to a helpless vessel, or approaching 
near and dropping anchor, could fire a rocket 
and send a line with the wind, and so establish 
communication. 

Mr. S. J. Mackie thinks he has solved the 
problem of a rapid and easy ferry from Dover 
to Calais, by his swift Channel passenger 
steam-vessel, which will carry a thousand 
passengers at once, and roll not more than 
13 inches in the stormiest sea. He showed 
two models, one of which, 8 feet in length, 
steamed merrily up and down a tank provided 
for the occasion. Two water-ways, with 
three paddle-wheels working in each, extend 
from bow to stern; and it is asserted that 
the vessel when built will cross the Channel 
in less than an hour. 

From all this it will be seen that the Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society’s Receptions main¬ 
tain their philosophical and scientific cha¬ 
racter. But the Arts are not forgotten, as 
was proved by many objects of use and beauty. 
There were, lent from the India Museum by 
Dr. Forbes Watson, specimens of the Rhea — 
the China grass or nettle, which grows abund¬ 
antly in the East, and for the “ dressing ” of 
which by an efficient machine the Indian 
Government has offered jB 5,000. The fibre 
was seen in all stages from coarse brown to 
fine and silky whiteness, and the small pieces 
of cloth showed the different textures into 
which it could be woven. Col. Sir H. James, 
Director General of the Ordnance Survey, 
exhibited models of the mountain country 
including Sinai and Serbal, and numerous 
photographs of scenes in different parts of 
that stony but interesting country. The an¬ 
tiquities recently dug from tumun at Kertch, 
and collected by Mr. C. W. Siemens, com¬ 
prise exquisitely beautiful specimens of gold¬ 
smiths’ work, of seal engraving, of armour, 
and other relics, the date of which is supposed 


to be from three to six centuries b.c. ; and 
there were sculptures very pleasant to look 
upon: among which Noble’s statue of Crom¬ 
well, Durham’s Hero holding up a torch and 
gazing across the sea, and Boehm’s illustra¬ 
tions of Highland games, executed for the 
Queen, and lent by permission of her Majesty, 
and a Cleveland cart-horse rearing, in bronze, 
by the same artist, merit particular attention. 


WASTE OF LABOUR IN BUILDING. 

Op all the painful sights we are called upon 
to witness in this day of steam engines, and 
and labour-saving appliances, none strikes 
us as being so absurd and unnecessary as the 
waste of human toil in building as it is 
generally conducted. Hodmen crawling up 
long ladders with small burdens of bricks 
and mortar, carrying at each trip some sixty 
or d&venty pounds of building material, with 
thirty or forty pounds of hod, and one hun¬ 
dred and sixty or more of flesh and blood— 
not to mention beer—seems something so 
foreign to this age of machinery that we 
should scarcely feel it more incongrous to 
see the stocks and pillories restored to our 
market-places. If a huge beam or girder is 
to be raised, we see the crane, tackle, and steam 
engine employed, but the ordinary carrying is 
done by human legs. These legs, although 
they can do climbing passably, are certainly 
inferior in this respect to other legs designed 
by nature to make climbing a speciality. A 
ladder is a very serviceable appliance in its 
way; we, however, believe it to be as hard 
a road to travel as ever the genius of man 
devised. The hod belongs to an ancient and 
honorable family of implements, but it does 
not seem the most agreeable companion in 
the world to clasp in affectionate embrace or 
place one’s cheek fondly against. Therefore, 
we say, down with the hod; let it take its 
place with the host of implements on the 
tomb of which modern progress has written 
the epitaph—“ Played Out. Let us suppose 
the two side pieces of a ladder to be replaced 
by iron rails and the rounds by ties, and let 
us suppose some genius to conceive the happy 
idea of causing a locomotive to crawl tediously 
up this heavy grade, drawing after it a load 
of one third its own weight. What gibings, 
what laughter, what derision would such a 
scheme excite among mechanics ? Yet we 
are importing annually large numbers of loco¬ 
motives to do the same thing; only thesp 
locomotives run on the ties instead of the 
rails. They do these things better in France. 
Either derricks are employed or the brick 
and mortar carriers are used as stationary 
engines* rather than as locomotives. In 
passing a building in process of erectipn in 
Paris, one may often see a number of men 
stationed one above the other along a ladder, 
each of whom passes his load to the next 
above him, until the load reaches its destina¬ 
tion. In this way a continuous procession of 
materials is kept up, and a large quantity 
may be elevated in a short time. This is an 
improvement on the climbing process, but 
there must even in this way be an enormous 
waste of power. And this waste is not only 
useless, but so easily avoided, that the con¬ 
tinuance of the employment of human power 
to perform such rude work, is a disgrace to 
modern civilization. It can be demonstrated 
that a small one-horse power engine, with 
suitable tackle, and the employment of a 
single man to attend it, will do the work of 
six men at elevating bricks and mortar, at a 
cost of less than the wages of two men. No 
mechanic who reads this will fail to see many 
ways in which this application of steam power 
could be advantageously made. The ladder 
might be replaced by a railway up and along 
which a car-load of bricks or mortar might be 
made to roll, which track might be joined to 
and made continuous with a horizontal track, 
by means of an easy curve at the summit, the 
whole being adjustable to suit the progres¬ 
sive heights of the wall as they advance 
towards completion. It would require little 
genius to adjust the detail, and the cost of 
building would be greatly lessened by dispen¬ 
sing with the hod carriers. 
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A SANITARY PROSECUTION. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE V. ECKFORD. 

This was a prosecution at the instance of the 
Public Health Committee againBt Mr. A. J. 
Eckford, of Seville-place, in this city. 

Mr. John Norwood, LL.D., instructed by 
Mr. Edward A. Ennis, was on behalf of the 
committee; and Mr. Geo. Perry, instructed 
by Messrs. Casey and Clay, was on the part 
of the defendant. 

Mr. Norwood, in stating the case, said the 
prosecution was brought under the 18th and 
19th Vic., cap. 121, sec. 27. Defendant was 
the proprietor of an artificial manure manu- 
actory at Seville-place, and the nuisance 
complained of was caused by the unwhole¬ 
some effluvium emitted in the process of 
compounding sulphuric acid and calcined 
bones on defendant’s premises. The manu¬ 
factory had only been in operation two* or 
three months, so that the residents had taken 
the earliest opportunity of bringing the 
nuisance under the attention of the authori¬ 
ties. So offensive and pestilential had it be¬ 
come that a memorial had been numerously 
signed by the persons living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood praying for the abatement of the 
nuisance. That memorial stated that the 
fumes emitted from defendant’s works were 
of a most sickening and poisonous character, 
and not only injurious to health, but destruc¬ 
tive to property. The flue attached to the 
defendant’s manufactory was totally inade¬ 
quate for the purpose of conveying the fumes 
above the level of the houses. It appeared 
that other works of the same character were 
in the city, and had adopted such means as 
were adequate for preventing any nuisance. 
Counsel submitted that the case was one 
which would be laid before his worship in 
detail, and one in which he thought his 
worship ought to order an abatement of the 
nuisance complained of, or that the premises 
should be closed up altogether. 

Drs. Mapother and Cameron, Mr. Boyle, 
C.E., Mr. Wm. Meagher, T.C., and police- 
sergeant 51 C deposed as to the existence of 
the nuisance complained of, and also to the 
injurious effects of it on the inhabitants of 
the locality. 

Mr. Perry (on behalf of defendant) sub¬ 
mitted that the summons should be dismissed, 
as the prosecutors had not complied with the 
section of the Act which provided that they 
should show that they were authorised by the 
Public Health Committee to bring the prose¬ 
cution. Counsel read correspondence between 
the Corporation and the defendant in refer¬ 
ence to this subject, and in that the defendant 
stated his willingness to endeavour to prevent 
the nuisance; also that he had obtained a 
report concerning it from Professor Galloway, 
who believed that, although the effluvium was 
unpleasant, it was innocuous. 

Professor GaUoway was then examined for 
the defence, and stated that he had recom¬ 
mended certain changes for the prevention of 
the unpleasant fumes, and these recommen¬ 
dations had, as far as was possible in so short 
a time, been adopted l>y defendant. He had 
recommended the fumes to be carried through 
a chimney as a means of decreasing the un¬ 
pleasant smell. As to the evidence he had 
heard in court, it would not be dared to be 
stated in any scientific journal. 

Dr. Cameron said he would wish to know 
to whom did Professor Galloway refer in his 
last observation. He would not ask, only 
Dr. Mapother was not present. 

Mr. Clay—We don't want any squabble 
here. You can carry it on in any scientific 
journal you please. 

Professor Galloway then proceeded to state 
that he considered the nuisance was very 
slight, as he thought that in calcined bones 
there could not be any organic matter left to 
give out any injurious gases. 

Mr. Norwood—Then you contradict the 
48 memorialists and the medical and other 
witnesses examined here ? 

Professor Galloway—I have nothing to do 
with them: I am simply giving my evidence. 

Mr. Norwood—Assuming the nausea is pro¬ 
duced, is that injurious to health ? 


Witness—I don’t know anything about that. 

After some discussion the magistrate said 
he thought as defendant appeared to have 
adopted the suggestion of Professor Gallo¬ 
way, and had endeavoured to abate the nui¬ 
sance, it would perhaps l&ad to an arrange¬ 
ment if the case were allowed to stand over 
for a month, work being suspended in 
defendant’s manufactory in the meantime, 
and until some precaution had been taken to 
abate the nuisance. At the request of Mr. 
Perry, a week was allowed the defendant to 
complete the orders at present in course of 
execution at his works. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Iron Chimnkys.— A wrought-iron chimnay, 196 
ft high and G ft. 7 in. in diameter has just been 
erected in Pittsburg. Another is to be put up 275 ft. 
high. The first was rivetted togeter in a horizontal 
position, and then lifted to the perpendicular by a 
crane. The other will be made upright; the plates 
will be rivetted by meaus of a scaffolding running up 
inside. 

Croquet-Markers. —Mr. L. F. Banks, of the 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, has recently 
devised and patented a novelty in croquet-markers. 
The markers are constructed in the form of a small 
tablet of ivory, or other suitable material, and are 
intended to be worn upon the person of each player, 
such tablet containing a miniature diagram of the 
game,” viz. the direct course of a ball from the 
starling peg to the winning peg, the positions of the 
hoops and pegs being indicated by holes made in the 
tablet in corresponding positions. Or a diagram of 
one half the M game ” may be made on each side of 
the tablet. A small marking peg or pin, which may 
be of the colour of the player’s croquet ball, is attached 
by a thread or fine chain to the tablet, such pin being 
composed by preference of whalebone, gutta-percha 
or some slightly elastic mateiial, so that, when inser¬ 
ted into any one of the holes in the tablet, it will re¬ 
main secure therein. Should the player be playing 
two balls, then an additional pin of corresponding 
colour to the second ball will be employed. Arrows 
are marked on the tablets indicating the direction of 
the course of the player to and from the winning and 
starting pegs. In lieu of pinsa slide or slides may be 
employed, or a hand or indicator used moving along 
the face or faces of the tablet, as required; or an 
adjustable sliding clip may fitted on to the edge of 
the tablet with a raised stud in it, which drops into 
the different holes in the tablet. These tablets may 
be made small enongh to be worn os “ charms ” on 
the watch chain if desired. 

A Novelty in Butter Making. —A singular 
method of making butter has recently come into 
rather extensive use in France, based upon the fact 
that cream is changed into butler by being simply 
buried in the earth. The theory of this result is not 
very intelligible, though the fact is stated to be be¬ 
yond question ; and in Normandy and other parts of 
France butter is prepared on a large scale this way. 
l'he process consists in placing the cream in a linen 
bag of moderate thickness, which is carefully closed; 
then burying the bag about a foot and a-half deep in 
the earth, and allowing it to remain from twenty-four 
to twenty-five hours. After the expiration of this 
period, the cream is found to have become hard, and 
it is then broken up by means of a wooden beater 
into small pieces, and sufficient water poured in to 
wash out the buttermilk. To prevent any mixture 
of eartb, it U advisable to enclose the bAg in a second 
one of larger size and coarser quality. This method 
of making bntter saves a good deal of labour, and 
separates the batter more perfectly than the ordinary 
process ; and it is said that butter thus prepared is of 
a more excellent quality.— Grocer . 

Harbour Accounts. —Mr. Bolckow, M.P., has 
obtained a return of the accounts of the several 
harbour authorities of Great Britain and Ireland 
showing the receipts and expenditure of each harbour 
for twelve months preceding June, 1869, and the 
amount of bonded or secured debt remaining at the 
date of the return. This information will be most 
acceptable at the present time as the various harbour 
authorities are agitating for a Bill to enable the 
Exchequer Loan Company to advance money to them 
on easy tei ms for the paying off of existing debt* as 
well as carrying on works. 

The ratepayers of Kingstown have been mulcted in 
the sum of X169 for law costs in defending an action 
for injuries sustained by a man through falling into a 
sewer which had been under repairs and which had 
not been properly protected by the officials of the 
Township Commissioners. 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan, T.C , has given notice that at 
the next meeting of the Corporation Committee No. 1, 
he will move that a steam road roller be provided for 
the city, at a cost not exceeding XI,000. 

John V. Hogan, son of the late eminent sculptor, 
has arrived in town from Rome. He will occupy hie 
father's studio at Went worth-place. 

The forty-first annual exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Arts will open on Thursday 
next, the 17th inst. 

At the Observatory of the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Phoenix Park, the mean height of the barometer dur¬ 
ing the week was 29*706 inches. The highest daily 
mean reading (30*333) occurred en Saturday, the 
lowest (29*235) on Sunday. The mean temperature 
during the week was 414 deg. (the average in the 
corresponding week of the previous six years wa a 
41*2); the lowest daily mean (37*5) occurred on 
Thursday; the highest (46 2) on Tuesday. The 
temperature was highest on Tuesday, when the 
thermometer registered 55*0 deg., and was lowest on 
Saturday, the mercury having fallen to 31*5 deg. 
The highest reading of the barometer during the week 
(30*222) occurred on Saturday, at 9.30 p.m , the air 
being calm ; the lowest (28 9M) on Sunday, at 9.30 
p.m., wind S.E. The mean of tiie dry bulb for the 
week was 41-9 deg.; and of the wet bulb 39*5 deg. 
The mean humidity of the air was *826—complete 
saturation being represented by 10. The rain-fall 
during the week measured 1*532 in. At Greenwich, 
the mean temperature of the week was 45*8; at 
Glasgow, 88.9 ; and at Edinburgh, 38*0 degs. The 
rain-fall at Greenwich during the week measured 1*22 
in.; at Glasgow, 2*85 in.; and at Edinburgh, *80 in. 

New Lighthouse Apparatus. —In the Lochin- 
daal Lighthouse, on the Island of Islay, Argyllshire, 
which was exhibited for the first time on the 15th 
inst., Messrs. Stevenson, the engineers to the North¬ 
ern Lighthouses, have introduced dioptric prisms of 
a new form. The following will sufficiently explain 
their nature:—The light which passes behind the 
flame hitherto has been sent forward by two optical 
agents, so as to mingle with the front light, and thus 
to reach the eye of the mariner; but the object i$ now 
effected for part of the upper cone of rays by means 
of the new prisms alone, so that one ageut is saved, 
and the loss of light by absorption and superficial re¬ 
flection is prevented. The prisms act by refraction 
and total reflection, and they consist of glass of the 
ordinary index of refraction. By means of these 
prisms, and a spherical mirror, the whole of the back 
light is sent forward. There can be no doubt that 
the Lochindaal prisms will come into general nse in 
lighthouse illunination, the more so os they can be 
modified in various ways to suit the requirements of 
differeut localities. 

The Grand Central Hotel now erecting in New 
York will be the largest in America. The total cost 
will not be less than two million dollars. It will 
contain seven hundred rooms, fifteen hundred win¬ 
dows, two thousand doors, fifty corridors, and seven 
acres of carpeting, —furnishing accommodation for 
two thousand guests. 

The Health of Dublin. —In the Dublin regis¬ 
tration district the births registered during the week 
ending March 5th, amounted to 177. The average 
number in the corresponding week of the years 1864 
to ’69 inclusive, was 189. The deaths registered dur¬ 
ing the week were 181. The average number in the 
corresponding week of the previous six years was 179.* 
Scarlet fever proved fatal in 5 instances, against 8 in 
the preceeding week. Eight deaths were caused by 
fever, viz., 2 by typhus, 3 by typhoid or enteric fever, 
and 3 by simple continued fever. Four deaths re¬ 
sulted from croup, 1 from whooping cough, and 1 from 
measles. Erysipelas caused 4 deaths, 3 deaths were 
referred to diarrhoea. Eight children were carried off 
by convulsions. Bronchitis was the cause of 88 deaths, 
and 1 from pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs. 
Disease of the heart caused 9 deaths, and 1 from 
aneurism. Three death were caused by apoplexy, 
paralysis caused 5 deaths. Two deaths were referred 
to liver disease, 3 to kidney disease, and 1 to nephria 
or Bright’s disease. Six accidental deaths were re¬ 
gistered—viz , 1 by fractures and contusions, 2 by 
burns, 2 by drowning, and 1 by suffocation. A 
female died in Church-lane at (as stated) the advanced 
age of 97 years. 

Mod«»n Customs.—P resentation* and Tsstimoni&'s are largely on 
the increase: this modern custom appears to ezteud to almost •rtry 
household, tor no suspicious event is allowed to pass without its 
being marked by some pleasing souvenir; Birthdays, christenings. 
Marriages, the seasons of the year, such as Christmas, New Yewr. See., 
invariably receive special commemoration. The attention of one of 
the great London Manufacturers, Mr. J. W. Bsnson, of 25, Old Bond 
Street, and of the City Steam Factory, Ludgate Hill, has been directed 
to ibis subject. With the view of giving more artistic effect to this 
custom of society, he has published a moat interesting Illustrated 
Historical Pamphlet upon Watches and Clocks, also one upon artiatie 
Gold Jewellery, -liver and E ectro-plate; all are profusely illustrated 
with choice designs, and are sent post free for 2d. each, thus briusing 
within the reach of those who live even thousands of miles away from 
London, one of the largest and most artistic collections which can be 
seen in any part of the world; and, if necessary, designs are prepared 
to illustrate any special case. 
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Carlisle Bridge. 

* N years gone by we had here in 
Dublin a board of commissioners 
who, during the comparatively 
short period of their existence, 
effected an amount of improve¬ 
ment in our thoroughfares which, 
proportionately viewed according to 
population and resources, has never 
been surpassed by any city in Europe. 
These were the Wide Street Commissioners, 
originally appointed in 1757 by a special Act 
of the Irish Parliament for the purpose of 
making a wide, convenient way or street from 
Essex Bridge to the Castle. Their powers 
were subsequently continued by successive 
Acts up to the period of the Union and after¬ 
wards, until eventually they became vested 
in the present Corporation, where they now 
remain unused. 

We will enumerate these improvements in 
order to shew how much can be done by an 
efficient body, aided by a little Government 
assistance; as whenever a project of real im¬ 
portance was demanded by the increasing 
traffic of the city, the Wide Street Commis¬ 
sioners immediately memorialized the Irish 
Parliament, and a reasonable grant in aid was 
given them. 

In 1762 their first great improvement was 
effected by the opening of Parliament-street, 
previously occupied by narrow lanes. In 
1786, Dame-street, from the Exchange to 
Palace-street, and Cork-hill to the Castle 
gate, were considerably widened and im¬ 
proved, and several buildings removed on the 
quays westward of Essex Bridge. In 1777, 
Castle Market, which formerly stood in the 
upper end of Dame-street, extending from 
the Castle gate to George’s-lane, was re¬ 
moved, the present line of street formed, and 
George’s-lane (now South Great George’s- 
street) widened. From 1784 to 1798 they 
opened Lower Abbey-street from the present 
Sackville-street to the Custom House, and 
formed Beresford-place, all which was then 
covered by glass houses and other buildings. 
Foster-place was formed, the road from 
Barrack-street to Island Bridge was widened 
considerably, as also the south end of Caven- 
dish-row 8nd North Frederick-street; but by 
far their greatest work was opening Sackville- 
street from Henry-street to Carlisle Bridge 
on the north side, and forming Westmoreland 
and D’Olier-streets on the south. They after¬ 
wards widened James’-gate, removed the 
old market-house in Thomas-street, widened 
Bridgefoot-street and Cutpurse-row, removed 
Skinners’-row (now Christ Church-place), 
opened the quays both sides of the river 
north and south of Carlisle Bridge, widened 
Another portion of Dame-street and the 
entire of the upper end of Grafton-street, 
nnd had numerous other equally desirable 
plans in contemplation. 

At the present time there are several im¬ 
provements of paramount importance, which 
safety for human life and common humanity 
demand. We shall but instance two—one of 
them the opening of Castle-street to Christ 
Church-place, where, if there were no other 


reason, the cruelties practised hourly upon 
unfortunate horses should be some induce¬ 
ment ; the other is Carlisle Bridge, which 
has become altogether unequal to the present 
traffic of seven great thoroughfares which 
lead to it. The Corporation some time since 
made a stir in the matter, and advertised for 
plans, Ac., but we believe they were all far 
too costly to be seriously entertained. The 
quay walls at either side of the bridge—par¬ 
ticularly that portion facing Eden-quay—are 
at present in a dangerous position, and it is 
only a question of time or of heavy floods, 
which may occur at any time, that they will 
have to be rebuilt. Making application to 
Government would be useless: it costs too 
much to embellish London. They care no¬ 
thing for Dublin, although there is no reason 
why a united parliament should not do what 
an Irish parliament sitting in College-green 
assuredly would do. If we are not misin¬ 
formed, our Port and Harbour Board trans¬ 
mitted to London, a few years since, a sum 
equivalent to the building of the costliest 
bridge in Europe, being an accumulated 
surplus of their light and harbour dues, be¬ 
cause there was nothing in connexion with 
the port and harbour upon which they could 
legally expend it. Why not apply to have 
this sum refunded? Little more than a 
fourth of it would do all that is necessary for 
the improvement of Carlisle Bridge. We do 
not need to have it rebuilt; the present 
structure, with a little alteration, will last 
for centuries. It requires but adding to its 
width at either side, so that it shall be the 
full breadth of Sackville-street. We have 
recently noticed a plan, with an accompany¬ 
ing model, for this purpose by Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan, C.E., which combines all that is 
needful, and which consists of extension east 
and west by means of cast-iron arches sup¬ 
porting a uniform level roadway resting upon 
massive lateral and transverse girders, also 
of cast-iron, which we are assured can be 
fully completed within twelve months, at an 
outside cost of £29,000. A description of 
the mode of operation by which the proposed 
extensions are to be carried out may not be 
uninteresting. 

The present bridge is to remain undisturbed 
for traffic during the entire time the exten¬ 
sions are in progress, which, it is intended, 
shall be effected as follows:—Hollow cylin¬ 
drical cast-iron piers to be sunk in sections 
parallel to each of the present piers, allowing 
them in the first instance to find as deep a 
bed as their own weight can effect; the joints 
being then made water-tight, caps with self¬ 
closing air-tight trap doors are securely 
screwed down upon the top of each of the 
cylinders, leaving the entire space within for 
the action of excavators. A portable engine 
is employed, which propels air into the 
cylinder, forcing the water within to descend 
until the workmen are enabled to reach the 
bed of the river, on which they commence to 
excavate, hoisting up their excavation by 
chain buckets passing through the above- 
mentioned self-closing traps, which prevent 
the escape of air while allowing each bucket 
to pass through and be emptied in rotation. 
The men thus working in the bottom are well 
supplied with air under pressure, without the 
expense or risk of coffer-dams or pumping. 
As the excavation proceeds the cylinders 
gradually subside, and reach a secure foun¬ 
dation. When this has been obtained, cement 
concrete is filled in from above, forming a 
solid pier encased in cast iron, the diameter 
of each being less than the width of old piers. 


They do not in any way diminish the water 
way. The bearing girders will rest upon 
these cylinders, extending from them to the 
haunches of the arches of preseut bridge, and 
from the supports from which the arched 
ribs spring, diminishing in depth as they 
reach the crown of the old arches, leaving 
the underside of each level throughout. On 
these arched ribs the roadway girders are 
laid, having buckle-plates of iron on top, 
forming a footing for the metalling or paving 
of roadway. No portion of the old stone 
arches will need to be disturbed, except the 
immediate crown of central arch, for each 
arch-course of which a cast-iron rib will bo 
substituted of much less depth than the stm % 
courses, in order that the gas and water mains 
may be laid in the depth of the rib itself, 
thus allowing the highest point of the crown 
to be reduced to a perfect level with the ap¬ 
proaches at either side. By this mode of con¬ 
struction the present bridge will be relieved 
of a large amount of useless weight in the 
reduction of roadway; and the retaining quay 
walls, which are now unsafe, will be preserved 
by the abutment ribs of the proposed exten¬ 
sions. 

In an architectural point of view, Mr. 
Geoghegan’s plan and model present many 
highly artistic features in its ornamental 
facades and ballustrading towards the river, 
with a roadway the full breadth of lower 
Sackville-street, combining all the require¬ 
ments necessary for the increasing traffic of 
Dublin ; and, considering the durable nature 
of the materials of which it is proposed to ba 
constructed, the estimated cost appears to 
be moderate, and we hope to see it or some 
equally effective project realized at no distant 
day. As a matter of right, we should claim 
the sum before alluded to, which we believe 
amounted to close upon £100,000; because, 
if an Irish parliament had been continued, it 
never would have been devoted to Imperial 
purposes, but applied to its natural uses— 
the improvement of the rivers, the ports, and 
the harbours of Ireland. We have at present 
ample use for it in the much-needed purifi¬ 
cation of the Liffey, and providing for the 
convenience of traffic over it. 

With this number we give an illustration 
of the plan submitted by Mr. Charles Geo¬ 
ghegan, C.E. 

[We have to complain of a want of courtesy 
on the part of the Irish Titties. The above 
paper upon Carlisle Bridge was written by a 
gentleman who largely contributes to our 
columns, MSS. of which were forwarded to 
us, as well as to our contemporary, on the 
understanding that they should appear simul¬ 
taneously. The publication of the Irish 
Builder being fortnightly, our friends in 
Abbey-street have been enabled to get the 
start of us by a couple of days.— Ed. I. B.J 


DAMP WALLS IN A FEVER 
HOSPITAL. 

The condition of the walls of the Fever 
Hospital, Coleraine, having been brought 
before the guardians at a recent meeting, it 
was resolved that two architects should exa¬ 
mine and report upon them. Having done 
so, they informed the guardians that they 
have come to the conclusion that the build¬ 
ing has not had a sufficient quantity of mortar 
and hearting ; they recommend that the out¬ 
side receive a f inch coat of Portland cement, 
put on by proper workmen, say in the month 
of June. The other alternative is to batten, 
and lath and plaster the walls inside. 
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THE PHIBSBOROUGH CHURCH CASE 
—DOOLIN v. DIXON.* 

This was a builder’s case, tried originally in 
the Irish Court of Exchequer, where, with 
repeated adjournments, it extended from 
July to the end of December, 1868—over a 
period of six months—having been heard in 
court thirty-nine days, exclusive of odd days 
when the Lord Chief Baron adjourned on 
account of the failing health of the worn-out 
jury, and was finally referred to the arbitra¬ 
tion of the Chief Baron (who had heard the 
case in court) and his Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen, before whom many of the winesses 
were recalled, and a week spent in the inves¬ 
tigation. The parties are respectively a firm 
of builders in Dublin, and the principal or 
administrator of a confraternity called the 
Mission of St. Vincent do Paul. 

The facts are briefly these : In July, 1857, 
the Messrs. Doolin contracted with a Mr. 
M‘Namara, the then administrator of the 
mission, to erect certain additions to the 
chapel of the community, from the plans and 
under the superintendence of Messrs.Weight- 
man, Hadfield, and Goldie, of Sheffield, at 
certain rates of prices as detailed in a schedule 
attached to the contract, the conditions of 
which contained the usual provision for pay¬ 
ment on the architects’ certificate, and pro¬ 
vided for the supervision of a clerk of works, 
both of which important conditions were 
ignored from the outset by Mr. M‘Namara, 
the employer. As after a time, but not before 
the bulk of the work was completed—viz., in 
1861,—the whole responsibility, &c., fell on 
Mr. Goldie, he retaining this work on a dis¬ 
solution of the partnership existing at the 
date of the contract. I shall hereafter refer 
to him alone as the architect in this case. 
At tho date of the contract the chapel of the 
community consisted of a western tower, a 
long nave with aisles, and a shallow narrow 
chancel at the west end—all in nearly the 
worst style of Irish imitation Gothic, although 
a great part of the work had only been recently 
done. The subject-matter of the contract was 
the erection of a smaH side chapel adjoining 
the south-west end of the old structure; 
but, during the progress of the work, orders 
were from time to time given, which resulted 
in tho addition to the old church, at its west 
end, of a central tower standing on piers 
carrying arches, which overlapped the old 
chancel and were joined on the eastern side 
to the old walls of the nave ; north and south 
transepts, having aisles or side chapels on the 
western side ; a chancel ending in a mult¬ 
angular apse, with a continuous circle of 
aisles and chapels. This work may be said 
to have been finished, except tho internal 
steps and flooring, and had been carried out 
according to drawings furnished from time 
to time by Mr. Goldie, and under his super¬ 
intendence, on the terms of the original 
specification, and on the schedule of prices 
attached thereto. It is important to bear in 
mind this peculiarity of the case—1st, as not 
being a contract for a lump sum, but for work 
to be paid for on a schedule of prices which 
was prepared for other work of much smaller 
extent; and, 2nd, that the specification was 
similarly affected by being prepared, not for 
the work actually done, nor yet for any 
possible or probable additions, but merely 
for the small chapel first contemplated. 

Tho plaintiffs brought their action in April, 
1868, to recover a large balance which they 

* Head at Ordinary General Meeting of the Koval Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland, March 17th, 1870, by Mr. James 
II. Owen, M.A., President. 


claimed as due to them. This was partially 
resisted by the architect as being excessive 
in amount, and reduced by him to what he 
believed to be due on foot of the accounts 
made np by the surveyor, for which he gave 
his certificate. The defendant took several 
grounds of defence—one partly legal and 
technical, based on aUeged non-responsibility 
of the existing superior or administrator for 
the acts of Mr. M‘Namara, his predecessor in 
office, which was set aside. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to repudiate the claim on the grounds 
that the building was not safe, and could not 
possibly stand ; that both design and execu¬ 
tion w r ere faulty; that omissions of matters 
vital to the stability of the structure had 
been made contrary to the specification and 
contract; that improper materials and un¬ 
skilful workmanship had been used by the 
contractor, and connived at by the architect; 
and the balance, even after the heavy deduc¬ 
tions made by the architect, w*as incorrect 
and excessive; that, as before stated, things 
were charged for w’hich were not done, and 
more set down in the account than had been 
supplied or executed. To dispose of this 
point at once, it was discovered that some 
things had been set down at more than, after 
diligent search, they were found to be; but, 
on the whole, the result was not such as to 
impugn the accuracy and scrupulousness of 
the measurer or tho honour of the contrac¬ 
tors, and did not amount in extent to any 
large fraction of the cost of discovery, the 
jury having assessed the amount at £*25 in 
an account amounting to £18,000. 

The defence, therefore, after disposing of 
the non-liability question, consisted in this— 
“We have got a building w’hich is useless to 
us as the architect and builder have left it to 
us. It will not stand ; it is badly designed 
and badly constructed. The specified work¬ 
manship and materials have not been put in. 
If we contracted at all, w*c did so for a stable, 
durable structure, erected in a certain manner, 
of certain materials. What we have got is 
not wiiat we contracted for, and we will not 
pay for it.” This plea was supported by evi¬ 
dence to prove the following alleged facts :— 

1st. The foundations of the piers under the 
tower w’ere insufficient, and not connected by 
w r alls from foundation to foundation; that 
the plinth of one of the piers overlapped the 
masonry of the foundation ; that serious sub¬ 
sidence had taken place, and w'as stiU in 
progress; that the plinth or base course of 
the piers was fractured in consequence of 
this subsidence, and the mouldings of the 
capitals flushed off; that the work was further 
imperilled by not putting discharging arches 
over the great arches which support the 
tower, and that the piers, which, according 
to contract, should have been built of 
“ thorough stones,” were not so executed, 
but that the interior of them was filled with 
a continuous core of rubbish mixed with a 
little lime, wdiich it was attempted to pass off 
aB cement concrete ; that the piers were so 
weakened thereby as to be unable to support 
the superincumbent weight; and that the 
failure of the plinth and cap were the com¬ 
mencement and evidence of the certain ruin 
and failure that was in progress. AH this 
was deposed to with that sublime confidence 
in “ hard swearing ”—to use a very mild term 
—which so often characterizes the evidence of 
experts, based, no doubt, on the conscious¬ 
ness of security, inasmuch as no indictment 
for perjury will lie when a witness swears to, 
not facts and things, but opinions and judg¬ 
ments. It is an unhappy thing in such cases 


when the court and the jury have not suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of parties to be able to weigh 
as well as count the witnesses. I remember 
a case tried many years back at a northern 
court of assize—a case involving the charac¬ 
ter of a professional man—when two experts, 
well known and highly esteemed, were flatly 
contradicted in the coarsest manner by a 
third of the same calling,- on a purely techni¬ 
cal point. The judge—a pattern of decorum 
and quiet dignity—asked the witness if he 
had heard the testimony of the two gentle¬ 
men who preceded him, and did ho still feel 
justified in the evidence he had given ? and 
was answered, “ Oh, my lord, every profes¬ 
sional man can form his own opinion.'* 
“ Then, gentlemen,” said the judge, address¬ 
ing the jury, “ it is fortunate that, from our 
knowledge of the several witnesses, we are 
able to weigh the value of their testimony 1” 

To meet these allegations it became neces¬ 
sary for the plaintiffs to go into a rebutting 
case, which I may summarize as follows :— 

1st. As regards the insufficiency of the 
foundations. This question narrowed itself 
to want of breadth of footing courses under 
two of the piers ; the depth or stratum on 
which they rested was not called in question, 
nor was there any insufficiencies of size 
alleged against those under the two eastern 
piers ; and a very satisfactory explanation 
was given to account for the smaller and ap¬ 
parently insufficient area of the w’estern 
foundations, viz., that no tow’er was ever 
anticipated in the original plan, which became 
contract plans in July, 1857, but only what is 
known as a “ crossing,” viz., the intersection 
of the nave and transepts, and that the four 
large piers, which were simply intended to 
support the four arches forming this inter¬ 
section, were of such area as was requisite 
for this task only ; but that even after their 
foundations were built, Mr. M‘Namara con¬ 
ceived the idea of a central tow^er, and only 
in December, 1858, the plans were put into 
the contractors’ hands, the piers having been 
of course enlarged to fulfil their increased 
duty, enlarged so much indeed as to cause 
the lower portion of the base in some spots 
to overlap the upper course of the foundations; 
but Mr. Goldie and Messrs. Doolin, exercising 
their judgment, would not put the commu¬ 
nity to the expense of taking up the already 
well consolidated foundations and putting in 
new ones of increased size; and that they 
therein exercised a sound judgment was 
proved by the fact that all four foundations, 
both the alleged improper and insufficient 
ones, and those which were acknowledged to 
be proper and sufficient, had subsided equally 
and to the same extent, viz., about li inches. 

As to the alleged impropriety of not con¬ 
necting the foundations of the piers by con¬ 
tinuous walls, it was showm that such a wall 
was impossible between the two eastern piers, 
as it would have had to have been carried 
out across the line of the chancel of the old 
church which was kept standing and still in 
use, and that the non-necessity of such waHs 
was proved by the fact of the equal subsidence 
of all four piers, two of which had such w T alls, 
and two had not. It was further laid down 
as an axiom, that if each pier had a sufficient 
foundation of its own, it had no need of such 
continuous walls, and if it had not, the walls 
would not prevent subsidence, but would bo 
carried down at each end wfith the piers. 

The projection of the ashlar plinth beyond 
the masonry was explained in the case of the 
deficient size of two of the piers, partly by 
the fact of the foundations hnviug been pre- 
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pared for the original and smaller piers; 
partly by the addition of a sub-plinth, which 
was a new feature of detail, probably sug¬ 
gested to the architect by the feeling of 
satisfying the eye by giving greater breadth 
of base to the greater mass of shaft. The 
deficits visible in these ashlars in two places 
will best be treated of hereafter. 

As to the subsidence, the plaintiffs’ wit- 
ensses put forward the following consider¬ 
ations :—That all buildings must and do 
subside, and that the architect’s duty is only 
to provide that this subsidence shall not be 
excessive in extent or unequal; that pre¬ 
cautions were constantly taken by all archi¬ 
tects, such as inverted arches, hollows left 
under long stone cills, which are all based on 
and justified by the acknowledged and certain 
fact that the building will subside; that in 
the present case a subsidence of the tower— 
a central tower standing on four piers—of lfc 
inches was by no means excessive or sugges¬ 
tive of ulterior danger; that it was only fairly 
attributable to the difference in height of 
the tower and that of the walls abutting on 
its angles; and further, that all four angles 
had gone down equally; and that, except for 
the fact of some crippling and mending of 
courses being visible at the points of junction, 
there was nothing about the building which 
would lead a skilled, competent architect or 
surveyor to imagine there was any instability. 
One architect stated that, some five years 
before, happening to pass the building in 
company with a very leading builder, and 
having heard reports of the insecurity of the 
tower, he and his companion alighted and 
made diligent search inside and outside, and 
failed to discover anything on which such a 
rumour could have been based. 

As to the subsidence having ceased, and 
the whole work come to its final rest, the 
witnesses were positive to demonstration— 
not by stating opinions, guesses, or theories, 
but facts and circumstances which were most 
convincing. They stated that the building 
shewed no signs of such progressive subsi¬ 
dence in any one of the eight walls which 
abut against the tower, neither did the slating 
of the roofs outside, nor the plastering of the 
ceilings inside; but, on the contrary, they 
gave silent but clear testimony that no such 
progress had taken place since the work was 
finished. It was explained that on all four 
sides, when the dislocation of window arches 
and string-courses had taken place, and had 
be6n made good, there was no sign of joints 
re-opening or any fresh dislocation; that the 
corners of the slating were all level, and none 
of the open joints and cocked-up angles were 
to be seen, which any further subsidence must 
have caused. The elaborate plastered ceil¬ 
ings in imitation of groining would have be¬ 
come a spider’s web of cracks and flaws had 
the tower carried down with it the portion 
attached to it, leaving the remainder at its 
original level. An attempt was made on the 
last day of the arbitration to upset this evi¬ 
dence by alleging the contrary to be the fact 
with regard to one of the eight walls, when 
it was stated that a crack running through 
the joints of the masonry had been pointed 
up and had re-opened about 2 inches wide. 
The history of this crack may serve to ex¬ 
emplify the sort of evidence given in this 
case. As the distance was short, the Chief 
Baron sent up three of plaintiffs’ witnesses 
singly to inspect the place and report their 
opinion, and all three independently came to 
the same conclusion—that this crack had 
never been pointed up at all, which might be 
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accounted for by its occurring in a part of 
the wall which no one could see without 
actually going up and touching it (as the 
place was concealed by low buildings), and 
that there was every Bign of the whole crack 
being some years old, which was confirmed 
by the appearance of everything about it 
also, and that there was no sign whatever of 
any increase or extension of the crack. In 
contradiction of this it was sworn point blank 
to the contrary, and an appeal made to one 
of plaintiffs’ witnesses whether the crack was 
not 2 inches wide. How many a story that 
would otherwise pass current betrays itself 
by too much circumstance I The witness 

appealed confirmed Mr.-’s statement as 

to the joint being 2 inches, or even 2i inches, 
at the upper part of the course, where a corner 
was broken off one of the rough ashlars form¬ 
ing the facing of the wall, but that at the 
bottom of the same corner the opening was 
of the usual width of |-inch or J-inch. Such 
evidence needs no comment. 

There were some plinth stones cracked— 
two cracks in one, which were evidently 
produced by the same cause, and one in an¬ 
other. These stones were not in the bottom 
course, which is a thin chamfered sub-plinth, 
nor in the principal plinth, which is of con¬ 
siderable depth, but in the moulded base of 
the face shafts and on the broached angles 
working from the square into the circular 
plan of the bases, consequently where the 
stone was thinnest; and some of the moulded 
stone caps had been crushed off, and replaced 
by cement worked on the stone. It was 
alleged that these were due to subsidence of 
the building. It was argued per contra if 
these cracks are due to want of sufficient 
support on the foundations, the failure would 
have shown itself in the bottom courses before 
it reached the one over them; and again, 
that mere subsidence would not account for 
it. All the piers have subsided to the same 
extent, and the motion, if fatal to one, would 
have been equally so to all; but that in fact 
no subsidence would account for the crack, 
but an unequal pressure, which would throw 
the weight more in one direction than in the 
other. This, however, was negatived by the 
piers being perfectly plumb and the base 
corners perfectly level. And it was further 
alleged that there was no necessity for going 
so far afield to explain a by no means un¬ 
common accident, of the beds not being 
dressed perfectly true and fair (of which the 
Holborn Viaduct has recently afforded an 
example), which, when extreme pressure came 
on, was very likely to concentrate on a part 
of the stone the weight which should have 
been distributed over the whole of it, and the 
stone corrected the inequality as these had 
done by cracking, and so adjusting itself to 
its work. That some cause of very trifling 
extent had been in operation was plain from 
the fact of the crack, which was about £-inch 
at the lower bed of the stone, not extending 
up all through its thickness to the upper bed. 
There was nothing to show what had caused 
the flushing of the caps of the piers ; what¬ 
ever the cause, it had evidently ceased to 
operate, as the cement substitutes were per¬ 
fectly sound. As to the shafts of the columns 
themselves—though every effort was made to 
impress on the minds of the judge, jury, and 
arbitrators that they were defective, and they 
were constantly spoken of as “ the crooked 
columns,” and by one of the counsel as “ the 
crooked towers ”—as a matter of fact, with 
the single exception of one flushing in a joint 
of the south-west shaft, no sign of weakness 


or defect is visible, setting aside the holes 
dug into them in every direction since the 
case began by the defendant’s experts. 

The next point—and one which occupied 
an immense time—was that of discharging 
arches over the great arches of the tower. 
There was a clause in the specification— 

“ Turn relieving arches over openings in cut 
stone ”—and it was charged in a sort of con¬ 
fused way against both architect and builders 
that this was partly a fraud, as if defendant 
was being cheated of something which was 
part of plaintiffs’ contract to do, and he was 
paid for and had not done, and partly that 
this was a precaution necessary for the safety 
and security of the tower, and the omission 
was fatal to its permanence. These two ideas 
were being constantly confused together. I 
unfortunately did not hear the evidence given 
on this point for defendant, but the rebutting 
evidence may be summarized as follows:— 
The obligation under a contract is not to be . 
deduced from one only of the documents on 
which it is based, but on a fair general con¬ 
sideration of all which form equally effective 
and binding parts of it. The specification 
was written and made part of the contract at 
a time when this tower was not intended, and 
consequently was not included then in the 
contract; it was imported afterwards by 
means of the plans given specially for carry¬ 
ing it out, and that general clause of a long 
antecedent specification must be interpreted 
by the light of the drawings given for the 
work. These, first, do not show any relieving 
arches under the tower; which, as the draw¬ 
ings enter into very careful and minute 
details about all other matters, was an extra¬ 
ordinary omission, had they been intended 
by the architect. Secondly, the drawings 
show constructive details which are incom¬ 
patible wdth the construction of relieving 
arches, such as a stone string course crossing 
above the arch just through the middle of the 
space in the wall which the relieving arch 
would occupy if intended. Third, they show, 
by the section given of the cut stone, that it 
was the intention of the architect to make 
the visible cut stone strong enough to bear 
the superincumbent weight without the as¬ 
sistance of concealed relieving arches; and, 
lastly, that such relieving arches would have 
not merely been useless, but most dangerous 
to the stability of the building, by discharging 
the weight of the tower outside the centre of 
gravity of the piers. I do not think it - 
occurred to any one to call attention to’the 
absurdity of pressing a clause which was most 
suitable and proper in reference to openings *» 
which were to be filled in with tracery into 
the service of a totally different state of 
things. One cannot help asking one’s self 
the question—“ Was this only ignorance on 
the part of defendant’s professional advisers 
and witnesses ?” 

Another matter which occupied day after 
day and was dismissed and gone back upon 
till one was certain that everything that could 
be said upon it had been said at least a dozen 
times, until, in the very last hour of the last 
day of the arbitration, a new witness threw a 
new and strange light on it. “ The piers, 
not being built solid,” quoth he, “ have caused 
the cracks in the plinth!” “But surely,’ 
rejoined the Chief Baron, “ if the weakness 
is in the shafts of these piers or pillars, the 
failure should appear there also!” to which 
the witness preserved a discreet silence. 

This point of the piers presented itself 
under several aspects, and it will be con¬ 
venient to report them and the proceedings 
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and arguments on them separately) viz., 1st, 
the violation of contract; 2nd, an overcharge 
made by the bnilder and connived at by the 
architect and measurer; and 3rd, prejudice 
to the stability of the building. 

1st, violation of contract. The clause of 
the specification was urged which directs 
“ the piers, responds, and arches to be em 
tirely of ashlar 3 feet bedand the question 
was confidently asked, whether these tower 
piers were built in conformity with that 
clasuse. Of course the fact was acknowledged 
that they were not so built, but it was pleaded 
that the specification was only a part, not the 
whole contract, and that the drawings of the 
tower were directly at variance with it as 
regarded the arches, the section of which 
distinctly showed a filling of ordinary walling 
material between the external facing rings of 
ashlar, and that therefore the only obligation 
of the clause was that sufficiently solid and 
heavy stones should be used, filling the voids 
in each course with other material of less cost, 
of which saving the community received the 
benefit. It was further explained that, as a 
good many stones had been prepared before 
the enlargement of the piers was decided on, 
a most unnecessary waste and expense w f ould 
have been incurred if they had all been re¬ 
jected, which must have been the case if that 
clause of the specification had been literally 
carried out. 

2nd. The two western piers having been 
constructed to some extent of ashlar pre¬ 
pared for the smaller piers, it was known 
that there was a certain amount of hearting 
in them which was charged for in the account 
as being of brick in cement, but the two 
eastern were charged, as the surveyor stated 
on the contractors’ representation, the work 
being done at the time of the measurement 
as if of solid stone throughout. As each of 
these piers was afterwards pierced with four 
or five holes, averaging 9 inches or 10 inches 
by 5 in. or G in. into its very heart, it was 
discovered that the two eastern piers were 
also hearted : and this was paraded as a gross 
fraud, and it was more than hinted that the 
measurer connived at it, and the architect 
also—a charge which only elicited contempt 
for the persons who could make it; but it was 
a most unfortunate and damaging fact, un¬ 
important in amount or bearing, but just 
sufficient to throw a false and suspicious air 
over the account. It was further stated that 
the hearting was not brick in cement or 
cement concrete at all, but merely any rubbish 
,that' lay to hand, with a little mortar or 
cement through it; and paper bags of a sub¬ 
stance, half diist, half grit of some sort, were 
produced in court—evidence of a very taking 
nature, until one thought for a moment what 
w ould be the produce of breaking into a mass 
in the heart of a pier, and one could not fail 
to see that the concrete must be reduced to 
sand in the process—a reflection which was 
confirmed by subsequent examination of the 
holes. 

The 3rd point raised and urged very 
strongly was that the building was rendered 
insecure by this hearting, which was repre. 
sented not as a mere filling up at the back of 
the stones in each course, overlapping in the 
courses, nearly disappearing in some and 
coinciding in none, but a continuous internal 
column of the rotten stuff which they des¬ 
cribed, reducing the piers to a mere external 
skin of cut stone. I have stated the objection 
more broadly than it was ever urged in so 
many words; but this was undoubtedly the 
idea which they endeavoured to convey to the 


jury. In reply to this it was sworn as a 
matter of fact that every one of the numerous 
holes opened in the piers disclosed a totally 
opposite state of things—that at every one of 
them it was to be seen that the piers were 
built of very large stones, tailing far in so as 
to overlap the hearting in most cases, and 
break into its alleged continuity, and only 
so far hearted as the necessities of the case 
required, and that for all practical purposes 
of strength and durability they might be 
considered as solid; and that the external 
face of the courses, where no openings had 
been made, showed stones of the same cha¬ 
racter ; and that the idea of a central shaft of 
hearting, continuous from base to capital f 
was an absurd impossibility. 

Such are the principal points of this extra¬ 
ordinary trial, on which thousands were 
lavished primarily through the ill advice of 
the rev. defendant’s experts, of the nature of 
which sufficient samples have been given, 
but whose pertinacity and zeal were worthy 
of a better cause; certainly no men could 
have gone farther than they did in endeavour¬ 
ing to bring about the realization of their 
own prophecies and opinions, for no building 
was ever so rooted at about its foundations 
and pierced in all sorts of tender places ; but 
it stands, and will stand for many a long 
year as a monument of what professional 
witnesses will take solemn oaths to. 

Secondarily, an open court and a jury are 
the most unsatisfactory tribunal that such a 
case can be brought before. The question of 
liability was the only one that was really and 
properly one for the court. Three architects 
would in half a day have disposed of all the 
questions but that of the amount to be paid, 
and an independent measurer—I mean one, 
then for the first time imported into the case, 
going over the building with the surveyor 
who had originally taken the measurements— 
would in one week have checked the account 
with sufficient accuracy to enable the archi¬ 
tects to give a satisfactory award, which 
probably would have been very much the 
same as was certified by Mr. Goldie, and ap¬ 
proved by the jury without having the ex¬ 
pense, and wear and tear, and heart bur nin gs 
inseparable on such a monster record when 
tried in court. 

To architects this case will serve to “ point 
a moral ” in illustrating the mischievous 
results of allowing a client to tamper with 
and override a contract, and incessantly to 
alter and change accepted plans. Had Mr. 
Goldie with his partners insisted on the em¬ 
ployment of a clerk of works, who only re¬ 
mained a mythical personage in the conditions 
of contract, great anxiety, loss of time, and 
vexation would have been spared to him. In 
the same way Mr. M‘Namara’s private arrange¬ 
ment with the contractors to advance money 
to them without certificates from the archi¬ 
tect was the primary source of the final dis¬ 
pute on the amount due. Finally, nothing 
can be more unfair to an architect than for a 
client to call for constant alterations in plans; 
and to such an extent had this been done, 
that out of the immense mass of drawings 
which encumbered the table of the court, and 
were the subject of short passages of arms 
between the solicitors of the opposing parties 
and wonderful architectural elucidations by 
some of the experts, none, as was stated by 
Mr. Goldie in the course of his examination, 
exactly illustrated the building as it stood. 
Of course an architect is a good deal to blame 
for yielding to this extent to the dilettanteism 
of a client; and had Mr. Goldie withstood 


Mr. M‘Namara’s exuberant architectural pro¬ 
positions, he would have saved himself no 
little trouble and care of a most thankless 
description. At the same time, the position 
of architects with their clients is a difficult 
one in these days of pretentious assumption 
of knowledge and taste in art on the part of 
those who are absolutely least entitled to the 
least consideration on such subjects. A 
higher tone amongst professors of our noble 
art, a wider and more liberal view of its 
dignity, a more enlarged and earnest study 
of its principles and its history, will do more 
to raise us above such ignorant interference 
and insolent patronage than any other means; 
and such is the essence I distil for the benefit 
of the younger members of the profession 
from the dry bones of the famous case of 
Doolin v . Dixon. 


THE CHURCH AND MONASTIC 
BUILDINGS OF GREY ABBEY, CO. 
DOWN. 

The remains of the church and monastery of 
Grey Abbey are situated about seven miles 
from Newtownards, in the Co. Down. They 
stand in the demesne of J. Montgomery, 
Esq. (whose family burying place is in the 
nave), who takes an especial interest in the 
buildings, as shewn by the care with which 
they are guarded from injury. 

One of the principal objects of interest in 
the church is the fine west door of the nave, 
which is a good specimen of Early English 
work. The caps and bases are much weather¬ 
worn, but the mouldings of the arch are quite 
perfect. The west door of south transept 
also belongs to the same date. The doors 
on the north and south sides of nave appear 
to be much earlier than the rest of the work ; 
they are built of the same material, which’is 
a red sandstone, and the general material of 
the walls is limestone. 

The remains of a cap and two stones, form¬ 
ing a label on the south elevation, would 
appear as if a door had formerly occupied 
that position, although it must have been a 
remarkably small one, and there is no break 
or traces in the masonry that would make it 
appear as if it had been built up, but the fact 
of its position being so close to the holy water 
stoup would favour the idea that it had been 
a door. 

In the north and south windows of chancel 
are the remains of tracery, but there is such 
a small portion left that it would be impos¬ 
sible to form an idea as to date, except that 
in every other respect they correspond with 
the two side lights of triplet of chancel. 

The windows of nave are interesting on 
account of the wooden lintels with which they 
are covered; it appears as if it was found 
that the arch on the inside would rise too 
high to suit the position intended for the 
roof, so, after working it for about 18 inches 
above the springing, they compromised mat¬ 
ter* as described, and laid a course of masonry 
on the lintels which, though very much de¬ 
cayed, still answer their purpose. The side* 
are splayed as in windows of chancel, but, 
unlike them, have no jamb and arch moulding 
on the inside. The small window in west 
gable appears to be the most modern piece of 
cut stone work in the whole building. There 
is no attempt to make it correspond with the 
rest of the work, although it may shew more 
skill in the way it is finished internally. The 
window of chapel of south transept evidently 
corresponded with that on the north side, 
but it has been much broken away, and the 
jambs and head have been re-pointed to 
protect it from further injury. There are no 
traces of a window in the south chapel of 
south transept. 

There is a stone in the north wall of nave 
which appears to have once formed the semi¬ 
circular head of a small window, but whether 
it was ever used as a window in its present 
position or not seems to be an open question. 

The piscina in chancel appears as if it had 
never been very highly finished; the caps 
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have no necking, and shew no sign of ill 
usage, while one of the bases consists of a 
atone, circular on plan, with the top surface, 
on which rests the shaft, quite flat. The 
corresponding base appears as if worked out 
of a similar stone, but that the workman only 
completed one and left the other untouched. 
The arch contains on one side the remains of 
a moulding which on the other side has been 
knocked away and so forms a chamfer. The 
band over piscina is of stone, raised about 1 
inch, and has the appearance of having once 
formed a moulding, but since hammered off. 
There were sedilia between the piscina and 
window, but only two stones, with a mould 
which formed part of the jamb, are left. 

There are the remains of three groined 
ribs over the transept arch; there are no 
corresponding features over the nave arch. 
The nave and transept arches need no de¬ 
scription ; the chancel and remaining transept 
evidently corresponded. The holes under 
string on north and south elevations shew 
that at one time there was a lean-to roof, and 
these opens were the bearings of the collar 
ties, while the rafters went close up under 
the string course, which formed a kind of 
flashing. 

The chapels, although vaulted in stone, 
had an outside covering, as may be seen by a 
stone string which marked the line of roof 
on the north elevation. 

The south-west buttress of nave originally 
corresponded with that on the north-west 
side, but is completely forced out of its posi¬ 
tion by the ivy. 

The wall on the north side of chancel con¬ 
tained a tomb. The following is a quotation 
from the 44 Monas tic cm Hibemicum —“ The 
statue of the foundress in alto-relivo, carved 
in freestone, though much defaced, is yet to 
be seen in an arch on the Gospel side of the 
high altar.” Unfortunately this figure has 
been since removed (perhaps in the search for 
treasure), and is now placed upright against 
one of the walls in chapel of south transept. 

The ground at the east end is formed into 
a graveyard. There are some very old head¬ 
stones, but none of any peculiar interest. 
The two tablets in south wall of nave each 
bear the date 1077 ; one has the motto “ sine- 
fine ” over a bird rising out of a flame, which 
is placed over a helmet, which is again placed 
over a shield. It appears as if one tablet 
contained the armorial bearings of the de¬ 
ceased, while the other described who he was, 
as it only contained an inscription, but cor¬ 
responded in every other way. The head¬ 
stone placed against the waU bears the date 
1687, and was erected to members of the 
Montgomery family, who are still in posses¬ 
sion of the estate. 

Three iron tie rods bind together the walls 
of nave. There is a very large sycamore tree 
growing in the north transept; it reaches 
much above the wall over transept arch. 

The south gable of refectory is well pre¬ 
served, and corresponds as to style with the 
east gable of chancel. The pulpit in re¬ 
fectory, from which a reader entertained the 
monks with intellectual while they entertained 
themselves with more material pabulum, may 
still be seeu. 

The buildings may not be so extensive as 
many others in different parts of Ireland, but 
they are interesting on account of their being 
the finest remains of any work of that de¬ 
scription in the united diocese of Down and 
Connor and Dromore, and seem to be com¬ 
paratively unknown, as no photographs or 
views can be obtained. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CAPEL-STREET. 

Amongst the numerous improvements in 
street architecture in our city may be noticed 
the new buildings erected on the site of the 
block of ruined houses which so long dis¬ 
figured the west side of Capel-street, in front 
of the old Presbyterian church—a satisfactory 
evidence of the extension of trade in that 
locality, due to the enterprise of Mr. Patrick 
Boland, who has lately become the purchaser 
of the church and its dependencies, standing 
upon about one acre and a-half of ground. 


The street frontage extends about 60 ft., pre¬ 
senting an attractive composition of Italian 
character, comprising two distinct houses 
faced with red brickwork, having raised 
quoins, window dressings, modillion cornices, 
&c., of Portland cement. The principal 
windows exhibit some novel features, the 
large openings being filled in with double 
sashes divided by ornamental metal pilasters, 
and furnished with halconets, scrollwork of 
floral character being sunk in the arched 
heads over the openings. The buildings are 
three storeys in height, with high Mansard 
roof, forming an extra storey behind the 
cornice. The ground floor has been laid out 
with great economy of space, the entire of 
which is devoted to the purposes of trade, 
having two spacious shops on each side of 
central entrance to domestic apartments, the 
stairs being so arranged that the circular 
counters of each shop encompass them, leav¬ 
ing a large archway of communication be¬ 
tween each. The wails are elaborately painted 
in oil, in imitation of leather panelling in 
carved oak frames. The entire flooring is 
laid with tesselated tiles. The decorative 
works throughout have been executed in a 
masterly manner by Mr. James Dobson, St. 
Stephens-green; the ornamental ironwork by 
Messrs. Turner and Gibson, Oxmantown ; 
the tesselated tile paving by Messrs. Sib- 
tliorpe and Son, Cork-hill; the joiner’s work 
by Messrs. Thomas and Charles Martin, North 
Wall. The entire works have been carried 
out from the designs and under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. Charles Geoghegan, archi¬ 
tect, Great Brunswick-street. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

There was an ordinary general meeting of 
the Institute on Thursday evening, the 17th 
ult., 

Mr. James H. Owen, M.A., President, in 
the chair. 

The followingre port of the examiners ap¬ 
pointed by the council, on the measured 
drawings submitted for the Fitzgerald medal 
and prize of the session was read and con¬ 
firmed :— 

“ In accordance with your instructions, we 
beg to say that we have carefully examined 
the drawings submitted to the council in 
competition for the Fitzgerald medal, and 
have to report thereon as follows:—Although 
we cannot but regret that the distinction 
offered to the younger members of the pro¬ 
fession has not been deemed of sufficient im¬ 
portance to induce more than one competitor 
to enter the field, we have nevertheless much 
pleasure in recommending that the Fitzgerald 
medal be awarded to Mr. Thomas Collot, 
S.R.I.A.I., for his excellent series of drawings 
of 4 Grey Abbey, Co. Down.’ Mr. Collot has 
evidently devoted much time and labour to 
the preparation of these drawings; and, while 
congratulating him upon the success which 
he has achieved, we would suggest that the 
illustrations would have possessed a greater 
value as a record of a most interesting monu¬ 
ment of ancient times if they had been ac¬ 
companied by a more extended selection of 
details drawn to a large scale, particularly 
moldings, which might have been represented 
at least half the actual size; and also if the 
measurements had been set forth on the 
various plans, elevations, and sections. We 
may add that the drawings are accompanied 
by a carefully-written description, which gives 
many interesting facts connected with the 
building. In conclusion, we cannot too 
strongly urge upon the junior members of 
the profession the advantage to be derived 
from the study and measurement of the nu¬ 
merous examples of ancient art which enrich 
our country; and we would express a hope 
that in future years the competition for the 
Fitzgerald medal will not be allowed to result 
in a walk over. 

44 C. Geoghegan,) ^ . „ 

“ J. E. Rogers, } Examiners. 

The chairman congratulated Mr. Collot on 
his labours in producing the excellent draw¬ 
ings then before them. Their profession (he 


said), like all others, was, of course, built on 
its junior members. He hoped all those mem¬ 
bers would do better than they, the seniors, 
had done. Mr. Collot would now read for 
them a paper on 44 Grey Abbey, Co. Down 
and although he (the chairman) was not aware 
of its contents, he was convinced it would 
display the same intelligence and skill as had 
the drawings of the abbey then before the 
meeting. Mr. Collot’s work should be an 
example to other young architects, to spend 
their holidays in inspecting and making draw¬ 
ings of some of our early buildings, with a 
view, possibly, to their conservation. He 
would unavoidably have to postpone the 
formal task of presenting the medal to Mr. 
Collot, as it was not yet quite ready, the in¬ 
scription having to be engraved thereon; 
but, trusting to the meeting to imagine that 
mere formality gone through, they were ready 
to hear Mr. Collot. 

Mr. Collot then proceeded to read a paper 
(given on another page) descriptive of his 
drawings, which were exhibited in the rooms. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Collot was moved 
by Mr. C. H. Brien and seconded by Mr. 
Charles Geoghegan. 

Mr. Parke NeviUe, C.E., V.P., having taken 
the chair vacated by the president, 

Mr. James H. Owen, M.A., president, read 
a paper* on the recent building case of Doolin 
v. Dixon, and for which he received a cordial 
vote of thanks. It was referred to the council 
for publication. 

Recommendation paper read-r-as non-pro¬ 
fessional associate, John Ribton Garstin, 
LL.B., M.R.I.A. 

The scrutineers reported the following 

f entlemen as duly elected. As associates— 
. L. Robinson (student) ; James Otway, 
C.E., T.C.D.; William Butler. As non-pro¬ 
fessional associate—George Booth. 


THE ILLUMINATION OF 
LIGHTHOUSES. 

Among the Parliamentary notices given for 
Thursday last were the following:— 

Mr. Pirn—To ask the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade why the recommendation of Professor Tyndall, 
for the farther encouragement in Ireland of the system 
of illuminating lighthouses with ga9 instead of oil, as 
given in his Report to the Board of Trade on the 29th 
June last, has not been acted on. Professor Tyndall's 
report having being made after bis inspection (by 
order of the Board of Trade) of the lighthouses at 
Howth, Bailv.and Wicklow Head, where this system 
has been in operation, in the first case for more than 
four years, and in the second case for more than five 
years, with successful results. 

Whether it is the fact that the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights have asked the consent of the Board of 
Trade to apply the gas system of illumination to the 
lighthouses at Mine Head and Hook Tower, on the 
south east coast of Ireland, and that that consent has 
been withheld by the Board of Trade? 

And on what grounds the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade withholds his consent to the more extended use 
of a system of illumination which, in addition to other 
advantages stated by Dr. Tyndall, is at the same time, 
more brilliant and more economical? 

In reply Mr. Shaw Lefevresaid that in consequence 
of the very favorable report of Professor 'Tyndall on 
the subject, the Board of Trade placed themselves in 
communication with the proper authorities, with the 
view of extending the proposed system of gas illumi¬ 
nation to all the lighthouses in the United Kingdom, 
but they found considerable difference of opinion on 
the subject among the local authorities, and also on 
the part of the able and eminent engineer Mr Stephen¬ 
son, and the Northern Lights Commissioners, as to 
the alleged superiority iu brilliancy and economy as 
compared with oil. In consequence, the Board of 
Trade thought it best to direct that an accurate in¬ 
vestigation should be made, and until that investiga¬ 
tion was completed, they did not think it desirable to 
extend the application of ga9 to the lighthouses. It 
was tiue that the Irish Lights Commissioners had 
applied for permission to introduce gas instead of oil 
iuto the new lighthouses, but the sanction of tbe 
Government was withheld until the result of the 
investigation he had referred to had been ascertained. 


The master of the steamship &>e has been fined 20 c . 
and 10s. costs by the Belfast magistrates for neglect¬ 
ing to sail the steamer at the advertised hour, and for 
taking in cargo after that hour on the 14th alt. 

• See page 72 of this number. 
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THE AGE OF SHAMS.* 

Some years since (it matters not bow many) 
a store was rented in an eastern city by a 
young man, whose intelligent appearance and 
business capacity were calculated to pre¬ 
possess people in his favour, for the purpose 
of doing a commission business in the pur¬ 
chase and sale of grain. His store soon ex¬ 
hibited every evidence of active and growing 
prosperity, based upon a solid foundation of 
capital. His floors were heaped with well- 
filled bags, his teams were constantly occupied 
in the transport of the same, and the mer¬ 
chant himself and his single clerk were 
assiduous in their devotion to their duties, 
and soon secured the respect and favourable 
opinion of those who dealt with them, by 
their prompt and careful attention to business. 
Years rolled on, bringing increasing pros¬ 
perity, the young man attained full maturity 
of age, and finally retired from business with 
a large fortune, and was respected and pointed 
out to young men as a noble example of well- 
earned success, the result of honesty, enter¬ 
prise and devotion to business. And, so far 
as the world knew, such was the case. But 
there was another side to the story which did 
not appear in public. At the time he rented 
that store his means were barely sufficient to 
meet his unavoidable daily expenses for a 
very limited period. He got the store on 
credit; he bought his teams and engaged his 
assistants on credit; the piles of bags upon 
his floors were filled with sawdust, with the 
exception of the outer tiers which formed a 
veneering of bags of £rain; his teams were 
kept busy delivering imaginary orders; the 
whole concern was a sham; and upon this 
false basis he managed to build up a real 
business which resulted in a fortune. Had 
he failed, he would have been denounced as 
a swindler. But at the end of the first year 
he came out ahead of his expenses, and from 
that time his prosperity was unimpeded. 

I have told this story for two reasons. 
First, because I can vouch for its truth; and 
second, because it affords a favourable illus¬ 
tration of a common practice of working out 
the problem of life algebraically, by starting 
with a mere representation of the desired 
quantity, and putting it through the varied 
forms required till the final equation is at¬ 
tained, and is no longer needed to represent 
it. There are thousands of different ways of 
doing it, and the careworn faces of thousands 
of men in every city in the land, attest to¬ 
day the weight of the burden they are carry¬ 
ing in the effort to keep up appearances on 
which their credit depends, well knowing that 
a single mis-step involves utter ruin and 
disgrace, while success insures power and re- 
epect, and “ no question asked. 

Herein lies the atrocity of every such act; 
that it leads men to decide upon, not alone 
its intrinsic merits, but upon its success or 
failure. The devil never devised a subtler 
scheme for throwing dust in the eyes of his 
victims, than the substitution of such a test,, 
for that of the simple question of principle. 
Do but consider the specious arguments 
which may be urged in its defence. This 
man, for instance, may have felt an earnest 
desire to acquire property for the sake of 
what he conceived to be good and generous 
purposes, or he may have felt that, as a poor 
man, he must submit to hardships and morti¬ 
fication, which his pride could not brook. 
He knew that he stood a chance of working 
out the sum successfully, and if he did so, 
nobody would suffer, while if he failed, it 
would perhaps cause no more real suffering 
than might ensue from his necessities if he 
remained a poor man. And finally, or per¬ 
haps primarily, the chance of success tempted 
his ambition and he took the risk on the prin¬ 
ciple of “nothing -venture, nothing gain.” 
Now all these arguments fall to the ground 
and perish like flax in the fire, before the 
simple principle that we have no justification 
in doing evil that good may come. The first 
art was a dishonest one, for it involved fraud 
and deception, and no matter what was the 
result, it was a crime, and one which brought 

* From the American Builder. 


its own punishment in its effect upon the 
moral nature of its perpetrator, though he 
himself may have lived and died unconscious 
of it. Such acts are perhaps the natural 
result of instilling in the mind of youth the 
contemptible dogma that he should be honest 
because “ honesty is the best policy.” If he 
has no higher motive for honesty than the 
hope of profiting by it, he will be ready to 
abandon it where he sees, or thinks he sees 
its fallacy, which a very little observation will 
enable him to do unless his perception is 
keen enough to enable him to look beneath 
the surface, in which case he will recognize 
the fact that in the broadest and noblest 
sense the proverb is true. Think of the 
effort required to stifle conscience, while 
keeping up such a system of deceit in every 
act and word and look. And judge if the 
man who could carry it through successfully i 
would ever after be deterred from any act by | 
the fact of its dishonesty, or the danger that 
it might inflict cruel suffering upon innocent 
victims. j 

The present iB emphatically the age of 
shams, and the illustration I have given is 
but a sample of their natural fruit. We have 
abandoned realities and are satisfied if we 
can grasp their shadow. We not only know 
that “ all is not gold that glitters,” but if we 
can secure the glitter we care not whether 
the substratum be gold or putty. We con¬ 
sent to accept the outside show for the 
reality, just as we take paper currency as the 
representative of value, which we know is not 
intrinsic. 

What is the use of paying a large price for 
the genuine article, when an imitation, which 
looks just as well, can be had for a small one? 
The use is this, that it preserves the self- 
respect without which no man can be worthy 
of the respect of others. He who admits the 
principle that appearances may be safely 
substituted for realities, in matters which 
involve no direct evil, is undermining the 
foundation of all true honesty and honorable 
feeling. And the effect of the admission of 
this principle may be seen at this day in art, 
literature, science, politics and religion, each 
of which is boldly flaunting its shams in the 
face of the world. Look at the bread and 
butter stories in the (so-called) literary papers; 
look at the advertisements of shams in the 
daily journals, and judge of people for whom 
they are prepared by those who know the 
tastes they must cater for; look at the cant 
which passes for religion ; the bombast which 
assumes the name of patriotism ; the tawdri¬ 
ness which represents art;—is it not all in 
keeping with the frauds and crimes whose 
nauseating details are daily recorded in the 
papers, and devoured with a gusto which in 
itself is a sufficient proof of a depraved taste ? 
And the curse of it all is this, that it forces 
men who would be glad to lead an honest and 
simple and rational life into the sacrifice of 
everything that is worth living for, to enable 
them to live at all. Unless they keep up 
appearances they are trodden under foot. 
Unless a young man start in life with the 
determination to strain every nerve, and give 
his whole strength of body and mind to the 
one object of acquiring wealth, his life will 
be a constant struggle with gaunt poverty. 
And if he start with the object of acquiring 
a competency, and then seeking a more ra¬ 
tional and elevating source of happiness than 
mere accumulation, he will find, when the 
time comes, that he has no more power to 
withdraw than the gambler has to leave the 
fascinations of the table. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL 
CONCRETE ? 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Dear Sir, —I return the block of concrete 
(?), and am much obliged by the loan of it. 
The question is very interesting, and worth 
further investigation. There is a quarry in 
the parish of Killashee, near Naas, Co. Kil¬ 
dare, which I know well, and where blocks 
could be procured of gravel firmly concreted 


by a natural deposit of lime so similar to this 
that I would feel hesitation in believing 
absolutely that your specimen is artificially- 
prepared concrete. There is no improbability, 
nevertheless, in the supposition that the 
ancient “ Scotic” builders, who so manifestly 
understood thoroughly the uses and combina¬ 
tions of lime, were conversant with the em¬ 
ployment of concrete. 

Richard Moore, Esq., of Killashee, is or was 
a subscriber to your journal, and takes an 
interest in all matters relating to building, 
and possesses considerable practical infor¬ 
mation on such questions aB these. It is 
ossible that if you made application to him 
e would, with his well-known courtesy, favor 
you with a block from the gravel-hole or 
quarry I have referred to, situated in his 
demesne, near the entrance-gate on the left- 
hand side going towards Killashee House. 

Our able friend, Dr. Cameron, would, I 
have no doubt, give us the benefit of his 
opinion on specimens submitted to him of 
the undoubtedly naturally-formed concrete, 
or that presumedly so, which I return with 
very many thanks. Thomas Drew. 

March 18th, 1870. 

CONDUCTING DRAUGHTSMAN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —An advertisement appeared in last 
week’s London Builder and Building Xeics 
for a “ Conducting Draughtsman in an Archi¬ 
tect’s Office in Dublin” — a first-rate man 
being the only one likely to be treated with— 
“ An Englishman preferred.” 

Now, I am afraid there is “ something 
rotten ” in the city of Dublin when an archi¬ 
tect is compelled (at least I shall charitably 
suppose so) to look for an assistant in Eng¬ 
land. The fact is, it is very difficult to get 
an efficient assistant in Dublin. 

I think we ought to copy the British Insti¬ 
tute in forming classes for the mutual im¬ 
provement of the younger members of the 
profession. Now, in Dublin there is no such 
thing. The ordinary monthly meetings of 
the Irish Institute are not enough. 

When will the youthful members of the 
profession stir themselves and agitate for 
something in the way of classes for the study 
of design and construction ? I believe there 
was a class formed for the study of design, 
&c., and it fell through owing to the members 
not attending. Well, “ As the old cock crows, 
the young one learns.” So long as the senior 
members of the profession take so little 
interest in ordinary general meetings, it is 
hardly likely the juniors will be diligent. 

Hoping something may be done to /v-forin 
a class for mutual improvement in connexion 
with the Institute, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

An Unfortunate Irishman 

WHO WANTS TO LEARN*. 

March 21st, 1870. 

“IRISH LITERATURE.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,—I perceive that in your number for 
the 1st ult. you drew attention to a paper in 
the Athenaum professing to enlighten the 
readers of that journal on the progress being 
made in “ * Irish ’ literature, in spite of poli¬ 
tical excitement .” 

You are no doubt already aware that the 
“ State Publishers by appointment ” announce 
themselves as agents for the “ new printing 
company ” by whom their works are turned 
out. “ In the midst of political excitement,” 
they very opportunely inform the readers of 
“ The Life of St. Patrick,” and the Irish 
public generally, that they “ have resolved to 
charge no commission for publishing works 
printed by them until the author has been 
refunded his original outlay, and “ that they 
print, in the first style, greatly under the 
usual charges ”! 1 

I am loth to entertain the idea that there 
was any pre-arrangement that the article 
which appeared in the A tkenamm should be 
ultimately paraded as a “trade” puff, in 
every imaginable style of typography, amongst 
the announcements of the “ State Publishers.” 
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In the article under notice there is one 
sentence, to which no exception can be taken. 
It is this:—“ Ireland ought to have a native 
school of writers.” This, of course, is the 
more to be desired just now, when we have— 
what I may be told was “ hitherto unknown 
in Ireland ”—philanthropic publishers and 
wonderful printers!! 

On turning over the pages of last week’s 
Athenmtm, my eye caught another bit of 
4 ‘ Gossip,” which if you have space you might 
print. It gives another note on “Irish 
Literature.” 

“ Students of Irish History may like to know that, 
under the expressive designation of ‘ The Old Book 
Shop/ there is, on Ormond Quay, Dublin, an 
establishment almost exclusively devoted to the sale of 
ancient and modern books connected with the history, 
antiquities, biography, and general literature of Ire¬ 
land. Many a book not to be discovered in a public 
library may b * found in such a collection’* I! 

Erin. 


MR. C. B. VIGNOLES, C.E. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,— The article under the above heading 
which appeared in Engineering of the 11th 
inst. (and which you copied into your number 
for 15th), gives but a meagre account of the 
professional career of the present President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London. 
The writer should have told us of the fact 
that Mr. Vignoles was an Irishman by birth, 
and that it was he who first broke ground on 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway—the most 
successful of Irish lines. It was through his 
superior skill and knowledge as an engineer 
that the Waterford and Limerick Railway Co. 
got their bill passed, despite the opposition 
they met with at the time from the Dublin 
and Cork Railway. Among other works on 
the continent, the writer did not give us any 
information relative to the Tudela and Bilbao 
Railway, and of the almost insuperable ob¬ 
stacle he surmounted in passing tne Ordunia 
spire of the Cantabrian Pyrennees; also the 
surveys and soundings of that part of the 
Bay of Biscay comprised within the limits of 
the harbour and bay of Portugalete. Two 
of Mr. Vignoles’ sons are pursuing the same 
noble profession as their father, the eldest is 
dead some twenty years or more, and the 
youngest is a clergyman of the Church of 
England.—Yours, C.E. 

22nd March. 


L A W. 

ACTION AGAINST A LAND COMPANY 
FOR TRESPASS AND BREACH OF 
CONTRACT. 

COUNTY ANTRIM ASSIZES. 

(Before the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Keogh). 

M'CULLOUGH V. ROYAL LAND, BUILDING, AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, BELFAST. 

The plaintiff in this action sought to recover 
£900, for damages sustained by him in con¬ 
sequence of a breach of contract made with 
defendants in the course of last year. The 
case came on for hearing on Monday at the 
Record Court, Belfast. 

Mr. Andrews stated the plaintiffs case. Plaintiff 
was building a number of houses of a class which let 
readily in Belfast. The Royal Land, Building, and 
Investment Company proposed to assist persons build¬ 
ing houses by giving them instalments of money on 
t lie security of the houses being built, and this security 
was obtained by a very clever arrangement on their 
part. When a house was bnilt a certain height, the 
company would advance a sum of money on the 
security of what had been erected. When the house 
had advanced another stage the company would 
advance a further sum of money, having as their 
security the further advance of the houses towards 
completion, and in this manner the Building Company 
had that security for their money which they would 
not have by giving the loan in a bulk sum previous 
to the houses being erected. In August, 1868, Mr. 
M'Cullough obtained the lease of a piece of ground 
in Wilton-street, on which he partially erected eight 
bouses. Having expended all his money, he applied 
to defendants for a sum of money to enable him to 
complete the houses. The company had an estimate 
made for the value of the houses as they stood, and 
that estimate was £400. They agreed to lend plain¬ 


tiff £300 in certain instalments of £60 each. The 
first instalment was to be paid when the bouses were 
one storey high, the second when they were ready for 
the roof, and the remainder as the houses advanced in 
their several stages towards completion. He would 
call the attention of the jury to the first and second 
instalments. The houses were made one storey high, 
and afterwards were in such a condition as to be ready 
for the roof. These two instalments having become 
due, plaintiff applied to the company for advances. 
Out of the first they made certain deductions, to which 
plaintiff objected as being illegal, but he was not paid 
one farthing of the second instalment. In consequence 
of the harshness of defendants in not paying him 
the instalments, plaintiff was unable to complete the 
houses. The result was that defendants entered upon 
the premises, and the houses, which the company had 
themselves valued at £400, were bought in by the 
chairman of the company for £100. In this manner 
plaintiffhad been deprived of his hard earnings of years 
of labour; and, when the facts were placed before the 
jury, he had no doubt they would give plaintiff, who 
had been reduced to a state of ruin by the treatment 
to which he had been subjected, large and substantial 
damages, which would place him in a position not in¬ 
ferior to that which he occupied when he commenced 
to hare dealings with this company. 

Plaintiff, examined by Mr. Munroe, said—In the 
month of August, 1868, he commenced to build eight 
houses in Wilton-street. Applied to the defendants 
for a loan, and it was agreed that he should receive 
£100, repayable by quarterly instalments. Was to 
receive £60 of the loan when the houses were one 
storey high; £60 when they were ready for the roof; 
and the remainder aa the houses advanced different 
stages towards completion. When the houses were 
one storey high, certain deductions were made out of 
it, which he disputed When the houses were ready 
for roofing he applied for the second instalment, which 
he did not receive; and, having no money, could not 
proceed with the building. Defendan s then sold tbe 
bouses for £100, giving him no notice of their in¬ 
tention to do so. Sued at the quarter sessions for 
£11 8s. 6d., when the case was dismissed without 
prejudice. 

Mr. John Browne, jun., deposed that he had been 
chairman of the company at the time this transaction 
took place. At the time of sale, he considered the 
houses were ready for roofing; and only that he had 
been informed by the secretary that plaintiff had run 
away, he would have advised the company to pay the 
second instalment. 

Plaintiff, in answer to his lordship, said he was at 
the houses from day to day until they were seized. 
He never left Beliast, aa reported. 

This closed the ca*e for plaintiff. 

Mr. Falkiner addressed the jury for defendants. 
He said his case was that everything had been done 
in this transaction in accordance with the ordinary 
rules and in the ordinary way in which business was 
carried on by this company. They had carried on 
business for a considerable lime, and advanced a great 
deal of money for building houses, and this was the 
first occasion on which they had any litigation. He 
would, however, be prepared to show that in this case 
they had acted with perfect fairness and good faith, 
and he thought he would not be astray in assuming 
with the knowledge and concurrence of plaintiff him¬ 
self. The first complaint he made was with regard 
to a sum of £10 on foot of the second instalment. 
Now he (counsel) considered when be came into court 
that the first instalment was closed. It was so con¬ 
sidered by the company, and hebelieved by all parties. 
It was brought up that morning by plaintiff, who 
complained that lie had not received the full amonnt 
of that instalment. It would be impossible for them 
to carry on business at all if all these old transactions 
were from time to time to be raked up after they had 
been settled and closed. As regards this instalment, 
there was a fair agreement between hhe parties with 
respect to it. No complaint bad been made respect¬ 
ing it, and it was too bad now, after he had come 
into court, to meet what was the real question in tiie 
case—Were these houses in the condition entitling 
plaintiff to the second instalment at the time it was 
applied for? The whole case, in the end, would 
resolve itself into that; and he would be able to 
prove that plaintiff never earned that instalment. 
Winter was coming on; the houses were roofless; 
the weather changing; and it became necessary, in 
the interests of all parties, that there should be a sale, 
the plaintiff not putting himself in a position that this 
company could advance further money. The sale 
had been conducted in a regular way. Mr. Browne 
himself had stated that it had been sold at a fair 
selling value - the market value of the property. No 
complaint was made about the matter for some months 
afterwards; and first he applied for £11, then for 
£30, and now he came before the jury demanding 
£900. If the original sum of £11 had been paid 
him, he believed there would have been an end to 
this case. This building society were bound to carry 
on their transactions with the utmost strictness, and 


it would be impossible for them to carry it on without 
it They lent money to parties without capital, and 
without security further than what the property on 
which the money was lent would be worth when 
completed. Mr. Andrews bad made a mistake when 
he stated that the property at the time the money 
was lent was worth £400, for it would not be worth 
that sum until plaintiff would have performed his 
contract and completed the houses. If they did not 
observe great strictness in conducting such a business 
they would likely very soon find themselves under a 
process of winding-up under the Court of Chancery. 
The question now was, were the houses ready for 
roofing at the beginning of September? It was tbe 
duty of the secretary to see that they were ready, 
and, if he did not, he would be dismissible. At the 
time the money for the second instalment was applied 
for, a committee, consisting of Mr. James Shaw and 
Mr. James M. Thomson, were appointed to report 
upon it. They did so, and reported that they could 
not recommend it, unless proper joists and roof timber 
were supplied. It was on this report the society had 
acted, and evidence would be given to show that they 
were correct in doing so. As to the sale, he main¬ 
tained that it had been done with the acquiescence of 
plaintiff, as he had received due notice of the sale; 
and further acquiesced in it by calling for the balance 
of the proceeds of the sale, and by suing at the quarter 
sessions for money had and received, without any 
reference to breach of contract or anything else. He 
showed that the company had acted with great fair¬ 
ness to plaintiff throughout, and even advanced him 
money before the mortgage was drawn out, and in 
conclusion called upon the jury to believe that they 
had acted with fairness and honestv in this transaction, 
and asked for their verdict for the defendants. They 
lodged £15 12s. 6d. in court, which he held would 
meet all the claims of plaintiff. 

Mr. J. C. Graham, secretary of the company, was 
examined, and gave evidence with regard to the de¬ 
ductions made off the first instalment. 

In answer to his lordship, he said be did not re¬ 
member having stated to any person that plaintiff 
had left the country previous to the sale; but he 
could not say whether he had or not. 

In reply to Mr. Kisbey, lie stated that Mr. Rea, 
who bought the houses at £100, had nothing to do 
with the company, and it was the first transaction he 
had with them. 

Mr. R. Barclay was examined in reference to a 
snm of money paid him out of the first instalment for 
conveyancing. 

Mr. Hugh Hamilton gave evidence as to the sale, 
which he said was conducted by him in the ord nary 
way. He got advertisements inserted in three papers, 
and 100 bills printed and posted in the usual way. 
£75 was the highest bid, and it was bought in by the 
chairman for the company at £100. 

Mr. Rea was examined with regard to his purchase 
of the houses. He was a bricklayer, and had been 
employed by plaintiff at these houses. Whin lie 
bought the houses lie considered lie was stepping into 
Mr. M‘Cullough’s shoes, and applied to the company 
for the same instalments as had been promised to 
plaintiff He was refused, and had to apply to the 
Imperial Building Company for a loan of £220 to 
enable him to complete the houses. 

Mr. Nicholl, a clerk in Mr. Graham’s office, was 
examined, and deposed that he had served a notice of 
the sale on the 5th December, 1868, in the house of 
the plaintiff’s mother. 

Messrs. James M. Thomson, T. H. Browne, and 
James Shaw, directors of the company, were examined 
with regard to the survey made of the premises when 
the second instalment was applied for. They stated 
that the houses were on the square, but the joists 
were insufficient, the doors and window-cases not on, 
and the sculleries and yards not covered, which was 
required before they considered the second instalment 
should be paid. 

Mr. Boyle, of the firm of M Lean and Boyle, soli¬ 
citors to the company, gave evidence with regard to 
the costs furnished about the loan and subsequent 
transactions, and also why he advised Mr. Graham, 

! who was also secretary of the Imperial Building 
Company, to obtain a loan for Mr. Rea out of that 
company, instead of out of the Royal Land Company. 

Mr. Kisbey then addressed the jury for defence, and 
contended that the notice was a good notice, and that 
defendants had a right to sell and exercise control 
over the property at the time they did. On the 
question of the breach of contract, he contended the 
eridence shewed that the houses were not ready for 
roofing at the time of the survey for the second instal¬ 
ment. In conclusion, he argued that the money paid 
into court was sufficient to meet the justness of plain¬ 
tiffs demand. 

Mr. Duffiit replied on the part of plaintiff, com¬ 
menting on the small sum plaintiff received in cash 
out of the first instalment, the balance being swallowed 
up in costs and fees. As to the payment of the second 
instalment, he maintained that the company should 
have paid it, as the eridence even by defendants’ own 
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witnesses proved that the houses were in a fit con¬ 
dition for the roof. As an explanation of plaintiffs 
having brought a case for the small sum of £ 11 8s. 6d., 
he said at the time he did not know the extent of his 
rights. 

His lordship then charged the jury, going minutely 
over the issues to be submitted to them, at the -atne 
time informing them that the question might be said 
to resolve itself to this—Was plaintiff entitled to the 
second instalment? If they should find he was, then 
he had sustained grievous damage in consequence of 
his not receiving it, and it would be their duty to find 
a verdict for the plaintiff. If, on the other hand, they 
believed he was not entitled to the second instalment, 
then the breach of contract was not on the side of de¬ 
fendants, and it would be their duty to find a verdict 
in their favour. 

The jury, after about half-an-hour's deliberation, 
returned a verdict for plaintiff, with £104 4s. damages, 
and 6d. costs, in addition to the amount lodged iu 
court. 


ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, KILCOCK. 

The new parish church, Kilcock, was conse¬ 
crated by his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin 
nn the 17th ult. It has been erected at a 
cost of about ^2,000. The building, which 
is the style of the 13th century, consists of 
a nave an& aspidal chancel, measuring 65 feet 
by 20 feet, robing-room, south porch with 
detached round tower and spire, the latter 
rising to a height of about 70 feet from the 
ground. The nave is fitted with open benches, 
and affords accommodation for one hundred 
persons. There is a handsome carved stone 
pulpit. The ancient font, which is an object 
of much archaeological interest, has been re¬ 
moved from the old church and placed in the 
nave. The chancel is separated from the nave 
by- a donble roof truss (acting as a chancel 
arch) supported by red marble columns, with 
carved capitals and corbels. The ceiling of 
chancel is of more elaborate design than that 
of the nave, being constructed with diagonal 
boarding stained and varnished. An impor¬ 
tant and highly artistic feature in the church 
is the stained glass. The chancel windows 
are devoted to the four JEvangelists, while 
those of the nave represent St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and the patron Saint of the Church, St. 
Patrick.. The west window, representing the 
4 Flight into Egypt,’ * Baptism of onr Lord,’ 
and the 4 Ascension,’ is a memorial to the late 
Mrs. Coates, and has been presented by her 
son, William Coates, Esq., of Knockanally, 
who also contributed the greater portion of 
the cost of the building. In the upper part 
of the tower is hung a fine bell of excellent 
tone, supplied by Messrs. Curtis and Son, of 
Middle Abbey-street. Mr. J. E. Rogers, of 
Great Brnnswick-streefc, was the architect; 
Mr. H. Sharpe, of Kells, the builder. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Philosophy of the Bath , with a History 
of Hydro-Therapeutics and of the Hot-Air 
Bath, from the Earliest Ages. By Durham 
Dunlop, M.R.I.A. Dublin: Moffat and Co. 

To those who have not made Hydropathy a 
special study this work of Mr. Dunlop’s will 
prove useful. In a very comprehensive form 
he lays before his readers the value of the* 
Bath, and its general applicability to the 
alleviation of all bodily diseases. 

In speaking of the defective condition of 
medical education, the author says:— 

“It is a positive truth, and as any one familiar 
with the treatment of disease must know, that a 
practitioner cannot be safely entrusted with human 
life who is not thoroughly proficient in surgical know¬ 
ledge. Yet so disgracefully defective is the system 
of medical education, and so utterly regardless are the 
licensing bodies of the public interests, that, without 
having passed any examination by a surgical board, 
a person may be registered as ‘ duly qualified’ to 
practise.. 

44 All these doors aud more are standing invitingly 
open, competing for candidates to enter, pay fees, and 
receive in exchange for their cash any combination of 
letters that may suit their purpose or tickle their 
vanity; iu vinuo of which they can then authorita¬ 
tively knock at the door of the General Medical 
Council, and demand to he placed on the register as 
‘ duly qualified practitioners,' legally licensed to 
commit manslaughter with impunity] And yet they 


may be, and as a rule are, profoundly ignorant as 
anatomists, miserably unacquainted with the organs 
of the human body, and their functions as physiolo¬ 
gists, completely destitute of even a smattering of 
rational hygiene, or of natural therapeutics, while 
thev may be so disgracefully illiterate as to be unable 
to ‘ stand on the same platform as the pupil teachers 
in the village schools of Scotland,' as Dr. Alexander 
Wood affirmed, or as Sir Dominic Corrigan said, that 
they 4 could not pass an examination for the place of 
a letter-carrier!'" 

In a chapter on 44 The Action of the Bath 
as preservative of Health,” we find the fol¬ 
lowing remarks:— 

“Now, as preservative of health, the peculiar and 
invaluable properties of the bath act, as we have 
observed, through the medium of the skin, by main¬ 
taining its vital organism in vigorous action, on 
which healthy nutritive life is so immediately and 
materially dependent. If we compare the action on 
the skin of a common hot-water bath, or of any 
bathing or washing process which merely cleanses the 
outward surface of the skin, with the mode in which 
the hot-air bath acts, the vast and salutary difference 
cannot fail to be at once discernible. Remembering 
what we have said about the surface of the whole 
body being covered over with some seven millions of 
tubes or pores—that those tubes are each about a 
quarter of an inch in length, and if stretched out, and 
laid end to end, would extend nearly twenty-eight 
miles—that this immense drainage system is designed 
by nature to relieve the body of its vicious secretions, 
and in return to convey by respiration and absorption 
healthy nutriment from the external atmosphere into 
the system—remembering, also, that in all cases of 
imperfect or obstructed perspiration, a deposit is 
formed at the mouth or external opening of each 
pore, which has the effect of thickening and harden¬ 
ing the epiderm or scarf skin, thereby tending to 
further paralyse the healthy action of the skin organ¬ 
ism, and sow the seeds of disease—taking all these 
well-established truths with us, any man of ordinary 
intelligence can readilv appreciate the unapproachable 
superiority of the hot-air over all other baths as a 
potent sanitary and sanative agent 

44 For what does the hot-water bath, or any mere 
surface washing of the body do ? No harm, assuredly, 
but the pores are not cleansed. The scaly dep sits of 
the scarf skin, which in a natural and healihy con¬ 
dition of body exfoliate to keep the pores free, are 
not removed by mere external bathing or washing, 
nor are the excretory functions of the skin stimulated, 
as they unquestionably are by the hot air bath At 
best, ordinary surface washing only cleanses the 
natural sowers of the body at their outlets , and of such 
cleansing it may be said — 

‘ It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen.’ 

Ordinary bathing or washing may keep the surface of 
the body in what is considered a state of cleanliness ; 
but, as compared with the action of the hot-air bath, 
such cleanliness is only like removing filth from the 
mouth of a sewer, instead of fashing the whole sewer 
itself. This is what the hot-air bath does, and hence 
its immeasurable superiority over all other appliances 
as an effectual means by which the whole sewerage 
system of the human body can be flushed, scoured, 
and cleansed of impurities, and the skin organism 
maintained in vigorous vitalitv. Persons who are in 
the daily habit, for instance, of using the shower bath 
imagine that the hot-air could add nothing to their 
cleanliness, comfort, and health; but they are very 
much mistaken, for, as it has been truly said, 4 the 
blacksmith begrimed with smoke and dirt, who freety 
perspires over his daily task, is cleaner, in the true 
sense of the term, than the best washed individual in 
the land. Surface washing alone will not suffice. 
To secure health, the blood itself must be purified, its 
inmost channels flushed and cleun^ed.’ This the hot¬ 
air bath atone can do,and the truth of this the habitual 
surface-washer can test for himself, Let him take a 
hot-air bath, and he will be astonished at the amount 
of apparent dirt which the gentle friction of the lund 
oh the softened epiderm will expose to view. This is 
the dead scarf skin, the removal of which promotes 
cutaneous respiration, with all its consequent advan¬ 
tages. 

44 We have already seen how essential cutaneous 
respiration is to health—that animals coated over 
with any substance impervious to air invariably die 
in a very short time. If, therefore, death would 
necessarily ensue from the total closure of the pores of 
the skin, it follows that any partial closure, involving 
imperfect action, must prove proportionately detri¬ 
mental to health. Hence, so vital are the functions 
the skin is designed to perform in the animal economy, 
that the highest medical authorities concur in affirm¬ 
ing, that the maintenance of its organism in a sound 
state is essential to vigorious bodily and mental health, 
and at the same time one of the very best preven¬ 
tives of disease. It is affirmed that fully three-fourths 
of the diseases to which civilized man is subject, are 


attributable to the closure of the pores of the skin, 
and therefore it is that the hot-air bath poMesses 
such invaluable qualities; for by no other means, at 
once so simple and enjoyable, can the functions of the 
akin be maintained in perfect vigor, and a healthy 
condition of body preserved. 

44 We must also take into consideration the habits 
engendered by civilized life, which is so exceedingly 
artificial that few, out of hundreds of thousands, live 
in anything approaching to a strict obedience to the 
laws of the human economy. Riches and poverty 
alike war against health, that is, have a tendency to 
create habits and modes of life which impair natural 
functions and induce or predispose to disease. Thus 
we almost necessarily depart in our customs and 
habits from what Nature designed, and so far as we 
do so, the greater is the tendency to impaired health. 
It is as a corrective of these morbid tendencies, that 
J the hot-air bath comesas a blessing to our civilization 
by affording a simple, yet powerful and pleasurable 
means, by which to counteract or avert the injurious 
effects it is calculated to produce.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Improvkuknts in the Manijfactukk o Arti¬ 
ficial Furl.— This invention. by Mr. David Barker, 
of Northfieet, consists in certain improvements in the 
treatment of coal, lignite, coke, peat, charcoal, and 
other carbonaceous substances so as to produce arti¬ 
ficial fuel capable of being applied to a variety of use¬ 
ful purposes. The coal or carbonaceous material is 
reduced to a state of powder or minute division, and 
the particles combined or agglomerated by the means 
after-mentioned. For the treatment of one ton of 
coal, or other carbonaceous material, about fifty-six 
pounds of pitch, or other ordinarily insoluble analogous 
resinous substance, are added to about five gallons of 
carbolic acid and from five to ten pounds of chloride 
of sodium (common salt), togeiher with such a 
quantity of water as may be considered requisite, and 
then boiled, by which means perfect mixture of the 
materials is effected, and a permanently liquid com¬ 
pound produced. This liquid compound is then, 
mixed, eiiher in a hot or cold state, in the proportion 
before-mentioned, with the coal or other carbonaceous 
material, and the substances thus combined then 
formed into blocks by any of the known means or 
machinery adapted to the purpose. Toe blocks of 
artificial fuel, having been thus formed, are subjected 
to the influence of heat, when-br the aqueous mois¬ 
ture contained the:ein is evaporated and an artificial 
fuel produced which, when burnt, is free from smell, 
is strongly cohesive, aud at the same time waterproof, 
or impervious to mo : sture. under the conditions to 
which artificial fuel is ordinarily subjected. It should 
he observed that the ah ive-mentioned proportions are 
approximate only, aud may be somewhat varied 
according to tho nature of the carbonaceous material 
under treatment, and to the degree of cohesiveuess 
which it is desired to impart to the fuel. 

The new municipal buildings, Belfast, which are in 
course of erection on the site of the old egg and poultry 
markets, in Victoria-street and Lower Chichester- 
street, for municipal purposes in connection with the 
Borough, are?!fast advancing towards completion, the 
principal portion of the building being now up to the 
second storey, whilst one part is being roofed. It is 
expected that in a short time the building will be in 
readiness for the transacting of public business. 

Modkrk Invention*. —That great invention tho “ Cronoghnph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has revolution¬ 
ised and superseded the clumsy old-fashioned “ Stop watch," seem 
lilcelv to be eclipsed in fame by that stiU greater and more useful in- 

k ventioo the *• Keyless Watch." Ths fact of no key being required 
enders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, the nervous, 
-nd invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to all parts or 
the world, is a convincing proof of their groat utility. Tho prices at 
which they are sold range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of thou 
are manufactured by Mr. J. W. Bek son, of Old Bond-street, and of 
the Steam Factory, Ludgato-hiD, London, who sends post free for 
2d a most interesting historical pamphlet upon watch s * 


NOTICE. 

The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to- Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin . 

rates of subscription (in advance j— 


(Town.) 
Yearly . . 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly . 


(Post.) s. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly .20 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application . 
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The Belfast Exhibition . 


HE working 
men of Bel¬ 
fast have resolved to get 
k up a Local Exhibition 
ia connexion with the 
forthcoming Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Lon¬ 
don, and it is intended to 
be opened in the Ulster 
Hall, Belfast, on Tuesday, the 17th May. 
With the highly influential patronage and 
energetic executive committee they have 
secured, the workmen may now look forward 
to a successful issue, creditable to themselves 
and worthy of the town. The various manu¬ 
facturers should throw themselves into the 
matter, and assist the workmen by contri¬ 
buting from their workshops and warehouses. 
This has been done to a very large extent, 
and the nobility and gentry of the neigh¬ 
bourhood have promised to contribute from 
their art-treasures and scientific collections 
sufficient to make of itself a valuable, inte¬ 
resting, and instructive exhibition. One of 
the results of local workmen’s exhibitions is 
intended to be the support of schools of art, 
as referred to in the prospectus of the London 
International Exhibition, and in the speeches 
delivered at the meeting when this movement 
originated in Belfast. Indeed, considering 
the growing extent of Belfast, and the success 
of its commercial enterprise, it is strange that 
it is until now without a school of art worthy 
of its benevolence, wealth, and enterprise. 
An effort is now being made to accomplish 
this object, and a committee has already 
been formed; and probably a town meeting 
will be called to awaken the interest of its 
wealthy merchants, who only require to have 
the matter properly laid before them to secure 
their most hearty co-operation, and to follow 
the example of such men as Charters, Mul- 
holland, Johnston, and others whose names 
stand so creditably before the hundreds and 
the thousands in the various subscription 
lists for local and other philanthropic pur¬ 
poses. 

The following is taken from a circular 
which has been issued by the committee :— 

Belfast and North of Ireland Exhibition , in connec¬ 
tion with the Workmen's International Exhibition , 


workmanship, manufacture, &c. It is confidently 
believed that the exhibition will be as interesting and 
successful as it will be unique in the annals of Belfast. 

In order to ensure success, and to make the exhibi¬ 
tion attractive and useful, the committee appeal to 
the nobility, gentry, and manufacturers of the pro¬ 
vince for the loan of works of art, pictures, oil-pain¬ 
tings, engravings, drawings, photographs, sculpture, 
antiquities, curiosities, scientific novelties, objects of 
natural history, flowers, plants, decorations, &c. Any 
of the above articles will be thankfully received by 
the committee, at the Ulster Hall, not later than 
Saturday, the 14th of May. Such articles as may be 
forwarded will be carefully protected ami secured from 
injury while on view, and duly returned at the close 
of the exhibition. 


ROBINSON’S 

PATENT CONSERVATORY. 

In this number we give an illustration of a 
conservatory on a new principle, and capable 
of being adapted to any requirements for 
nourishing and protecting all classes of trees, 
flowers, or plants. It can be constructed of 
every variety of form, suited to any position, 
either as a lean-to, with end or front abut¬ 
ting, to a drawing-room, saloon, or ball, or 
as an independent bouse. In the case of 
being placed with an opening from an apart¬ 
ment, it is particularly suited, and can be 
arranged that the whole house may be taken 
from one standpoint or concentrated into a 
mirror and repeat the effect, which can be 
enjoyed from any part of the room. What¬ 
ever position, form, or size the house is made, 
it will always have a picturesque appearance. 
The peculiarity of its construction consists 
in the base being formed of metal with a bold 
moulding, made in 60 many angle-pieces and 
straight parts, all in short lengths, with 
flanges drilled and suited to each other, 
secured with small bolts and nuts, laid down 
upon any level surface, not requiring any 
masonry or brickwork, consequently making 
the total cost of a conservatory, vinery, or 
whatever may be the class of house, very 
much les3 than ordinary houses. It can be 
easily, if required, enlarged, changed in posi¬ 
tion, or entirely removed without deranging 
any of its parts. The sashes comprising the 
house are made to a size, not exceeding 5 ft. 
by 4 ft. each, suited to their different posi¬ 
tions, and are placed with their stiles over¬ 
lapping each other; and a piece of timber (of 
any breadth required) between in a perpen¬ 
dicular position, and perforated more or less 
according to the amount of ventilation neces¬ 
sary, with covering-pieces, similarly perfo¬ 
rated, to cover or uncover, to admit or ex¬ 
clude the air, controlled by a handle and 
lever easily worked. This ventilating appa¬ 
ratus diffuses the air generally over the 
house without draught, and forms a very 
ornamental feature. The ridge is surmounted 
by an ornamcntsl cresting and finials at 


London^ 1870. 

The general committee of the above undertakings 
have resolved to hold the local exhibition of arts and 
manufactures in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on the 17th 
of May n**xt, and ten following diys. They have 
appointed an executive committee, to adopt such 
measures as they may deem advisable for procuring 
contributions in fine arts, natural history, and other 
objects of interest and instruction from gentlemen in 
Belfast and the North of Ireland, in order to supple¬ 
ment the workmen's display, and to carry out the 
general arrangements of the exhibition. 

The workmen of the North of Ireland have been in¬ 
vited to exhibit specimens of the particular bran hes 
of work in which they are engaged. Each workman 
will have the opportunity of showing his skill in his 
own special department, or of calling attention to any 
improvement in the manner of manutacture he may 
wish to introduce, and the public will be able to 
understand the whole process of construction through 
which a completed article has passed. 

The working men have taken up the matter 
warmly, and have already applied for a large space 
for the exhibition of articles of their own invention, 


each termination. This house has a very 
pleasing effect, and may be placed with ad¬ 
vantage, and form an ornament to a space to 
be filled or where an object is required, with 
far greater effect thau any other house of this 
description that has ever come under our 
notice. The inventor is one of our own 
townsmen; he has gone to great trouble 
and expense in getting up this house and 
making it perfect, with a view to create a 
trade in our city. He manufactures them on 
his own premises by the aid of steam power, 
sawing, planing, and moulding machinery, and 
we wish him every success in his undertaking. 
We may also add that the patentee (Mr. 
Samuel Robinson, builder aul contractor, 11, 
Westland-row) has patented sevoral of his 
inventions, of which those members of his 
own trade are well aware. 


CORK CUVIERIAN AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The last meeting of this society for the session 
1869-70 was held in the Library of the Royal 
Cork Institution on Wednesday evening, 13th 
inst., R. R. Brash, Esq., M.R.I.A., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Robert Day, M.R.I.A., exhibited an l 
gave some account of an ancient Irish stone 
idol, which has lately passed into his collec¬ 
tion. It was taken by the late Mr. Cooke, of 
Parsonstown, from Cloghan, a castle of the 
O’Moores situate on the banks of the little 
Rossna, about three miles to the south of the 
town of Bauagher. The “Annals of the 
Four Masters ” inform us that the castle was 
demolished “ through* fear of the English,” 
a.d. 1548. The idol represents a rude female 
figure carved in limestone, $iul measuring 22 
inches in height. It resembles others which 
occur in many of our old castles, &c., whore 
they are supposed to have served as lucky 
stones in warding off the evil eye and ill 
fortune. For this reason they are generally 
found built into the walls over the arched 
doorways, and occur at Ballinahinch, Bully- 
finboy, and Moycasky castles, Co. Tipperary. 
The castle of Lemanaglian, King’s Comity, 
Timakoe, Queen’s County, and in some few 
old churches that occupy in all probability 
the sites of early Pagan temples, to which 
these idols belonged. One occurs in the old 
church of Doroth, near Drogheda, another 
in the exterior of the eastern gable of the ol l 
parish church of Seir Kyran, King’s County, 
and another in the old church of Roches- 
town, County Tipperary. These grotesq le 
figures are known to the peasautry as *h ta¬ 
na-gigs. With this he exhibited a very small 
and perfect bronze celt, the sides of which 
projected above the top, and so formed a de¬ 
pressed upper edge. This is a peculiarity 
commonly met with in Italian objects of a 
like kind, but is of extremely rare occurrence 
in this country. It was found near Ennis¬ 
killen. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

A general meeting of the Academy wa3 held 
on Monday evening at 19 Dawson-street. 
The chair was occupied by 

W. M. Hennessey, Esq., F.R.S. 

Rev. John O’Hanlon read a paper on the 
“ Missing Book of Clonenagh.” The rev. 
gentleman said he wished to bring under the 
notice of the academy some particulars regard¬ 
ing this valuable historical record, which 
apparently had not come under the observa¬ 
tion of Irish scholars in thoir time, and vet 
there seemed fair seasons for supposing that 
a prized remnant of the past had not been 
destroyed at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century. Clonenagh was a monastery 
near Mountrath, in the Queen’s County, and 
was erected by St. Fintan. Keating, in the 
preface to his History of Ireland, spoke of 
the “ Book of Clonenagh” as amongst the 
records of first importance, and which 
survived to his time. The latest record he 
(Rev. John O’Hanlon) hid been able to 
obtain regarding the existence of the monas¬ 
tery, dated back to the eleventh century. 
The book of the monastery, he thought not 
unlikely, had been kept by a family living ou 
the tribe lands of Leix for several generations. 
The reverend gentleman then gave an account 
of the efforts he had made to obtain traces 
of the book. His great object, however, was 
to put some information respecting it on re¬ 
cord, in order that the attention of literary 
inquirers might be directed to it, with a view 
to its recovery. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by Mr. O’Flanagan, the paper was referred to 
council for publication. 

Dr. Sigersoa read a paper on “ Sepulchral 
Urns and Buried monuments in the County 
Tyrone.” 

Sir William Wilde, Professor Sullivan, and 
other gentlemen discussed the paper, which 
was also referred to council for publication. 

Dr. David Moo.e read a paper on the 
“ Morphology of Sexes in some Dheeeous 
Plants.” 
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THE WORKING MAN IN AMERICA. 
Mr. Thomas Connolly, stonemason (whose 
papers, published under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts, London, have been noticed 
in this journal), has addressed a letter to the 
editor of the Daily Telegraph , which we transfer 
to our columns:— 

There is not a single State in the Union 
where you can so truly learn the character of 
the American people as the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, or where those qualities which dis¬ 
tinguish them from' the peoples of Europe 
can more dearly be discerned. For an in¬ 
habitant of the British Isles it has an especial 
interest. Upon its shores the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed, simple men from Dorset and Devon, 
whose severe morality and ardent love of 
liberty, although a little intolerant, laid the 
foundation of this great republic, and moulded 
the thought and government of it. Upon its 
soil the mighty power of Britain received the 
first rude shock, which taught its king and 
people the impolicy of departing from just 
and free government, and well and bravely 
have her children fought, in the senate and 
on the battle-field, to crush the power of 
slavery in the land, and make labour free 
upon this continent. Here also was the 
workman for the first time emancipated from 
the serfdom of the middle ages, his labour 
rendered honorable, and himself dignified by 
education ; and here at the present time is a 
population of over one million and a-quarter, 
every one of whom, with few exceptions, can 
read and write. 

Nowhere on earth has a people achieved a 
greater triumph, under ths disadvantages of 
soil and climate ; for in a land limited in ex¬ 
tent—145 miles by 70—with no natural re¬ 
sources except ice and granite, and a Boil 
comparatively barren, only 20 per cent, of 
which is cultivated—336 cities, towns, and 
villages have sprung up, the homes of in¬ 
dustry, happiness, and contentment. The 
face of the country looks beautiful in the 
summer time, its Bea coast indented with 
numerous bays, and its rugged surface mostly 
covered with the foliage of stunted dark pine, 
hemlock, and birch, studded over with neat 
comfortable homesteads, villages of wooden 
houses painted in bright colours, and cities 
with their tall church spires, spacious fac¬ 
tories, and substantial public buildings. This 
State is conveniently cut up with rivers, 
which, running over its rugged surface to 
the sea, supply splendid water-power to propel 
the machinery employed in her industries, 
while her railroad system connects every 
town with the rest, and affords facilities for 
their traffic. Although travelling is as cheap 
here as in England, those lines pay from 8 to 
12 per cent.—a gain owing to the economy 
with which they have been constructed. At 
its western extremity the Green Mountains 
rise in parallel ridges about 25 miles apart, 
which diversify the scenery and attract the 
tourist. The land under cultivation is chiefly 
in small farms, the labour of which is done 
by the owner and his family, and the excellent 
markets which the cities and towns offer for 
the sale of their productions compensate in a 
measure for the poor fertility of the soil. 
Better cultivation is improving it. Men of 
science have directed their attention to its 
neglected state. The Board of Agriculture 
has established a college at Amherst, where 
200 students at a time learn the science of 
farming, and each of the fourteen counties has 
agricultural societies on the same plan and 
for the same purpose as those in England. 
Nowhere on earth are sobriety, thrift, and 
cleanliness more apparent than in those home¬ 
steads, and nowhere can the effect of educa¬ 
tion on a rural population be more clearly 
discerned. In dress and manners they differ 
little from the well-to-do people of the cities 
and towns. Every village has its liberty pole 
and church, its school and lecture-hall. Like 
the mother country, the people of Massa¬ 
chusetts rely more on manufactures for their 
sustenance than on the cultivation of the 
soil; for, while the returns of 1865 give 
68,000 engaged at agriculture, there were 


271,421 persons employed at trades and in 
her factories. The next returns will not 
show much relative difference in the numbers 
employed, if we judge by a comparison of the 
two last; for although the production in¬ 
creased from 295,000,000 dols. in 1855 to 
517,000,000 dols. in 1865, or 72 per cent., the 
population increased only 8 per cent,; the 
increase of wealth being accounted for by 
improvements in mills and machinery. Every 
article which can administer to the comfort 
or even to the luxuries of a people is manu¬ 
factured here, from shoes and blankets to 
whiskey and revolvers, 180 different kinds 
being enumerated; and, although some pro¬ 
duced are not equal to those in England, a high 
tariff procures a market for them throughout 
the Union, and enables the makers to live at 
the expense of other States. Every county 
is famed for some branch of business—even 
the little towns and citieB have trades peculiar 
to them. Some employ only a few hands; 
but the manufacture of cotton, calico, mousse- 
line-de-laine, hosiery, woollen goods, the 
making of clothing and straw bonnets, the 
tanning of leather, the making of shoes and 
boots, the cutting of nails, the building of 
machinery, locomotives, and steam-engines, 
and the manufacture of fire-arms, are indus¬ 
tries which employ a great number. The 
large factories are generaUy on the edge of 
some river, where water-power can be made 
available to propel the machinery; but pro¬ 
vision is also made for steam-power when the 
water fails. The cotton mills on the Fall 
River, and on the Merrimac at Lawrence and 
Lowell, are equal to any in the manufacturing 
districts of England, and perhaps superior 
in their arrangements. A dam across the 
Merrimac at Lawrence gives a fall of 28 feet, 
and a short distance below it are the Pacific 
Mills, built of red brick in a sort of Venetian 
style, of which the main building is 800 feet 
long and seven storeys high. Two and a-half 
million dollars are invested in it, 60,000 dols. 
of which belong to the workpeople. It con¬ 
tains 100,000 spindles for cotton, with clean¬ 
ing, picking, and carding machines to supply 
them ; 16,000 spindles for worsted, 22 print 
machines, and 8,500 looms for weaving calico 
and mousseline-de-laine, 7,500,000 dols. worth 
of which is annually sold ; 3,600 persons are 
employed—1,680 men and 1,510 women, the 
remainder being girls and boys between 10 
and 18 years of age. The company do much 
to promote the comfort of their workpeople, 
by providing a library of 5,000 volumes for 
their use, and the establishment of a sick 
fund, to which all are bound to contribute ; 
and by entrusting the management of the 
tenement lodging-houses to proper persons. 
But I very much question that English opera¬ 
tives would bear the same restraint. 

LoweU, 26 miles from Boston and 13 from 
Lawrence, is also on the Merrimac River, 
close by the Pawtuckett Falls, which are 33 
feet high. It is one of the best manufactur¬ 
ing cities in the Union, having over fifty mills 
of various kinds, in which 13 or 14 million 
dollars and 18,000 hands are employed, 9,000 
of which are females. The Merrimac mills, 
five in number, and a set of print works, are 
the largest in the city. They employ a capi¬ 
tal of 2fc million dollars and 2,500 hands, 
1,800 females and 700 males. There are 
105,000 spindles and 2,588 looms; 85,000 
pounds of cotton are consumed per week, 
490,000 yards woven and 545,000 yards dyed 
and printed. The grinders get 2 dols. cur¬ 
rency per day of eleven hours, the stripers 1 \ 
dols., the spinners 80c., and the weavers 90c. 
a-day. The printers earn from 3 dols, to 4 
dols. a-day. This mill is about the fairest 
specimen of the factory system in New Eng¬ 
land, the machinery of the newest and best 
description, and the arrangements for the 
hands to execute their work perfect in every 
respect; the rooms are scrupulously clean, 
and the window-sills garnished with every 
variety of plants. The houses where the 
workpeople reside are the property of the 
company, who receive a rent for them, and 
regulate the price to be charged for board— 
viz., 2 dols. 75 c. for females and 8 dols. for 
men. 1 went through a double house where 


about 80 females were boarded, and for which 
the parties who managed it paid 316 dols. a- 
year. Everything was nice and clean, the 
rooms set off with good furniture and pictures, 
and the arrangements for dining as complete 
as in any hotel; but it was only a barrack 
after all—a fact which marks the principal 
difference between the factory system of New 
and Old England. In the latter the social 
family life is not broken up; in the former, 
except in a few instances, it is so as a rule. 
The workpeople of the factories in the Old 
Country generally marry; here marriage 
occurs in few cases. Formerly the labour in 
the mills was chiefly done by native Ameri¬ 
cans ; now the English, Irish, and Canadians 
divide it with them. The Fall River mills, 
in number and extent, bid fair before long to 
equal those of Lowell, being at the eastern 
terminus of the Long Island Sound steam¬ 
boats. There are great facilities for ship¬ 
ment to New York and other ports. The 
population of the town, which doubled during 
the war, is about 23,000; it contains 22 mills, 
chiefly built of granite, which employ a capital 
of 7,000,000 dols. and 7,500 hands; there are 
590,000 spindles and 12,800 looms, which 
manufacture 150,000,000 yards per annum. 
The pay-roll of the different companies ex¬ 
ceeds 230,000 dols. a month. 

But of all the industries in this State, 
there is not one, in my opinion, which she 
can so fairly claim as indigenous to her soil, 
or in which she could so successfully compete 
with other nations, if not excel them, as those 
of the tanning of leather and the making of 
boots and shoes. They are industries which 
even the blighting influence of protection 
cannot destroy, with a tariff dead against 
them. At the present time there are about 
380 establishments for the tanning and curing 
of leather, which employ over 4,000 hands, 
and annually produce over 16,000,000 dollars’ 
worth, and in manufacturing 32,000,000 pairs 
of boots and shoesper annum, valued at over 
53,000,000 dols. There are employed 33,000 
men and 13,000 women. Before 1860, boots 
and shoes were chiefly made by hand; here 
they are now as much an article of manufac¬ 
ture by machinery as the spinning or weaving 
of cotton, and at a saving of 25 per cent, in 
the item of labour. The trade is principally 
in the centre of the State, each city, town, or 
village adopting some special branch. Mil¬ 
ford, Hopmgton, Hollistone, and Medway 
make men’s thick boots ; Randolph, Stough¬ 
ton, Braintree, and North Bridgewater make 
men’s calf boots; North Brookfield and 
Spencer, men’s brogans; Haverhill, George¬ 
town, and Topfield, men’s thin shoes and 
half-boots; and Sangers, Marblehead, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, and Lynn, manufacture 
women’s shoes and boots. Some of the 
factories employ 600 or 800 hands, and all 
are furnished with the best machinery,- by 
the aid of which they turn out the work so 
quickly, that I might have had a pair of 
ladies’ boots made for me while I was looking 
over the place. In the basement of the 
building the hides of leather and the cloth 
are stamped out to the required patterns, and 
fitted ready for the women to close them with 
their sewing machines; after which they are 
lasted by men, who are confined to that busi¬ 
ness, at 5 cents a pair; next, the sole is 
pressed to its proper shape with a machine, 
and stitched on with another; after which 
the edges are pared and pressed, then sand¬ 
papered and polished on the soles; after 
which the heels, which are already made, are 
nailed on for another man to pare, and an¬ 
other to polish and gloss the edges. They 
are then inspected, after passing through 
about twenty different men's hands. Most 
of the men employed were native Americans, 
who stated that they are more comfortable at 
their work, and earn more money with less 
labour, than on the old system of handwork, 
their wages ranging from 15 dols. to 24 dols. 
a week. I see no reason why the system is 
not more generally adopted in England, other 
than a want of knowledge and enterprise on 
the part of employers. All the machinery 
can be had for money, and I feel certain that 
English workmen could adapt themselves to 
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its use, and that their condition would be 
bettered by its introduction. Now that our 
members in the House of Commons are dis¬ 
cussing an Education Bill, let me remind 
them that the power by which Massachusetts 
exercised such influence in this Union, and 
overcame the difficulties of soil and climate, 
is her public schools; and fully is it recog¬ 
nized by her Government, for they are in¬ 
creasing them in number and efficiency every 
year. In the past year they added 99, making 
a total of 4,937 public sehools, at which 
243,425 children attended, out of 266,745 
persona in the State, between the ages of 5 
and 15 years; 3,450 under 5 years, and 23,377 
over 15, also attended the public schools, the 
total cost of which for the last year was 
5,070,000 dols., or at the rate of 19 dols. a 
head for every child between 5 and 15 years 
of age in the State. This is how the Yankees 
train their children, and how they invest 
their money; and, you may rest assured, if 
they did not see a return from it they would 
not long continue to do so. Let England, 
with all her wealth, try a good investment in 
the same manner, and I feel certain her work¬ 
people will continue to be where, even with¬ 
out education, they have always been—in the 
front rank of civilisation and industry. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN TOWNS. 

The beneficial action of trees and shrubs 
(said Mr. Ingram, in the course of an address 
delivered in Leicester) in a town consists not 
only in the work the roots perform of re¬ 
moving decaying matter from the ground, 
but they effect a further good. Plants absorb 
carbonic acid, and give out oxygen; and as 
in towns the air is vitiated by carbonic acid 
and other products of combustion, the multi¬ 
plication of trees, shrubs, and plants, large 
and small, increases the volume of oxygen, 
which is the vital principle of the air, and so 
adds to the salubrity of every street or square 
in which they grow. 

Trees are not alike in taste or constitution. 
Adapted by nature to suit the varying cir¬ 
cumstances found in the world, some thrive 
best in rich, others in a poor silicious soil; 
some delight in a calcareous soil; others 
abhor it: hence all trees are not equally 
suited for planting in towns. Accustomed to 
the pure and refreshing breezes of the moun¬ 
tain-side, some of the pines and firs fail to 

? *ow in an atmosphere not altogether pure. 

he cedar of Lebanon is a tree of wonderful 
adaptability, and should be introduced in the 
new plantations on the raoe-ground. The 
Wellmgtonia appears to thrive everywhere, 
as does deodar and Lawson’s cypress. De¬ 
ciduous trees, with large woolly or hairy 
leaves, are not suited for towns ; the particles 
of carbon that float in the air resting on the 
leaves, often destroy them. The smooth¬ 
leaved lime, the Oriental plane, the syca¬ 
more, elm, ailanthus, chestnut, and acacia 
are amongst the trees best suited for planting 
in towns. The evergreen oak is a noble tree, 
and it might be planted experimentally. The 
aucuba, holly, lilac, laurustinus,—all do well 
in town gardens, and recent experience shows 
that mauy plants do exceptionally well, even 
in the smoke of great cities like London : the 
chrysanthemum is an example. 

There are many climbing plants that, while 
they embellish a house, purify it, sending 
roots about its walls, where impurities are 
often found, and thus assisting to check all 
unwholesome exhalations; amongst which 
may be enumerated ivy, Virginian creeper, 
clematis. Fruit trees planted against the 
wall of a house do more than embellish it, 
although the vine is sufficiently handsome to 
grow even without hopes of fruit; it is one 
of the most valuable sanitary plants that can 
be employed; its roots travel far in search of 
the pabulum they love, and nothing is too 
gross for a hungry and healthy vine. What 
more striking illustration is wanted of the 
cunning alchemy of a fruit tree; who would 
dream, looking at this dry stem and those 
diy roots, that so wonderful a production as 
a luscious pear or a juicy bunch of grapes 
could be the vital result of their action. 


We speak of the impurities of a town, and 
although the causes actually arise within it, 
the effects extend beyond its limits, and par¬ 
ticularly when a river passes near, which has 
been made a common sewer. Towns are as 
often injured in sanitary respects by the ac¬ 
cumulation of matters which have been per¬ 
mitted to increase around them as by internal 
pollution. The palliative immediately sug¬ 
gested by the proximity of low lands sur¬ 
charged with sewage is heavy cropping. I 
would intersect the fields with trees, such as 
willows, poplars, and alders, abolish perma¬ 
nent meadows, and grow mangold wurtzel, 
turnips, beet, Italian rye grass, cabbage, and 
such quick-growing vegetables, and keep the 
land constantly cropped. The poor sandy 
wastes of Barking Creek, in spite of the 
counter predictions of Liebig, have, when 
irrigated by London sewage, grown wonder¬ 
ful crops of rye grass. 

A remarkable instance of the power of 
plants to divert malarious exhalations was 
lately related to me. Washington Observa¬ 
tory, U.S., is situated in a deadly marsh: 
the observer’s assistants were killed off whole¬ 
sale. Sunflowers were sown all round, and 
the period of greatest luxuriance was about 
the time when fever was most rife ; the happy 
result was that fever disappeared, the plants 
luxuriating on the poison that had killed the 
unfortunate astronomers. 

Trees draw up from the depth of the earth 
moisture that, charged with animal or other 
impurities, would otherwise appear in mias¬ 
matic exhalations; the moisture oxygenised 
by vegetable action is liberated into the air 
free from taint, and fit for human lungs. 
Trees present in their myriad leaves an im¬ 
mense evaporating surface, and the influence 
they exert on climate is greater than is com¬ 
monly supposed. 

However animate and instinct with life the 
outward or aerial development of a living tree 
may appear, its terrestrial action is not less 
interesting. Although we cannot see, we 
may imagine the eager progress of the roots 
in search of food, penetrating the dark re¬ 
cesses of the soil, or rising to the surface 
where the ground is warm and rich, or stretch¬ 
ing wide, led by some wonderful instinctive 
power towards soil more congenial than it 
found near the tree. The root action of a 
tree is not only wonderful in the mechanical 
force it exhibits in feeding the hungry living 
thing it sustains, but in the power of selection 
and repulsion possessed by these functions. 

It has occurred to me that trees or their 
roots might be employed as filtering machines 
about wells open to the suspicion of being 
tainted by the percolation of foul matters 
into the water within them; a network of 
roots round the well would probably keep 
everything of a nature calculated to render 
the water impure from passing in. Southey, 
in describing the Well of St. Keyne and the 
efficacy of its waters, gives us a good practi¬ 
cal fact with his beautiful poetry. 

As we have seen, vegetable life is stimu¬ 
lated by the application to it in the soil of 
the various waste and refuse substances, the 
wreck of humanity, the decay of animal mat¬ 
ter, the results of the attrition of civilized 
life with the forces of the world. The solu¬ 
tion of the question as to the disposal of the 
sewage may appear more practicable; we have 
hungry ground that might profitably be en¬ 
riched by the waste of cities ; we have plants, 
the produce of which might be increased by 
being fed on the same substances ; but that 
obstacle to ponderable bodies, space, inter¬ 
venes ; the collection, transport, and distri¬ 
bution of manorial matters from our great 
cities to our hungry soils is surrounded with 
difficulties; but as these are great, so must 
our exertions be to overcome them. 

The earth is ready to absorb and deodorise 
matters up to a certain extent. Tho plants 
are ready to seize the substance placed in the 
earth and prepared by it for their food. Let, 
therefore, the earth and the plant, as the 
means provided by nature, be employed both 
in town and country as far as practicable. 
The result will be purer air, better water, 
and enriched soil, that will give our teeming 


millions greater resources of food, which may 
be regarded more highly when it is considered 
the result of native skill, intelligence, and 
industry. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT, 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 

In the House of Lords, Earl Cadogan moved 
for copies of any correspondence which might 
have recently passed between Her Majesty’s 
Chief Commissioner of Works and the sur¬ 
veyor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with reference 
to the monument to the late Duke of Wel¬ 
lington in course of erection in that church; 
a return of copy of agreement entered into 
between the Board of Works and Mr. Stevens, 
the artist selected to execute the work; pay¬ 
ments made to Mr. Stevens on account of the 
work itself, or to others for purposes in con¬ 
nection with it; dates of payment; sum 
originally voted by Parliament for the erection 
of the monument; and balance remaining 
available for the completion of it. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne said the Government 
would not object to the return if the noble 
lord pressed for it, but it being expected that 
the work would be completed within a year, 
and it being probable that the original terms 
would not be adhered to, it would be better 
to await its completion. Earl Cadogan ex¬ 
pressed his belief that unless a further sum 
was voted by Parliament the work could not 
be completed, for of the £14,000 originally 
voted all but £1,000 had been expended, and 
of this a considerable portion would be ab¬ 
sorbed by expenses other than those of the 
monument itself. Four years ago, on his 
calling attention to this matter, an assurance 
was given that the work was in a forward 
state, and he feared there would be still more 
delay. The commission was first given to 
the artist in 1858, one condition being that 
a complete model should be produced and 
placed in the cathedral in a very short time ; 
but this condition was modified by Lord J. 
Manners when First Commissioner of Works, 
who, in view of its gigantic size, proposed 
that only a portion of it should be so pro¬ 
duced, and even this had never been done. 
It was not, moreover, till 1867 that a model 
was completed, and unless a further grant 
was furnished there was no more prospect 
than four years ago of the completion of the 
work. The Marquis of Lansdowne was in¬ 
formed by the First Commissioner that the 
monument was likely to be completed within 
the present year, and it would, therefore, be 
better to await this before producing the re¬ 
turn or inquiring into the execution of the 
work. After some further conversation, the 
Duke of Richmond thought the return would 
show what the available balance was, and 
would clear up the doubts which appeared to 
beset the question. Notwithstanding, there¬ 
fore, the apparent disinclination of the de¬ 
partment, it would be better that it should 
be produced. The motion was then agreed to. 


Cork School or Art. —A silver medallion h is 
been awarded to Mr. Jeremiah Mullins, coach-painter, 
and student of the Cork School of Art, by the 
Worshipful Company of Coachmakers and Coach 
Harness Makers of London, for the best drawing and 
painting executed in competition with the students of 
Schools of Art engaged in these trades throughout 
the United Kingdom. The award was made by the 
Science and Art Department, and accompanied by 
the following letter:— 

u Science and Art Department, 

. 44 London, 29th March, 1870. 

** Sir—T he department has pleasure in transmit¬ 
ting to you, at the request of the Coach Makers and 
Coach Harness Makers’ Company, the silver medal of 
the company, which has been awarded on account of 
your success in drawing it the examination held by 
the department in March and April, 1869. The 
award has been adjudged in compliance with the 
resolution of the company, passed at a meeting of 
their court, held on the 4th March, 1869, viz., 

4 That the silver and also the bronze medal of the 
company should be placed at the disposal of the 
Science and Art Department, to be presented to any 
person or persons (actually engaged in the trade of 
coach buildiag) who shall pass the best examination 
in freehand drawing.’” G. F. Dcncombe.” 

14 Mr. Jeremiah Mullins, School of Ait, Cork." 
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NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
HOLYWOOD, COUNTY DOWN. 
With this No. we give an illustration of the 
proposed new Catholic Church, Holy wood, 
for the Rev. J. O’Laverty, P.P., M.R.I.A. 
The design was selected in a competition to 
which we referred in our number for August 


room for themselves when burnt. It is im¬ 
possible not to enjoy the examination of such 
an exemplification of the dominion of mind 
over matter. 

Each day one chamber is emptied of its 
burnt and cooled down bricks and another 
chamber is filled with green goods. The 
height of each chamber is only from B ft. to 


9 ft., or about that which a man can reach 
with his hands, so that the bricks can be 
easily taken in and out, and they are not 
subjected to too great a weight when at a 
high temperature. Any repairs can also be 
at once done to any one of the chambers as 
it gets emptied in its turn. 

In every process of treating clay, with a 




1 st, 1869, and at the same time gave a de¬ 
scription of the building, which we need not 
reproduce, as the drawing speaks for itself. 
The church was designed to suit a plot of 
ground adjoining the Presbyterian Church 
(the ground was the generous gift of Mr. 
Robert Read, of Holywood), and as the flank 
elevations would be almost entirely concealed 
by the adjoining buildings, the front elevation 
has been the chief care of the architect, Mr. 
T. Hevey, Belfast, whom we may safely con- 
gratulate on having produced a design which 
will bear favorable comparison with any we 
have as yet seen. 


HOFFMANN’S ANNULAR KILNS. 

The Hoffmann Kilns for burning lime and 
bricks erected in and about Belfast have, for 
some time past, excited considerable interest, 
in consequence principally of the great sav¬ 
ing in fuel (from 60 to 80 per cent.) effected 
by their use—one shilling’s worth of common 
coal slack being found sufficient for each ton 
of lime or 1,000 of bricks burned. Besides 
this great advantage, the burning is most 
perfect, and waste is altogether avoided. The 
Belfast Hoffmann bricks are well known as 
the most perfect ever brought into Dublin ; 
and the production of lime from Mr. Murland’s 
immense kiln, on the same principle, in the 
County Down, though very large, is found to 
be quite inadequate to the demand. We need 
not speak of the production of the Dublin 
Hoffmann kiln; those paying it a visit can 
judge for themselves. 

In an article in the Engineer of the 3rd of 
December last the following description of 
the Hoffmann kiln is given :— 

The extraordinary and widespread success 
of these kilns, the beauty of the scientific 
principles they so ingeniously embody, and 
the many fresh applications of which they 
are capable, are well deserving a careful 
study. The kiln substantially consists of a 
long railway-tunnel-shaped passage, forming j 
a long annular channel or ring. This ring is 
divided into twelve, or, as in the case of the 
oblong annular kiln, fourteen compartments 
which may be made to communicate or to be 
separated from each other by the raising or 
lowering of a partition or damper. These in¬ 
tercepting dampers are lowered in grooves 
built into the walls of the furnace imme¬ 
diately after each flue ; or inserted from the 
side through the doorways. To each com¬ 
partment there is an entrance doorway, which 
can be closed with temporary brickwork. 
Flues lead from the bed of each compartment 
to the central smoke chamber, which com¬ 
municates by a main flue with the chimney 

outside.The state and progress of 

the fire can be at any time easily seen through 
the apertures at the top, down which the fuel 
is fed; and as the draught is under perfect 
control, the heat can be at once raised or 
lowered as may be required. The low 
temperature at which the gases leave the 
kiln is indicated by the fact that a high 
chimney for getting up the draft is required. 
There is thus a perpetual current, so to say, 
of bricks, which is brought slowly to revolve 
against, and in the contrary direction to, a 
perpetually revolving draught. In the green 
stage of the bricks they thus come in contact 
with air at a comparatively low temperature, 
and then gradually advance towards higher 
temperatures until they are at last burnt. 
Each stack of bricks to be burnt is therefore 
most ingeniously made to combine succes¬ 
sively—(1) the functions of a grate with bars; 
(2) of a Siemens regenerator for heating the 
air to be burnt; (3) of a drying-room for 
themselves when green, and (4) of a cooling- 


view to drying it in the open air or to burning 
it, it is absolutely necessary to carry out these 
operations gradually at the risk of cracking 
and splitting the goods. This kiln, from its 
very gradual action, and absence of sudden 
changes of temperature, produces no “ wast¬ 
ers ” from these causes, and the bricks can 
also be burnt in a much more moist state 
than in ordinary kilns, as the heat is very 
gradually brought to bear upon them ; though 


ease with which they can be fired. They do 
not require skilled or “ union labour; ” and 
here science has again done away with that 
empirical skill often ac piired, and sometimes 
exerted, at the cost of much waste. The cost 
of labour is, in truth, reduced both as to 
quality and quantity. 

In pottery and similar kilns the fuel is 
encased in open retorts,, out of which the 


of course it is always best to set them when 
in as dry a state as possible. 

By means of the existing air-tight envelope 
formed by the sand on the top and sides, and 
by hermetically closing the flues and feed¬ 
pipes, the kilns can be closed up and left to 
themselves for five days and more. They 
can therefore be easily left alone for twenty- 
four hours, and thus they need not be fired 
on the Sunday. This is aiso evidence of the 


gases can flow without the fuel coming into 
contact with the goods. 

ANNULAR KILNS AND FURNACES. 

In all there are not less than five hundred 
of these kilns at work in different parts of V e 
world—Europe, the United States, India, and 
Australia. In En gland and her colonies alone 
there are upwards of one hundred in use, and 
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the power of production within merely Eng- 
landand Ireland can be reckoned at nearly one 
million of bricks daily . Our Admiralty use 
live, the Indian Government several. More 
than one hundred oblong kilns are at work. 
At Berlin, where the inventor is living, a 
society composed of the users of these kilns 
has been established, and they issue a quar¬ 
terly volume containing very sound and ela¬ 
borate papers on the manufacture of bricks, 
pottery, lime, and cement. In Germany the 
kiln is, in fact, not merely used for burning 
bricks and lime, as is almost entirely the case 
in England, but also pottery and Portland 
cement. Excellent results, as regards quality 
and quantity of production, have been obtained 
by Messrs. Dykerhoff, of Biebrich, and others, 
by the application of annular kilns to the pro¬ 
duction of Portland cement. The plan adopted 
in Germany is to form this important cement 
into bricks, and then to burn them in the usual 
way. The terra-cotta work of the new market 
at Shrewsbury vfSLQ burnt in these kilns by 
Mr. Ensor, of the well-known tire-clay works 
near Burton-on-Trent. Amongst its other 
important applications are those for roasting 
iron and other ores and making coke. The 
very easy way in which the draught can be 
regulated and the temperature increased and 
diminished, also point to its application to 
the important purpose of annealing malleable 
iron castings. Successful experiments in this 
direction have been carried out already. 

The powers of production of these kilns 
vary from 4,000 to 40,000 bricks daily, and 
for lime from 10 to 100 tons per day. The 
larger Bizes are generally made of an oblong 
shape, as the circular form covers up too 
much ground. The absence of smoke from 
them allows their being set up in localities 
where other kinds would be indicted as nui¬ 
sances. Messrs. Kelk, Waring Brothers, and 
Lucas were thus allowed to set up two kilns 
at Kensington for making up the clay from a 
railway cutting in the Metropolitan Railway 
direct. During two years they there made 
25 millions of bricks. The consumption of 
smoke is also obtained in a legitimate way, 
and not, as is often the case, by an undue 
consumption of fuel. We could scarcely have 
believed in the great saving of fuel effected 
without the evidence before us. As Professor 
Thompson, of Belfast, has observed, “for 
both the brick burning and the lime burning, 
the saving of fuel, relatively to that consumed 
by the ordinary methods, is such as to appear 
at first sight almost incredible.” Messrs. 
Waring Brothers erected some years ago, for 
only eighteen months’ use, a kiln at King’s 
Cross, under the superintendence of Mr. H. 
Wedekind, the agent of Mr. Hoffmann. As 
compared with the common Scotch kiln it is 
stated that as regards labour in burning 1,000 
bricks there was a reduction form Is. 6d. to 
only 6d.; in coals, from 7s. 10$d. to Is. 6d.; 
and in loss by “ wasters,” from Is. to nil, or 
a total saving of 8s. 4Jd. per 1,000. Messrs. 
Joseph Cliff and Son, the well-known fire¬ 
brick makers, near Leeds, inform Mr. H. 
Chamberlain, the agent for the North of 
England, that they only use one-third of the 
fuel they did in ordinary kilns. In a recent 
letter the Swan Banks Company, near Halifax, 
who have five of these kilns, state that while 
they formerly paid 5s. Id. per 1,000 for burn¬ 
ing in their old kilns, they now pay only 6$d. 

ON THE THEORY OF BRICK BURNING. 

We give elsewhere a description of and the 
results obtained with one of the most suc¬ 
cessful and economical kilns ever used for 
burning bricks and similar ware, and we will 
now attempt to deduce the principles upon 
which these results are obtained. There is 
some difficulty in establishing a perfectly 
accurate basis of comparison, as certain clays 
require much more heat than others, besides 
other difficulties. In furnaces such as com¬ 
mon brick and other kilns working at high 
temperatures, there are two obvious sources 
of thermal loss—the heat carried by the fire 
gases up the chimney, and the heat contained 
in the bodies to be heated at their exit from 
the furnace, or heat which is not merely lost 
in itself, but also causes a loss of time and 


work in cooling. The hot air from ordinary 
kilns often passes away during a considerable 
part of the process at a red heat. As regards 
the heat left in the bricks themselves after 
burning, it can easily be imagined what a 
great store-house of heat is contained in the j 
several hundred tons of brick at a white heat , 
operated upon in an ordinary kiln. Amongst i 
the bodies to be heated before any useful 1 
effect can be produced is also necessarily the j 
kiln itself. Another important cause of loss 
of heat is therefore the loss caused at each j 
interruption in the working of an ordinary j 
kiln. Almost the whole of the heat taken up 
in the mass of masonry is lost, as it is ne- j 
cessary to wait till the kiln be cooled down ! 
before proceeding to charge it afresh. 

A pretty accurate estimate of the expendi¬ 
ture of heat in burning bricks may be formed 
by comparing the quantity of fuel actually 
used with the quantity of heat theoretically 
required. The following data will enable us 
to make the calculation :—1,000 bricks ready 
for the kiln weigh about 10,000 lb., and lose 
during burning about 15 per cent., or 1,500 
lb. One pound of water requires for evapo¬ 
ration 05*2 units of heat. The steam escapos 
from the kiln at a temperature of about 300 
deg. Cent., and it must, therefore, be heated 
from 150 deg. to 300 deg. Cent. The specific 
heat of steam is *847. The bricks them¬ 
selves, weighing 8,500 lb., are heated to about 
1,200 deg. Cent., and the specific heat of clay 
may be taken as *200. 

These data give the basis for the following 
calculation made by Herr Versmann, a Ger¬ 
man savant, formerly assistant to the late 
Mr. Graham, of the Royal Mint:—1,500 lb. 
of water to be converted into steam require 
1,500 x 052 units of heat = 978,000 units ; 
1,500 lb. of steam to be heated to 300 deg. 
Cent, require 1,500 X 150 X 0*847 = 190,575 
units ; 8,50) lb. of d r y bricks to be heated to 
1,200 deg. Cent, require 8,00 x 1,200 X 0*200 
= 2,040,0 )0; total, 3,208,575 units of heat. 

Now to burn 1,000 bricks in a common kiln 
certainly not less than 10 cwt. of coal are re¬ 
quired, or an absolute heating effect of 8,000 
units, which is equal to 10 X 112 X 8,000 = 
8,900,000 units of heat. Therefore the pro¬ 
portion will stand thus :—Units of heat theo¬ 
retically required, 3,208,575 ; unit 3 of heat 
practically required, 8,900,000; difference, 
5,751,425, or 04 per cent. 

This calculation shows an actual waste of 
64 per cent, of heat; but even this is not all, 
as we must not forget that the whole of the 
heat required to raise the temperature of the 
ordinary kiln to 1,200 deg. Cent, is entirely 
lost in the subsequent cooling. The most 
serious loss is chiefly due to the following 
causes :—The kiln, being allowed to cool after 
each burning, the whole brickwork must be 
heated afresh each time. A strong radiation 
of heat also takes place from the walls during 
burning. Further, a large amount of air is 
uselessly heated in the fireplace at the be¬ 
ginning, and the flame escapes too directly 
and too rapidly towards the end of the opera¬ 
tion. Now all these difficulties are overcome 
in the construction of Hoffmann’s kilns, be¬ 
cause in them the air required for sustaining 
combustion is passed over bricks which have 
been burnt a day or two before, and is heated 
to at least 300 deg. Cent. The waste heat, 
therefore, instead of escaping directly into 
the chimney, passe* over air-dried bricks, 
which lose all their moisture and actually 
become red-hot before any fuel is used. The 
vast importance of these two points can 
easily be shown by calculation. One cwt. of 
coal requires for complete combustion about 
1,000 lb. of air, which are brought to the 
temperature of the fireplace at the expense 
of part of the coal. The amount of heat re¬ 
quired to raise the temperature of 1,000 lb. 
of air to 300 deg. Cent, is the same as will 
raise 0*2669 x 3 x 1,000 = 800 lb. of water 
from 0 deg. to 100 deg. Cent. Taking the 
heating effect of the coal as equal to 8,000 
units, the require 1 heat will be obtained by 
800 x ioo 1A . . - _ _ 

—8 000— 5=5 10 ll) . °* coa b 0r a ^ on ^ 9 P er 
cent, of the coal to be burnt. The benefit of 
j utilising the waste heat is, therefore, twofold 


| —(I) the moisture of the bricks is converted 
into vapour; and (2) the heat accumulates in 
the bricks. 

One thousand air-dried bricks contain, as 
as stated above, about 1,500 lb. of water, 
which require from 1J per cent, to 2$ per 
cent, of coal for evaporation, or about 25 per 
cent, of the whole quantity of coal required 
for burning 1,000 bricks. The heat accumu¬ 
lated in the bricks may be estimated by 
assuming that the bricks require to be heated 
to 1,200 dog. Cent., and that the first 300 deg. 
Cent, are furnished by the waste heat, which 
is equal to 15 per cent. 

There would thus be a saving of, say, 59 
per cent, in fuel by the simple arrangement 
for heating the air and utilising the waste 
heat. The heat is also utilised in the most 
scientific manner possible. As the trans¬ 
mission of heat from a hot body to a cooler 
one is in proportion to the difference of the 
temperatures existing between them, it is an 
axiom universally attempted to be carried 
out in all applications of heat to drying and 
warming bodies, that (say) a heated current 
should be applied to the body at its hottest 
stage ; and that, when at a lower temperature* 
it should come in contact with the body in¬ 
tended to take up heat when at its lowest 
stage of temperature. 

In the Hoffmann kiln there is yet another 
important source of saving in the fact that 
the moisture is driven into the chimney, and 
is never carried over the fuel, uselessly con¬ 
veying away, as it would do, enormous 
amounts of latent heat. The effects of 
moisture in combustion are well known in 
the case of cold-blast furnaces. These work 
much bettor in cold than in warm weather, as 
the cold air then contains much less moisture. 
Another source of economy of fuel is that the 
most inferior qualities—any sort of fuel, in 
fact—wood, turf, small coal—can be used. 
This is due to the fact that the combustible 
is merely dropped down into compartments 
containing bricks already at a high tempera¬ 
ture, and supplied with air already heated. 
The carbon can immediately combine with 
the oxygen, and the heated gases thus quietly 
revolve ronnd to the next compartment. 
Lastly, amongst the other influences rather 
difficult to estimate with exact precision, 
but nevertheless in action, may be reckoned 
the influence of the particular construction 
of the kiln in relatively diminishing the radi¬ 
ation from the brickwork of the furnaces. 


THE ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND. 

A general meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening in the Museum Buildings, Trinity 
College, the Rev. Maxwell Close in the chair. 
Dr. Macalister (hon. sec.) read a letter from 
M. Coumbary, director of the Imperial . 
Meteorological Obervatory at Constantinople, 
stating that a large meteoric stone had fallen 
at Mourzouk, south of Tripoli, in North 
Africa. When it fell it emitted a number of 
sparks and explosions which so frightened a 
number of Arab soldiers in the neighbourhood 
that they fired their guns at it. This stone 
is about a metre in diameter, and seems to be 
of pure meteoric iron. The Director of 
Affairs in Tripoli (M. Carabella) states that 
in the district of Waddad, in North Africa, 
the Sultan and the chief men of his court use 
iron weapons which are made from meteorites, 
which are said to fall frequently from the 
sky in that district. In reply to the chair¬ 
man, Dr. Macalister stated that the communi¬ 
cation had been made to one of their members, 
Mr. Scott, and he believed the meteor in 
question would be forwarded to this country 
for examination. Dr. Emerson Reynolds, 
V.P., exhibited a perforated crystal of Galena. 
The crystalite, which forms a perfect hexa¬ 
gonal prism, was found in a vein of cackspar 
near Tullainore, and was doubly interesting 
because of its singular perforation, and show¬ 
ing a somewhat close relation between the 
nonemetric and diemetric and hexagonical 
systems. Mr. S. Yeates exhibited a number 
of pocket spectroscopes suitable for use in 
examining minerals. 
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RAILWAY REFORM. 

We believe that the first step towards railway 
reform must be a reform in the management. 
Few persons who, from duty or inclination, 
have investigated the details of the manage¬ 
ment of any considerable line of railway, can 
have failed to notice the enormous ratio the 
expenditure bears to the revenue. This it is 
that accounts for high fares and high rates 
of carriage; and it is not too much to say 
that the public will experience no relief in 
either direction until the management of 
railways is conducted on more economical 
principles. This discussion has hitherto 
been confined almost solely to the question 
of passengers’ fares, and little, if any, atten¬ 
tion has been given to the equally important 
branch of the subject which embraces the 
carriage of goods. We say equally impor¬ 
tant, althougn, when we look at the enormous 
quantity of goods which must be conveyed 
from one point to another, as compared with 
the number of persons who may or may not 
travel, as their interest or pleasure deter¬ 
mines, it would appear that a reduction in 
the rates of carnage of goods is the more 
necessary benefit of the two. Cheap travel¬ 
ling is highly desirable, and business is pro¬ 
moted by any increase in the facilities afforded 
for getting from place to place at the most 
moderate outlay, and in the smallest space of 
time, but no reduction in the price of a rail¬ 
way ticket can make up to a very large class 
of people the large additional cost added to 
goods by the present high rates of freight. . . 

There is, perhaps, hardly a business carried 
on within the confines of this kingdom which 
is not dependent, to a greater or lesser extent, 
upon railway carriage. Whether the seat of 
* manufacture be at Aberdeen or at Falmouth, 
at Grimsby or at Galway, the supplies of the 
raw material inwards, and of the finished 
material outwards, must, in nearly every case, 
pass through the hands of a carrier; and, 
although the cost of such carriage is in many 
instances but a small percentage on the value 
of the article carried, in the case of cheap 
commodities it forms a serious item of cost— 
often great enough in amount to make the 
production of an article impossible in one 
locality, or profitable in another, where the 
distances are less considerable. 

High rates of carriage contain an element 
of evil whieh is highly injurious in a great 
commercial community. They limit the 
market of the trader, and force him to deal 
in an inferior article, because he cannot afford 
to pay the high freight ht would have to give 
if he sent his orders farther from home. A 
tradesman in business in Warwick will thus 
be compelled to seek his supplies in Birming¬ 
ham, in preference to sending his orders to 
London—not because the Birmingham goods 
are equal or superior to what he would receive 
from London, but owing to the difference in 
4he rates of carriage between the two places. 
It may be said that if the London goods are 
so much better in quality they should bring a 
better price, and so restore the discrepancy 
caused by the difference in the cost of car¬ 
riage; but how rarely can a tradesman fix 
the price of an article in general request ? 
If he demands a higher price than usual, his 
neighbours will make capital out of the cir¬ 
cumstance, and undersell him immediately. 

So important is this question of carriage 
that many manufacturers offer to meet the 
difficulty oy delivering orders carriage paid. 
This course is not altogether satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it is merely transferring the 
burthen from one shoulder to the other. The 
manufacturer’s motive is to secure custom, 
and not to pay the freight-bills of needy pur¬ 
chasers ; and whatever inducement is held 
nut to effect sales finds its quid pro quo in 
the invoice in some other form. “ Carriage 
paid to any part of the United Kingdom ” is, 
therefore, a euphemism for inferior quality 
or other commensurate drawback. Now and 
then it happens that, the seat of manufacture 
being in a district where rents are low and 
labour is eheap, the manufacturer is really 
bo advantageously placed that he can afford 
to give advantages equivalent to the cost of 
carriage between his works and the market 


taking his goods. These are exceptions to 
the rule, and for all practical purposes it may 
be safely assumed that high rates of carriage 
tend to restrict consumers to a comparatively 
narrow circle of supply. 

Where the line should be drawn, and at 
what rate or rates inland carriage should be 
fixed we are not prepared to say, nor is it 
material to attempt to define what practical 
experience can alone determine. One thing, 
however, is quite certain, that the rates of 
carriage now chargeable on merchandize are 
much higher than they ought to be, and that 
the time will come when there must be a 
wholesale reduction on all lines of railway. . . 

The great cost of railways, the enormous 
outlay m their administration, and the ex¬ 
cessive expenses incurred in maintaining the 
rolling-stock, and keeping the permanent way 
in order, may be pleaded in defence of the 
existing system; and this brings us to the 
point from which we started, that high rates 
of freight and high passenger fares are the 
natural result of the costly and extravagant 
manner in which railroad business is con¬ 
ducted. The reform must begin with the 
executive, and until that step is taken we 
doubt whether agitation will accomplish much, 
either in the way of securing the carriage of 
goods at more moderate rates, or in procuring 
so large a reduction in railway fares as some 
people look upon as desirable.— Grocer . 

MESSRS. MAGUIRE AND SON'S, 
DAWSON-STREET. 

The extensive additions and improvements 
lately effected in this establishment warrant 
us in taking special notice of it at the present 
time. For more than a century 10 Dawson- 
street has been a hardware store, and in its 
rere still exists the old factory wherein large 
contracts were carried out, even so far back 
as the last century; amongst other works of 
importance, the iron railings at present en¬ 
closing St. Stephen’s Green were wrought in 
1815. The great increase of business conse¬ 
quent upon a reduction in prices in 1865, in¬ 
duced the firm to make arrangements for 
extending their premises, and for dividing 
their establishment into departments, viz., 
“ the house furnishing department,” “ the 
builders’ ironmongery and marble depart¬ 
ment,” and “the manufacturing and engi¬ 
neering department.” These three leading 
departments, although totally distinct in 
management, are personally superintended 
by the firm. To the house furnishing de¬ 
partment nine new showrooms have been 
added; one room is devoted to the display of 
electro-plate of A 1 quality, a splendid stock 
of which is always on view, consisting of 
epergnes, vases, urns, Ac., and cutlery of 
superior finish will be found in the same room, 
every article of which is stamped with the 
name of the firm as a guarantee of superior 
quality. Another room is set apart for baths, 
for fenders and fire-irons, for trays, dish- 
covers, and tea-urns, for iron bedsteads, and 
for garden vases, seats, and implements, Ac. 
In this department the firm seem most anxious 
to stand pre-eminent, and they certainly not 
only make a large display of beautiful and 
useful goods, but show the utmost courtesy 
and attention to their customers. It is worthy 
of notice that the excellence of the goods sup- 

E lied by Maguire and Son is such that they 
ave received orders to furnish different first- 
class houses in London, Naples, Florence, 
India, and China, and other distant places. 
In the builders’ department the chief sub¬ 
divisions are: marble mantel-pieces, which 
are shown in every variety of colour and 
design. The large wareroom where these 
are exhibited is in itself worthy of a visit. 
We were shewn, in our hurried visit, some 
beautiful Gothic designs with grates en suite , 
some of which had been made specially from 
the designs of Dublin architects. We ob¬ 
served, among other foreign marbles, Broca- 
telle, Janne de Castille, Malplaquet, Rose 
Napoleon, and pure statuary; we, however, 
saw plaiuly that Maguire and Son aim speci¬ 
ally at the encouragement of native produce, 
as at least two-thirds of the stock is in Irish 


marble, manufactured by Irish workmen. 
Polished marble columns m every colour are 
supplied to any given size. Kitchen-ranges 
and grates form a still more important feature 
in this department. The kitchen-range show¬ 
room is immediately beneath the marble- 
room; and here we were shewn every des¬ 
cription of range, manufactured by Maguire 
and Son, from those suitable for clubs, hotels, 
Ac., to the smallest cottage stove; we were 
also shewn ranges made by S. Flavel and 
Co., Radcliffe and Co., and other celebrated 
makers. The firm seem to think very highly 
of a new range designed and manufactured 
by them exclusively. It certainly shews some 
important advantages : it heats a large oven, 
boiler, and hot-plate perfectly from one fire; 
roasting is done before the fire, and, above 
all, no brickwork is required, as the flues are 
constructed in iron, so that the range is per¬ 
fectly self-setting and self-acting. Cut and 
wrought nails are here sold by the ton weight; 
and rain-water goods, sash weights, and other 
metals used by builders, are kept in stock of 
every size and description. Sheet lead and 
pipe lead form also an important item of 
trade, any quantity of which can be sent out 
cut to any size at very short notice. A ware- 
room containing the stock of locks, hinges, 
fasteners, screws, and all the minor details of 
building requirements will be found upstairs. 
We were shewn some beautiful specimens of 
tiles for floors, hearths, walls, Ac., for the sale 
of which the firm hold the sole Irish agency 
of Messrs. Malkin and Co. A wareroom in 
the basement is at present being fitted up 
with samples of the horse-stalls, loose boxes, 
cow-house fittings, and improved stable fit¬ 
tings, for which the house is now celebrated. 

We were taken to the new iron works and 
factory through a covered-in bridge over 
Dawson-lane, which connects the factory with 
the warerooms. Here we were pleased to 
observe all the work in progress, some of 
which we had seen in its finished state in the 
warerooms. We were first taken to the top 
of the new building, and shewn two large 
workshops, in which are constructed all con¬ 
servatories, vineries, and other horticultural 
buildings, of every size and design, some of 
which were near completion, while one large 
vinery, intended for Enniskillen, lay on one 
side packed and waiting for the earner. We 
understand that in these buildings Maguire 
and Son are able to compete successfully with 
the English and Scotch houses. 

In the next loft under these are placed the 
plumbers, gasfitters, brassfinishers, and tin 
and coppersmiths; under this again is the 
engineering shop and store-room, where every 
description of pumps, boilers, Ac., for hot 
water heating apparatus and steam work, 
taps, valves, basins, and bath work are kept 
in stock, in a finished state, ready to be 
worked up in the various out jobs. In the 
rere of this is the new smithy, where iron 
gates, railings, and fence work are being 
manufactured, and from which the firm have 
just sent out the railings which now surround 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Clyde-road, and 
St. Andrew’s Church, in St. Andrew-street. 

The firm have a very large business in hot- 
water heating apparatus, which they fix in all 
parts of Ireland; and as it is undoubtedly 
the best system of heating, they have given 
it great attention, and have introduced many 
important improvements. They strongly re¬ 
commend their own tubular boilers for safety 
and economy, and the valves they introduced 
are perfect. All the kitchen ranges manu¬ 
factured by the firm are fitted and put to¬ 
gether in the same workshop. 

Hydraulic rams for raising water; turbines, 
which are supplied by Maguire and Son for 
turning lathes, blowing organ bellows, and 
numerous other purposes, can be now advan¬ 
tageously worked in Dublin by the Vartry 
high-pressure water supply. Geoghegan’s 
patent safety apparatus is shown in the factory 
at full work, and it effectually prevents water 
pipes bursting in frost or under high pressure. 
Gasworks for private houses are put together 
and sent out from this factory, and fixed in 
any part of the United Kingdom. Laundry 
I and drying-room apparatus has also received 
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considerable attention. The celebrated water 
filters, which are so strongly recommended 
by onr city analyst, are all made in this 
establishment, so that the public may be 
certain of getting the genuine filter as im¬ 
proved by Maguire and Son. They are now 
sent regularly to all parts of England, and 
many go from time to time to the Continent, 
and to India and China. We sincerely hope 
that the same success will continue to attend 
the management of this establishment, which 
affords permanent employment to a large 
number of hands. 

The various alterations in this now very 
extensive concern were, we understand, car¬ 
ried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Joseph Maguire, of 201, Great Brunswick- 
street. 


THE BELFAST WATER WORKS. 

In its report of the proceedings of the Belfast 
Water Commissioners at their fortnightly 
meeting on the 6th inst., the local News-letter 
has the following :— 

REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

“ Lodgements in bank since last report are—On 
debenture, £600 ; taxes collected, £349 5s. Id; water 
valve, Ac., sold, £2 14s. 9d; total £751 19s. 8d 
Balance in bank, £7,447 4s. 9<l. The committee re¬ 
commend the Board to issue cheques for the following 
amongst other payments:—J. D. Cooper, £700; 
Public Works Loan Commissioners—year’s interest 
on £19,333 6s. 8d. ending the 11th instant— 
£966 18s. 4d; do. on account of principal debenture, 
£666 13s. 4d; interest due debenture-holders, to 6tb 
Inst., £275 lls. 8d., less income-tax, £5 14s. lid.” 

Mr. Shaw moved, and Mr. Priestly seconded, the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. Rea objected to the Board paying the item of 
£700 to Mr. J. D. Cooper, as it might turn out, 
when the works were finished, that Mr. Cooper would 
owe the Board far more than this sum in fines an d 
penalties. He would like to hear Mr. Carlisle’s 
opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Carlisle said he believed they would have to 
pay the amount There would be a vast amount of 
extras on the work—indeed, on the £11,000 dam 
there would be extras to the amount of £5,000, and 
after all it was a question whether the dam would be 
of any use at all or not. 

Mr. Rea—That’s very pleasant 

Mr. Carlisle—It’s a great pity that our hands are 
tied up that we cannot help paying for those extras. 
I believe those extras are absolutely useless, and that 
£15,000 of the ratepayers’ money is just thrown away. 

Mr. Shaw—There is no use reflecting on the con¬ 
tractor, for he must act according to the engineers’ 
instructions. 

Mr. Carlisle—l*m not reflecting on the contractor 
at all, but I blame the old Commissioners for appoint¬ 
ing the engineers they did. I may say that if this 
dam was full to the brim, at the end of eight days 
there would not be a drop in it. 

Mr Rea—Upon my word this is very agreeable. 
This isa dam such as we read of in the “Arabian N ighta.* 
And a neat little paragraph in the papers containing 
Mr. Carlisle’s statement would be more interesting 
than anything that has appeared in them since the 
Coercion Bill passed through the instrumentality of 
the Liberals. Upon my word a happy thought strikes 
me. Might we not make a neat little profit by this 
magical dam by just advertising its virtues and invit¬ 
ing tourists from England and Scotland over to see 
it? 1 am sure if they were made acquainted with its 
wonders, they would flock to it in crowds, and would 
have no objection to wait for the whole eight days to see 
the charm working. We have a precedent for this. 
There was a girl in Wales, and it was intimated by 
her parents that she could do without food, and all 
England was in a ferment, and doctors went, and 
just as the girl had shown she could do without meat 
she dropped off. Now, what’s the Welsh fasting girl 
to this wondrous magical dam? It’s full of water 
one day, and in a few days not a drop in it, and it 
only cost £15,000. You may pay this sum if you 
lice, but I must ask the secretary to put down my 
name as protesting, just to prevent mistakes in futura 

Mr. Moffett was of opinion that the money ought 
to be paid at once. If not paid, the works might be 
stopped. 

Mr. Rea—I beg to propose “ that this amount of 
£700 to Mr. Cooper be omitted for the present, and 
that the Law Committee be directed to report to the 
next meeting as to how matters stand between Mr. 
Cooper and the Board, and whether or not the Board 
can safely pay this £700.” 

Mr. Carlisle seconded the amendment 

Mr. Shaw said he would not oppose the amendment. 
However, he thought they were bound to pay the 
money on the ei gineers’ certificate. 
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The amendment was carried, Mr. Moffett dissent¬ 
ing. 

The report, omitting the item of £700, was then 
adopted. 

Mr. Moffett—I think the man should be paid his 
money, as it is justly earned. 

Mr. Rea—If all the world would turn Quakers 
there would be no war; but I think it is a curious 
doctrine for an orthodox-Presbyterian of sixteen stone 
weight to lay down, that if a fellow asks yon for 
money you are to give it 
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papers announce a testimonal, dinner, con¬ 
versazione, or other agreeable entertainment. 

In conclusion, I am of opinion, with your 
correspondent, that the Institute class could 
be revived with profit, and the sooner it is 
done the better for art in Dublin. 

Another Unfortunate Architect 

WHO WANTS TO LEARN. 


REMUNERATION TO 
CIVIL ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[7/ it to be distinctly understood that although we give place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in rams.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —I have read the advertisement in the 
Builder and Building News alluded to by 
your correspondent, “An unfortunate Irish¬ 
man who wants to learn,” in your last num¬ 
ber, and the same idea struck me—are there 
no assistants capable of condncting the busi¬ 
ness of an architect’s office to be found in 
Dublin? Well, I think that whatever the 
architects’ assistants know of their art, their 
masters and employers, as a general rule, 
know less; for, after some years’ experience 
of Dublin architects, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is scarcely such a thing as 
an art architect in Dublin. We are, of course, 
all aware that a great display of brass plates 
bearing the name are to be seen on many 
doors in town, bnt I, nevertheless, adhere to 
my statement that there are not more than 
half a dozen architects in the city, the re¬ 
mainder are nothing better than surveyors,— 
gentlemen who, the moment a client desires 
a villa, rush to Ker’s “ Gentleman’s House,” 
or Wicke’s “Villa Architecture”; and if a 
church is to be manufactured, deliberately 
turn over the leaves of Nesfield’s or Shaw’s 
Sketches, and transfer French or English 
churches by the score from the lithographed 
page to sundry sheets of doable elephant, 
which, after undergoing various scrapings, 
erasures, and alterations, are duly signed, 
sealed, and delivered; the building is executed , 
and the papers teem with puffs about the “ new 
church designed by, and carried out under 
the able superintendence of the talented 
architects, Cogg and Prigge, Esquires, of 
this city.” 

Now, is there no remedy for this state of 
things ? Are there no men in Dublin who 
have a real knowledge of art ? Well, there 
are a — few, and for the present we may he 
thankful that we even have some, and must 
only endeavonr to increase their number, 
so that we may in time equal our English 
brethren, who are, I must acknowledge, far 
ahead of us in the fine art portion of our 
business. 

I think that there could not be a better 
way of bringing out the ability of a young 
architect, and of teaching him to design and 
draw with expedition, than the system of 
sketching clubs or classes. A couple of years 
ago, when the Institute class was in existence, 
it was painful to observe the paucity of 
members who attended; two, and sometimes 
only one member thinking it worth his 
while to leave his home or to forego the 
attraction of the concert or the theatre. 
Now this shews a very bad state of things, 
and I think that instead of the Institute 
abandoning the class, it ought to have 
held out further inducements for the attend¬ 
ance of students, in the way of prizes of 
books or medals, to be given perhaps for the 
best sketch in the month, or three months, 
to be decided by the students’ own votes, or 
by the council of the Institute. Unless there 
is some such inducement, I fear that a sketch¬ 
ing class will not succeed in Dublin, where 
there is a difficulty in getting members of the 
Institute, who ought to shew the example, to 
attend the ordinary meetings held only once 
a month ; whilst in English towns the classes 
and meetings are generally crowded, and 
London can support several architectural so¬ 
cieties ; and I know from experience that the 
only occasions that the members of the 
Dublin Institute attend is when the notice 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —This subject, to which I ask your 
attention, and the attention of your readers 
and the public generally, has been recently 
placed directly before me. It may be of pro¬ 
fessional and public utility that the facts 
should be ventilated in your columns. I do 
not know, of my own knowledge, that the 
facts are true, but, so far as finding them in a 
letter from the solicitor to clients of mine 
can fix them, the fact is so. Having the 
pleasure of the public confidence in the 
practice of the profession of a civil engineer, 
and being anxious, on my own account, and 
also on that of the profession generally, to 
approach and discharge my professional 
duties with credit to myself and advantage 
to my clients, I feel it is only fair and reason¬ 
able that the remuneration for duties ad¬ 
mittedly so discharged should be reasonably 
to my own advantage. For this reason I 
adhere to the general practice of those gentle¬ 
men who, like myself, have a pride in the 
profession, and charge my fees and remunera¬ 
tion in accordance with the general practice. 
It appears certain clients of mine alluded to 
have fixed upon the remuneration to be given 
for the designing and supervising the erection 
of buildings for Danville’s new distillery at 
Belfast. The service is that generally per¬ 
formed by the architectural profession, bnt I 
believe I am correct in saying that the party 
performing the service is a civil engineer, 
who “ finds it verv difficult to get into re¬ 
spectable practice/’ The price charged for 
designing and supervising is reported to be 
three-and-a-half per cent. This is not the 
only particular that has come under my notice 
here calculated to bring into disrepute a use¬ 
ful and respectable profession. Here there 
is a trespass on the legitimate grounds of 
architects, and the practice of incompetents 
resorted to, which indicates a sad want of 
becoming professional pride—that indispens¬ 
able commodity to the certain interests of 
clients. One of the late presidents of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers made some 
severe remarks to me as to the want of 
professional pride in some members of the 
profession at Belfast, in which I was sorry 
to have to concur; and this is another bnt 
different instance, and an expansion of the 
list. There can be no donbt but a ventilation 
in your columns of this and like instances 
will result beneficially to the professions 
allnded to; for in this manner the members 
of the respective professions will come to 
know the parties whose professional conduct 
may be liable to bring the practice of the 
particular profession into disrepute. Per¬ 
sonally, I disregard the facts to which I draw 
your attention, and I draw attention to them 
solely on professional gronnds, so that the 
facts which tend to bring the profession into 
disrepute may be known, and tneir originator 
perceive that the disrepute may “ come home 
to roost,” and press heaviest on the parties 
resorting to snch practices. 

I remain, sir, your’s truly, 

Belfast, April 11, 1870. C.E. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

The foundation-stone of a new Roman 
Catholic Church was laid at Killowen, within 
about two and a-h.ilf miles <sf Rostrevor, Co. 
Down, on a site granted by S. Walmsley, 
Esq. The church pK>mises to be a handsome 
one, and will built of blue and white 
granite. The use of quarries for the purpose 
of the .building has been granted by the Hon. 
Mjk Canning, and Mr. M’Clintook, agent for 
the Marquis of Downshire. 
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The foundation-stone of a new school build¬ 
ing, in connection with the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Donnybrook, has been laid. 
The site, which has been given by the Very 
Rev. Dean O'Connell, immediatelv adjoins 
the church. The plans have been furnished 
by Mr. G. C. Ashlin. Mr. Courtenay, of 
Dundrum, is the builder. 

From Derry we learn that a handsome, 
commodious and substantial structure has 
been completed for Messrs. J. Gallagher and 
Co., clothiers and outfitters, long known as 
the proprietors of “ The Golding Fleece.” 
The new building is erected upon the site of 
that formerly occupied by the firm. It pre¬ 
sents frontages to the Diamond and to Ship- 
quay-street, the appearances of both these 
thoroughfares being much enhanced by the 
elegance of its design. The principal material 
is Belfast red brick, with base course, pilas¬ 
ters, carved trusses, cornices, and other 
dressings, in Glasgow stone. The windows 
are semicircular, and filled with British plate 
glass. The interior is admirably adapted for 
business purposes and those of a dwelling- 
house, everything in the way of convenience 
and comfort having been attended to. Perhaps 
not the least important feature is the 
substantiality of the work ; there is a total 
absence of imitation—the genuine material 
alone being used throughout. Messrs. God¬ 
win, Brothers were the architects. The works 
have been creditably carried out by Messrs. 
G. and R. Ferguson* builders, Pump-street. 
Mr. Phillip Doherty, Chamberlain-place, 
executed the stone carving. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

The next Ordinary General Meeting will 
be on Thursday Evening, 21st of April. 
Paper by Mr. William Fogerty, F.R.I.B.A., 
Fellow, “ Notes of a recent Tour in Italy.” 
To be submitted for ballot, as Non-Profes¬ 
sional Associate :—John Ribton Garstin, 
LL.B., M.R.I.A., Hill Side, Killiney. 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

The sixth evening scientific meeting for 
the session of 18G9-70 will be held on Mon¬ 
day evening next. Communications:—Dr. 
J. M. Barry—“ Observations on the Habits 
and Manners of the Australian Aborigines.” 
Mr. Frank E. Day Lewis—“ On the Cultiva¬ 
tion and Distillation of Flowers in the south 
of France.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Science of Building . By E. Wyndam 
Tarn, M.A. London, Lockwood & Co. 
This book contains much valuable informa¬ 
tion, particularly upon the structural qualities 
of building stone, the construction of arches, 
and the proper composition of mortar and 
cements, the strain on girders, and deflexion 
thereof under given weights, the framing of 
timber roofs, and on iron wrought and cast 
as constructive material—this latter portion 
is particularly interesting now that iron is 
becoming so extensively introduced in all 
building operations of importance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nkwry andGrrenore Railway.— The Newry & 
Grcenore Railway Company’s Dill, which has already 
passed the House of Lords, is (o be read a second time 
on Monday, the 25th instant. 

Prk-Historio Ayrsiiiks —Such was the attrac¬ 
tive title of a most original and instructive lecture 
given the other evening at Ardrostau by the President 
of the Geological Society of Scotland. One or two of 
Mr. Geikie’s points were quite fresh. He said that 
only in the previous week he had been visiting one of 
the most noted resurrectionists of the present day, a 
man who had opened more than three hundred graves 
of ancient Celtic worthies in Yorkshire, and elsewhere 
in the north, and he had told the speaker that he had 
not discovered a single specimen of the rude flint 
Implements, such as had been found in the south-east 
of England. All the weapons found in Yorkshire 


bore evidence of a much later and higher type of 
civilization. One was tempted to ask the reason of 
this. If they were to draw a line from the mouth of 
the Thames to the mouth of the Severn, they would 
form a boundary, to the north of which these rude 
instruments he had referred to vere exceedingly rare, 
and it was evident that man had crept northward 
only after the climate had become warmer. The first 
ol them who got as far nortli a* Ayrshire were probably 
lake dwellers. The filling up with slag of one of the 
large lochs at Kilbirnie ha l gradually raised one of 
these old lake habitations of our early ancestors. It 
consisted of piles driven into the ground, and wattled 
together with large branches of the pine tree, forming 
a little island on which the inhabitants lived. On 
examining it he had found a number of bones— 
one of a hog, and one of a sheep, and some fragments 
of pottery. Referring to ancient camps, Mr. Geikie 
said there were two or three between Ardrossan and 
I^args. These were usually of a circular or oval form, 
with two or three ramparts composed of stones and 
earth. They were very small, so small that they 
could have heM but a handful of men, and seemed to 
be designed for the defence of some homestead of 
people. There was, however, between the village of 
Dailly and the sea one of large dimensions. As to 
vitrified forts, there was one spec men in Ayrshire— 
the most southern which bad yet been discovered. It 
was situated in the parish of Dundonald, and was 
large enough to hold a small body of men. In the 
south east of the shire, there is a mysterious wall — 
longer than the famous wall of Antoninus—which the 
inhabitants of that district called the Devil’s Dyke, 
and which had evidently been dotted over with small 
forts; but who had built that wall no one can tell. 
Mr. Geikie thinks the earliest Ayrshire people w- re 
Celts. True, there are some evidences of a still earlier 
race of inhabitants, but these are faint. The Celts 
were the same race as the Irish and Welsh, and the 
names of many places in this district testified to their 
presence at an early period. The l)o<*n and the 
Girvan were Celtic names. Ochiltree meant high 
town; Dailly was a vale in Celtic; Balskerrie, the 
name of a farm in the Girvan district, was purely 
Celtic, and means priest’s town. Were they to go 
over the southern part of Ayrshire, they would be 
astonished at the abundance of Celtic names over all 
that country—even the names of people were very 
strongly Celtic. They also found the Norse element 
in the customs and superstitions of the people.— 
Glasgow Daily Express. 

Curious Discovkky. —A very curious discovery 
was made on Saturday last, 26th ult., on the farm of 
Mr. Patrick M'Laughlin, of Kilourt. about two miles 
from Malin Head. While Mr. M'Laughlin and one 
of his men were trying to raise a large stone, finding 
it t«»o weighty, they went for a few more men, leaving 
the crowbar inserted between two stones, but, on re¬ 
turning, they found the bar had fallen down through 
the opening. On removing the stone they found a 
large opening underneath. Mr. M'Laughlin then 
descended with a candle to explore the cave, which, 
from marks at the entrance, seemed to have been in¬ 
habited at some period. To the south of the entrance 
there seemed to have been a refuse room, which is 
about ten feet in length, and filled with limpet shells, 
beef bones, and ashes. Going north-west fiom the 
entrance, you pass through an apartment twelve feet 
long, by nine feet wide, and five high, at the end of 
which is a small round hole cut in the rock, just large 
enough to admit of one person creeping through, which 
brings you into a sort of passage fifty feet long, by 
three feet wide. You then go into tht fourth apart¬ 
ment, which runs with a kind of curve, and is twenty 
feet by six feet. Passing through this, you come into 
the fifth division, which seems to have been a kind of 
water-room, being deeper than the others, and a very 
clear spring in one end of it. The room is twelve feet 
long, by nine feet wide, and six feet high. Turning 
to the left, you enter a kind of cellar by three feet of 
a drop, the entrance of which is very small, and is 
forty-five feet long, and five feet wide, at the end of 
which is another entrance, built up with shore stone; 
and it has not been opened yet, and is supposed to be 
the proper entrance from the outside. The whole 
place is cut out of the solid rock, is about two feet 
from the surface to the top of the cave, and is the 
largest of the sort ever found iu this county. 

A Roman Amphitheatre at Paris.—A most 
unexpected discovery, that of a Roman amphitheatre, 
has just been made at Paris; though why it should be 
unexpected, and, above all, how it comes to be the 
first of its kind, we are at a loss to understand. 
Modern Paris covers the ground of old Lutetia, the 
capital of Transalpine Gaul, and our only surprise is 
that so many centuries should have passed before this 
relic of the olden time was brought to light again. 
However this may be, the stringer who may have 
happened to visit the Phantlieon will find himself at 
about five minutes’ walk from this remarkable spot, 
by following the Rue Clovis and turning to the left 
down the Rue Thouin. This Gallo-lioinau amphi¬ 


theatre, in which public games were held as late as 
the period of the Merovingian kings, occupies the 
eastern side of the Mons Lucotitius, now the Montagne 
Ste. Genevieve. M. Henri Martin, in the Siicle % 
states that its existence was known under Phillip 
Augustus—a fact proved by a Latin poem written 
under that reign by a mouk of the Abbey of St. 
Victor, who calls it the “Great Circus." In the 
deeds of that period it is mentioned as the u Clos des 
Arenes,” but it had since disappeared from the map, 
having become gradually hidden under a thick deposit 
of rubbish from seven to eight metres de p. About 
one-half of its vast oval is now uncovered in the Rue 
Monge, on the site where not many years ago stood a 
convent of English nuns. The rows of stone seats on 
this side are nearly all destroyed, but the main walls 
built of stone and Roman cement, without any 
admixture ef brick, are still in good preservation. 
Two of the recesses in which the while beasts used to 
be kept are still visible. The style of building denotes 
a later period than that of the Palais des Thermea. 
Several medals and the fragments of a rich turquoise 
and lapis-lazuli necklace with gold clasps have al¬ 
ready been found, and more such relics are confidently 
look forward to. Whether this amphitheatre, which 
occupies ground partly belong to the Omnibus Com¬ 
pany and partly to a convent, is to be preserved, is 
doubtful. The SiHcle is of opinion that, at any cost, 
this fragment o f antiquity should be preserved ; and 
it points out that the Irena, when entirely cleare 
might be advantageously made use of for public build¬ 
ings. 

Modiii* Customs. —Presentations and Testimonies are largely on 

the increase; this modern custom appears to extend to almust «rny 
household, for no auspicious event is allowed to pass without itm 
being marked by some pleasing souvenir; Birthdays, rbristmiegs. 
Marriages, the seasons of the year, such as Christmas, »w Year, See., 
invariably receive special commemoration Tbs attention of oae of 
the great London Manufacturers, Mr. J. W. Bshsois, of 25,Old Bond 
Street, and ot the City Steam Factory, Ludgate Hill, has been directed 
to i his subject. With the view of giving more artistic effect to this 
custom of society, he bas published a most interesting Illustrated 
Historical Pamphlet upon Watches aud clocks, also one upon artistic 
Gold Jewellery, ilver and E e.’tro plate; all are profusely illustrated 
with choice designs, and are sent post free for 2d. each, thus briaxing 
within the reach of those who live even thousands of miles away from 
Loudon, one of thn largest and most artistic collections which can be 
seen in any part if the world; and, if necessary, designs are prepared 
to illustrate any special case. 


NOTICE. 

The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests (hut all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. 

Post Ojfi -e Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbut- 
streety Dublin. 


RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION (in advance )— 


(Town.) 

s. 

d. 1 (Post.) 

s. 

d. 

Yearly . 

6 

0 1 Yearly . 

8 

0 

Half-yearly 

8 

0 1 Half-yearly 

4 

0 

Quarterly 

1 

6 J Quarterly . 

2 

0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 

1 (Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Chatter of Oeorye (he First.) 

Chief Office— Royal Exchange, London. 

ROBERT CORBET, Aoknt. 

No. 6, C 0 L L EG E-O R B E N, DUBLIN. 

Fuat, Life, und Marine Assurances on llticr.il terms. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Ykaks. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees borne by tlie 
Corporation. 

No extra charge for service In the Militlu. Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with exemptions under 
Royal Charter from the liabilities of Partnership. 

A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual 
Societies, with the additional guarantee of a large invested 
Capital Stock. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an 
Office whose resources have been tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a-Half. 

Firk Assurances effected on every description of property 
at current rates. 

Farming Sti>ck assured generally at 5s. per rent , per 
annum.—The use of Steam Threshing Machines allowed 
without additional charge. 

Tables of Rates, Scale of Bonus declared, and all other in 
formation, may be had on application to 

ROBERT CORBET. Agent and Stock Broker, 
NO. 5, COLLKGK-GKKEX, DUBLIN 
•■•Bywhotn Bank Stock, Government Stock, and Deben¬ 
tures, and all other public Securities, are dully bought, sold, 
and transferred. 


A SPHALTING done from ONE SHILLING 

xx per Square Yard and upwards. 

THE M'A NAS PIE’S Plain and Okxamkvtal Sttoco 
PlA.NTKHRRS, Sc.VGLlOLA Ulld STATUK ARTIkT*. A91M1 VLTK MANU¬ 
FACTURERS, take contracts in all parts ol Ireland, ami sell their 
Statuary and House Ornaments for reduced pi ices Inlaid 
Caustic Tiles and Tesselated Pavements in great variety con¬ 
tracted for, and Patterns and Prices forwarded if required. 

31, GREAT BKUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 
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The Theatre for Orafion-ttreet. 

^OME weeks ago we alluded to 
the fact, that an application 
had been made by a firm of 
music-sellers to the Lord 

( Lieutenant for a “ patent ” to 
enable them to erect a theatre 
in Grafton-street. The hear¬ 
ing (adjourned from February 
26th) was resumed on the 21st 
ult., in the Council Chamber, 
Dublin Castle, before the At¬ 
torney-General and the Solicitor-General, 
and occupied two days. The nature of the 
report which these learned gentlemen may 
make to his Excellency we, of course, cannot 
prognosticate with certainty; but we are 
very much inclined to surmise that it will 
not be in favour of the applicants; that it 
will contain clauses suggestive of such ex¬ 
tensive and necessary alterations in both the 
“ Royal ” and the “ Queen’s ” as may tend to 
satisfy the most critical of “ playgoers.” 

During the inquiry (says a contemporary) 
“one class of witnesses held that a new 
theatre was much required in Dublin, and 
that it would not be injurious to the existing 
establishments. Others equally competent 
to form an opinion, considered that this city 
cannot support three theatres, and that the 
erection of a new one would lead to the closing 
of the Theatre Royal. Mr. Levey, whose 
long experience entitles his opinion to con¬ 
siderable weight, says that the taste for the 
drama in Dublin has greatly declined, and 
facts which are patent to us all seem to cor¬ 
roborate this view of the matter. On the 
other hand, it is argued that there are reason¬ 
able grounds for believing that a small, 
elegantly appointed, and comfortable theatre, 
conducted with spirit and ability, would prove 
pecuniarily successful: while there would 
still remain an ample field open to the lessee 
of the Theatre Royal upon which the new 
establishment could not encroach.” 

We make room for some of the more im¬ 


portant parts of th9 evidence adduced during 
the hearing last week:— 

Dr. Seeds appeared for Messrs. Gunn, the applicants. 
Messrs. Exbam, Q C., and Murphy, Q.C., appeared 
for Mr. Harris, lessee of the Theatre Royal; and Mr. 
Bntt, Q C., for Mr. Joseph, patentee of the Queen’s 
Theatre. The Hon. J. P. Vereker appeared for the 
Exhibition Palace Company. 

Mr. Phipps, F.R.I.B.A, examined by Dr. Seeds— 
Had built about 10 theatres in London and England. 
Prepared the plans produced for the erection of proposed 
theatte. In his opinion the site was an exceedingly 
good one, and ample provision was made for ingress 
and egress. There were 14 dressing-rooms shown on 
the plans, and he proposed to light the interior with a 
sun-burner, and to provide ample ventilation around 
the sun-burner and at the sides. There would be a 
atone staircase to the boxes, 6 ft. wide, and there would 
be separate retiring-rooms for both ladies and gentle¬ 
men on every tier. To guard against fire the mains 
would be carried into the house, and there would be 
three hydrants with hose attached always ready. 
The cost of the entire building he estimated at 
£9.352. 

Mr. John Gunn, examined by Dr. Seeds.—Is one 
of the firm of Messrs. Gunn, of Grafton-street, who 
were applying for a patent for a new theatre; since 
last meeting he had consulted with Mr. Phipps, who 
had prepared the new plans (produced); they had 


taken more ground in order to afford larger space for 
the theatre; he went to London and had conversa¬ 
tions with a great number of managers of theatres 
there in reference to the subject, including Mr. Bouci- 
cault, Mr. Sothern, and Mr. Chatterton; the last- 
named gentleman told him that in his opinion new 
theatres had not a prejudical effect on the old 
theatres, and Mr. Hollingshed, another manager of 
experience, wrote to say that the increase of theatres 
in London had had a beneficial effect. They intended 
to follow the arrangements of the Gaiety, and to 
book free. He thought there was no town of the size 
of Dublin limited to two* theatres. He found from a 
calculation that, in towns of any considerable size, 
the ratio was one theatre to every 65,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Mr. Ex ham asked witness how much money is 
forthcoming to build the new theatre? 

The witness, in reply, said that he had a consider¬ 
able portion of the funds necessary for building the 
theatre himself. His arrangements, however, had 
not been technically and legally concluded, on account 
of the uncertainty attending the present application. 
He could raise £10,000; and if he had known that 
he would get a patent he would have lodged £10,000 
that day in bank. Had already spent between £400 
and £500 for the purposes of the proposed theatre. 

Mr. W. F. Caldbeck, C.E., was briefly examined 
in reference to the plans which had been prepared 
conjointly by himself and Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Meade said he was prepared to erect the pro¬ 
posed theatre on the order of the Messrs. Gunn for the 
amount of the estimate put in. 

Mr. Michael Gunn was also briefly examiued in 
reference to the bond fide* of the undertaking. 

This closed the case for the application. 

Mr. Butt, on behalf of Mr. Joseph, patentee of the 
Queen’s Theatre, said if the Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General were of opinion that a third theatre 
was necessary ia Dublin, he would not say that the 
Lord Lieutenant ought not to be advised to giant a 
patent for it, more or less qualified ; but it would be 
a great calamity if the result of starting a third theatre 
was to create ruinous competition between them. As 
far as Mr. Joseph was concerned, the case was a little 
hard. He applied for a patent when that granted 
originally to Mr. Jones in 1813, and subsequently re¬ 
newed, was about expiring, but his application was 
refused, and he was acta illy obliged to pay a sum of 
money to Mr. Jones’s representative in purchase of 
his rights under the patent, which was then renewed 
to Mr Joseph himself. He (Mr. Butt) held in his 
hand a memorial numerously signed by most respect¬ 
able citizens against the proposed theatre, and ex¬ 
pressing their opinion that there was no necessity 
whatever in Dublin for more theatres than those 
already in existence. 

Mr. Exham, on behalf of Mr. Harris, lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, stated that that theatre was erected 
in 1820, at a cost of between £80,000 and £90,000. 
The debentures on it amounted to about £10,000. 
All Mr. Harris’s predecessors had lost largely by it. 
Another Mr. Harris was the first lessee, then a Mr. 
Abbott, then Mr. Bunn, and then Mr. Calcraft, who 
held it till 1849, when it became vacant, and remained 
so for two or three years; and a large sum was due on 
it for rent when the present Mr. Harris came forward 
and took it up in 1851. The outgoings of the theatre 
were enormous. The rent was £1,100 a-year; besides 
which there were persons in London with annuities 
charged on it to the amount of £1,000 a-year; and, 
independently of these, Mr. Harris had actually ex¬ 
pended on the theatre in decorations, in paying the 
arrears of head-rent, &c., no less a sum than £10,000. 
In 1851 Mr. Harris tried to establish the legitimate 
drama, and brought over actors and actresses of the 
first character from England, and did everything a 
manager could do. Nothing in that theatre would 
pay except the Italian operas and the pantomime. 

The Solicitor-General observed that it would ma¬ 
terially iucrease the attractions of the Theatre Royal 
if backs and arms were added to the seats in the 
boxes. 

Mr. Joseph detailed the circumstances under which 
he became the pUentee of the Queen’s Theatre, at an 
expense of £1,000 or £1,200. Since he had got the 
patent he had expended about £6,000 on the theatre; 
within the last fortnight he had expended £120 on 
it. Mr. George Owen was at present the lessee for a 
period of three years. * The Queen’s Theatre had 
trained and brought oat several great actors, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Robson, Mr. G. V. Brooke, and Mr. Toole. 
He was perfectly certain that there was not in Dublin 
a sufficient number of playgoing people to support 
three theatres, and that the establishment of a third 
theatre would lead to ruinous competition. 

Mr. George Owen, lessee of the Queen’s Theatre, 
said the accommodation afforded by the Queen's 
Theatre was very good in its wav. It was managed 
with as much care as it was possible to exercise to 
make it a place of general resort for the public. There 
was no doubt that it differed from the Theatre Ro>al 
in this respect, that the Theatre Royal was a family 


theatre, whereas the Queen’s was rather a burlesque 
theatre. 

Mr. Frederick George Basbford deposed that he 
goes to the theatre about four times a week, and has 
done so for the last quarter of a century! There 
never was a finer stock company than that which 
Mr. Harris maintained for a few years after he came 
into possession of the Theatre Royal. Did not believe 
it possible for Dublin to sustain three theatres. 

Mr. John Harris, lessee of the Theatre Royal, was 
next examined. He stated that the annuities pay¬ 
able out of the revenues of the theatre amount to 
£8,000 yearly. There were 100 debenture-holders, 
of whom 60 availed themselves of their privileges 
when he took the theatre; but, during his manage¬ 
ment, having been a little more successful than bis 
predecessors, be found almost the whole hundred made 
their appearance. He also begged to state that last 
year Mr. Kean had told him that his stock company 
was the best that he (Mr. Kean) had met an}*where 
/or the production of his pieces, and the members of 
that company were all in his employment still, with 
the exception of oue or two. The stock soenery of the 
Theatre Royal was superior to that of any theatre in 
London, and in no theatre in her Majesty’s dominions 
could the legitimate drama be more efficiently per¬ 
formed. At first he kept the theatre open till August, 
but he found that between May and August he was 
losing every week—some weeks as much as £100, 
and he was obliged then to change his system. He 
spared no exertion in engaging all the best actors. 
At present he had the Haymarket company engaged, 
the Italian Opera company engaged, and Toole 
engaged. The theatre, he desired to state, in 
correction of a mistake which appeared a short time 
ago in a morning newspaper, was capable of contain¬ 
ing 6,880 persons; but it was only filled to that 
extent once, when the Earl of Eglinton was present, 
the piece produced being u A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

The Solid tor-General said he had never seen a 
play in any theatre better put upon the stage than 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” bad been on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Harris said if the new theatre succeeded, the 
Theatre Royal mutt fail. The Theatre Royal could 
never exist unless it had an exclusive right. He had 
worked like a slave for 21 years, and made nothing 
by it. There was not a sufficient number of play¬ 
going people in Dublin to support three theatres. He 
had paid two cheques for £400 each to Patti for twelve 
nights, besides having to pay ail the other artists, 
when the receipts of the theatre were £180 a night. 
In 1858 he spent £3,800 in redecorating the theatre, 
£150 the year following, and in 1865 £1,000. He 
had invested altogether in the theatre about £10,000. 
The expenses of the theatre during the operas had 
sometimes been £1,200 to £1,500 a week. If he was 
to encounter opposition, he did not think he would 
continue manager; but if he renewed his lease, which 
would shortly expire, he would make it a condition 
with the proprietors of the theatre that it should 
undergo a regular overhauling, and he would pay 
attention to the state of the boxes. On average 
opera nights there was room in the dress circle for 
100 persons more than it contained. The house had 
never been full for five years. During the last panto¬ 
mime, on which he had expended £2,000 before he 
received a penny, there was room in every part of the 
house every night. Yet it was an admirably-con¬ 
structed theatre. The opera people had repeatedly 
told him it was the best theatre to go to for sound. 

The Solicitor-General said be had heard people say 
it was one of the best theatres in Europe. 

Mr. J. S. Butler, city architect, stated his opinion 
that there was not room for a third theatre in Dublin. 

The Solicitor-General, referring to the memorial in 
support of the present application, said ho had never 
seen a document so largely and respectably signed ; 
but the only subscriber of it who bad been produced 
was Sir \S m. Carroll, and Sir Wm. Carroll in his 
testimony had not pledged himself to the statement 
of the memorial, but, on the contrary, guarded him- 
stif against expressing a positive opinion. This only 
showed how easily people were induced to sign me¬ 
morials, and bow desirable it was that some of them 
should be produced for examination as to their opinions 
on the matter. 

A score of witnesses (including the Lord 
Mayor) gave evidence in favour of the ap¬ 
plicants ; some of them, however, would not 
advocate a third theatre to the injury of the 
“ Royal.” 

The evidence having closed, the connsel 
for the several parties interested addressed 
the court. 

The Attorney-General said that they would 
intimate at the earliest possible opportunity 
what report they would make to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 
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NOTES OF AN ARCHITECTURAL 
TOUR IN ITALY, IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1869.* 

In submitting the following sketch of an 
architectural tour recently undertaken, the 
writer does not pretend to have broken any 
new ground, or accomplished anything that 
has not, in all likelihood, been done before 
him by abler architects and travellers. He 
hopes, however, that there may be still suffi¬ 
cient of individuality in his impressions to 
furnish matter of interest to the members of 
this Institute, and that his experiences may 
be of some little value to those younger mem¬ 
bers of the profession who may have similar 
tours in contemplation. 

Unless, indeed, an architect travels in the 
commencement of his career, it is generally 
difficult for him to do so with advantage 
afterwards. The short holidays that an 
architect already in practice can afford to 
spend abroad are rarely sufficient for more 
than a glimpse at the architectural and other 
art treasures with which the Continent of 
Europe is so well stored. Since first I applied 
myself to the profession of architecture, it 
had been my anxious wish and hope to be 
permitted to visit the classic land of Italy with 
some degree of completeness; but hitherto, 
though able to spend occasionally a few weeks 
or a month in different parts of the Continent, 

I never could command sufficient leisure to 
attempt Italy. Patience, however, in my 
case, was at length rewarded, and at the end 
of last summer I found myself with several 
months of leisure before me, which I at once 
resolved to devote to my darling project. I 
was especially fortunate in meeting with a 
most Agreeable and congenial companion, a 
promising member of the same profession, 
Mr. Thomas Longfield, of this city, whose 
sketching capabilities and industry have en¬ 
abled me to treasure up a far greater store 
of sketches and drawings than I could other¬ 
wise hope to have collected, as he and I 
managed, by the division of labour, to sketch 
a far larger number of subjects than either 
could have done separately, a few specimens 
of our doings in that way being submitted in 
illustration of this paper. 

The number of admirable illustrated works 
on Italy, and especially the application of 
photography to reproduce her art treasures, 
leave very few subjects of celebrity without 
ample delineation. However, there is still 
a wondrous mine of inexhaustible wealth left, 
and there, is no pleasanter or more profitable 
exercise than searching for treasures of art, 
and transferring them to one’s sketch-book; 
and our only regret in most cases was that 
however carefully we managed to divide our 
time, we felt that we were often obliged to 
hurry on, content with a mere passing glimpse 
of what we would gladly have studied at 
leisure, and brought away a lasting memento 
of. The photographs exhibited this evening 
was collected in the various cities and towns 
during our tour; and some of them, especi¬ 
ally those of Venice, are marvels of cheap¬ 
ness, while illustrating the subjects they 
represent with matchless fidelity. 

On the 16th September we left London for 
Paris by the Newhaven and Dieppe route,— 
one which, however to be recommended for 
the shortness of the distance and the pic- 
4uresqueness of the various cities passed, 
cannot be recommended for certainty or ex- 
pedition, as we lay weather-bound for about 
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forty-eight hours at Newhaven, and could 
only gratify our architectural tastes by in¬ 
specting “ the decent church that topped the 
neighbouring hill," dating from the Saxon 
period, and sometime restored through the 
means of some society in London, which 
thereupon affixed a large cast-iron tablet re¬ 
cording the fact. Tired of the church, we 
wandered among the tombs to find (as who 
does not) even amid such grave objects, some 
quaintness and even gaiety in the inscriptions. 
Here are two specimens :— 

“ Weep not for me, dear parents, pray, 

For in my yoat was took away; 

As 1 am now, so ye must be. 

Therefore prepare to follow me.” 

And— 

u To the memory of Thomas Tipper, who departed this life 
May y 14th, 1785. aged 54 years.** 

M Reader, with kind regards this grave survey. 

Nor heedless pass where Tipper*ashes lay; 

Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt and kind, 

And dared do, what few dare do. speak his mind. 
Philosophy and history well he knew. 

Was versed in physic and in surgery too: 

The best old stingo he both brewed ami sold, 

Nor did one knnvbh act to get his gold 
He played through life a varied comickpart. 

And knew immortal Hudibrus by heart; 

Real in real truth, such was the man. 

Be better, wiser, laugh more it you can.** 

The fortifications in progress at the month 
of the harbour next engrossed our attention, 
and are chiefly interesting as shewing what a 
vast sum may be expended without producing 
any appreciable effect, architectural or other¬ 
wise, save an occasional disfigurement of the 
landscape, under the direction of a depart¬ 
ment to which, according to the latest theory 
announced at South Kensington, the archi¬ 
tectural profession is in future to be subordi¬ 
nated in all great public works. However, 
we were landed at length in the town of 
Dieppe, gay with bathers from Paris; and 
having just glanced at some of the old flam¬ 
boyant churches it contains, and attempted 
a hasty sketch of the tracery of the west front 
of the Cathedral of St. Jacques, we passed on 
to Rouen—a city of never-failing interest, 
with its glorious church of St. Ouen, and 
other wonders of the Middle Age. Thence 
to Paris, whose imperial splendours we did 
not stop this time to admire, but hurried on 
next day in one long straight run to B&le— 
a journey which, like several others in this 
tour, gave us much occasion to reflect how 
mnch architectural students owe to the rail¬ 
way system, being accomplished in about 
twelve hours, instead of nearly as many days 
as in the olden time. 

Pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
rushing Rhine, B&le seems rather German 
than Swiss, the grand and peculiar scenery 
associated in all oar mindB with Switzerland 
not being yet reached. The city is remark¬ 
ably clean, prosperous, and orderly in appear¬ 
ance, and contains many interesting buildings, 
Mediaeval and modern. The cathedral or 
Munster, standing on an elevated plateau 
commanding a noble panorama of the Rhine, 
has mnch in common with the large churches 
in the other Rhenish cities, such as Mayence 
and Coblentz, the semicircular arch prevail¬ 
ing to a mnch greater extent and for a mnch 
later period than in other parts of Europe. 
This church, like nearly all the others in the 
same city, has been adapted to the worship 
of the Swiss Reformed Communion, and in 
its interior reminds one very much of the 
observation of one of John Knox’s coadjutors 
relative to the appearance of the cathedral of 
Glasgow after undergoing a similar transfor¬ 
mation. “ The auld kirk," said he, “ looked 
as crouse as a cat when the fleas are caimed 
out of her." The interior masonry has been 
out out and replaced to a great extent with 
new, and only a portion of the carving repro¬ 


duced, the capitals being generally left in 
their block form; but casts and specimens of 
the original carving are carefully laid np in 
the adjoining chapter-house. The seating is 
all new, of oak, and there is a fine new organ; 
but at the east end cruel hash has been made 
of the ancient stalls of the choir, three or 
four of which are placed transversely facing 
the nave—for the elders, I presume,—and the 
rest disposed about in various directions. 
The choir stood very high over the nave 
originally, with a lofty flight of steps, the 
centre of which is cut away for the three or 
four stalls above mentioned. Nevertheless, 
when well filled, as we saw it, this venerable 
church seems quite as well adapted, even to 
the very simple form of Protestant worship 
now used in it, as it was to that which pre¬ 
ceded it, and seemed much better turned to 
account than many of our cathedrals. The 
other churches of B&le are also similarly 
treated, and Beem well-proportioned ani 
spacious generally, with apsidal ends. In 
one of them—St. Martin's—by permission of 
the authorities, the service of the Church of 
England is conducted for the benefit of 
tourists, and it seems well suited for that 
form of worship. This church and two or 
three others possess towers of a very simple 
and graceful form, with a high-pitched gabled 
roof, in the centre of which stands a fl&che, 
as in the sketch of St. Leonhard's Kirche 
submitted. It was rather noticeable on oar 
tour that nearly every city had its own pecu¬ 
liar style of tower, which, though often 
repeated in the same city, was seldom found 
out of it. This will appear further when we 
come to Lucerne, Genoa, and other cities in 
Switzerland and Italy; but concerning this 
B&le form of tower, it has been often repeated 
of late years in England, but generally with¬ 
out the fl&che—a feature of essential impor¬ 
tance that ought on no account to be omitted, 
as giving an apex or point of union to the 
whole composition. 

The style of colored slating in patterns 
used in this city is deserving of note, as seen 
to the roof of the cathedral and also on the 
towers of the city gates, which are very pic¬ 
turesque, and seem to have been recently 
restored. 

Among the modem buildings, the Elizabeth 
Kirche demands some notice—a very costly 
and substantial work, shewing a fair know¬ 
ledge of German Gothic detail, but in its 
general composition wholly at variance with 
every sound principle. It is simply a large 
and very lofty hall, with a tower and spire at 
the entrance end, the really noble height of 
which is dwarfed by its being mixed up with 
the building from which it rises, and the 
whole structure is certainly a quarter of a 
century behind the numerous similar cotem¬ 
porary buildings erected in England for the 
Church of England or various of the leading 
denominations of dissenters, The Museum 
in the same city—a fair piece of modern 
Greek architecture—is chiefly interesting 
from the works of Holbein contained it it. 
The other modern buildings of B&le—such as 
the railway station, hotels, banks, Ac.— are 
very creditable, being chiefly in the modem 
French Btyle. 

From B&le to Lucerne, aid Olten, is a 
journey by rail occupying only a few hours, 
and mostly over a country not possessing any 
remarkable features. The lake of Sempach, 
passed on the left, gives but little promise of 
the gorgeous lake scenery soon about to be 
realized. However, on nearing the end of 
the journey the magnificent range of moun- 
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tains known as the Bernese Oberland come 
into view, and, for those who for the first 
time gaze on peaks clad with perpetual snow, 
excites much interest, the difficulty of distin¬ 
guishing mountain peaks from clouds be¬ 
coming apparent. The two advanced outposts 
of the Alpine range towards north-western 
Europe, Mounts Pilatus and Righi, soon loom 
into view—the former, as usual, covered with 
the mists which superstition ascribes to the 
unquiet spirit of the unjust Roman judge 
who is said to have ended his days upon it. 
Beneath and between these mountains lies 
the pleasant and picturesque city of Lucerne, 
not quite so clean and thriving in appearance 
as Bale, but far exceeding in its lovely sur¬ 
roundings, and, from the vast concourse of 
tourists, enjoying a fair measure of prosperity. 
Hotels of stupendous dimensions and lively 
and cheerful aspect open their hospitable 
doors on every side; and not content with 
such existing vast buildings as the “Schweizer 
Hof,” “ Schwann,” and “Luzerner Hof,” the 
enterprising hotel-keepers are about opening 
another and more colossal hotel on a beautiful 
site by the margin of the lake. This build¬ 
ing, which I went over carefully, is a very 
respectable piece of modern hotel architec¬ 
ture, constructed of unusual solidity, and of 
remarkably good workmanship. The amount 
of timber employed is to our ideas excessive, 
as will appear from a few notes of the style 
of construction adopted which I jotted down; 
but it should be remembered that this is a 
country where wood is cheap, the vast forests 
of Germany being comparatively near. The 
rushing Reuss, at the embouchure of which 
Liuceme is situated, is spanned by several 
bridges, one of which, with its covered way, 
towers, and paintings, is remarkably pictu¬ 
resque and quaint; but the city walls, with 
their numerous towers, are still more inte¬ 
resting. These walls form a circuit enclosing 
the town, and run up and down over the hills 
and valleys indifferently; and at every turn 
there is a tower, each one having a family 
resemblance to the others, but yet sufficient 
individuality of character to give it a separate 
interest. I sketched a few of them, and one 
in particular, with a twisted spire, is remark¬ 
able. The two western spires of the cathedral 
in the same city are also worthy of note, and 
not ungraceful in effect; and somehow these 
alender and picturesque spires and spirelets 
seem to harmonize well with the mountain 
scenery around, as may be judged by the 
photograph exhibited. The “lion” of the 
plaoe in the way of art is, of course, Thor- 
walsden’s lion, carved out of the side of the 
cliff, in commemoration of the heroism of the 
Swiss guard in the service of the French 
Bourbons ; and amid the extremes of prosaic 
commonplace on the one hand, and rabid 
sensationalism on the other—so frequently 
reached in modern monumental sculpture,— 
it deserves notice as a simple and expressive 
conception, ably and simply realized. 1 shall 
have occasion to notice, presently, how re¬ 
markable it is that—though the study of 
natural history is so popular in our country, 
and our animal painters have attained such 
a high point of excellence—the study of 
animal forms, other than the human, seems 
almost totally neglected by our sculptors. 
And yet, whether for decorative purposes in 
connection with architecture or for monu¬ 
mental subjects, if sought to be anything 
more than stiff portraits, what importance is 
to be assigned to the judicious use of the 
forms of the brute creation is shewn by the 
extent to which they were used by all the 


great nations of antiquity. In the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, and Roman sculptures the 
forms of the lower animals occur almost as 
often as the human, and rendered with 
wonderful force and truthfulness too; but 
almost our greatest name in sculpture—the 
late John Gibson—when given an order for an 
eagle, replied that it was not in his line ; and 
our Government, after waiting for years to 
find a sculptor capable of executing the lions 
for the base of the Nelson Column, had to 
get them designed by a painter and executed 
by a foreigner. I believe it is to be ascribed 
to the fact that in this country the sculptor 
can look for but little but private patronage, 
and is therefore obliged to limit his study 
and practice to one or two classes of subjects 
—prosy portraits or classical nudities,—and 
has rarely, if ever, an opportunity of exer¬ 
cising his talents on such natural and colossal 
subjects as those in which Rauch, Schadow, 
and Schwanthaler excelled. But even while 
dependent on private patronage alone, it is 
questionable whether our sculptors would not 
do well to take the hint, and extend their art 
to all that is is so thoroughly capable of 
reaching. Our sculptors rarely attempt any¬ 
thing but portrait statues to order, standing, 
sitting, or on horseback, as the case may be, 
and occasionally attempt an “ Eve at the 
Bath ” or “ Diana at the Fountain,” to get 
an opportunity of showing their knowledge of 
the nude ; whereas there is scarcely a subject 
in all nature that foreign sculptors do not 
attempt, if not in colossal works such as those 
above alluded to, at any rate in cabinet groups 
and those lively models for bronzes in which 
the French so much excel, and for which the 
demand in this country seems large enough. 
And undoubtedly the general knowledge of 
modelling and grouping which is thus diffused 
tells very strongly on the application of 
sculpture to buildings, with which it seems 
so thoroughly to incorporate, so that neither 
the building nor the sculpture would be com¬ 
plete without the other; whereas sculpture, 
whenever applied to our buildings, seems to 
be a semi or wholly detached sort of thing, 
that would do just as well anywhere else as 
in the place it occupies. Our modern Gothic 
style of architectural sculpture is an improve¬ 
ment on this, certainly, but as yet is too 
limited in its scope, rarely going beyond the 
carving of caps and filling of spandrils; 
whereas it ought to be capable of far greater 
things, and should not be limited either to 
one style, but able to adapt itself to the tone 
and requirements of every style that may be 
recognised and practised. I am quite aware 
that in these remarks I fall foul of all those 
ardent disciples of one school or another, who 
can see no beauty or excellence in any style 
except the one which happens to be their 
favourite, and who sometimes make it 
matter of boasting—as a well-known architect 
tourist does—that they would not go much as 
turn aside to view some justly-celebrated 
work because it happens not to belong to 
their peculiar phase of art, as though the 
principles of taste were not one and the same 
for all styles of art, independent of indi¬ 
vidual characteristics, just as in nature the 
principles of beauty are the same, no matter 
how diverse the forms in which it may exist; 
or in ethics the principles of justice and 
morality are the same, no* matter how many 
different forms of religion and government 
they may be applicable to. 

With some apology for this digression, in 
which I may be considered to have wandered 
from my proper theme, I am almost forced 


into another while recounting the feelings 
experienced during a voyage through the 
Lake of the Four Cantons, from Lucerne to 
Fluellen. Very beautiful indeed is this lake, 
with its four spreading arms, and ever-vary¬ 
ing panorama of mountains and headlands, 
studded with pretty villages and chalets, or 
else bare in rugged grandeur. But I must 
honestly confess that the first view of the 
Swiss scenery never affected me like the first 
view of our own Lakes of Killarney. The 
mountains about Lucerne may be five times 
as high as Carr an Tual or Mangerton, and 
the Lake of the Four Cantons as much deeper 
than the Lake of Killarney, but our island 
scenery has still a beauty and tenderness 
peculiar to itself, and it does not suffer by 
comparison in any other way than in point 
of dimensions. I think my feeling on this 
subject is quite in accordance with what I 
have endeavoured to express above. Nature 
has her different styles as well as art, and it 
is but a narrow-minded and unworthy mode 
of studying either, which does not seek for 
an appreciate excellence in whatever varying 
form or phase it may be found. 

The stupendous barrier by which Italy is 
fenced off from Northern Europe leads one 
to reflect on its former greatness, as in some 
respect owing to this as well as to its other¬ 
wise sea-girt position. If the modern great¬ 
ness of England be due, as is often said, to 
its insular position, doubtless the similar 
position of Italy had much to do with its past 
proud eminence as the mistress of the world. 
But then the contrast between ancient and 
modern times is forced upon us, and the fact 
that, notwithstanding all its natural fortifica¬ 
tions, Italy has, more than any other country, 
been the subject of foreign intervention and 
oppression. Let us hope that now, united 
under one form of government, the unques¬ 
tionable strength of her natural position will 
soon tell on her material prosperity, and that 
the country to which the rest of Europe owes 
so much will not be left behind by other 
nations which were sunk in barbarism when 
she flourished in all her pride. 

How Hannibal, Attila, and other such 
heroes managed to scale the Alps and invade 
Italy we learnt in our school days, and how 
Napoleon dragged his legions and his guns 
over the great St. Bernard is also matter of 
history. That commanding genius accom¬ 
plished a noble work in the construction of 
two of the great roads, the Simplon and Mont 
Cenis, both of which are marvels of engineer¬ 
ing skill and sound construction. The St. 
Gothard route, which we selected as our en¬ 
trance into Italy, had to be constructed as a 
matter of necessity after the others were 
opened, and as one of the latest specimens of 
Alpine road making is very interesting. The 
route seems to have been most skilfully sur¬ 
veyed and laid out, and the gradients are very 
easy. Of course to accomplish tins, while 
ascending a pass about 6,000 feet high, the^ 
road had to be twisted corkscrew fashion at 
a great many points, giving the traveller by 
the diligence a wonderful series of views of 
the vast mountains and gorges around. The 
villages and towns of Fluellen, Altorf, Amsteg, 
Andermatt, and Hospenthal are passed at 
various elevations, and one is struck by the 
simple and effective outlines of their churches, 
generally consisting of a single nave with 
apsidal end, and a tower with bulbous top of 
various proportions, a few specimens of which 
we sketched. The walls are generally plas¬ 
tered white, and there is no detail worth 
mentioning, as indeed it would be completely 
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thrown away, as who ever stops in these 
villages to appreciate it, whereas the effective 
outline and grouping of the churches and 
their towers can be seen for miles by every 
traveller. 

At Hospenthal we remained two nights, 
devoting a day to an excursion transverse to 
our regular route, in order to get a glimpse 
of the Furca Pass and Rhone glacier. The 
former is one of the latest public works un¬ 
dertaken by the Swiss government for mili¬ 
tary purposes, and unites the two great roads 
of the Simplon and St. Gothard nearly at 
the highest point of the latter. It ascends 
to a height of about 8,000 feet, and is the 
highest carriage road in Europe except the 
Stelvio, constructed by the Austrian govern¬ 
ment, through the Tyrol. The same system 
of scaling the heights by bends and turns had, 
of course, to be pursued here, and having 
reached the highest point of the pass from 
the St. Gothard side, the vast cataract of ice 
forming the Rhone glacier came into view, 
seeming to fall from nearly the same level as 
where we stood, and to pour down and extend 
for thousands of feet into the valley below. 
Down the side of this glacier the diligence 
proceeds by a series of bends and turns, and 
at length we stood at the base, and pushed our 
way into the dripping ice caves where the 
Rhone finds its source. A short excursion 
across the crevassed surface of the glacier 
was enough for us, and having climbed again 
to the summit of the Furca, we awaited the 
return of the diligence to take us back to 
Hospenthal. From this point a wonderful 
view is obtained of the Oberland, including 
the well-known peaks of the Jungfrau, Eiger, 
Wetterhorn, Finster-Aarhorn, and Galen- | 
stock ; and, as a passing glimpse of the 
wondrous Alpine scenery, was a thing never 
to bo forgotten. The next day we resumed 
our southward journey, soon reaching the 
summit of the St. Gothard, a level valley, 
with several lakes, indicating volcanic origin, 
and then proceeded to descend, by a similar 
series of bends, through the valley of the 
Ticino to Faido, Airolo, and Bellinzona. 
Soon again the sides of the mountains became 
clothed, the churches passed show unmis¬ 
takably their affinity to the Italian types, and 
the Italian language greets us, not alone in 
the signs and notices on the inns, but also in 
the salutations and importunities of the 
natives who surround the diligence at every 
stage. 

From Bellinzona, the most direct route to 
Milan is by land, but, as we preferred the 
sail through the Lago Maggiore, we started 
next day for Magadino at the head of the 
lake, and thence by steamer enjoyed a most 
delightful sail through that noble sheet of 
water. The scenery at the upper end almost 
approaches the wildness of the Swiss lakes; 
but soon the mountains at each side diminish 
in height, and the shore scenery assumes a 
softness which contrasts very strongly with 
what we had passed. Having touched at one 
or two Swiss ports, an Italian custom-house 
officer came aboard, and our next station was in 
the newly-organised Kingdom of Italy. The 
celebrated Borromean Islands are next passed, 
and in particular the Isola Bella, an island 
which certainly was highly favoured by nature, 
but which art can hardly be said to have 
improved, as it is nearly covered by a huge 
chateau or palace, out of all proportion to the 
site, and what little of the island remains 
uncovered by buildings is cut up and built 
into terraces and parterres of the most stiff 
and formal character. Baveno, on the Sim¬ 


plon road, where the granite quarries exist 
from which the columns of several of the 
largest buildings in Italy have been obtained, 
is also passed; and we arrive at length at 
Arona, where first we tread the classic shore 
of Italy. A prominent object on reaching 
this place is the colossal bronze statue of St. 
Carlo Borromeo, whose birthplace it was. It 
is 60 feet high, but, I should think, otherwise 
uninteresting; and I understand amid its 
recesses numerous owls, bats, and other such 
creatures have made their habitation. Thence 
to Milan is but a short journey by rail, the 
country about being as flat as a pancake, but 
occasional glimpses of the Alps in the distance 
are still obtained. 

The railway station at Milan is certainly a 
very creditable building, and very complete 
in its arrangements, the waiting-rooms being 
adorned with frescoes of high cless, and the 
principal facade very appropriate and ornate 
though rather French than Italian in style. 
The 44 facchini,” or town luggage porters whom 
one encounters here for the first time, seem 
thoroughly alive to the power of combination, 
as they have a 44 societd ” and 44 tarifa ” for the 
protection of their rights and fees, which 
more dignified professions amongst us find so 
much difficulty in maintaining. Soon we 
were housed in the immediate vicinity of the 
Duomo, which stands almost in the centre of 
the city, the streets radiating from it in all 
directions, like a spider’s web. The narrow¬ 
ness and tortuousness of these strikes the 
stranger at once, as, with few exceptions, 
they are but 10 or 12 feet in width; but this 
seems almost a necessity of the climate, and 
an almost universal characteristic of the older 
Italian cities. Its peculiar plan, and the 
absence of all parallelism in its streets, also 
the want of a base line by which to govern 
one’s observations, made me feel Milan more 
difficult to traverse than any other city except 
Venice. 

A glimpse of the cathedral by moonlight is 
certainly worth getting, and I am inclined to 
think that is the best way to appreciate its 
exterior. Compared with many other cathe¬ 
drals, it is well placed, in being completely 
isolated, with a spacious square or piazza all 
round; and the design has been followed out 
all through with a degree of homogeneousness 
not often seen in so great a work. The unity 
of the general outline, the material—white 
marble,—and the vast number of pinnacles, 
small turrets, and perforated parapets, pro¬ 
duce an effect of richness and magnificence 
quite sufficient to account for the raptures in 
which most travellers are thrown by the first 
view of this building ; and seeing it by moon¬ 
light is the best way to get into them, as the 
barbarous detail, repeated >id naiixmin, which 
no educated eye can tolerate, is not then ap¬ 
parent. The next day’s morning light, how¬ 
ever, dissipates a good deal of the enthusiasm 
one is inclined to feel, but nevertheless there 
are still many points about this great cathe¬ 
dral well deserving of admiration; for in¬ 
stance, the plan of the entire structure—a 
nave, with double aisles and transepts—is at 
once apparent from even a glance at the ex¬ 
terior, and this gives a simplicity and unity 
to the entire composition, which is no ordi¬ 
nary merit. The general witline of the 
elevations also is satisfactory, as, though it 
has neither western towers nor a great central 
tower, there is quite enough of apex and ver- 
ticality given by the great height of the 
western gable and the octagonal lantern at 
the crux. Of course it is well known that 
the design of this cathedral was the work of 


a German, and consequently an exotic, having 
no relation whatever to the Italian Gothic 
style, and yet so far different from German 
Gothic as to become a hybrid—neither one 
thing nor the other. 

Mr. Street’s criticism on it, in his interest¬ 
ing work, 14 Brick and Marble in the Middle 
Ages,” is undoubtedly correct, and is what 
every intelligent architectural critic must 
agree with:— 44 It has all the appearance of 
having been the work of a stranger who was 
but imperfectly acquainted with the wants 
and customs of Italian architecture, working 
to some extent with the traditions of his own 
native school before him, but at the same 
time impressed with a strong sense of the 
necessity under which he lay of doing some¬ 
thing quite unlike what he had been taught 
to consider necessary for buildings in his 
native land.” On perusing it, one is led to 
wonder how the eminent architect who penned 
it could fall exactly into the Bame error him¬ 
self, as was evident to me on meeting with a 
sketch for a church for the English com¬ 
munity at Genoa, designed by him. A build¬ 
ing for such a purpose had need, in order to 
meet the requirements of the English ritual, 
to be in accordance with English ideas to 
some extent, and so it is; and one would 
think the English Gothic style would be most 
suitable and expressive in all respects, as is 
well shewn by the English church at Naples ; 
but instead of that he must needs reproduce 
the architectural features of the Genoese 
Gothic, with wonderful accuracy and fidelity 
to be sure, but with a degree of slavish ad¬ 
herence to precedent unsurpassed by the 
most rigid disciples of the Classic or Renais¬ 
sance schools. This 44 in a leader of a school 
of architects, which professes to regard with 
contempt others as exclusive in their rules, 
narrow in their practice, and conventional in 
all their proceedings, representing no new 
idea, having no new thought,” &c., and them¬ 
selves as 44 striking out paths for themselves 
yet untrodden, gathering thoughts from 
nature, life from the intense desire for reality 
and practical character, faithful moreover to 
a religious belief whose propagation will be 
for ever the great touchstone of their work,” 
strikes one as rather inconsistent, and causes 
us to recur to the old maxim, 44 those who live 
in glass houses ought not to throw stones.” 

I shall have occasion by and by to observe 
how remarkable it is that the modern art- 
cliques or sects can never be content to let 
their own work speak for itself, but must in¬ 
dulge in a severe style of criticism on that of 
all who do not belong to their peculiar sect, 
which, if applied to their own doings, soon 
overwhelms them as contrary to every prin¬ 
ciple insisted on. I firmly believe myself 
that the modern school of architects, which 
can see no beauty in anything that is not 
Gothic, and a very particular type of Gothic 
too, is one of the narrowest and most exclu¬ 
sive of the art sects that has ever appeared; 
and I question much if their present popu¬ 
larity, at least in certain directions, is not 
simply because the type of Gothic they have 
selected happens not to have been so exten¬ 
sively run upon and used up as other types, 
and accordingly is just now fashion, with as 
much reason as the cotemporary fashions in 
dress. 

The west front of the cathedral contains 
several doors and windows of Classic or Re¬ 
naissance type, the work of later Italian 
architects, and very fine they are in them¬ 
selves, though incongruous in the facade of a 
Gothic cathedral. This, of course, give rise 
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to much indignation on the part of critics of 
the school above mentioned, and perhaps 
justly so ; but how do they deal themselves 
with large Classic workB when called upon to 
add to or restore ? Mr. Buskin's advice is, 
“ no matter what style your building is, it will 
be no worse for having a bit of good Gothic 
added to it in the shape of a door, window, 
or porch; ” and I presume it is in pursuance 
of this principle that one of our large city 
churches in Dublin, dating from the time of 
Queen Anne, I believe, has had a new front 
put to it in the Lombardic style. I think 
the scriptural rule, “ do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you,” might well 
be applied in this case. If it be high treason 
for the architects of the Renaissance to put 
doors, windows, altar-screens, tombs, Ac., of 
Classic design into the mediaeval churches 
they were called upon to work in, what sort 
of apology can be pleaded for the converse 

rocess, so boldly advocated and indulged in ? 

presume to think that an architect, called 
upon to add to or restore any decent sort of 
building, would act most in accordance with 
sound principles both of taste and morals by 
carefully studying its previous plan, with a 
view to ascertain what worthy idea, if any, 
existed in the mind of the original architect, 
and to use his best efforts to develop and im¬ 
prove that original idea, and produce a har¬ 
monious whole, rather than rudely denounce 
the work of his predecessors as insufferably 
bad because it may belong to a style with 
which he has no sympathy, and proceed to 
shew how much better he can do by placing 
in contrast with it some modern reproduction 
of some other Btyle which happens just then 
to be most in fashion, however at variance 
with that in which the original architect 
worked. 

Whatever adverse criticism may be pro¬ 
nounced as to the exterior of the Duomo at 
Milan, most are agreed that the interior is 
deserving of the highest praise ; but this is 
simply owing to the excellence and simplicity 
of the plan, to which I have already adverted, 
as apparent from the view of the exterior. 
The amazement which Mr. Street experienced 
when he entered the western door—“that 
the same mind which conceived the exterior 
should have been able also to conceive any¬ 
thing so diverse from it as the interior”— 
did not all occur to me, as the nobility of the 
plan is quite evident from the exterior, though 
undoubtedly it tells most in the interior. 
The plan and section are, in fact, honestly 
enough allowed to govern the exterior—a 
rare thing in Italian churches ;—and though 
the exterior detail is so bad, that of the in¬ 
terior is not very much better, but the general 
effect of the interior is nevertheless quite 
worthy of the enthusiastic terms in which 
Mr. Street speaks of it. How else to account 
for this, except from the stately size and 
sound proportions observed, I cannot imagine; 
and yet this quality proportion is what the 
modern ultra-Gothic school would have us 
ignore altogether, and place our great reliance 
on detail, which in this remarkable instance 
is nowhere. 

The lightness of the supports, the number 
and spaciousness of the bays—allowing the 
eye to range with comparatively small inter¬ 
ruption from north to south and east to west 
—and the general lightness and spacious¬ 
ness, are very striking, accustomed as we are 
to see the interiors of large churches blocked 
up with massive piers and screens, allowing 
not a fourth of their real size to be seen. 
The two spacious pulpits, situated on the 
piers immediately east of the transept, are 
well placed to allow of a large congregation 
being addressed. They are very curious works 
in themselves, though incongruous, being 
of cinque cento bronze work, large enough 
to hold a dozen men each, and with sounding 
boards overhead, which seem to answer their 
purpose, as I could hear a preacher with dis¬ 
tinctness for a very long distance off. The 
effect is quite worthy of the metropolitan 
church of an important province. The sim¬ 
plicity and efficiency of the arrangements by 
which a large congregation can listen to a 
preacher contrast favorably with the cum¬ 


brousness and inefficiency of those adopted in 
our own metropolitan Cathedral of St. Paul, 
and leads one to reflect why should not the 
Church of England, which so much more than 
the Roman Catholic Church attaches impor¬ 
tance to preaching, turn its cathedrals to the 
very best account for that purpose. Even to 
those unacquainted with the Italian language, 
it was still a pleasure to hear its musical 
accents well delivered by an eloquent preacher, 
to whom the large pulpit gave full room for 
all those changes of attitude and action so 
essential to the full force of eloquence. 

Need I say that this noble pile contains a 
vast number of art treasures of different 
epochs. The enclosure around the choir, of 
pure classic design, struck me as peculiarly 
chaste and elegant; and as it is distinct from 
the piers between which it is built, does not 
look bo very incongruous as might be sup¬ 
posed. The capitals of the nave piers are 
worthy of note, forming elongated pedestals 
and niches for statues; an arrangement which, 
in a church of such of Such dignity and pro¬ 
portions, produces a fine effect. The gro inin g 
of the nave has been, however, execrably dis¬ 
figured by painting it to represent tracery, 
and is a grievous blot on the effect of the 
interior. The same thing is done also in the 
vaulting of the choir, but there it is filled up 
and gilt so as to look at a distance more like 
diapering, and the effect is so much better. 
An ascent of the roof and tower shews the 
solidity of the structure, the roof as well as 
the walls being of marble ; and also shews 
the inferior style of carved ornament repeated 
on the pinnacles ad infinitum. The niches 
are filled with hundreds of little statues, too 
little to be appreciated, and of all possible 
sorts of subjects, from the heathen mythology 
to the Christian Church history. 

A fine view of the city, of course, is 
obtained from the top of the lantern, and 
the general prevalence of brick architec¬ 
ture in its other churches very manifest. 
Pre-eminent among these rises the tow T er of 
St. Gothard, a graceful octagonal structure 
of red brick with marble shafts at the angles, 
well illustrated in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph. The brick architecture of the early 
churches of Milan is in fact far more cha¬ 
racteristic and indigenous than that of the 
cathedral, which, as already described, must 
be considered as exotic, or even than the later 
Renaissance, which was derived chiefly from 
Rome. This style we are in the habit of 
designating as Lombardic, and it is deserving 
of much study, for which an extensive field is 
furnished by the numerous churches scattered 
through the city, few of which, however, but 
have been much affected by modern additions 
or transformations. 

The Church of St. Ambrogio deservedly 
occupies the first rank among these ; inte¬ 
resting from its high antiquity and the 
honoured name of the prelate to whose me¬ 
mory it is dedicated. It is also remarkable 
as exhibiting in its plan the earliest type 
adopted in the Christian church, of which St. 
Clemente, at Rome, is the best known ex¬ 
ample,—the basilican, with an atrum or en¬ 
closed court at the entrance. This, which 
dates from the ninth century, and the fasade 
of the church proper, with its bold arches and 
two campaniles, are some of the most inte¬ 
resting features. The interior, with its 
semicircular apse enriched with mosaics of 
venerable antiquity, and the numerous objects 
of early Christian art with which the church 
is filled, constituting a perfect museum of 
Christian antiquities, make it second in inte¬ 
rest to scarcely any other church in Christen¬ 
dom, and deserving of the deep reverence with 
which it seems to be regarded. 

The Church of Sta Maria della Grazie, of 
later date and unusual size, is a fair specimen 
of the Lombardic-Gothic in brick; of which 
also S. Eustorgio, S. Maria presso S. Celso 
are examples. A few specimens of the 
cornices and other details we sketched ; they 
display much skill in adapting the material 
to the purpose, but I think one soon gets 
tired of them, feeling that the capacity of 
bricks, varying but little in size, for the 
building of cornices and other decorative { 


feathres is very limited. We find, however, 
that the moulding of the bricks into orna¬ 
mental forms w^p soon adopted, and for some 
time previous to the revival of classic details 
used with considerable taste and judgment, 
as in the facade of the Ospedale Maggiore 
(or general hospital) and Lazaretto; but this 
had scarcely begun when it was swallowed up 
by the classical revival, and the mouldings 
from that time became mere imitations of 
classical forms in poorer material. This can 
be observed in two different portions of the 
front of the hospital, one of which shews the 
mouldings as yet uninfluenced by the classic 
revival, and the other as they appeared when 
its influence became dominant. 

Of course a visit to the celebrated “ Cena- 
colo,” or Last Supper of Leonardo, in the 
monastery adjoining Sta. Maria della Grazie, 
could not be omitted; and its melancholy 
condition gave rise to many reflections in 
my mind, which subsequent observation has 
confirmed, as to whether fresco painting be 
not, on the whole, a mistake. No doubt the 
accomplished artist committed a mistake in 
this picture by the employment of some de¬ 
ceptive materials—and this can be avoided ; 
but when one sees the great works of Correggio 
at Parma miserably blotched and decayed, 
and other works of great masters undergoing 
hopeless destruction from being painted on 
such a perishable and unmanageable surface 
as the plastering of a wall must always fur¬ 
nish it strikes one that some surface better 
qualified to preserve the work bestowed on it 
would have been worthier, at least until our 
artists can discover methods of preparation 
and colouring such as the Egyptians and 
Greeks seem to have been acquainted with, 
as would appear from the brilliancy and per¬ 
fection of their work in the tombs of Thebes 
and the houses of Pompeii. 

Milan contains a vast amount of good Ren¬ 
aissance work scattered thorough its various 
edifices : for instance, the octagonal baptistery 
attributed to Bramante, in the Church of S. 
Satiro; the interior of the great Hospital; 
and the interior courts of some of its palaces. 
In these latter especially, classical architec¬ 
ture is treated with a freedom and skilful 
adaptation to the purpose required quite suf¬ 
ficient to refute the reproach now so com¬ 
monly hurled against it by the disciples of the 
ultra-Gothic school as being “ rigidly tram¬ 
melled by the rules of three centuries destitute 
of freshness and originality,” &c. The men 
who designed these courts knew how to re¬ 
cognise ^and adhere to rules where to do 
otherwise would be barbarism ; but they also 
knew how to enter into the spirit which origi¬ 
nally dictated these rules, and to vary from 
them or devise new rules when altered cir¬ 
cumstances required it. The variety and 
freshness shown in the treatment of these 
three internal courts is very remarkable, while 
the refinement and elegance of classic archi¬ 
tecture is strictly maintained. Of course 
they are all three open to the shallow criticism 
that they do not comply with rules which, 
when examined, will be found to have been 
framed for totally different circumstances; 
but it is enough that they display an appre¬ 
ciation of the principles on which all just 
rules should be founded, and furnish in them¬ 
selves new rules for all who would have here¬ 
after to deal with similar exigencies. 

The exterior of the Broletto and Loggie 
dell’ Orsi, two civil buildings in the centre of 
the city from which I made a few sketches, 
illustrate this also. 

The buildings of more recent date are also 
well deserving of study. The celebrated 
Scala theatre is, I believe, the largest in 
Europe, and very noble and simple in its in¬ 
ternal arrangement,—far beyond anything 
we can shew in this country. The viceregal 
(now royal) palace and villa are very magnifi¬ 
cent, and so also is the “ Arco della Pace,” or 
Arch of Peace, as it is still called; one of the 
numerous works with which the first Napo¬ 
leon delighted to commemorate his achieve¬ 
ments, and which were afterwards made to 
record his overthrow. The last inscription 
on this, however, records the triumphal entry 
of Napoleon III. and Victor Emanuel after 
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the Battle of Magenta, and so having for over 
thirty years glorified the house of Hapsburg, 
it now returns to record the triumphs of a 
rival dynasty. Sic transit gloria rnundi . It 
is certainly, always excepting the noble Arc 
de l’Etoile at Paris, one of the finest of modern 
triumphal arches, executed in white marble, 
with carefully-drawn and well-proportioned 
detail. In an excess of classicism, however, 
the sculptors have represented all the French 
and allied troops in the various battles prior 
to the peace of 1815 in strictly classical 
costume—a monstrous piece of absurdity that 
no amount of withering criticism is too strong 
for, displaying as it does the feeble grasp of 
mind which could only imitate the mere acci¬ 
dents, ignoring the principles of the ancient 
sculptors. Perhaps, however, the sculptors 
are not so much to blame as the critics and 
those whom they strove to please. The 
Greeks did not represent their heroes in 
Egyptian or Assyrian costume; nor did the 
Romans, though their admiration for Greek art 
was very high,portray their legions in any other 
but the dress and arms they actually fought 
in; and, we may ask, had they not done so, 
how little would be the value of their bas reliefs 
either in a historical, antiquarian, or artistic 
sense ? The mediaeval painters and sculptors, 
when they attemped past historical subjects, 
used the costume of their own time just be¬ 
cause they knew no better, but when they 
attempted cotemporary history, rendered it 
honestly and truly. It remained for the 
nineteenth century to perpetrate the out¬ 
rageous falsehood of reporting the battle of 
Leipzig as fought by cohorts and legionaries 
such as might have been commanded by 
Julius Caesar, as appears on this monument. 
The same wretched sport of ultra-classicism 
has prevailed too much in our own country 
also, as may be seen in so many of our public 
monuments, and would not be deserving of 
so much notice, were it not in danger of being 
supplanted by an equally wretched spirit of 
Mediaevalism,* which would put all our modern 
monumental and historical sculpture into the 
costume of the Middle Ages, instead of that 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, merely 
substituting one set of artistic lies for an¬ 
other. When shall we find our painters and 
sculptors, especially the latter, content if they 
can record and illustrate that truth, which is 
far Btonger and more thrilling in its incidents 
than fiction, instead of endeavouring to 
“ idealise ” or, in other words, “ botch it up ” 
with their own fancies. 

The Church of St. Carlo—an immense 
modern circular domed building—is one of 
the most uninteresting, notwithstanding its 
size and the costliness of some of the mate¬ 
rials, I have ever seen. The dome completely 
overpoweis the portico, and the rest seems 
sadly to lack sculpture or something to give 
it life and interest. There are, however, 
several very gorgeous churches of the last 
century, such as in the other large Italian 
cities, sometimes skilfully planned and richly 
decorated. 

The amphitheatre—a scheme which Milan 
owes to the imperial will of Napoleon, who, 
in this as in all his public works, showed so 
fully the same spirit which actuated the 
Roman emperors—is interesting, based some¬ 
what on those of antiquity, but by no means 
so solid and enduring in its construction. 
The country round Milan is so fiat as to make 
its suburbs very dull and uninteresting, ex¬ 
cept in one direction, where the new gardens 
have been formed, which are handsomly laid 
out and ornamented. Some Roman remains 
exist in different parts of the city, especially 
a Corinthian colonnade of grand proportions 
standing now nearly in the middle of one of 
the public thoroughfares. The Academy of 
the Brera is rich in treasures of painting, 
including the celebrated “ Sposilizia ” in the 
earlier manner of Raphael, and the “ Expul¬ 
sion of Hagar ” by Guercino; and the exhibi¬ 
tion of the works of the modern Milanese 
painters and sculptors, which was just open 
at the time of our visit, was very interesting. 
I should not forget to notice the modern im¬ 
provements in which, as I understand, a large 
amount of English capital has been invested, 
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I fear with but little hope of return for many 
years. The immense and magnificent arcade, 
which far exceeds anything of the kind either 
in Paris or London, is a very fine idea, and 
ably carried out, but would seem far better 
suited for a climate such as our’s than for 
this. The entrance is a remarkably clever 
piece of treatment of an awkward-shaped 
piece of ground, and is shown by the accom¬ 
panying photograph. 

(To be continued ) 


THE NEW LAW CLUB, 
NASSAU-STREET. 

We give with this number a lithograph 
illustration of the new premises lately com¬ 
pleted in Nassau-street for the Law Club of 
Ireland. In our number for March 1st will 
be found a lengthened description of this 
building; it is sufficient now to ask our 
readers to refer to it. 

TIMBER SALE. 

We would beg to direct attention to the sale 
of timber advertised in our columns to take 
place on Tuesday at Mr. Richard Martin’s 
stores, Sir John Rogerson’s-quay. It is well 
worth a visit from the trade. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

An ordinary general meeting of the Institute 
was held on Thursday evening, the ‘21st ult., 
Mr. Parke Neville, C.E., V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. George Booth was admitted as a non¬ 
professional associate. 

Mr. William Fogerty, F.R.I.B.A., fellow, 
read the first part of a paper entitled “ Notes 
of a Recent Tour in Italy,” which was illus¬ 
trated by an admirable series of drawings 
made by himself and by Mr. Longfield, by 
whom he was accompanied. In consequence 
of the length of Mr. Fogerty’s paper, the 
reading of the continuation of it was post¬ 
poned until Mr. Fogerty’s next visit to Dublin. 

The Fitzgerald medal was presented to Mr. 
Thomas Collot for his admirable measured ] 
drawings of Grey Abbey, Co. Down, one of 
which was given in our last number. 

There was a special meeting of the council 
of the Institute on Monday morning last, the 
president in the chair, to consider a com¬ 
munication from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the subject of an architect’s 
property in plans, and the legal proceedings 
about to be taken by the First Commissioner 
of Works against Mr. E. Barry, R.A., to 
compel him to give up all the drawings of the 
Houses of Parliament made by the late Sir 
J. Barry to that department. 

It was resolved to endorse the decision of 
the British Institute, and that of the other 
architectural societies in England in support 
of Mr. Barry’s position. 


DESIGN IN SHOP FRONTS. 

(From the Building Newt.) 

A shop front must always necessarily prove 
a very tough architectural subject—so tough, 
indeed, that numbers of architects are con¬ 
tent to leave it alone altogether. An ex¬ 
ceedingly common practice is to throw a 
strong bressummer across' the whole front of 
a new building at the height of the first storey, 
and merely propping it up with one or two 
thin iron pillars, leave a gaping chasm below, 
which the shopkeeper may afterwards fill np 
at his pleasure with any deformity his own 
want of taste, or that of the mechanic he 
employs, may dictate. The upper part of a 
house, which in ordinary streets comes least 
into view, will thus often give tokens of having 
been designed with a knowledge of the rules 
of architecture, while the lower portion—the 
shop, which is the most prominent feature, 
and is capable of giving picturesqueness and 
completeness to the whole—will consist either 
of the gaping chasm aforesaid, enclosed but 
not concealed with plate glass, or of some 
pattern selected from the stores of a manu¬ 
facturer, entirely out of keeping with the 
elevation of the house front above. There 
are two main reasons for this. The first is 
the deficient taste of the shopkeeper, and the 
other the neglect of the profession to study 
so commonplace a subject. 

As to the taste of the shopkeeper, he be¬ 
lieves in unlimited plate glass, or if he cannot 
satisfy himself in that respect, he seeks the 
most staring pattern he can get, to distinguish 
him from his neighbours. As to plate glass, 
he counts the inches with as much eagerness 
as a farmer does his acres of land, and thinks 
they are productive in much the same manner. 
His rent is regulated to a very large extent 
by the length of his frontage, and he naturally 
thinks it to his advantage to utilise every 
possible inch of it for the display of his goods. 
He therefore votes every pier which supports 
the superstructure an obstruction and a nuis¬ 
ance, every pillar must be as thin as possible, 
and be put as far as it can out of sight, and 
the whole upper part of the building, as far 
as appearances go, must either hang unsup- 
orted in mid air, or threaten to prove too 
eavy some day for the thin weak columns 
and insufficient piers. 

These remarks apply, we must confess, 
principally to second-rate shops, and to front¬ 
ages of small extent. When shops are built 
upon a large scale in commanding positions, 
and where the upper floors are used, as well 
as the lower, for the display of goods, it very 
| often happens that an architect of some skill 
and reputation is employed, and then, of 
course, the whole elevation of the building, 
including the shop front, is entrusted to him; 
the larger scale on which he is able to work 
affords him some scope for carrying out his 
ideas, and the result is that we get a fair 
average of successes. The smaller shops, 
however, occupy collectively a much larger 
extent, and in the great variety of treatment 
which can be admitted, afford a very wide 
field for the exercise of skill. That they should 
be left to the undirected taste of the shop¬ 
keeper or the mere carpenter we believe to be 
a • waste of every-day opportunities, which 


ENGINEER’S TABLES. 

Messrs. Spon have issued a neat tiny volume 
—measuring 2|" X If" —entitled “ Tables and 
Memoranda for Engineers, selected and ar¬ 
ranged by J. T. Hurst.” It contains 80 pages 
of tables printed in very small, but legible, 
type. Neither its size nor its price can break 
the pocket or the purse of an engineer, to 
whom it will be a vade mecmn. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS. 

We are happy to learn that Messrs. J. and 
E. Barker, of Upper Abbey-street, have again 
been favored with the contracts for executing 
all works required to be done at towers and 
batteries north and south of Dublin Bay, 
under the War Department, and which were 
advertised in our columns. 


numbers of men profess only to want, and 
upon which it must be said the architectural 
profession is more dependent, perhaps, than 
i any other. Besides the inherent difficulty 
of the subject, we fear that another cause 
of its neglect must be considered that com- 
’ mon infirmity of our human nature, the de¬ 
sire to do something grand and striking, 
to the neglect of that which is homely 
and commonplace. We could get thousands 
of designs to order any day for cathedrals, 
churches, townhalls, palaces, and manions, 
but in domestic and street architecture, just 
the subjects in which variety is most possible 
and most picturesque, we find the greatest 
paucity of ideas, and the most inconsiderable 
number of varieties. We believe, however, 
after all, the main reason why we have so few 
artistic shop fronts is to to be found in the 
many contrarieties which have to be reconciled 
in them. The shopkeeper requires his gaping 
chasm and his plate glass. He is firmly con- 
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▼inced that the open space serves his purpose 
best, and when he yields a little on this point 
he insists on as much meretricious and gaudy 
ornament as possible, to attract customers. 
His experience has taught him that customers 
are attracted by such means, and until the 
general public are more widely imbued with 
an appreciation of true art principles the 
gaudy and flimsy will continue to be attractive. 
Thus we come round in this matter, as we do 
in every other branch of inquiry respecting 
the non-progress of art, to the conclusion that 
its ultimate cause is to be found in the want 
of a general diffusion among the masses of the 
people of the faculty to appreciate the true 
and beautiful. The few who have studied 
deeply, and whose training and profession 
qualify them to guide, are driven, in such 
every-day matters, to become slaves of the 
lamp, and to follow where they should lead, 

Artistic law* the artists* patrons (five. 

And they who live to please must please to live. 

Thus our street architecture progresses far 
too slowly, and where we do not find a dull 
uniformity we are frequently afflicted with a 
medley of incongruous and unpicturesque 
notions worthy only of une nation boutiquUre. 

It is well, however, that artists should not 
altogether resign their proper function, which 
is to invent forms combing all that is useful 
and beautiful, so as to challenge and obtain a 
preference over inferior productions, and to 
educate the public taste to a degeee hitherto 
unattained. The exigencies of trade did not 
require large shop fronts in Classical or 
Mediaeval times. If the£ had been required, 
the ancient architects would doubtless have 
found a way to reconcile the opposing reqire- 
ments of utility and aesthetics, and have left 
us precedents we might copy with as much 
satisfaction as most of their other small 
works, such as gateways, altars, tombs, 
chests, &c. The shop front is an artistic 
problem peculiar to the nineteenth century, 
and its solution can be found only by a gene¬ 
ral reference to well-defined principles and 
their bearing upon the peculiar requirements 
of the case. 

In the first place, we think the practice of 
designing the upper part of the building only, 
and leaving the shop to be dealt with as an 
afterthought, is one that should never be 
adopted where it can be avoided. The shop 
is really the most important feature in the 
elevation, as it is the most valuable, and the 
upper parts should be subsidiary to it. What¬ 
ever style be adopted for the shop-front should 
be carried throughout, and the features of 
lightness and airiness should be in accordance 
with its general character. 

Next, as to the lines of construction. The 
superstructure may be supported either upon 
arches or a bressummer. The former arrange¬ 
ment was often adopted in the mediaeval shop 
fronts, of which some excellent examples are 
to be seen in M. Viollet-le-Due’s “ Diction- 
naire de l’Architecture Fran?aise.” (Article, 
“ Boutique.”) These shops were, however, 
as noted above, very inconsiderable compared 
to those of modern times, and were, besides, 
entirely open to the street, being closed at 
night by wooden shutters, which were propped 
up by irons during the hours of business, and 
served in their upper portion for a canpy, and 
in their lower for a stall board. The arch 
construction labours under the disadvantage 
of requiring strong abutments to convey the 
weight, and these will occupy a greater portion 
of the space than can be allotted by the trades¬ 
man. An instance of this may be seen in 
gome shops which are otherwise very excel¬ 
lently designed, now building and partly 
completed, in Villiers-street, Strand. The 
whole frontage of the building is of brick, 
strong piers being carried up to sustain a 
depressed circular brick arch spanning nearly 
the whole width, which supports the upper 
storeys. A plain beam is placed across the 
span at the spring of the arch, and the space 
in the head is filled up with an ornamental 
design. These shops have the rare merit of 
being perfectly truthful, and the result is very 
fair, but we fear the tradesman will wish some 
of the space occupied by piers had been left 
for his window. The pointed arch can very 


seldom be used effectively for a shop front, 
and should only be attempted where some 
forcible reason exists, such as the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of any important buildings in the same 
style. We engraved, last year, the design of 
a shop front in New York, which consisted of 
an arch in the later decorated style of Gothic, 
of the height of three storeys. It gave one 
an idea of the western door of a cathedral, 
and, not to mention the solecism of such an 
enormous arch without any corresponding 
structure above, it appeared singularly in¬ 
appropriate for a depdt of sewing machines. 
Mr. Gilbert Scott’s shops adjoining the new 
Midland Railway Station, S. Pancras, have 
pointed arches in accordance with the general 
style of the building, and are well worthy of 
notice. He has made the head of the arch a 
very effective feature by introducing a simple 
pattern at the intersection of the sash bars 
with each other. As a general rule, the arch, 
if pointed at all, should be a depressed one, 
after the late Tudor pattern. A greater height 
will interfere too much with the storeys above, 
and will need buttresses, which the space can¬ 
not afford. 

In very wide spans, however, it is evident 
that a depressed arch must approach too 
nearly to a straight line to be effective, and 
we must then use more than one arch, so as 
to form an arcade, or adopt the bressummer. 
When more than one arch is used, the general 
treatment may be much less heavy below, and 
great scope is afforded for ornament above. 
The columns supporting the arches should 
not, however, be put out of sight behind the 
plate glass, but be brought out to the front 
and show themselves. Some really good shops 
of this class may be seen in Throgmorton- 
street. The plate glass is placed in a recess, 
and the central columns stand in front, their 
position being made to coincide with the line 
of the sash bars. A tradesman accustomed 
to the prevailing notion of keeping the plate 
glass front entirely clear might object at first 
to such an arrangement, but an inspection 
wiU convince him that a front of this kind 
offers quite as little interruption to a view of 
the window and its contents as the common 
sash bars. A column of 6 in. in diameter 
placed in front of a recessed window in this 
manner wiU, in fact, interrupt the view rather 
less than two sash bars of 1^ in. each. The 
common practice of bringing out the glass to 
the extreme limit allowed by the Building 
Acts is not always the most effectual. Great 
advantages might be obtained if the practice 
of recessing the window were more frequently 
adopted, more especially in confined situa¬ 
tions. The recess gives opportunities of 
display equal to those obtained by any other 
method, and offers, besides, a special attrac¬ 
tion in the nature of a shelter from passing 
crowds, or from bad weather, which induces 
spectators to linger. The shopkeeper may 
thus find advantages to compensate him for 
the small sacrifice of interior space, and for 
permitting the use of a design which gives 
increased scope for truthful construction and 
artistic effect. A recessed window, in the 
most crowded situation, probably, in London, 
near the Cornhill corner of Gracechurcli- 
street, in the City, affords an illustration of 
this fact. The situation is one of the-most 
confined possible; and yet crowds are to be 
seen at all hours, leisurely examining its con¬ 
tents, without discomfort to themselves or 
interruption to the enormous stream of pass¬ 
ing traffic. They are attracted partly by the 
paintings and fine chromos exhibited within, 
but in quite an equal degree by the comfort 
and security afforded by the recessed window. 
The idea of thus recessing the windows is, 
perhaps, one of the happiest that has been 
| introduced into the subject, and deserves to 
be much more extensively worked for both 
aesthetic and utilitarian reasons. Another 
example may be seen at a stationer and book¬ 
seller’s shop in the Bishopsgate-street portion 
of the same thoroughfare, which is also de¬ 
serving of notice for the very tasteful combi¬ 
nation of colours in the polychromatic deco¬ 
rations. These recesses are carried to the 
ground, enabling the spectators to stand 
| within them; but even when this is not done 


a very good effect may be often obtained, with 
perfect architectural consistency, by recessing 
the window from above the height of the shop- 
board, and bringing the supporting columns 
to the front. An example of this may be seen 
in the Fleet-street front of a stationers’ shop 
at the corner of Chancery-lane ; and an in¬ 
spection wiU show that the space for display 
is not appreciably obstructed, while the archi¬ 
tectural effect in itself forms a feature of at¬ 
tractiveness altogether wanting in the common 
unrelieved plate glass constructions. 


A PARAGON ESTATE. 

Mb. Pollock’s estates, near Ballinasloe, em¬ 
brace an area of about 30,000 acres, and were 
purchased in 1853 by Mr. Pollock for the sum 
of £250,000. In addition to that sum, Mr. 
Pollock, for the purpose of getting his con¬ 
templated improvements properly executed, 
paid large sums to the small tenants to go 
out, although they had no legal claim against 
him; which, together with the large outlays on 
improvement, amounted to £350,000, making 
in all, for purchase, buying out tenants, and 
improvements, £600,000. The estates, when 
purchased by Mr. Pollock, were in the most 
neglected condition. Land almost valueless 
from stagnant water, gapped fences occupy¬ 
ing about one-fifth of the total area, crops 
scarcely worth the labour that produced them, 
poor tenants and tumble-down cottages, 
characterised this estate. On the Lismany 
estate improvements of the most extensive 
scale have been carried out. Old fences have 
been removed, the land has been divided by 
stone-built and lime-pointed walls into rect¬ 
angular fields of 50 acres each, homesteads 
conveniently placed for the economical culti¬ 
vation of the land attached have been erected 
in the most substantial manner; new farm 
t roads have been made, and every reclaimable 
acre, by draining, liming, and boning, has 
been made available. The estate is not only 
remarkable for the magnitude of the improve¬ 
ments, but also for the efficient manner in 
which every operation has been executed. 
Drainage is so perfect that water-grasses and 
rushes have bean supplanted by the most 
nutritive grasses. A large area, naturally 
too soft for cereal culivation, has been laid 
down to grass in the most perfect state; and, 
from the number of cattle and sheep fattened, 
and the liberal use of artificial foods and 
manures, the land is in the highest condition. 
The grass area carries a great number of 
stock, the cereal crops are bulky and produc¬ 
tive, and the root crops are unequalled in 
the richest soils in England. One field, con¬ 
taining 50 acres, on the home farm, was last 
year under Swedes, and the crop was the 
largest I ever saw. The yield per acre 
would not be short of 35 tons. This field, 
when the estate was purchased, was let at 8s. 
per acre—it is now worth 36s. Altogether 
these estates for efficient culture are not sur¬ 
passed by any estates in Great Britain. Their 
magnificent homesteads, richly manured 
lands, weedless fields, finely pulverised fal¬ 
lows, and pastures teeming with flocks, indi¬ 
cate the most perfect system of agriculture. 
I need scarcely add that improvements so 
perfectly executed could not fail in proving re¬ 
munerative to Mr. Pollock. The home farm, 
embracing an area of 4000 acres, yielded last 
year—after charging interest on the farming 
capital—a net profit of £2098. In the twelve 
months ending November 1,1869, Mr. Pollock 
sold 1941 head of cattle, 6358 sheep, and had 
385 acres of green crops, 296 acres of oats, 
and 346 acres of wheat. Mr. Pollock’s 
system of farming has been called an exotic; 
but it is an exotic in the same sense as civili¬ 
sation is an exotic in the midst of barbarism, 
or a fruitful field in a barren waste. Were 
all the land in Ireland improved in a similar 
manner to Mr. Pollock’s Lismany estate, it 
would yield one-half more produce than it 
now yields, and, during the next 20 years, 
give employment to double the number of 
labourers now employed .—Saunderson on the 
Land Question, 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND ART IN ROME. 

A pretty fUe was given here last month in 
the form of a reception by four American 
artists, Messrs. F. Crownieshield, Charles C. 
Coleman, Geo. H. Yewell, and Elihu Yedder. 
Purely artistic in its character, it was as novel 
as it was pleasing; and amongst the hundreds 
who were present the feeling was general that 
there had not been a more interesting soirie 
daring the season. The rooms of Mr. Yedder, 
which were fitted up for the occasion, were 
hung with clever paintings by himself and 
his brother artists. Refreshments were served 
in an outer room, and amidst the merry gossip 
two men dressed as troubadours ascended to 
an elevated seat and played at intervals on 
mandolins. Slight though the music was, it 
was executed with great precision and taste, 
and delighted all by its admirable harmony 
with the character of the entertainment. 
Such receptions are by no means uncommon 
in New York, I am told, and are well at¬ 
tended ; and it is to be hoped that this file 
may be indicative of an intention to intro¬ 
duce this agreeable exotic into Rome. The 
Germans, who are an eminently social people, 
have their Saturday evenings to which ladies 
are invited, and one or two grand affairs 
during the season; but none of these meet¬ 
ings are artistic; indeed our American cousins 
have the merit of being the first to unite Art 
with social enjoyment, and it is to be hoped 
that the successful effort of last week may ho 
the first of many others. Perhaps our English 
artists, who are not inferior to those of other 
nations either in numbers or talent, may be 
induced to follow so good an example. At 
present there is no apparent bond of union 
between them, and so it happened that men 
of merit, Mr. Coleman, for instance, having 
no opportunity of making themselves known, 
pass their lives in the shade. The result of 
pleasant artistic soirees would be that an 
acquaintance would be formed between our 
artists and our numerous winter visitors, to 
the great advantage of both, whilst many a 
struggling son of genius, were he known 
through his works, would be saved from what 
I have witnessed more than once—a hard and 
unsuccessful battle with fortune. It is with 
the strong hope that something of the kind 
may be attempted another year that I have 
brought to your notice the pleasant American 
reception. Every one who comes here either 
dabbles in or prattles about Art; and pity is 
it that where so many of our countrymen can 
give pleasure, and so many are disposed to 
receive it, we do not have, during the season, 
at least two or three artistic receptions. 

Last week an important excavation was 
made at the Emporium on the banks of the 
Tiber, when a large number of blocks of an¬ 
tique marble were brought to light. Amongst 
them waB a column of antique yellow marble, 
of 860 cube palms; also two blocks of the 
same marble, of 22 cube palms; and a block 
of African, of 272 cube palms. The yellow 
marble is valued at from 15 to 20 francs a 
cube palm. The Emporium, as you know, is 
the old commercial landing-place of Rome, 
and here it is that within the last few years 
a whole treasury of marbles has been found. 
They are not permitted to be sold, his Holi¬ 
ness presenting them to ecclesiastical edifices 
in Rome, or elsewhere; some, it is said, 
having been sent off to Cologne for the deco¬ 
ration of the magnificent cathedral of that 
city. Pius the Nmth arrived unexpectedly 
towards the end of the excavation. The dis¬ 
coveries, too, which are being made at Ostia 
command attention. On a recent occasion 
forty-six bronze statuettes, 30 centimetres in 
height, were turned up; two gold rings, 
weighing each 40 grammes, one with a medal¬ 
lion, a coin of one of the Gordians, the other 
with a large serpent, also a gilt marble bust. 
These excavations are being made near the 
Museum, or not far from what may be called 
the old Castle. Parties are continually run¬ 
ning down to visit the attractions of the place. 
Last week the British Archaeological Society 
visited Ostia—and ladies I have met with who, 
in poking among the dibris , have found coins 
massed together—why not rings, or other 
precious works of Art ? 


Lord Bute is known in England principally 
from the fact of his having joined the Roman 
Catholic Church ; I must now introduce him 
as a patron of Art, and under circumstances 
which do great credit to his kindly feelings. 
Four or five years have elapsed since a brief 
notice was published inthe Athenaum of Miss 
Lewis, a lady of colour, who had settled in 
Rome as a sculptress. She has struggled 
against many difficulties, and this season has 
been a bad one for Art, and the poor lady has 
suffered from the want of patronage. Her 
history was mentioned to Lord Bute by some 
benevolent friends, and he paid her a visit, 
which resulted in the purchase of a statue of 
the Madonna and the Bambino for .£300. 

Mr. Warrington Wood, the sculptor, has 
been more fortunate this year than many of 
his clever competitors. I have already in¬ 
formed you that the Empress of Austria sent 
for him before she left Rome, and more 
recently he has had the honour of dining 
with the ex-King and Queen of Naples, for 
whom he has executed and cast in bronze the 
head of a stag-hound.—H. W. in A thenaum . 


STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

MESSRS. RATHBORNB AND CO.’s NEW CIGAR DIVAN, 
GRAFTON-STREET. 

The buildings which have been in course of 
erection at 42, Grafton-street, for the last 
eight months, are now completed. They 
cover a considerable extent of ground, running 
back from Grafton-street about 145 feet. A 
portion of these premises, including the whole 
of the ground and basement storeys having 
been taken on lease by Messrs. Rathbome 
and Co., who opened their handsome estab¬ 
lishment on Easter Monday. 

The main feature of the new concern is a 
fine suite of detached billiard-rooms, designed 
to meet the requirements of many lovers of 
the game, who, unable to incur the expense 
of a private table, and disliking the associ¬ 
ations connected with many of the public 
ones, are thereby debarred from the enjoy¬ 
ment of a favorite pastime. 

The elevation towards Grafton-street is 
composed of Kilmarnock white brick, with 
moulded red brick dressings, stone being 
sparingly used and only in situations where 
it was deemed indispensable. The front is 
the result of an endeavour to produce an 
architectural composition with cheap and 
simple materials, in harmony with all the 
requirements of the case. No sham con¬ 
struction has been used throughout, and the 
work is of a nature that will improve rather 
than deteriorate with the action of time. 

There is an entrance on each side of the 
shop window—one giving access to fine ware- 
rooms and offices on the first floor, the other 
leading to the shop. The last-named apart¬ 
ment is furnished with handsome fittings in 
polished pitch pine and mahogany ; and the 
floor, as well as that of the hall, is laid with 
encaustic tiling of rich pattern. 

Passing from the shop through an enriched 
arched doorway we enter the smoking saloon, 
an apartment provided with every comfort for 
the votaries of the fragrant weed. A refresh¬ 
ment bar, with glazed partition, is situated 
on one side of this room, and is connected 
with stairs leading to the wine cellars, &c., 
in the basement. 

A passage from the saloon leads direct to 
the billiard-rooms. These apartments, three 
in number, are very spacious, and are admir¬ 
ably lighted and ventilated. They are pro¬ 
vided with metal tables of Harris’ best manu¬ 
facture ; and cushioned seats are ranged round 
the walls, and raised on a platform to afford a 
good view of the game. In connection with 


these rooms are lavatories, with hot and cold 
water laid on, and every other convenience. 

The upper portion of the main building is 
designed as a dwelling-house, the first floor, 
as has been mentioned, being laid oat in 
warerooms and offices, all of which are roomy 
and well lighted. 

The works have been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. M. Mitchell, architect, of Suffolk- 
street. The contract has been executed in 
a creditable maimer by Mr. S. Robinson, of 
Westland-row. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE SHANDON 
LIMESTONE, DUNGARVAN. 

At the meeting of the Cork Cuvierian and 
Archaeological Society held on the 13th ult., 
an account of researches made by Professor 
Harkness and Dr. Adams in the caves at 
Shandon, near Dungarvan, was given by the 
first-named gentleman. In the course of his 
remarks Professor Harkness, said—With 
the exception of the bone3 of the Irish elk, 
the remains of pleistocene mammals are by no 
means common in Ireland. Of the mammoth 
(elephas primogenuis) there are only three in¬ 
stances on record of its discovery in this 
country. The first of these was in 1715, when 
the teeth and bone^of this animal were met 
with at Maghera, near Belturbet, in the Co. 
Cavan. The second is recorded in Smith’s 
“ History of Waterford ” (1746), where allu¬ 
sion is made to an elephant’s rib discovered 
at Whitechurch, near Dungarvan; and the 
last is a valuable discovery of the occurrence 
of these remains in a lime quarry at Shandon, 
near Dungarvan, by Mr. Brenan. Here other 
extinct mammal remains have been also 
found, associated with those of the mammoth. 
The locality near Dungarvan which affords 
these remains has ceased to be worked for 
some years, and of late, consequently, nothing 
has been obtained from the spot. Remains 
of extinct mammals are, however, by no 
means unoommon at Shandon, as will be seen 
in the Bequel. The position in which the 
bones of the mammoth have been found here 
is so me what unique. The workmen who first 
discovered them all bear the same testimony, 
that they were derived from the solid rock. 
Although this is to some extent the case, the 
statement is calculated to mislead, since it is 
not in the body of the limestone rock in 
which they occur, but in a hard breccia of a 
comparatively recent origin. The limestones 
near Shandon are very cavernous, and in 
many cases the roofs of ancient caves have 
fallen in and covered up their former floors. 
It is in a breccia derived from these fallen 
fragments that the bones of the mammoth 
and other extinct animals are found, and in 
this breccia bones seem to be very abundant. 
In an area of about a square yard we obtained 
five elephantine vertebr© and fragments of 
ribs, which formed portions of an equal num¬ 
ber of these members of the skeleton, besides 
portions of the leg-bones of the reindeer. 
These bones were met with at the depth of 
about four inches below the floor of a small 
cave, embedded in breccia about two feet in 
thickness, and resting upon a mass of stalag¬ 
mite about eighteen inches in depth. Be¬ 
neath this stalagmite was another cave, which, 
however, was so blocked up with large masses 
of rock that an entrance could not be made 
into it. The investigation into the breccia, 
which was consolidated by the infiltration of 
carbonate of lime, was attended with great 
difficulties, the cave above it not being more 
than about two feet in height. The hardness 
of the breccia was also very great, and con¬ 
sequently our labours were confined to an 
extremely limited area. Had it been other¬ 
wise, many important results besides those 
we attained might never have been arrived 
at, and the remains of animals new to the 
Pleistocene farmer of Ireland would probably 
never have been discovered. 
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DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 

Mr. Daniel Maclise, the Royal Academician, 
died on Monday afternoon. Though this 
singularly gifted painter had lived for nearly 
three-score years, the marks of age had 
scarcely settled on him, and his vigour of 
hand will be attested in the great work which 
he has but just lived to complete, and which 
has been sent to the Royal Academy for the 
forthcoming exhibition. The* cause of his 
death, as would be naturally surmised from 
its suddenness, was that terrible heart-disease 
'which, in an era of rapid and intense work, 
would seem to be the penalty of laborious 
success. Mr. Maclise was a national painter, 
in every sense of the word, inasmuch as each 
of the three countries forming the United 
Kingdom may claim a part in him. He was 
horn in Cork on the 25th of January, 1811; 
hut he was of a Scottish family, his father 
having held a commission in the Elgin Fen- 
cihles ; and his passion for art led him at an 
early period of his career to abandon the 
labours of a counting-house in his native 
city for the congenial student-life which he 
first sought in London, and subsequently in 
Paris. Maclise’s first exhibited pictures had 
heen painted in his twenty-second year, and 
they were shown at the British Institution 
in 1838, the subjects being “ Mokanna Un¬ 
veiling his Features to Zelica,” “ All-hallow 
Eve,” and “ A Love Adventure of Francis the 
First with Diana of Poictiers.” In 1835, the 
Royal Academy elected him an associate, on 
the strength of a picture which was entirely 
unworthy his powers, and which was shortly 
followed by works immeasurably beyond it in 
every kind of merit. “ Robin Hood and 
Richard Coeur de Lion,” “ Salvator Rosa 
painting Masaniello,” and “ Merry Christmas 
in the Baron’s Hall,” were amongst the most 
prominent of his pictures at this time ; and 
in 1840 came the “ Banquet Scene in Mac¬ 
beth,” a theatrical, but none the less imagi¬ 
native and artistic work. The same year saw 
his “ Gil Bias Dressed en Cavalier “ Scene 
from ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ” and “ Sleeping 
Beauty.” In 1841 Mr. Maclise was elected 
a Royal Academician, his age then being 
thirty—not a very advanced time of life for a 
painter. We must pass over scores of well- 
known works, to speak of services which Mr. 
Maclise has done the State in other capacities 
than those of a limner. In 1855 he travelled 
over Italy in search of fresco works ; and as 
one of the Fine Art jurors of the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition he worthily represented the artistic 
judgment of his nation. His fresco paintings 
in the Palace of the Legislature are among 
his most conscientious labours. When, in 
1866, Sir Edwin Landseer refused the Presi¬ 
dency of the Royal Academy, it was offered 
to Maclise, who declined it in turn. Though 
he may be said to have enforced in his own 
person the respect due to his art, he was one 
of the most unassuming men who ever lived. 


ANALYSES BY DR. E. REYNOLDS AT 
THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
The following report from Dr. Emerson 
Reynolds, Analyst to the Royal Dublin Society, 
was read at a council meeting on the 14th ult, 
and ordered to be printed and circulated:— 

My Lords and Gentlemen,— l beg to report 
that, during the year ending the 31st March, 1870, 
109 analyses (exclusive of “opinions") have been 
performed in this laboratory, for membeis of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and for the public. The 
following tabular statement contains a return of the 
analyses made, grouped under the several heads:— 


Analysis of Manures, Feeding Cakes, &c ..40 

„ Metallic Ores aud Minerals .. .. 11 

„ Water.21 

„ Technical Products.27 

„ Wine, Floor, Ac. .8 

Total,.109 


In firmer reports, I have taken the opportunity of 
calling attention to the large and steady increase, of 
late years, of the practice of adulterating artificial 
manures of all kinds. I regret to have to report that 
the experience of the past year has shown me that 
this pernicious custom is widely extending, and to 
add that a very considerable proportion of the manures 


analysed by me during the past twelve months have 
been proved to be mote or less adulterated. 

As illustrating the composition of some of the 
manures sold to farmers as being pure and rich in 
fertilizing constituents, I may cite some analyses of 
typical samples, selected from amongst those recently 
examined in your laboratory. 

In attaching a money value to the several samples 
referred to below, it is necessary to guard against the 
impression that such an estimate represents the pre¬ 
cise worth of the manure as an article of commerce. 
In point of fact, the money value per ton, assigned 
by the chemist to a given sample after analysis, is, on 
the whole, considerably in excess of the actual cost 
of the substance examined. 

A rich guano was found to contain, in 100 parts— 


Moisture .. . .. 7 26 

• Organic and Volatile Matter.87*31 

Alkaline Salts .6*02 

Phosphate of Lime and Magnesia .. .. 9 35 

Cnrbonate of Lime .4 60 

Sulphate cf Lime.31*60 

Sand, Clay, &c. 4 86 


100 *00 

This substance proved to be adulterated with nearly 
one third of its weight of an impure form of gvpsuin, 
or hydrated sulphate of lime. If this substance had 
not been present, the value of the guano would have 
reached £8 8s. 4d. per ton. 

As an example of a vitriolized guano, I may give 
the following analysis of a remarkable specimen:— 
100 parts contained— 


Moisture.* .. 12*86 

f Organic and Volatile Matter.38*27 

C'ay and Siliceous Matter .22*00 

Alkaline Salta.4*16 

Soluble Phosphate of Lime .2*55 

Insoluble Phosphate of Lime.14*04 

Sulphate of Lime.6 12 


1D0 00 

Not only was the per centage of the soluble or 
biphosphate of lime in this sample extremely low, but 
it contained rather more than one fifth of its weight 
of worthless red clay. If this addition had not been 
made to the manure, the money value of the residue 
would have been £10 15s. per ton. 

At times, however, unscrupulous traders overreach 
themselves, and this more especially in tampering 
with the so-called superphosphate of lime. A sample 
of manure of this class was found, on analysis, to 
contain in 100 parts the following : — 


Moisture. 


.. 17*20 

X Organic and Volatile Matter 


.. 16*15 

Insoluble Phosphate of Lime 

.. 

.. 40 93 

Carbonate of Lime .. .. 


.. 5*21 

Sulphate of Lime 1 

Chloride of Culcium J ** 


.. 15*29 

•• 

Alkaline Salts . 


.. 8*05 

Siliceous Matter. 


.. 2*17 

190* 0 


A careful examination of this manure showed that 
the manufacturer had employed in its preparation a 
good sample of superphosphate of lime, containing a 
fair proportion of soluble phosphate. Wishing to 
adulterate, and no doubt also desirii.g to “ dry” the 
manure, a quantity of carbonate of lime, probably in 
the form of chalk, was added to this sample, which 
addition not only increased the weight of the bulk, 
but had the effect of completely reducing the pre¬ 
viously soluble phosphate of lime to the insoluble con¬ 
dition This second office of the chalk the manu¬ 
facturer, no doubt, did not calculate upon, else he 
would not have gone to the expense of employing a 
genuine superphosphate in the first instance. 

Even soot does not escape gross sophistication ; for 
within the last few days I have analyzed a sample, 
with the following very unsatisfactory results:—100 
parts contained— 


Moisture.14*75 

Soot (Carbon and Volatile Matter) .. .. 24*55 

Clay .60*70 


100 00 

The foregoing analyses are sufficient to indicate the 
kind of adulteration most commonly practised by 
manure manufacturers, or by their agents, in this 
country. 

I may and that the laboratory of the society is in 
excellent working order. Several of the old and use¬ 
less furnaces have been removed, and in some cases 
their places supplied by new brick furnaces, or by gas¬ 
heating apparatus, more suitable than were the older 
forms of apparatus for use in the investigations re¬ 
quired for your Mineral department 

I have the honour to he, my lords and gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 

J. Emerson Reynolds. 

Royal Laboratory, Royal Dublin Society, 

April 14th, 1870. 


• Affording 6*42 of ammonia. Money value, £6 6a. 8d. per 
ton. 

f Affording 8 15 of ammonia. Money value, £812a. 6d. per 
ton. 

X Ammonia, *31. Money value, £4 4s per ton. 


THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
LONDON. 

The latest addition to the list of London 
theatres was opened on the same night as 
the Drury-lane opera. The architect of the 
theatre is Mr. C. J. Phipps, whose experience 
in this particular branch of his profession 
ought by this time to be unusually great. 
The position and space he had to deal with 
have evidently been difficulties in his way; 
but he has for the most part got over them 
very creditably. The extreme narrowness of 
the house gives it unavoidably something of 
a pinched appearance, but the space at com¬ 
mand has been well economised, and a good 
view of the stage is obtained from nearly 
every seat in the house. It is in the size of 
the seats that a certain amount of crowding 
(doubtless unavoidable) is most felt, some of 
the balcony stalls being so near to those in 
front of them that the room available for the 
legs of a man of even average height is deci¬ 
dedly limited. The plan of the house is good. 
The semicircle of the balcony “ opening out 
to the columns of the proscenium by curves of 
contrary flexure” (to quote Mr. Phipps’ favorite 
expression) is unobjectionable, coming, as it 
does, against the straight lines which he has 
happily given to his proscenium boxes. These 
are three in number on each side, and form an 
important feature in the architectural treat¬ 
ment of the auditorium. The large amount 
of space above the proscenium is somewhat 
of an eyesore, but it is almost a necessity, in 
some form or other, of the general planning 
of the interior. 

Passing to the decorations, we find no 
mention of their author in the programme, 
hut we believe we are right in stating that 
they are the work of Mr. George Gordon, the 
scenic artist of the Gaiety Theatre, to whom 
is also due the act-drop of the Vaudeville. 
Unquestionably the decorations bear strong 
evidence of the scene-painter’s hand. They 
have been stated by some of our contem¬ 
poraries-to be in the Romanesque style, hut 
we should rather say they were in the 
“ Gaiety ” style. They bear, in point of fact, 
the strongest family likeness to those of the 
Gaiety Restaurant ; and we might almost 
repeat the very criticism that we passed upon 
these latter last November, in utter ignorance 
of their authorship. Mr. Phipps has in a 
manner constituted himself a champion of 
coloured decoration in theatres, and for this 
a debt of gratitude is due from those who 
admire polychromatic effect; but in so doing 
he lays himself open to severer criticism than 
others. We are hound to state our conviction 
that the decoration of the Vaudeville Theatre 
is not successful. It is not for us to enter 
into the question as to whether Mr. Phipps 
or Mr. Gordon has heen the source of inspi¬ 
ration, hut we find, in a greater or less degree, 
the same faults that characterise the Gaiety 
Theatre and Restaurant. The principal of 
these are want of repose, and the absence of 
a sense of harmony in colour. In entering 
the Vaudeville Theatre after leaving Drury- 
lane opera these defects were more peculiarly 
striking. At the one house an unbroken 
sweep of amber, gold, white, and blue upon a 
base of crimson; at the other, no two things 
of the same colour. Mr. Phipps seems, since 
his connection with the Gaiety, to have im¬ 
bibed some of the spirit of its predecessor, 
the Strand Music Hall, a result to be deplored, 
considering the opportunities afforded to him. 

Passing a little more into detail, we may 
notice that the treatment of the ceiling is 
good. It consists of radiating compartments, 
filled with white ornaments upon a rich light 
blue ground. The same tone of blue, a trifle 
darker, is repeated below in a kind of frieze, 
which is continued right round the house, 
and so forms the gallery front. But the 
strength of colour practicable upon a ceiling 
with a sun light is by no means compatible 
with the direct light falling upon a vertical 
surface, and the effect of the blue in this 
position is, in consequence, unpleasantly 
garish, although the ornament is well drawn 
and otherwise effective. The large coved 
space above the proscenium is divided oat 
into a number of rectangular panels, filled 
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with ornaments of alternating design. There 
is much that is good about this portion of the 
work, though there is some of the restlessness 
of which we have spoken, and which is due in 
a great degree to the spotty character of the 
designs, and to injudicious use of the gold. 
The spaces contiguous on each side and above 
the proscenium boxes are treated in a manner 
altogether different, and very unsatisfactory. 
The ornaments are bad both in conception 
and drawing, and are the worst piece of de¬ 
coration in the theatre. We are the more 
surprised at this, as the treatment of the 
balcony front (evidently by the same hand) is 
particularly good, and by far the most artistic 
m the building. Oblong panels, containing 
arabesques upon gold grounds, alternate with 
circles of Marone, bearing devices in a light 
tone of colour, and the whole effect is quiet, 
rich, and soft. Were the whole theatre treated 
in the same key of colour, we should have 
had little but congratulation to offer. 

An important feature of the decorations are 
the six figure-subjects from the “ Tempest” 
and the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in 
lunuttes above proscenium boxes. These 
paintings are the work of Mr. W. Phillips, 
and are excellent in intention and in the 
method of treatment adopted, but further 
praise we cannot give them, both the drawing 
and the execution being very inferior. The 
act drop consists of a charming classical land¬ 
scape, surrounded by arabesque borders, and 
so far reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
George Gordon’s taste and skill as a scenic 
artist. But what could have induced him to 
make the marginal curtains of that bilious- 
coloured canary yellow, and who is responsi¬ 
ble for the contiguous draperies of the private 
boxes ? These boxes are lined with a crimson 
and gold paper, so treated as to produce at a 
little distance a most agreeable tone of warm 
brown. Had this been continued through the 
house, instead of a common crimson paper in 
the boxes and pit, with green paint in the 
balcony, cutting the house in half, the effect 
would have been harmonious and pleasant. 
But the curtains and valances are of a deep 
orange tone—a colour unpleasing in itself, 
in discord with everything else in the house, 
and especially so with the canary-colored 
draperies of the act drop. When we add that 
the orange valances are trimmed with a fringe 
consisting of yellow, blue, and red, our read¬ 
ers may be left to imagine the result. But we 
have yet a greater sin to denounce. The 
proscenium curtain is of the brightest possible 
blue consistent with its depth of colour. We 
have thus the over-bright turquoise blue of 
the gallery front and frieze, the neutral blue 
background of the figure subjects, and this 
mass of what we may term the drapers’ 
fashionable blue I The use of blue in deco¬ 
ration is proverbially a matter of extreme 
difficulty, but we have seldom witnessed so 
unwise an experiment, or winced under so 
painful a failure .—Building News. 


COFFEE AS A DISINFECTANT. 

Few persons are aware that coffee is a 
valuable disinfectant. Experiments, however, 
have proved that it is the most powerful 
means, not only of renderin'? animal and 
vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of actually 
destroying them. A room in which meat 
in an advanced degree of decomposition had 
been kept for some time, was instantly de¬ 
prived of all smell on an open coffee-roaster 
being carried through it containing a pound 
of coffee newly roasted. In another room, 
exposed to the effluvium occasioned by the 
clearing of a manure pit, so that sulphuretted 
hydrogen and ammonia in great quantities 
could be chemically detected, the stench was 
completely removed in half a minute, on the 
employment of three ounces of fresh-roasted 
coffee, whilst the other parts of the house 
were permanently cleared of the same smell by 
being simply traversed with the coffee-roaster, 
although the cleansing of the pit continued 
for several hours after. The best mode of 
using the coffee as an disinfectant is to dry 
the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and then 
roast the powder on a moderately heated iron 


plate, until it assumes a dark brown tint, 
when it is fit for use. Then sprinkle it in 
sinks or cesspools, or lay it on a plate in 
the room which you wish to have purified. 
Coffee-acid or coffee-oil acts more readily in 
minute quantities .—Midland News. 


ACCIDENTS. 

On Friday last a man named Corbett, aged 
23 years, lost his life by the falling in of an 
embankment at the foundations of a house at 
Queen’s Park, Monkstown. After the lapse 
of an hour the body was dug out, life bemg 
quite extinct. 

A man named Christopher Weldon met his 
death by accidentally falling from the fourth 
storey in the mill of Mr. Smith, Merchant’s- 
quay, Drogheda, on the 18th ult. It appeared 
the traps of the hoisting shoot had been all 
left open, and the deceased slipped though 
them. 


CORRE SPONDE NCE. 

THE IMPROVEMENTS AT TRINITY 
COLLEGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —On Saturday last the Irish Times 
contained an article reflecting upon the Cor¬ 
poration for an alleged delay in carrying out 
the improvements in front of Trinity College. 
Being under the impression that this letter 
was written in ignorance of facts, I was di¬ 
rected to write to the editor informing him 
of the mistake, and giving him the facts as 
they really stood. I accordingly wrote the 
accompanying letter, and had it delivered at 
the office of the paper on Saturday last; but, 
as it has not appeared in that journal, I take 
the liberty of asking you to publish it for 
public information. 

Wm. J. Henry, Town Clerk. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH TIMES. 

Sir, —The Irish Times of ibis date contains an 
article in reference to an alleged delay in canyingmit 
the improvements in front of Trinity College and 
College-street by widening the street and substitu¬ 
ting ornamental railings for the present dead wall. 
The attention of Committee No. 3 of the Corporation 
having been called to this article, they have directed 
me to inform you that everything has been done on 
their part to expedite the carrying oat of this desirable 
improvement to the city, as will appear from the 
following facts:—Upon the 24th of December, 1869, 
a letter was received by me from Dr. Toleken, Regis¬ 
trar to the Board of Trinity College containing a 
proposition for the consideration of the Council, 
offering to co-operate with them in carrying out the 
proposed improvements. On the 1st day of January 
following, being the earliest day after the Christmas 
holidays, I summoned the special committee having 
charge of this matter to meet, which they did upon 
the 4th of January, and had a conference with the 
City Architect and the architect to the College, who 
submitted his plans and estimates, &c. The committee 
then directed their law agent to report forthwith upon 
the financial and legal questions involved The law 
agent, Mr. Smyth, made his report accordingly upon 
the 7th January ; and the committee, after considera¬ 
tion of Mr. Smyth’s report on the 8th January, drew 
up their report to the Council, recommending the 
adoption of the proposition contained in Dr. Toleken’s 
letter of the 24th of December. At the next meeting 
of the Council, held upon the 17th January, the 
report of the committee was brought up for first 
reading, and so anxious were the Council to deal with 
the matter at once, that the standing orders were 
suspended and the report adopted. The Coiporation 
being desirous to obtain as much space as possible for 
the acoommodatioa of the public at the corner of 
Grafton-street, it became necessary to have an inter¬ 
view with the Board of Trinity College and to com¬ 
municate with the neighbouring banks and public 
institutions. This occasioned some delay, on account 
of some of the boards of these institutions being resi¬ 
dent in London. Upon the 7th of March the Council 
again met, and it having been reported to them that 
all details were agreed upon, it was finally resolved 
that the work should be gone on with, the standing 
orders having been again suspended for the purpose 
of expedition. The committee met in the afternoon 
of the same day, and instructed their law agent to 
put himself in immediate communication with the law 
agents of Trinity College and the Bank ef Ireland, in 
order to have the necessary deeds prepared for execu¬ 


tion. These legal gentlemen have been since engaged 
in the preparation of the deeds and the necessary 
maps, which are now ready for execution. I may 
add that the works have been actually commenced by 
the contractors, who are, I am informed, bound to 
complete the work before the 1st day of September 
next. Hoping that injustice to the Corporation you 
will give an early insertion in your journal, 

Wm. J. Henry, Town Clerk. 

[We understand that the contract for the 
stone-work has been taken by Mr. John Nolan, 
of Meredyth-place; the iron-work by Mr. 
Turner, Hammersmith Iron Works.] 


COMPETITION. 

Designs for a block of six new dwelling- 
houses on grounds opposite and belonging to 
the Wesleyan College, Belfast, were sent in 
on the 27th April. We believe there are a 
large number of competitors, chiefly from 
Belfast. The cost is to be about .£800 for 
each house. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the new Harbour Boat Club-house at Kings¬ 
town was performed on the 20th ult. by the 
Earl of Longford. The site (granted by the 
Harbour Commissioners at a nominal rent) 
is between the Carlisle and East piers, and 
is most convenient and suitable for such a 
urpose. The plans are by Mr. William 
tirling, architect. Great Brunswick-street. 
Mr. J. Cunningham, Dalkey, has commenced 
the first section of the contract at £600. 

A Presbyterian church has been commenced 
at Carlingford, Co. Louth. It it being built 
on a plot of ground facing the main street, 
and adjoining the Court-honse. The material 
to be used is dark limestone, with quoins and 
dressings of Newry granite. Mr. Thomas 
Browne, of Carlingford, is the contractor. 

The foundation-stone of a new Methodist 
church at Dromore was laid on the 28th ult. 
It is to be erected on the site of the old 
building. The architect is Mr. William Gray, 
Belfast ; the builder is Mr. Adam George, of 
Holywood. The cost will be about £800. 

The new church of Castlemacadam, Vale 
of Ovoca, County Wicklow, has been conse¬ 
crated by the Archbishop of Dublin. It is a 
neat Gothic structure, erected on a site com¬ 
prising about two acres, in close proximity to 
the old church. Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and 
Lanyon were the architects, and the contract 
was creditably carried out by Messrs. Gahan 
and Sons, Harcourt-street. A fine bell, pre¬ 
sented by Lambert Bayly, Esq., bears the 
following motto:—“ The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness.” 

A theatre is proposed to be erected at 
Kingstown. A site near the railway terminus 
has been advertised for. The names of the 
parties interested in the movement have not 
been announced. 

The foundation-stone of the Sailors’ Home 
and Reading-room, proposed to be erected at 
Kingstown, will be laid on the 4th inst. 

The new church of All Saints, Newtown 
Park, Blackrock, was consecrated on the 21st 
ult. by the Archbishop of Dublin. It is in 
the Early English style. The material used 
was granite, with dressings of sandstone. 
Mr. John M‘Curdy, C.E., was the architect; 
Messrs. Beckett, of South King-street, the 
builders. The lighting and heating were 
carried out by Messrs-Edmondson and Co. 
The total cost was ever £3,000. 

A new Catholic church is about to be built 
at Ballycastle for the Rev. P. M‘Alister, from 
designs by Rev. J. R. M’Auley, C.C., Cushen- 
dall. 

The building works at the new Catholic 
Cemetery, Falls-road, Belfast, for the Right 
Rev. Dr. Dorrian, are being commenced. Mr. 
T. Hevey, Linenhall-street, Belfast, archi¬ 
tect; Messrs. J. and J. Guiler, builders, 
Belfast. 
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LAW. 

A VAGUE CONTRACT. 

COLERAINE QUARTER SESSIONS. 

James Stevens v. Henry Anderson .—This 
was an action for £28 8s. for work and labour 
performed for defendant, in building a bridge 
across Rhee River, on the estate of the Wor¬ 
shipful Company of Ironmongers, for whom 
Mr. Anderson, J.P., is agent. 

Mr. Carson appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. 
Leech for defendant. 

Plaintiff stated that the bridge had been 
built according to a plan and specification 
[produced], and that the demand in the pro¬ 
cess was for the cost of the original contract, 
and extras occasioned by the nature of the 
foundations, which were of an unexpected de¬ 
scription. 

His worship, having heard the defences 
(viz.—-that the work was not completed; that 
the alleged extras were included in the origi¬ 
nal contract; and that payment depended 
upon the completion of the work), read the 
terms of the contract, from which it appeared 
that plaintiff had agreed to build the bridge 
according “ to directions given as the work 
proceeded.” His worship said anything more 
nonsensical he could not conceive, as the 
contractor might, under the agreement, be 
compelled to build a bridge value for £1,000, 
under the contract for £35. 

Mr. Anderson—The plaintiff drew the con¬ 
tract himself. 

Mr. Carson—Will your worship hear my 
construction of the contract? You would 
not Burely hold that he could be compelled to 
make a suspension bridge ? 

His worship—If you construe anything but 
nonsense out of it, you will beat me. It is a 
case for reference; and if you consent to 
adopt my suggestion I would recommend the 
county surveyor. 

Mr. Carson objected, and suggested that 
the whole matter should be referred to Mr. 
John Harvey, land surveyor. 

Mr. Anderson objected; and after some 
consideration, 

His worship, with the consent of the parties, 
referred the case to John Brown, Esq., C.E., 
Engineer of the Bann Navigation Improve- i 
ment, who is to inspect the works, examine 
the contract, specification, and drawings, and 
report in writing at next sessions, his fee to 
be paid as the court directs; Mr. Anderson in 
the meantime to have a tracing of the map 
made, and to give the plaintiff liberty to in¬ 
spect the original at all reasonable times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. B. Williamson, F.T.C.D., is preparing a large 
treatise on Mechanics, which will shortly issue fiom 
the University Press. 

A Painiino Contract. —The following is given by a 
southern * daihf* amongst the proceedings of a body 
of town commissioners: — 44 A proposal was read from 
Mr. L. Freeman, to paint a new press in the office 
with four coals of paint grained in oak—top grain* d 
and varnished with the best oak varnish ; to paint 
rails and portion of stairs in oak, same as press, to 
be finished with the best material for the sum of 
fourteen shillings—Accepted.” 

South Kensington. —The Hall of Arts and 
Scieuces is fast approaching completion. The ob¬ 
jects of the hall are as follow :—First, national aiul 
international exhibitionsof works of art and industry, 
including industrial exhibitions by the working 
classes, similar to those which have recently been 
held with such success in various parts of London; 
next, for the exhibition of pictures and works of art; 
the distribution of prizes by public bodies for agri¬ 
cultural and horticultural exhibitions; for perform¬ 
ances of music, &o. Under this “ et ceterm ” are. it is 
to be presumed, included the two rather wide clauses 
In the royal charter of incorporation which allow (he 
hall to be used for any purpose connected with science 
and art, and for congresses, both national and inter¬ 
national, having the same object. In regard to the 
musical performances which are intended, some doubts 
have been expressed by Mr. Boucicault and others as 
to the acoustic properties of the building, and its 
adaptability to the purpose of any thing like solo vocal 
performances. Sir Charles Wheatstone and Professor 
Tyndall, on the other hand, have stated that they 


see no reason why the whole structnre should not be 
perfectly resonant throughout and a good conductor 
of sound. This, however, has to be proved in prac¬ 
tice. The hall may be called generally in its plan a 
sort of miniature colosseum. It is elliptical in shape, 
270 ft. long by 280 ft. wide, and 185 ft. high. Ex¬ 
ternally it will be in the Decorated Italian style, of 
red brick and terra-cotta—in fact, entirely of what 
may be called the South Kensingtonian style,—and so 
harmonise with the handsome museum buildings. 
The terra-cotta decorations have been freely used, 
but the aim has been to employ the materyil rather 
as brick than as an imitation of stone. This was 
always the practice in the first period of Italian terra¬ 
cotta work, and certainly secures a picturesque effect, 
though at some sacrifice of the rigid accuracy of 
architectural lines with which the English eye is so 
familiar. Internally the structure will be a vast 
oval-shaped amphitheatre, la the ceutre will be an 
arena capable of accommodating on moveable seats 
1,000 persons. Above this, and sloping back from 
round it, will rise the stall seats, capable of seating 
1,400. Above the stalls, with an interval of orna¬ 
mental panel work, comes the grand tier of boxes, 
each box built for ten persons, though really having 
space enough to accommodate twice that number with 
ease. Every grand tier box has a retiring room 
behind it, which the proprietor can furnish in any way 
he pleases, and in which all sorts of refreshments^from 
lunch to dinner or supper, cin be served. Above the 
grand tier rises the second tier of boxes, built for five 
persons each, and over these is the round tier called 
the balcony, which will seat 2,500 persons; and above 
all, what is named the gallery, though it is really a 
wide, lofty promenade, which is meant for 2,000 
visitors. On the whole, then, there will be actual 
sitting accommodation—that is to say, with numbered 
and registered seats—for an audience of 8,000. The 
orchestra will hold 1,500 .mom bers of the chorus and 
300 musicians; so that, roughly speaking, the whole 
building will seat with ease 10,000 persons. With 
such a population in the building, it may well be 
asked what are the means of getting them out of it, 
especially in a crisis of panic and alarm. This has 
been most carefully provided for. From the boxes 
there are wide exits, 8 ft. wide, at the rate of one for 
every 250 persons. From the other parts of the hall 
there is one exit of similar width to every 200 persons, 
so that it is calculated that the whole hall might be 
emptied of its vast audience in not more than three 
minutes, and this without cru-hitig or confusion. The 
domed roof is of light wrought iron, with glass be¬ 
tween the ribs. During the night it will be lighted 
by gas. The cost of (lie entire building is £200,000, 
and of this £112,000 has been subscribed by the 
purchase of scats. I lls grand tier boxes are £1,000 
each, the second tier £500 each, and the stalls £100 
each. Tlie-ie stalls and boxes are the personal pro¬ 
perty of the purchasers, and are to be held by them 
and their heirs for the term of 999 years —in fact are 
held in perpetuity. £50,000 is given towards the 
building bv the Commissioners of 1851, on whose 
land the hall is built, at a ground rent o<* a shilling a 
year. Only £38,000, therolore, remains to be paid 
off all the charges of the work. A grand organ will 
be placed in the hall. 

Thk New Coinage Act. —The new Coinage Act, 
which became law last month, is a much more im¬ 
portant measure than at first appears. The public 
will now be placed in a position to compete with the 
Bank of England in delivering bullion to the Mint, 
and can demand that it shall be returned to tlicnii in 
coin at the rate of £3 17s. 10J I. per ounce,—no 
charge being made for coinage. Hnherto the practice 
has been to ddrver bullion to the Bank, paving l£d. 
per ounce to receive coin in exchange. The following 
are the clauses in the Act which hear out the above:— 
“ Where any person brings to the Mint any gold 
bullion, such bullion shall be assayed and coined, and 
delivered out to such person without auy charge for 
such assay or coining, or tor waste in coinage; pro¬ 
vided that 1. If the fineness of the whole of the bul¬ 
lion so brought to the Mint is such that it cannot be 
brought to the standard fineness under this Act, if 
the coin to be coined thereout, without refining some 
portion of it, the Master of the Mint may refuse to 
receive, assay or coin such bullion. 2. When the 
bullion so brought to the Mint is finer than the 
standard fineness under this Act of the coin to be 
coined thereout, there shall be delivered to the person 
bringing the same such additional amount of coin as 
is proportionate to such superior fineness. No undue 
preference shall be shown to any person under this 
section, and every person shall have priority accord¬ 
ing to the time at which he brought such bullion to 
the Mint.” 

Tiib Health of Dublin. —In the Dublin regis¬ 
tration district the births registered during the week 
ending April 23rd, amounted to 196. The average 
number in the corresponding week of the vears 1864 
to *69 inclusive, was 164. The death* register, d dur¬ 
ing the week were 146. The average number in the 


corresponding week of the previous six years was 154. 
Eleven deaths were caused by fever, viz., 7 by typhus, 
3 by typhoid nr enteric, and 1 by simple continued fever. 
Scarlet fever proved fatal in 3 instances, and 2 from 
measles. Bronchitis was (he cn use of 13 deaths, and 4 
from pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs. Two 
deaths were caused by apoplexy, 4 deaths were caused 
by paralysis. Disease of the heart caused 5 deaths, 
and 2 from aneurism. Thirty deaths were referred to 
ph thisis or pulmonary consumption. Four deaths 
from cancer were registered. Two deaths were the 
result of accidents. A female died at the advanced 
age of 95 vears. 

Captain Morgan’s New Breach-Loader. —On 
Tuesday week Captain Morgan, R A., read a paper at 
the Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, on the 
subject of a very heavy breach-loading gun of novel 
construction of his inventiou. He pointed out that 
the contemplated arming of ships with fifteen and 
even twenty inches of iron will necessitate much 
heavier guns than any yet manufactured, and referred 
to the many serious difficulties in the way of attaining 
this object by the ordinary means. Having described 
minutely the effects of the circumferential and longi¬ 
tudinal strains to which guns are subjected on being 
fired, and the various defects which he observed in 
the mode of constructing the service guns. Captain 
Morgan proceeded to explain his own design. He 
made his calculations for a 1200-pounder gun, weigh¬ 
ing 70 tons, a large proportion of which would consist 
of a very heavy iron breach pi^ce, fitting like a cork 
or piston into the bore, and retiring on a tramway at 
every discharge, and so to permit the gunners to re¬ 
load. He entered fully into the details of the metal, 
mode of manufacture, rifling, cost, and other parti¬ 
culars, and wa9 warmly applauded at the close of his 
reading A discussion followed, in which Colonel W. 
J. Smythe, R. A. (chairman). Colonels Sharpe, 
Millar and Strange, Captains Browne, Noble. Harrison, 
and others took part, the principal objections being 
with respect to the disproportionate weight of the new 
gun, and the undesirability of moving in the matter 
until the necessity for such powerful artillery was 
really demonstrated. Captain Morgan, in reply, said 
they must be prepare l to sacrifice something on the 
score of weight to get other advantages, which became 
more and more necessary as armour-plating became 
developed. 

Salk or Wood Goods at Nkwkv. —On Thursday 
last the periodical timber sale of the Newry Saw Mills 
Company was held on their spacious premises. Butter 
Crane-quay. Although not the mo9t favourable 
portion of the year for commercial speculations, we 
were gratified to perceive that the attendance of 
buyers - the leading men of the trade —was unusually 
large, and that the business transacted was fully in 
proportion to the numbers assembled. The ample 
and substantial dejeuner having been done full justice 
to, business commenced at a quarter to one o'clock, 
and closed at half-past four. From the list of prices 
before us we quote the following:—St. John’s bright 
spruce deals, £11 17s. 6d. to £12 10s. per 120, 12 x 
9x3; battens, £8 7s. 6d. to £10 per 120, 12 x 7 x 
3 ; Redwica deals, £10 12s. 6d. per 120, 12 x 9 x 3; 
red and white flooring, 9s. to 10s. 9d per square; 
pitch pine timber, 14f*l to lGd. per cubic foot; yellow 
pine, 15£d. to 18d. per cubm foot; Waney board pine, 
18Id. to 21 fd. per foot; red pine. lofd. to 17d. per 
foot. The sale was conducted by Mr. Joseph Loughran, 
of this town — Telegraph. 

Modern Customs.— Presentations and Testimonial are largely on 
the iucrc^H t this modern custom appears to ezteud to almost every 
household, for no auspicious event is allowed to pass without its 
being marked by some pleasing souvenir ; Birthdays, Christenings, 
Marriages, the seasons of the year, such as Christmas, New Year, See., 
invariably receive special commemoration Tire attention of one of 
the great Loudon Manufacturers, Mr. J. VV. Henson, of 25,Old Bond 
Street, and of the City Steam Kactory, Ludgale Hill, has been directed 
to this subject. With the view of giving more artistic effect to this 
custom of society, he has published a most interesting Illustrated 
Historical Pamphlet upon Watches and • locks, also one upon artistic 
Gold Jewellery, ilver and ■ o tro plate; all are profusely illustrated 
with choice designs, and are sent post free for 2d. each, thus bringing 
within the reach of thoee who live even thousands of miles sway from 
London, one of the largest and most artistic collections which can bo 
seen in any part of the world; and, if necessary, designs are prepared 
to illustrate any special ca>»e. 


NOTICE. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the offi.ee will send the 
amounts of same immediately. 

Post Offiee Ordersdind remittances should be 
marie payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street , Dublin. 


rates of subscription (in advance )— 


(Town.) 


(Post.) 


Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 3 0 
Quarterly . 1 6 


Yearly ..80 
Hdf-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy for wanted on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 
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pAS CHANDELIERS AND FITTINGS, 
VJ LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, 
BRASS WORK OF ALL KINDS 


FOR PLUMBERS, IRONMONGERS, ENGINEERS, 
AND BUILDERS, 

On the beat terms by the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM CURTIS AND SONS, 

99, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 

Particular attention is being paid to the Manufacture oi 
HIGH PRESSURE WATER FITTINGS at the Factory and 
Wholesale Warehouse, CHANCERY-LANE. 



THAMES PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

THOMAS DOCKUELL, SON, and Co., 

1 respectfully call attention to the superior colour 
and finish of the PLATE GLASS manufactured by this 
Company, of which they hold a large stock, and can 
execute orders without delay. 

A beautiful article of CHEQUERED PLATE GLASS 
suitable for doors, offices, &c , manufactured solely by this 
Company. 

Plate, Sheet, and Ornamental Window Glass Warehouse, 
41, SOUTH GEORGE’S-STREET, DUBLIN. 


BY ROYAL 


COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


TO COACH BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 

CHARLES TURNER AND SON’S 

T ONDON SUPERIOR VARNISHES FOR COACH PAINTING AND HOUSE 

Li DECORATING PURPOSES In all size Packages. Also 

IBBOTSON’S IMPROVED OAK STAIN 

For imparting to New Deal the appearance of Oak, and to New Oak the appearance of Antiquity. 

The Stair, (with the proper varnish, if required;, of three shades—Light, Middle, and Dark—is sold in Bottles at 6d M Is, 
and 28. each, or by the Gallon, at 10s. 

BOILEAU A.1STJD BOYD, 

91, 92, 93, BRIDE-STREET, DUBLIN. 




tV vtvnS «•» 

Mabbot Street 




% 





®/ficpioprtetor of the Jrtsb 
Stuffier ejrerutes, tit the best stple, Imth 
bespatch, aiffi on the most moderate terms, 
all orders he map he fabottred Imth in all branches of 
** PRINTING. ««> 

Office . 42 , Mabbot Street, Dublin. 


NOTICE. 


THE 


ATHENjEUM 


IS NOW PERMANENTLY ENLARGED. 

To be had of all Booksellers and News-agents, Price Threepence. Single copies forwarded direct from the office on 
receipt of four Postage Stamps. Subscription for Twelve Months, 13s.; Six Months, 6s. 6d. If required to be sent by Post, 
the Postage extra. 

Published by John Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PERIN’S F RENCH BA ND SAWS. 

TRADE MARE. 

CAMUEL WOKSSAM & CO., Saw Mill 

O Engineers, are Wholesale Importers of these celebrated 
Saws. Revised Price Lists and New Illustrated Catalogue of 
Patent Builders’ and Joiners’ Machines on application to 
Oaklf.y Works. King’s hoad, Ciiklsea. 



THE CONTINENTAL MARBLE COMPANY. 

I N consequence of the Metropolitan Railway having taken their 

old Premises, have removed to 

7, WILSON-STREET* FINSBURY, E,C„ 

Where Architects, Builders, Ac., will find the largest Stock of Marble Chimney Pieces and 
Register Stoves In London. 

MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECE & REGISTER STOVE, £1 6s. 6d. 

A Liberal Commission allowed to the Trade. 


js .—> 


T 
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ROLLED MALLEABLE IRON 
JOISTS AND GIRDERS, 

Of various sizes up to 20 in. deep, with 
Top and Bottom Flanges in proportion. 

ANGLE, TEE. CHANNEL, and all 
other foims of Rolled Iron of extraor¬ 
dinary sizes and lengths. 

For SECTIONS, PRICES, and other 
part culars, apply to 
ALFRED LEDWARD & Co., 

(Successors to M miKic,LKnw'ARD,4<Co.) 

LIVERPOOL. 

A large assortment of Girders up to 
12 In. deep and of various lengths, kept 
In stock. 


R obert c. anderson, 

PLUMBER, BRASSFOUNDER, GASFITTER, Ac, 
Begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he has RE¬ 
MOVED to more extensive Premises, at 

28, LOWER ORMOND QUAY, 


where, by strict attention to business, he hopes to merit a 
continuance of their Ordeis. 

October. 1869. 


I^T Ulease Note the Number— 


THE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW’ BARS, adapted for Domestic Windows, Shop 

1 Fronts, Conservatories, Skylights, Verandahs, Exhibition and Counter Cases, Aquariums, Fern Cases, etc., etc., 
combining perfect transmission of light, durability against rust or decay, and economy in the facility with which they arc kept 
clean. 

Aquariums, with Slate or Marble Bottoms, of variousslzes, with or without Fountains, also of Glass. 

Manufactured by LLOYD and SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass Works, Birmingham. 

All kinds of Flint Glass, cut and plain. Coloured Window Sheet, Optical Sheet, Coloured Lenses, Glass Chandeliers, Sec. 
Agentsat Dublin—Messrs. Sibthorpk and SoN.Cork-hiL 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL. AWARDED 1862; ALSO THE DUBLIN 

MEDAL, 1865. 

AUSTINS' IMPERIAL PATENT SASH AND BLIND LINES, 

TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND BLIND MAKERS. 

J. AUSTIN and SON, Manufacturers of the above articles, particularly wish to direct the attention of theTrude to their 

IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH-LINES, 

of which they are now making four qualities, and they strongly recommend that in all cases they should be purchased in 
reference to the PATENT LINE made from Jute, which article has neither the STRENGTH nor the DURABILITY 
of 1- LAX, consequently cannot give so much satisfaction to the consumer. They also invite the particular attention of 
Upholsterers and Biiud Makers to their improved Patent Blind Lines, which are very much superior to anything yet offered 
to the Trade. 

They cun be obtained of all Ropcmakers, Ironmongers, Merchants, Factors, and Wholesale Houses in Town and Country. 
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The Round Tower of St. Michael U Pole 9 

Dublin. 

BOUT three months since 
Sir William R. Wilde 
read a most interest¬ 
ing paper before the 
Royal I ustitute of the 
Architects of Ireland, 
entitled “ The Archaeo¬ 
logical Drawings and 
Notes of Gabriel Ber- 
anger, and Buildings 
/n ^ in Ireland in 
? 1760-80." The 
X.O ) author embra- 
ced that f avor- 
able opportu¬ 
nity for making 
some remarks on tlie much-vexed 
question as to the < irigin and use 
of the Irish Round Towers, quot¬ 
ing from a journal kept by Beran- 
ger, who had sketched several of 
them that stood in his day. We 
are pleased to find that Sir William 
has extended and illustrated his 
very valuable and interesting 
paper, and published it (according 
to promise) in the “Journal of 
the Royal Historical and Archaeo¬ 
logical Association of Ireland ”— 
or, as he appropriately and de¬ 
servedly styles the journal alluded 
to, “ that grand njertoire of Irish 
archaeology. :: It is gratifying to find this 
association is making good progress—num¬ 
bers are being added to its ranks at every 
quarterly meeting ; it has our best wishes. 

So much by way of introducing to our 
readers a portion of the paper referring to 
the round tower which formerly existed in 
our good city of Dublin :— 

“ It is believed that the ecclesiastical round 
towers are among the most ancient, as they 
are the most celebrated, monuments of Chris¬ 
tian antiquity in Ireland. That some of them 
belong to the period of the first stone struc¬ 
tures in which mortar or cement was used is 
undeniable. No perfect list, nor full descrip¬ 
tion of these buildings, or the places in which 
such formerly existed, has yet been published. 
It is not generally known that a round tower 
stood in the city of Dublin within the last 
ninety-five years, and was only taken down 
in order to prevent accidents, after it had 
been severely shaken by the great storm of 
October, 1775. In the hollow beneath the 
ancient city walls, on the north-eastern space 
between the present Castle gardens and 
Chancery-lane, bounded on the north and 
west by Great and Little Ship or Sheep- 
Btreets, and extending up to Bride-street on 
the west, and St. Bridget's Church a little to 
the south, was the ancient parish of St. 
Michael’s without the walls, to distinguish it 
from that within—which was attached to “ the 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity” or Christ 
Church. Its graveyard, in which interments 
took place so late as 1880, may still be seen 
adjoining to the parochial almshouse. This 
parish of St. Michael of Pole, and a part of 


St. Stephen’s, were united to that of St. 
Bride s in 1682, by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Patrick’s, who styled themselves, in the 
minute of the 25th September in that year, 
“ the parsons and undoubted patrons of those 
parishes.” The old church was then taken 
down. Here, beside the millrace from the 
Poddle River which now runs under the gate 
of the Lower Castle Yard, stood the round 
tower of Dublin, within a couple of hundred 
yards of the old city wall, adjoining that gate. 
This locality was therefore one of the earliest 
Christian ecclesiastical sites, next to that of 
the Well of St. Patrick, within or in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. The tower 
must have been an ostensible object; yet, 
strange to say, scarcely anything has been 
said about it by our early civic historians, 
with the exception of Molyneux and Walter 
Harris, which latter author, in his edition of 
Ware, writes thus of it in 1762, when arguing 
for the early antiquity of mortared masonry 
in Ireland:—“ Probably St. Michael’s Church, 
in Sheep-street, with one of these round 
towers adjoining it, was built about the same 
time as Christ Church.” This, however, is a 
plagiarism ; for thirty-seven years previously 
Molyneux, in his “ Discourse concerning the 
Danish Mounts, Forts, and Towers in Ire¬ 
land,” published in 1725, when writing of the 
erection of Christ Church “ by Sitricus, a 
Danish king, about the year 1038, as appears 
from ancient records still kept in that cathe¬ 
dral,” says—“ About the same time, I judge, 
St. Michael’s Church, in Sheep-street, not 
far from Christ’s Church, was likewise built 
by the Danes, with one of these round towers 
adjoining to it.” It was called St. Michael 
le Pole, or dell Polla, or Michael of Pole, or 
of the Pool, on account of its vicinity to the 
“ Pole Gate ” in the old city wall, near St. 
Werburgh’s Church. Harris, in his “ His¬ 
tory and Antiquities of the City of Dublin,” 
describes the opening in the north-east city 
wall at Pole Gate, from a confluence of water 
in this hollow, which was often troublesome 
to passengers till a bridge was thrown over 
it. From the “ Free Press ” for the 15th 
August, 1778, we learn that “ the ruins of 
the old Church of St. Michael of the Pool 
remained in the beginning of Queen Anne’s 
reign. In 1706, Dr. Jones, an eminent Latin 
master in Ship-street, applied to the patrons 
of the parish and the incumbent for leave to 
rebuild the old walls, and convert the same 
into a Bchoolhouse; which work, when obtain¬ 
ing their consent, he set about, and built a 
large and lofty schoolroom, with three small 
rooms at the end, and a flight of stairs in the 
tower leading to the two upper rooms.” And 
in the same paper it is said that the “ ruin ” 
of this tower “ was prevented about forty 
years ago by a lover of antiquities, who then 
applied to Dean Swift and other gentlemen 
for contribution, when it was scaffolded from 
the ground, and well pinned with lime and 
stone within and without, which thorough 
repairing ever since preserved it from falling.” 
When the dean and chapter confirmed Dr. 
Jones in his possession of the church, they 
showed, says Mr. Monck Mason, “ an anxiety 
which every antiquarian will think laudable,” 
by placing the following note on their 
minutes:—“That Mr. Jones do not pull 
down the monument or tower of St. Michael 
of Paul’s, near his shoolhouse and again, 
on the 28rd of August of the same year, they 
issued an order to the same effect. A Mr. 
Evans succeeded Dr. Jones as master of St* 
Michael’s School, “ after whose promotion 
to a country living it lay waste for a few 


years, until it was put in order for the in¬ 
genious Dr. Dunkin, in 1788, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his usher, Dr. Ball, the present 
very worthy master,” in 1778. 

The following is the description of it given 
by Beranger:—“ This tower was situated in 
a yard, at the rear of some houses on the 
west side of Great Ship-street, near the 
Castle ; it was reckoned one of the most an¬ 
cient among those kind of structures, as its 
walls were not in a perpendicular line, but so 
ill constructed as if the builder had been 
ignorant of the use of the plumb-line; it is 
encompassed by a building which was for¬ 
merly a chappel, but was afterwards used as 
a schoolhouse; in a great storm we had some 
years ago, it was so much damaged that, to 
prevent the accidents its fall might occasion, 
it was demolished, and this a few months 
after I had drawn it; thus I saved it from 
oblivion.” 

After the storm of 1775, the tower “ threat¬ 
ened ruin not only to the schoolhouse, but to 
the neighbouring houses in Chancery-lane, 
and the fall of it was every day expected. 
The dean and chapter referred the examina¬ 
tion of this old edifice to one of the most 
skilful architects of this kingdom. He re¬ 
ported the evil complained of to be incurable, 
and that the tower could not be raised, for 
the attempt of fixing a scaffold about it would 
tumble it down.” Shortly after the storm, 
possibly in November, “ it was concluded to 
pull down the upper part of it, which was 
done accordingly, to the level of the school- 
house roof, and all the damage done to the 
said roof and chimney were repaired,” the 
stones being “ applied to rebuilding a ruinous 
wall on the north and east side of the church¬ 
yard, and some part of the engine-house.” 
The removal of the tower having caused much 
dissatisfaction in the parish, “ an old inhabi¬ 
tant ” wrote upon the subject to the committee 
for conducting the “ Free Press,” and from 
the controversy which ensued I have gleaned 
several of the foregoing particulars. 

The schoolhouse is now “ the Alms House 
of St. Bridget’s parish, founded in the year 
1683. Removed here a.d. j... 8...,” pro¬ 
bably 1787, as shown by the inscription on a 
stone over the archway in Ship-street. The 
churchyard, with its two standing and several 
fiat tombs, although now in a most miserable 
state of filth and decay, is exactly as repre¬ 
sented in the drawing of 1766, and the school- 
house, with its tall chimney, presents but 
few alterations. The site of the tower is, 
however, occupied by a comparatively modern 
brick building adjoining the station-house in 
Chancery-lane, in which reside the school 
teachers of St. Bridget’s parish ; and I cannot 
trace in it any remains of the tower. It may, 
I think, be fairly inferred that a graveyard 
adjoining a round tower was of very great 
antiquity ; and it is to be regretted that the 
late Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with such 
ample funds at their disposal, or the Poor 
Law Guardians, or the parishioners, did not 
make some effort to preserve from desecra¬ 
tion the ground hallowed for so many cen¬ 
turies, and occupied by the remains of the 
citizens of Dublin. 

The tower was of very early date, and re¬ 
sembled in some respects that of Drumbo, in 
the County Down, which I lately described, 
when I ventured upon the following sugges¬ 
tion :—Touching the matter of the name said 
to be usually given by the annalists and native 
Irish-speaking people to a round tower, as 
Cloic-theach or “ House of the Bell,” as ori¬ 
ginally published by Walsh, and subsequently 
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recorded by Lynch snd Sir Thos. Molyneux, 
ai erroneous notion seems to have gone 
a 1 road that it meant the habitation of a large 
swinging bell hung in the top of the struc¬ 
ture, either for the purpose of alarm, or 
calling the congregation to worship. A bap¬ 
tismal well, a very early church, a cell, a 
book, or the relic of a saint, would naturally 
be the earliest memorial of Christianity after 
the arrival of St. Patrick in this island ; and 
next, and probably contemporaneous with 
these, would be the hand bells subsequently 
used in the celebration of mass, which articles 
must have been more general than either of 
the others, and were held in such veneration 
that some of our oldest and noblest specimens 
of metal work and enamelling were fashioned 
to enshrine them. Whatever may be ad¬ 
vanced by speculators as to the original in¬ 
tention of the earlier of these towers, it is 
manifest to me that this name was derived 
from their subsequent use as repositories for 
the small sacred bells used in the neighbour¬ 
ing churches. The ordinary large swinging 
cast bell was not contemporaneous in Ireland 
with the erection of these structures; and 
even had such been used in the more modern 
ones, surely some fragment of one of these 
objects would have been found ere this. 

Since the foregoing was sent to the printer, 
I have procured a copy of Part in. of the 
“ Proceedings of the Saint Patrick’s Society 
for the Study of Ecclesiology,” for 1857, in 
which Mr. J. Huband Smith has written a 
most interesting article on the Church and 
Round Tower of St. Michael le Pole, and 
afforded much information connected with the 
subject referred to in the foregoing pages- 
He has also given a lithograph of a copy of 
one of Beranger’s drawings, and likewise a 
view u drawn from a sketch taken in 1751, 
Birmingham Tower in the distance,” but of 
which he has not furnished any description, 
0 r assigned an author. He has, however, 
recently informed me that the drawing from 
which he made that illustration was formerly 
in the possession of Sir William Betham 
(Ulster). It is very difficult to understand 
this sketch, which appears to have been taken 
from Chancery-lane, for it would be almost 
impossible to bring in Birmingham Tower in 
any such view. Captain Betham informs me 
that that drawing No. 95, was sold in London, 
along with several others, at the sale, by 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, of his father’s MSS. 
in 1854.” 


LANYON, LYNN AND LANYON’S 
DESIGN FOR CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

At length there is a prospect of effecting an 
improvement which every citizen has long 
desired. A committee of the Corporation, to 
whom such subjects are referred, arrived at 
a unanimous resolution yesterday, recom¬ 
mending that Carlisle-bridge be rebuilt, in 
accordance with the plans submitted to the 
council by the eminent firm of Lanyon, Lynn 
and Lanyon, in 1863, and awarded the prize 
offered for the best design. It is many years 
since a public work of any magnitude has 
been executed in the Irish capital, and we 
believe that none could be undertaken more 
likely to meet with the approval of the public. 
The present structure belongs to an anti¬ 
quated period. It is a solecism in the midst 
of progressive improvements on every side. 
Its inadequacy to accommodate the increasing 
requirements of the city has been a subject 
of universal complaint for many years. The 
inconvenience and risk arising from the 
necessity of forcing through its narrow gorge 
the converging traffic from seven leading 
thoroughfares of the city are matters of 
every-day experience. None can doubt the 


great advantages to be derived from having 
a structure adapted not merely to the urgent 
necessities but the improved tastes of the 
metropolis, and repeated attempts have been 
made to procure the erection of a suitable 
building. Most of these were based upon a 
delusive expectation that the Government 
would take the matter in hand, and either 
directly by a grant, or indirectly by the re¬ 
mission of the carriage rents or other im¬ 
posts which are tributaries of the national 
revenue, supply the necessary funds. The 
result of these ill-advised overtures has been 
that until now nothing practical has been 
done since 1846, when the subject was first 
mooted, and a special Act of Parliament was 
passed giving the Corporation power to levy 
over the whole municipal district the amount 
required for the erection and repair of 
bridges. If the council adopt the recom¬ 
mendation of the committee, as we trust they 
will, the new structure, which will be immedi¬ 
ately commenced, will be one of the most 
attractive and convenient in the kingdom. 
It will materially enhance the appearance of 
this most prominent part of the city, and 
form a handsome link between its finest 
thoroughfares. Its estimated cost is £50,000; 
and it is intended to extend the charge upon 
the outlay over a period of twenty years, so 
that the addition to the rates will be hardly 
perceptible. The whole amount, including 
interest—which each year will become less— 
is computed at £2,500 a year—a mere baga¬ 
telle in comparison with the whole municipal 
fund. We notice, with pleasure, any evidence 
on the part of the Corporation of a desire to 
keep pace with the architectural improve¬ 
ments which private enterprise has effected 
in our city, and to supply increased facili¬ 
ties for commercial intercourses.— Express, 

THE LATE J. S. MULYANY, F.R.I.A.I., 
R.H.A., ARCHITECT. 

The intelligence of the above gentleman’s 
recent demise at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-seven, and after a brief but severe 
illness, has been communicated to us, and we 
have no doubt that the event will be regarded 
as a loss to the architectural profession, of 
which the deceased was for many years a 
distinguished member. Mr. Mulvany was a 
pupil of the late William Deane Butler, and 
son of the late Thomas J. Mulvany, R.H.A., 
an eminent artist, whose other sons, William, 
George, Richard, and Thomas were likewise 
eminent in their respective spheres of art and 
science, and, with the exception of George 
(late director of the National Gallery), still 
survive. At a very early age Mr. John S. 
Mulvany was taken by the hand by some of 
the first nobility and commercial men in 
Ireland, and became architect to the Dublin 
and Kingstown and Midland Great Western 
Railways, to the city prisons, several clubs, 
the Mullingar Lunatic Asylum, and a host of 
private individuals for whom princely man¬ 
sions were erected from his designs. Mr. 
Mulvany’s forte was unmistakeably Classic 
Architecture; he was a great admirer of the 
late Mr. Gandon, of whom his father was the 
bosom friend and biographer. The Broad- 
stone, Galway, and Kingstown Termini, and 
the Royal Irish Yacht Club-house at Kings¬ 
town, are samples of his ability; and it might 
have been well had he not ambitioned other 
less orthodox styles of architecture. During 
late years Mr. Mulvany was extensively en¬ 
gaged as a railway valuator and arbitrator, 
and was one of the promoters of the Dublin 
Trunk Connecting line, as well being archi¬ 
tect to the company. Amongst his several 
pupils are Messrs. J. C. Campbell, W. R. 
Farrell, J. J. Lyons, Thomas Mannin, &c.; 
and for a lengthened period the efficient 
services of the late talented Raffles Brown 
were secured by Mr. Mulvany. 


ANNADALE, NEAR BELFAST. 

The lithograph illustration given with the 
present number is of a house just completed, a 
short distance from Belfast, for James Greer, 
Esq. It has been erected from the plans and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Livingston 
Macassey, of High-street, Belfast. We under¬ 
stand that the entire work has been carried 
out by day labour._ 


NOTES OF WORKS. | 

The directors of the Holywood Gas Com- 1 

pany, Limited, County Down, have decided 
on considerably enlarging their works, in 
order to meet the increased consumption re¬ 
quired in this rising locality, and have already 
commenced a portion of the new works, and 
entered into a contract with Mr. William 
Minick, builder, Holywood, for the formation 
of gas-holder tank, at a cost of .£1,170. The 
works are being carried out from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. 

Louch and Wilmot, C.E., of Dublin and 
Belfast. Mr. J. M‘D. Bermingh&m supplied 
the quantities for tank. 

The parish church of Morristownbiller, Co. 

Kildare, is having a new chancel added to it 
from the designs of Mr. Thomas Drew, 
F.R.I.A.L Messrs. J. and W. Beckett are the < 

contractors. 

The foundation-stone of the Belfast Work¬ 
ing Men’s Institute and Temperance Hall 
was laid on Saturday on the site selected at 
the corner of Queen-street and Castle-street. 

The various trades of the town and vicinity 
walked through the principal thoroughfares 
to the scene. The ceremony was performed 
by Miss Charters. About £3.000 have been 
subscribed towards the cost of erection. 


The following are works which are either 
in course of erection, or to be commenced 
forthwith:— 

New Roman Catholic schools, Donnybrook, 
for the Very Rev. Dean O’Connell. Mr. R. 
Courtney, Dundrum, contractor. 

New farm-steading for the Rt. Hon. W. F. 
Cogan, M.P., at Tinode, Blessington, County 
Wicklow. Messrs. J. and W. Beckett, South 
King-street, builders. 

New convent chapel for Sisters of Mercy, 
Tipperary. 

New Dominican church at Drogheda. 

New chapel for the Sisters of Mercy, Stan¬ 
hope-street. 

For the above works Mr. G. C. Ashlin. 90, 
St. Stephen’s-green, is the architect; and the 
quantities have been supplied by Mr. James 
Farrell, architectural surveyor, 59 Harcourt- 
street. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

In the Dublin registration district (which extends over 
an area of 9,745 statute acres, and bad. by the Census 
of 1861, a population of 814,409), the births registered 
during the week ending May 7th, amounted to 181. 
— 91 boys and 90 girls. The deaths registered dur¬ 
ing the week were 184—66 males and 68 females. 
The average number in the corresponding week of the 
previous six years was 188. Four deaths resulted 
from fever, viz., 2 from typhus, and 1 each from 
typhoid or enteric, and simple continued fever. 
Scarlet fever caused 5 deaths. Three deaths were 
ascribed to croup, and 2 to whooping cough. Eleven 
children died from convulsions. Nineteen deaths 
were caused by bronchitis, and 5 by pneumonia or 
inflammation of the lungs. Four deaths were referred 
to paralysis, and 2 to apoplexy. Heart disease proved 
fatal in 4 instance*. Two deaths were attributed to 
liver disease, 1 to jaundice, and 1 to diabetes. 
Twenty-three persons died from phthisis or pulmonary 
consumption, and 2 each from mesentric disease, and 
hydrocephalus or water on the braiti. 

The number of deaths registered in the entire of the 
Dublin Registration District during the week, repre¬ 
sents an annual ratio of 22 in every 1,000 of the 
population by the census in 1861. In thesurburban 
district of Rathmines the annual ratio was 17 per 
1,000 ; in Donnybrook it was 19—the City of Dublin 
Hospital and the Hospital for Incurables are situated 
j in this district; in BUckrock the rate was 30 ; and 
in Kingstown 26 deaths per 1,000 of the population 
1 by the Census of 1861. 
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NOTES OF AN ARCHITECTURAL 
TOUR IN ITALY, IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1869.* 

(Continned from page 104.) 

From Milan, vi& Camerlata, to Como we went 
to get a glimpse of the most beautiful of 
the Italian lakes, stopping at the pleasant 
hotel at Cernobbio, on the margin of the lake, 
near the villa d’Este, where the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline resided for some years. The 
Cathedral of Como is not so interesting as 
many of the others, though its doorways are 
very fine pieces of Italian Gothic, and its 
eastern end a very skilful piece of Renaissance 
architecture, adapted to the cruciform and 
domical form, of which I took a sketch. The 
Broletto—or town hall—is very interesting, 
built of various coloured marbles, and pos¬ 
sessing a balcony or “ ringhiera,” from which 
the public could be addressed,—a feature of 
very common occurrence in the civic buildings 
of Northern Italy, and one well deserving of 
adoption in our town halls, where the neces¬ 
sity for mob oratory so frequently occurs. 
The Gothic architecture of Como is more 
decided and indigenous than anything at 
Milan, and generally in marble instead of 
brick. The prevalence of semi-circular apses, 
surrounded at their upper stages by open 
arcades with shafts, and the use of coloured 
materials in alternate bands or voussoirs are 
also remarkable. 

From Cernobbio a pleasant drive brought 
ns to the lake and town of Lugano, a favorite 
sojourn of English families and tourists. 
The scenery of this lake is perhaps tame 
compared with that of Como, but really each 
of these three lakes has a charm of its own. 
The architecture at Lugano is chiefly of 
Renaissance type, and there are some good 
details, the work of some of the great masters 
of the revival; also some effective campaniles, 
in which, however, one form seems to be 
adhered to throughout the town. One of the 
churches possesses a magnificent fresco of 
Bernardino Luini, one of the largest and, I 
believe, the best of the works of this artist, 
whose pictures are so much valued in the 
cities of Northern Italy. From Lugano to 
Porlezza, and thence again to the shores of 
the Lake of Como, arriving at the point where 
it branches into two arms, one towards Como, 
and the other to Lecco. This is indeed a rare 
concentration of magnificent scenery. Pass¬ 
ing in front of Bellaggio, in a boat, we reached 
the eastern shore, and thence by the Austrian 
military road leading from the Stelvio and 
Splugen passes we proceeded to Lecco, en¬ 
joying a magnificent panorama by the way. 
The construction of this road is very credit¬ 
able to the Government of the Kaiser, albeit 
now obliged to abandon it to the new King¬ 
dom of Italy; and the care taken to provide 
resting places planted with trees at frequent 
intervals along it, is very remarkable. We 
lost no time at Lecco, but, having here again 
arrived within the limits traversed by the 
railway, took our places for Bergamo, and 
early next day proceeded to explore that city, 
the modern portion of which lies flat, and the 
older on the summit of a steep hill or rock 
commanding an extensive view over the plain 
of Lombardy, and apparently selected as a 
position capable of defence. The older 
Italian cities seem often to have been thus 
built, perched on lofty crags, as we shall see 
when we come to notice Perugia, Orvieto, and 
others; “ a city set upon an hill which cannot 
be hid,” being apparently the favourite idea. 
The Broletto, wnich is met with immediately 
on entering the enclosed space at the summit, 
is very similar to that at Como, and contains 
some excellent Italian Gothic detail. Beyond 
this is the Cathedral and the Church of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, the porches of which latter 
are much deserving of notice, as thoroughly 
characteristic of Italian Gothic, and unlike 
anything in Northern Europe. They are 
frequent in other cities, but this was the first 
that we lighted on. They may be described as 
consisting of a pair of pilasters at each side 

• Read at Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
•T the Architects of Ireland, April 21st, 1870, by Mr. William 
fogerty, F.K.LB.A., Fallow. 


of the doorway, beyond which is a pair of 
detached columns supporting an arched roof 
of stone, with iron ties generally at the spring¬ 
ing, and either a level cornice or gabled 
covering. The doorways are generally semi¬ 
circular headed, and the arched roofs either 
semi-circular or pointed. Mr. Street gives a 
very good general sketch of one of these, of 
which we also made some sketches of the 
details, on the richness and elaboration of 
which so much depends. The columns almost 
invariably rest on lions, or similar animals, of 
red Verona marble ; and this gives one rather 
a painful idea that the poor beasts would be 
cruelly crushed if we could imagine them 
real instead of marble. I think, however, 
the idea of placing lions or other effective 
animal forms in such positions is very good, 
but by placing them couchant in front of the 
pedestals of the columns, or else giving them 
such a load as would appear reasonable even 
for a lion to bear, this painful idea would be 
got rid of. This wiU be seen presently, when 
we notice how the classic revivalists used the 
same forms in the palaces of Genoa and 
Naples. I think these porches very useful 
as well as effective features, capable of trans¬ 
lation either into English Gothic, or Classic 
architecture. I cannot agree with Mr. Street 
in considering the columns as “ simply orna¬ 
mental, and not as constructional features 
and suggesting that, “ perhaps the shafts, 
being really incapable of supporting any con¬ 
siderable weight, would be better if, by their 
twisting and moulding, they were clearly 
shewn by their architect to be meant to be 
ornamental only.” If this be a fair specimen 
of the “fighting for truth,” for which the 
school represented by Mr. Street profess such 
earnestness, it is not much to their credit. 
I think it is very evident the columns in these 
porches have a distinct and clear duty to 
perform, and they could not be removed with¬ 
out bringing down the canopy resting on 
them. How then can they be described as 
“ merely ornamental;” and supposing them 
to be already apparently too slender for the 
duty they have to discharge, how could that 
be mended by twisting or moulding them ? 
If the columns stood without carrying any 
load other than a statue, as do those in the 
Piazzetta at Venice, and the triumphal 
columns of the ancient Romans, there might 
be some excuse for such criticism, but cer¬ 
tainly none for it here. 

We managed to pick up a few bits of detail 
in Bergamo—amongst others a tomb of the 
cardinal-archbishop de Longio in the Church 
of S. M. Maggiore, displaying very similar 
feeling to that shown in the design of the 
porches above mentioned,—and then pro¬ 
ceeded on our journey to “ Brescia l’armata,” 
an important military town, well fortified, 
and with many historic recollections. It 
possesses two cathedrals, the older of which 
is interesting from its circular nave, and 
shows how remarkably the Italian mind has 
always been addicted to the domical form for 
churches of large dimensions. Undoubtedly, 
had not Gothic architecture in Italy been 
overwhelmed by the classical revival before 
it became fully developed, we should have 
had the problem of a Gothic dome fully 
solved, as it was pretty nearly by the Duomo 
at Florence. This old church, however, is 
neglected and ruinous, and a garish Renais¬ 
sance pile erected alongside it, not particu¬ 
larly interesting, though large in dimensions 
and costly in execution. The brick archi¬ 
tecture of the old Broletto at Brescia and in 
some of the churches is interesting, and as 
good as anything of the same kind to be seen 
elsewhere; and a few good details of Renais¬ 
sance work are to be found in the buildings 
erected since the revival. There are several 
excellent private collections of pictures; and, 
after these, the next object of interest is the 
Campo Santo, a public cemetery some dis¬ 
tance from the town. It is said to be the 
first of those in Italy, and is laid out on a 
regular architectural plan. There is a hand¬ 
some domical mortuary chapel in the centre 
of the entrance, and on either side wing 
buildings of great extent and good design, in 
each compartment of which the several 


families of note in the city have their burial- 
place. The idea is open to considerable ob¬ 
jection as compared with our ideas of a place 
of sepulture, and is too artificial for my taste. 
But apart from this, both the architecture 
and the sculpture of the monuments is far 
beyond anytning of the kind to be seen in 
our country, and many of the latter especi¬ 
ally displaying refined taste and exquisite 
execution. I should not omit to notice the 
classic antiquities of Brescia, consisting of 
an ancient Roman temple, now carefully pre¬ 
served, and filled with objects discovered in 
the vicinity,—sufficient just to give one a 
foretaste of the rich treasuries of Roman art 
to be found in the Southern Italian cities. 

From Brescia to Cremona, famous for its 
lofty campanile—I believe the highest in 
Italy. It stands at one angle of the Duomo, 
an example of the Lombardio brick architec¬ 
ture already referred to, with modern altera¬ 
tions and additions, causing its facade and 
other important parts to present an incon¬ 
gruous aspect. The tower is of very noble 
proportions, and, with many of the other 
Italian towers—whether of the Mediaeval or 
later periods,—shows how well the Italians 
'always comprehended the principles on which 
a tower should be designed. Rarely, if ever, 
is one to be found springing out of a building, 
by which its base is concealed and height 
dwarfed; and rarely, also, is any great amount 
of opening or ornament to be found till we 
reach the upper storeys. The Italian towers 
or campaniles are almost always detached, 
and spring up boldly and simply till they have 
got well clear of the adjacent buildings; and 
then, and not till then, they are opened out 
with windows and arcades, varied in form, 
and finished with balconies, spires, and other 
suitable architectural treatment. This is very 
noticeable in Venice, where many beautiful 
campaniles are to be found; and this principle 
seems to have been also acted on by our own 
Mediaeval church builders in their towers and 
spires, and by our great classic architect, 
Wren, in his numerous and beautiful towers 
and spires in the City of London, showing fully 
that, however diverse the styles in which the 
several architects worked, the principles of 
taste recognised and acted on by each were 
the same. 

It is just the same in any other art—as, for 
instance, in rhetoric. What orator other 
than of the stump description would com¬ 
mence with the flowery parts of his speech ? 
He commences with his facts, continues with 
his arguments, and winds up with his per¬ 
oration ; and this is really doing in that art 
what these artists in brick and stone did in 
the architecture of their towers. It makes 
no difference what language may be spoken 
by the orator, and in the same way it makes 
none in what style the architect may work. 

The details oi the upper part of this tower 
are very simple and bold, but so much the 
more effective from the distance at which they 
must be viewed. 

The cathedral has some very fine work on 
its several fronts, and the details of windows 
and pinnacles in red brick are well deserving 
of study; it affords, however, a remarkable 
instance of a bad practice which appears to 
have arisen at a very early period in the 
history of Italian church architecture,—that 
of making the gables and facades of the 
churches bear little or no relation to the 
section of the buildings; accordingly, we 
often find a huge piece of wall rising far 
above the roof, and a sloping gable on it, dif¬ 
fering altogether from the rake of the latter. 
This evil practice was adopted by the archi¬ 
tects of the revival also, with most grievous 
results on their work, as often it happens that 
all the pleasure derived from the contempla¬ 
tion of some well-proportioned and enriched 
faqade disappears the moment we turn the 
corner and find that it is a mere sham and 
disguise, and belongs to a building of totally 
different proportions. I had fondly hoped 
that this sort of thing was only perpetrated 
by the petty church and chapel builders of 
our own day, who have made it sufficiently 
disgusting, but was sadly disappointed to 
find it prevailing even at the most advanced 
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periods of art in Italy, and in the practice of 
architects of the highest reputation. 

The view from the Torazzo at Cremona 
gives one a good opportunity of sketching the 
outlines at least of the numerous other towers 
and campaniles of the city, and I took ad¬ 
vantage of it to that end. The classic revival 
here was not attended, as in other cities, with 
the introduction of any new materials, from 
which the inland position of the place de¬ 
barred it; but the architects of the revival 
seem to have made very fair use of the local 
material in adapting it to the forms of classic 
architecture, as shewn in the sketches ac¬ 
companying. The iron work of the ordinary 
buildings in all these cities deserved notice, 
being nearly always wrought; and in bal¬ 
conies, door heads, and gates often displaying 
good taste in the adaptation of forms. 

Cremona, vih Piacenza (without stopping), 
to Parma, one of the little capitals that recent 
political events have rendered simply pro¬ 
vincial ; of course it retains many recollec¬ 
tions of its court days, especially in its ducal 
park, laid out and kept in order for many 
years by Marie Louise, second wife of the 
Emperor Napoleon, but which is now sadly 
neglected. 

The cathedral is a very fine specimen of the 
Lombardic style, in brick, so prevalent, and 
gives plenty of examples of brick cornicing 
and moulding. The interior is celebrated 
for the frescoeeof Correggio under the dome, 
which have suffered so much as to be nearly 
unintelligible, and can best be studied by the 
water colour copies of them in the museum. 
The baptistery presents a very interesting 
specimen of those curious buildings so fre¬ 
quent in Italy, and rarely found elsewhere. 
It is, of course, polygonal, vaulted inside, 
and surrounded by a series of detached Lom¬ 
bardic shafts and entablatures—not arcades, 
and is very remarkable whether as a piece of 
design or construction. As is well known, 
wherever these baptisteries exist, all the 
children in the city are brought to be baptised 
there, and a useful register kept; their 
spaciousness, and the facilities they present 
for total immersion, make them very sugges¬ 
tive to those who regard that condition as 
essential; and the large and important re¬ 
ligious denomination to which Mr. Spurgeon 
belongs might take a few useful hints from 
them. 

Some of the later churches of Parma, in 
brick, are well designed, especially the campa¬ 
niles, one of which I sketched. It fully illus¬ 
trates the principles already referred to. 

The museum, picture gallery, and library 
at Parma are riehly stored, and bear testi¬ 
mony to the public spirit of Marie Louise, 
who seems to have been liberal in their en¬ 
dowment. The St. Jerome of Correggio, and 
the Madonna della Scala, by the same artist, 
are worth going a long distance to see; though 
the latter, like all his other frescoes, is much 
damaged. 

The vast and rambling pile of buildings 
constituting the ducal palace contains a 
theatre of noble proportions, though, from its 
being built altogether of wood, it is fast falling 
into decay. Notwithstanding its enormous 
dimensions,—nearly BOO feet long by 107 feet 
wide, and 84 feet high, capable of holding 
6,000 persons,—its acoustic properties are 
stated to be very good, and it seems equally 
adapted lor dramatic or lyric performances; 
and its plan and arrangement offer many use¬ 
ful ideas that might be well availed of in our 
large concert halls. There is also a very fine 
modem theatre, and a noble bridge, erected 
by Marie Louise, whose statue, by Canova, 
in the museum, albeit classicised into Minerva 
or Juno, is still a very fine work, and with the 
numerous other memorials of that princess, 
shew that she possessed an amount of taste 
and public spirit in the encouragement of 
art worthy of the imperial house from whence 
she sprung. 

Parma to Piacenza, the cathedral of which 
gives another example of the Lombardic style, 
with a lofty campanile, and noble western 
front and rose window. The choir, as at 
Parma, is raised above the nave, and a vast 
subterranean church, the vaulting of which is 


supported on a vast number of columns, with 
great variety and beauty in their capitals. 
The domestic and civic buildings contain 
many details of interest, and tjiere are several 
huge palaces of the later Renaissance period, 
one of which, though of rather a debased 
type, presented an unusual and very useful 
feature in the angle balcony resting on a 
single column, shewn in the sketch. 

From Piacenza to Pavia, having nearly 
returned to our starting point, Milan, which 
is but a few miles distant. This city is full 
of churches of the Lombard type, in red brick. 
The cathedral appears to have been begun in 
this style, but subsequently was handed over 
to Bramante, whose grand ideas for its com¬ 
pletion are shewn in a model, only a portion 
of which has been carried out, and from its 
unfinished state presents rather a bare and 
unsatisfactory appearance. The shrine or 
tomb of St. Augustine is certainly a noble 
work of Mediaeval Italian sculpture with some 
modern additions. These costly shrines, of 
which there is one at Milan, to St. Pietro, 
and another at Bologna, are generally de¬ 
serving of careful study, and display a close 
union of the highest excellence in architec¬ 
ture and sculpture, such as we have few ex¬ 
amples of in these countries, certainly none 
in modern times. The campanile of this 
cathedral, begun in the Lombard style, and 
on a very noble scale, seems to have got into 
the hands of some able architect of the revival I 
who added a belfry stage to it of very fine 
design, and had nis work not been inter¬ 
rupted, would, in all likelihood, have produced 
a tower fully equal to that of St. Mark’s 
Square at Venice, to which it bears some 
affinity. 

As an example of a very complete and 
homogeneous Lombardic church, that of the 
Carmine, otherwise called S. Pantaleone, de¬ 
serves notice, and attracted our attention, 
and I may say admiration, to such an extent 
that we made a full set of sketches of its I 
elevations and details. It has also a good 
campanile, a fair specimen of its class. The 
Church of St. Francesco is also another very 
fine specimen. The Church of St. Michele, 
in the same city, is also very interesting from 
its antiquity and the curious manner in which 
sculpture is introduced on every alternate 
course of the masonry—a mode of intro¬ 
ducing it more curious than commendable, 
but which nevertheless, in the modern craving 
for novelty, found some would-be imitators, 
as may have been observed in some of the 
designs submitted in competition for the new 
Government Offices. 

The university and other later buildings 
are not very interesting. The College of St. 
Carlo Borromeo—a large square pile with an 
enclosed court and double internal colonnade, 
on the plans so generally adopted in all the 
Italian palaces of the last three centuries—is 
a fine building, and that style of plan seems 
to suit it very well. 

From Pavia, of course we made an excur¬ 
sion to the celebrated Certosa, within a few 
miles on the road to Milan, said to be the 
most sumptuous monastery in the world. If 
th'e circumstances under which this magnifi¬ 
cent institution was founded are to be taken 
as furnishing any example of the motives 
which influenced the generality of the foun¬ 
ders of similar institutions, it does not say 
much for their piety. It owes its origin to 
Gian’ Galeazzo Visconti, who, having secured 
the dukedom of Milan by a long course of 
crime, including the murders of several near 
relatives, sought to atone for his evil doings 
by founding this monastery. The church is, 
of course, the culminating point of interest. 
The western facade seems rather later in 
character than the rest of the church, which 
is an unusually rich specimen of the Lombard 
brick architecture, and exceedingly varied in 
its composition as well as interesting in 
detail. The western facade is an extremely 
rich piece of Italian Renaissance, or rather 
of that variety of it we are accustomed to call 
cinque cento, classic principles not yet having 
become fully developed, and the chief cha¬ 
racteristic is the amazing amount of richness 
in material and detail. The interior of the 


church, although retaining the original Lom¬ 
bardic plan and general system of construc¬ 
tion, is loaded with rich marbles, sculpture, 
and painting of later type, such as language 
can hardly convey any idea of. The cloisters 
and houses of the monks are, however, of the 
early type, and, as displaying the adaptability 
of this style to domestic and conventual uses, 
are very interesting. 

Having completed our round to the west 
of Milan, we determined, before proceeding 
southward, to take a glimpse at Turin and 
the Mont Cenis Pass, and soon arrived there. 
This city, till recently the residence of the 
sovereign, is very different from the other 
Italian cities, being laid out on regular plan, 
with wide and straight streets. The archi¬ 
tecture, however, is essentially prosy, and a 
good deal of it belongs to the “ rococo ” or 
“ baroque ” type, being a style which, while 
generally bearing some affinity to the classic 
Renaissance, seems to delight in the violation 
of every principle of sound taste, and the 
adherence to every petty scholastic rule in¬ 
stead. The royal palace and the picture 
gallery, however, are worthy of a visit, the 
latter containing many rich treasures of art, 
chiefly transferred from the palaces of Genoa. 
There is no Mediaeval architecture of any 
consequence, except, perhaps, one fine old 
cli&teau on the banks of the river. The 
churches are nearly all Renaissance, and, 
except perhaps the celebrated Superga, which 
derives most of its interest from its situation 
on a lofty summit near the city, are not very 
interesting. Few cities occupy such a beauti¬ 
ful situation as Turin, however; and the 
views of the Alps from its streets and squares 
are very magnificent. The Jewish commu¬ 
nity seem to be wealthy and important here, 
and, in recognition of the religious liberty in 
which this city for a long time stood almost 
alone in Italy, are erecting a gigantic syna¬ 
gogue, which may be best described by sa 3 dng 
that it looks like two or three large Roman 
temples piled one over the other, and all sur¬ 
mounted by a dome nearly equal to that of 
St. Peter’s. A few hours by rail brought us 
to Susa, the first station of importance in the 
approach to Italy from France, where is the 
terminus of the Mont Cenis railway, a clever 
idea, but I fear, like the celebrated atmos¬ 
pheric system, once so much cried up, likely 
to turn out of no great practical benefit. The 
magnificent road made by Napoleon over the 
Mont Cenis range has been simply supple¬ 
mented by a single line of rails laid down on 
a portion of its ample width, in the centre of 
which is an elevated rail, giving an increased 
grip, by means of horizontal wheels, to the 
engine. A great increase on the speed of the 
ordinary diligence is doubtless attained, but 
the line is exceedingly liable to derangement 
and accident, and a great obstacle to a high 
speed exists in the numerous sharp turns and 
twists unavoidable in any road ascending 
and descending such heights; however, it is 
pretty certain to be soon superseded by the 
tunnel in progress from Modane to Bardo- 
n6che, and meanwhile has served important 
purposes. 

From Turin *to Genoa is an interesting 
journey, giving fine views of the Pennine 
Alps, on passing over which a magnificent 
panorama of their southern slopes is obtained, 

! in the midst of a huge amphitheatre of which 
| “ Genova la Superba ” is situated, crescent 
shaped on plan, and with its lively port in 
front, and surrounding hills dotted with 
churches, monasteries, and villas, fully justi¬ 
fies the appellation, as seen from a distance. 
This impression is a little disturbed when we 
alight near the water side, amid an amphibious 
and dirty population, and begin to thread the 
narrow streets, lined with houses of prepos¬ 
terous height, which surround the quays; 
but the waterside districts of our own seaport 
j towns, such as Rotherhithe, Wapping, and 
i the ports of Dublin and Liverpool, most fre¬ 
quented by seafaring men, give ns nothing 
to boast of. I think the appearance, and also 
the sanitary condition of the port of Genoa, 
have not been improved by the erection of 
| the vast and costly arcade of marble which 
| has been built along the quays to separate 
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between the port and town, the top of which 
however gives an agreeable promenade. 

The Gothic remains in this city are not 
very numerous, but thoroughly distinct from 
anything we had yet seen. Indeed this is 
very remarkable throughout Italy. Except 
that Milan and a few neighbouring cities 
seem to have had the style known as “ Lorn- 
bardic ” common to them, the Mediaeval 
architecture of every city in Italy seems 
almost as different from that of the neigh¬ 
bouring cities as from that of other and dis¬ 
tant countries, such as England and France. 
This is doubtless to be accounted for by the 
fact that they were each the capitals of sepa¬ 
rate states, though usings common language, 
and were often also at war with each other, 
engaging in more serious rivalry than that of 
the arts. The Cathedral of Genoa is a work 
of deep interest, in white and black marble 
in alternate courses, and with a profusion of 
inlaid ornament in geometric patterns of the 
same coloured materials. The proximity of 
this city to the marble quarries of Carrara 
and elsewhere seems to have told upon its 
architecture, in which that noble material is 
so generally employed. The other Gothic 
churches are generally interesting, the plan 
approaching to the basilican type, of which 
so much is seen at Home; the facades ex¬ 
ceedingly well proportioned, and enlivened 
by the use of the marble in alternate courses. 
The towers seem to be nearly all of one form, 
an octagonal pyramid with four square pyra¬ 
midal pinnacles at the angles. A sketch of 
the English church about being built shews 
that the architect has well studied these 
features, and considers that they bear repro¬ 
duction. 

The Renaissance churches are numerous 
and very rich; that of the Carignano is of 
almost cathedral dimensions, with a lofty 
dome, commanding a splendid view of the 
city and harbour, but otherwise in corrupt 
taste. The church of the Annunziata is, 
however, more deserving of notice, being an 
extremely rich and costly church, on the 
basilican plan, with single fluted Corinthian 
columns between the nave and aisle3, from 
which arches spring without any intervening 
entablature,—an arrangement very general 
in churches of this class in Italy, and evi¬ 
dently far more reasonable than the practice 
adopted by our Anglo-classicists of putting a 
bit of entablature over each column, as in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and other London 
churches. As being the first important basi¬ 
lican church we had yet seen, I must acknow¬ 
ledge to being much struck with its very 
noble internal effect, enhanced as it is by the 
profusion of marble, gilding, and painting 
used in its decoration, of which we have no¬ 
thing to compare in these countries. 

But it is for its palaces that Genoa is chiefly 
and deservedly celebrated, being in their 
number and the excellence of their architec¬ 
ture, as well as the art treasures they contain, 
no way inferior to those of Rome and Venice. 
Several of the leading streets, as the Via 
Balbi and Strada Nuova, are lined with them, 
and thoroughly noble and aristocratic are 
they in proportions and general effect. They 
generally present a square faqade of two or 
three storeys to the'street, and in some in¬ 
stances have open colonnades or loggie at each 
side, forming screens to enclosed gardens, 
and giving the inmates a pleasant promenade 
or belvidere in which to take the air. The 
ground floor is generally raised on a basement 
storey, with the stairs to it within instead of 
outside, and the pavement of the cortile is 
kept level with the ground floor also. Some 
of these have served as models for our modern 
club-houses, and no better could be selected. 
The vastness of the dimensions and the just¬ 
ness of their proportions give them a striking 
air of grandeur, and their interior courts, 
staircases, and saloons are nearly always 
worthy of their noble purposes. The pair of 
couchant lions at the foot of the stairs from 
basement to ground floor in one of them, notv 
used by the university, and the extreme 
elegance and richness of the upper staircase 
of white marble in another, the Palazzo 
Durazzo della Scala, are things to be re¬ 


membered ; though as these buildings are 
all ably illustrated by Gauthier, we did not 
do much sketching in them, but had to be 
content with rambling through their noble 
balls and saloons, and just getting a glimpse 
of some of the masterpieces of Guido, 
Velasquez, Vandyke, Rubens, and other great 
masters, with which they are filled. 

In fact, since my return, I have found that 
many subjects that .we lighted upon and 
sketched, as those that find great spoil, have 
been already much better drawn by previous 
travellers ; and I would therefore recommend 
anyone about to take a similar tour to spend 
some time before he goes in a good architec¬ 
tural library, and learn what he can calculate 
on finding already well illustrated, and what 
not. There is plenty of matter not drawn 
as yet, and the illustrations already acces¬ 
sible can always be usefully supplemented by 
detail. 

At Genoa we took steamer for Leghorn, 
where we arrived early next morning; and 
having bestowed but a hasty glance at that 
clean and modern-looking city, started for 
Pisa, where, indeed, a rich treat awaits every 
architectural student, such as to exceed all 
previous anticipation. The city is pleasantly 
situated on the Arno, with wide and open 
quays, along which are to be seen several 
palaces or mansions of Gothic character in 
brick, the tracery and other details of which 
are worth studying. The roofs of these, 
generally of later date, project enormously 
on cantilivers—an arrangement very general 
in Tuscany, and capable of very artistic treat¬ 
ment. Adopted in Italy chiefly for shade, it 
recommends itself for use in this country as 
a protection against rain. 

The Church of the Madonna della Spina 
on the quay is rather an architectural curi¬ 
osity than a work of high art to my mind, 
and seems rapidly falling into decay. The 
Church of St. Paolo, which soon arrested our 
attention, is a better specimen of the style 
characteristic of the city, and which critics 
call “ Pisan Romanesque.” It is remarkably 
well proportioned, basilican on plan, and dis¬ 
playing in its exterior the frequent repetition 
of the semicircular arcade so common to this 
style. Colored marbles are used very judi¬ 
ciously, especially on the flanks. But this 
church is but a foretaste of the wondrous 
group of buildings formed by the Cathedral, 
Baptistery, Leaning Tower, and Campo Santo, 
which all stand by themselves outside the 
town. The design of the cathedral seems far 
more consistent and homogeneous throughout 
than almost any other I am acquainted with; 
and though one is disposed to tire of the 
endless repetition of semicircular arcading, 
still the little resemblance to any other build¬ 
ing, and the ability with which this leading 
idea is carried all through, with the judicious 
variety of colour in the material, make up 
for this. The interior no way disappointing, 
and from the lightness of the prevailing color 
of the material, the height of the nave, and 
abundance of light, also, I may add, the ex¬ 
ceptional cleanliness, gives a much more 
lightsome and cheerful effect than any other 
cathedral I know of. It is basilican, with 
transepts and apse, and a level ceiling to the 
nave richly gilded ; and as the first example 
of this form of nave ceiling I had seen, though 
so frequent in Rome, commanded my intense 
admiration. The variety and beauty of the 
inlaid decoration was very remarkable; also 
the elegance of the interior details, of which 
we made a few sketches. The Baptistery is 
another architectural marvel, whether as a 
piece of design or construction, and contains 
a pulpit of rare sc ilpture, the work of the 
celebrated Nicolo Pisano; also a large number 
of interesting mosaics. I should not forget 
that the pulpit in the cathedral is a more 
modern work, and the staircase in particular 
is very cleverly managed, being formed by a 
series of radiating corbels of appropriate form 
springing from one of the nave piers. 

Of course we ascended the Leaning Tower, 
and found a new and perfectly satisfactory 
theory of our own to account for its incli¬ 
nation, which is, that the tower having no 
roof, the rain getting into it had no way out. 


and so had to form one, at which point the 
ground soon began to give way, until a proper 
system of drainage was adopted, which ar¬ 
rested the settlement of the foundation ; and 
a careful system of iron ties kept the super¬ 
structure so compact as to maintain its equi¬ 
librium. Nevertheless, the conviction comes 
very strongly on one’s mind that sooner or 
later it will come down, though we may hope 
not for many a long day. 

The Campo Santo close at hand consists of 
a vast rectangular enclosure, with an open 
arcade of rich tracery on the inside, and is 
remarkable not alone for its architectural 
character, but for the series of early Italian 
frescoes with which the inner surface of the 
outer wall is covered. These are somewhat 
damaged, but in much better preservation 
than many similar works of later date. The 
series of scripture subjects and the last 
judgment of Orcagna are very remarkable; 
there are also two or three by Giotto. Having 
been for centuries looked upon as inferior 
works, the prevalence of pre-Raphaelite ideas 
has caused much notice to be bestowed on 
them of late, and they have found an able 
exponent in Mr. Ruskm. The cloisters are 
filled with monuments of almost every sub¬ 
sequent period of art, some of the modern 
works being of high class as works of sculp¬ 
ture. 

Our time being limited in this interesting 
city by the sailing of the steamer, which lay 
at Leghorn only for one day, we were obliged 
to tear ourselves away, conscious that we 
were leaving many treasures of art in it still 
unexplored; and, having re-embarked, after 
two nights and a day s further steaming, our 
vessel cast anchor early in the morning in 
the Bay of Naples, and that celebrated city 
lay in full view before us, crescent-shaped, 
like Genoa, Vesuvius on the right, with the 
mountains over Castellamare and Sorrento 
and the island of Capri, while on the left stood 
out the opposite islands of Procida and Ischia. 
The largest, if not the most famous city in 
Italy, if we except its beautiful and historical 
surrounding, it scarcely presents such a rich 
field for art-study as other cities of lesser 
importance. These surroundings, however, 
including Pompeii and Herculaneum, are no¬ 
where to be equalled in the insight they give 
into the arts and antiquities of classic times. As 
soon as we had well clear of the trouble of land¬ 
ing, therefore, we took rail to Herculaneum, 
or rather the adjacent station of Resina, and 
were soon engaged exploring the excavations 
there, proceeding on a subsequent occasion 
to Pompeii, some miles further on, on the 
opposite slope of Vesuvius. 

As is generally known, the circumstances 
under which Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
overwhelmed were very different. The former 
was buried in lava, of a hard texture, as 
difficult to excavate as solid rock ; the latter 
covered up with ashes which never reached 
beyond the consistence of cheese. Accord¬ 
ingly, the few buildings that have been ex¬ 
plored XJ ' -^ianeum are only to be reached 
by shafts like those of a mine, and surveyed 
by artificial light, while the other city admits 
of being laid bare to the sky, and traversed 
with as much freedom as in its days of life 
and prosperity. The theatre at Herculaneum 
is pretty well cleared out, pillars being left 
to support the superincumbent lava, and it 
presents the usual semi-circular form of the 
Greek theatre admirably arranged for seeing 
and hearing. Most of the objects of art have 
been removed to the museum at Naples, 
where, with the treasures of Pompeii, they 
furnish an inexhaustible field for the study 
of Roman art. It will be many a long day 
before all.the treasures of Pompeii are ex¬ 
plored, as there does not seem as yet to be 
more than a fourth of the city laid bare, and 
at the rate at which the excavations are now 
going on, about a dozen men and women being 
employed, the remainder is likely to occupy 
a much longer time than what has been done. 
Nevertheless every month some fresh objects 
of interest and value are discovered, so much 
as to make one wish that limited liability or 
some other modem system of enterprise could 
be applied to expedite the work. The ar- 
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rangements of the Italian Government and 
the able director of the excavations, Gav. 
Fiorelli, are, however, such as to give visitors 
every satisfaction in seeing the ruins, in 
which we spent two or three days of intense 
delight. The admirable Pompeian house at 
the Crystal Palace by Sir Digby Wyatt, and 
the Pompeian palace in the Avenue Montaigne 
by M. Normand, as the fruits of earnest and 
deep study of the architecture of this beauti¬ 
ful city, convey very faithful ideas of the 
domestic arrangements and finish of the 
houses, and the public edifices have also been 
ably illustrated by Sir Wm. Gell and others. 
There is a wondrous air of refinement perva¬ 
ding everything in this city; such a thorough 
perception of beauty, grace, and harmony, 
and an absence of everything constrained or 
vulgar, that we cannot forbear comparing our 
buildings and the objects of art to be found 
in our households, with the confession that 
not in one house out of a hundred around us 
would be found such evidence of correct taste 
and refined ideas on art as appear in every 
house here. Take, for instance, the marble 
tables, one of which stood in the atrium of 
nearly every house in Pompeii opposite the 
entrance, supported on upright slabs carved 
generally into lions' heads or similar forms, 
and having noted the correctness of drawing 
and exquisite execution, compare this with 
say one of the best marble chimney-pieces 
turned out by one of our very respectable 
marble masons. Where have we house- 
painters or decorators capable of designing 
and executing such varied and lively dancing 
or rather floating figures as appear on the 
panels ? The walls of the houses are nearly 
all perfect, built of the volcanic tufa of the 
district, cut into square blocks, with brick 
quoins and iambs, and carved with hard 
stucco, but the roofs have nearly all disap¬ 
peared. The large public building known as 
the Basilica or hall of justice does not seem 
ever to have been completed, the columns 
being only about 4 feet nigh, but its plan is 
clearly marked out, and is interesting as 
giving the type so universally adopted 
throughout Christendom for Christian places 
of worship. The amphitheatre is in very 
perfect preservation, on the same model as 
the Roman colosseum, but from its being 
filled up still with ashes, its substructure 
cannot be so well examined as that of Pozzuoli. 
Having wandered to our heart’s content 
through this wonderful exhumed eity, we 
next proceeded to study the treasures of art 
recovered from it in the museum at Naples, 
an imposing pile of building originally in¬ 
tended by one of the Spanish viceroys as 
stables, and, nevertheless, well suited for its 
present more dignified purpose. The vast 
assemblage of ancient sculpture on the ground 
floor is second only to that of the Vatican, 
and includes two subjects of world-wide fame, 
the Hercules and the Toro Famese. The 
collection of Etruscan, Greek and Roman 
vases is, I believe, the most extensive in the 
world, beautifully outlined with historical 
and mythological subjects. The picture 
gallery, though extensive, does not include 
many works of high class; but, as might be 
expected, the Pompeian antiquities stored 
there constitute the culminating point of in¬ 
terest. Mosaics, sculptures, frescoes, jewel¬ 
lery, and bronzes, including household furni¬ 
ture and utensils of every kind from the 
buried city are carefully classified and cata¬ 
logued, and make one long for leisure to study 
fully what the limits of our tour only suffered 
us to glance at. 

Our next excursion was to Baiae and the 
northern shore of the Bay of Naples, in 
company with a most intelligent guide, whose 
knowledge of history, topography, and geo- 
logy« and careful attention and civility, we 
had pleasure in recognising. The road from 
Naples passes the celebrated Chiaja, or sea¬ 
side promenade, lined with the hotels of 
wealthy residents, and beautifully planted 
and embellished, and soon reaches the grotto 
of Posilippo, which ought to be called by its 
proper name of tunnel. Its existence proves 
that the Roman engineers were as able in 
this branch of their art as in others, though, 


from the few occasions in which it needed to 
be applied, so few examples exist. The 
tunnel in question has been cut down to level 
the roadway in modern times, and is, accord¬ 
ingly, unusually lofty. Emerging from it, 
the road skirts the bay for some miles, pass¬ 
ing on every hand masses of brickwork, the 
substructures of Roman baths, villas, and 
tombs, and frequent indications of the 
slumbering volcanic fires which abound in 
the whole district. We were, of course, in¬ 
vited to inspect the famous Grotto del Cane, 
and see a poor dog asphyxiated, but declined, 
as indeed anyone who can find pleasure in 
that cruelty need only go as far as Guinness’s 
Brewery to find plenty of opportunity of 
doing the same in the monstrous vats in that 
establishment. The amphitheatre at Pozzuoli, 
however, richly repays a visit, being of much 
the same dimensions as that at Pompeii, and 
a fair specimen of the numerous provincial 
structures of this kind, based on the model of 
the colossal one at Rome. The substructures 
can be easily examined, and form a labyrinth 
of brick vaulting, of the most accurate plan¬ 
ning and sound execution. In fact, the marks 
of the bricklayer’s trowel on the mortar joints 
are quite apparent, and the brickwork seems 
so hard and compact as to need blasting or 
some similar means to effect breaches in it. 
On examination of this brickwork, as well as 
other specimens of the Roman age, one is 
greatly struck with its superiority to that of 
the present day, both as to the materials and 
the skill displayed in combining them. The 
bricks are much thinner and wider than ours, 
but hard as iron, and thoroughly square and 
sharp ; and no matter what depth in from the 
face of the wall, the work is still thoroughly 
bonded and filled, without any difference in 
the quality of the bricks used. To us who 
find it so difficult to get even tolerable work 
done, with all our elaborate systems of con¬ 
tracts and inspectors, the contemplation of 
this work suggests manv thoughts. For in¬ 
stance, these great amphitheatres were built 
by heathens to minister to the coarsest 
passions of the populace, and neither in their 
designers nor builders can we suppose any 
very high moral principles were recognised, 
and yet the work in soundness, accuracy, or 
honesty infinitely excels even our efforts of 
piety and charity. I expect the explanation 
is to be found in the fact that these great 
Roman works were really built (to borrow a 
phrase from our auctioneers) “ regardless of 
expense”; and were we to attempt to get 
similar work done by our builders or brick¬ 
layers, we would be instantly met with the 
hackneyed objection which every architect who 
strives after any unusual excellence of work 
has often to listen to,—“ that style of work 
wouldn’t pay at no price.” However profuse 
their expenditure, it is clear from the result 
that these old Roman aediles were particular 
as to one thing—namely, to get money’s 
worth, and have here undoubtedly got good 
value for their outlay. 

The classic lakes of Avernus and Lucrinus, 
the Sybils’ Cave, and the worn-out but still 
warm crater of the Solfatara, were all duly 
inspected by us, not forgetting the interesting 
ruins of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, the 
columns of which, of green African marble, 
have been eaten away by marine animals at 
such levels as indicate that the coast, after 
the erection of the temple, became submerged, 
and afterwards raised to nearly its original 
level. Those who desire to enter on the full 
discussion of this interesting subject will find 
it investigated at length by Sir Charles Lyell, 
in his “ Principles of Geology.” Returning 
along this olassic shore to Naples we pass 
the column recently erected in commemora¬ 
tion of the expulsion of the Bourbons, with 
four lions at the base, in corresponding posi¬ 
tions to those at the base of our Nelson 
Column; but here all comparison ends. 
Bearing in mind that the scale and preten¬ 
sions of this Neapolitan monument are so far 
beneath that in Trafalgar-square, there is an 
expression and interest attaching to it that 
our great monument has not. . Instead of 
each lion being in the same prosaic and formal 
attitude, so that when we have seen one we 


have seen the whole, each of them here is 
deserving of separate study; and though 
severe critics may consider the action dis¬ 
played in them overstrained and melo¬ 
dramatic, nevertheless they strongly impress 
on the spectator the idea intended, of an 
oppressed people for a long time patiently 
enduring, but at length roused into fury and 
bursting their bonds asunder, denouncing 
“ woe to the tyrants.” 

The churches of Naples, like most Italian 
cities, are very numerous, being about in the 
proportion of one to every thousand of the 
population. The cathedral and two or three 
others belong to the Gothic period; but, be¬ 
yond their general plan and a few details, 
little remains to mart the state of art at that 
time, and they have nearly all been trans¬ 
formed or decorated by the later architects 
of the classic revival, often with profuse out¬ 
lay and rich materials, but seldom in good 
taste. The royal palace—a vast edifice, by 
Dominic Fontana—contains a magnificent 
series of state apartments, and in particular 
a noble staircase of Sicilian marble> one of 
the finest I have ever seen. Indeed the 
staircases in these Italian palaces are gene¬ 
rally very splendid, the steps being usually 
single slabs of marble, and tne proportions of 
the treads to the risers (generally 20 in. by 
4 in.) so easy as to make the ascent scarcely 
felt. The balustrades, pedestals, supports of 
the landings and ceilings too are generally 
treated in sumptuous style, and the material 
used throughout marble, so as to make these 
staircases, whether as regards their design 
or construction, as perfect and finished speci¬ 
mens of architectural art as can well be con¬ 
ceived. 

The royal palace of Caserta, which we 
visited on our way to Rome, contains, I think, 
the most magnificent staircase I have ever 
seen, of noble proportions, enriched with 
coloured marbles and sculpture. This build¬ 
ing, now almost wholly unused, is a most 
complete specimen of a royal palace, and 
though somewhat formal in plan is excellent 
in its arrangement, and marvellously solid 
and sound in construction. The late Sir 
Charles Barry, whose abilities for planning 
have been seldom excelled, appreciated and 
ranked this palace very highly, and his great 
idea of the central octagon hall in the Houses 
of Parliament was probably suggested by it. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SUEZ AND DARIEN CANALS.* 

In introducing the subject—“ The Probable 
Geological Effects of the Permanent Opening 
of the Suez and Darien Canals ”—Professor 
Haughton said he thought the title of his 
paper did not convey an accurate idea of his 
meaning, for he believed that the effects in a 
geological sense of the permanent opening of 
these canals would be negative. The whole 
question he was anxious to bring before the 
society was one of interest and importance, 
not as regarding geological effects, for his 
opinion was that the small labours of man 
exerted on any part of the globe would not 
produce any change, either physically or 
morally, of any kind. The opening of these 
canals was a question which was of great im¬ 
portance in respect to the intercourse of one 
portion of the human race with another. He 
wished to draw the attention of the meeting 
to a very extraordinary and remarkable differ¬ 
ence which existed between the canals in the 
extent of geological forces that either aided 
or impeded the progress which man proposed 
in creating those two canals. One of them 
was destined to be aided by one of the most 
powerful forces on earth, and the other was 
impeded and would ultimately be destroyed 
by it. They were aware that the Suez Canal 
was a revival of an ancient canal which for¬ 
merly existed, and its geological conditions 
were essentially different from those of the 
proposed Darien Canal. In the former they 
had to cut an opening between two seas—the 
Mediterranean and the Red seas,—and the 
project was carried out many years ago by 

• Paper read by Prefes-^or Haaghton at Meeting of Royal 
Geological Society, Ireland, Wednesday, 11th May. 
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our ancestors, and had failed in consequence 
of the forces co-operating against it, and the 
present experiment was not aided by any 
more forces of nature than the ancient. In 
the long run nature would again prevail, and 
the forces that are tending to close the canal 
'would ultimately shut it up, no matter what 
funds are contributed by nations for its main¬ 
tenance. The demonstration of this was 
simple, and to geologists the question was in 
a nutshell. The Mediterranean Sea was 
situated in a part of the earth where the 
evaporation exceeded the rainfall, and the 
total of the whole was measured at the Straits 
of Gibraltar by the magnitude of the current 
that runs through it, and there was a constant 
stream running inward from the Atlantic, in 
the centre of the Strait, at the rate of three 
and a-half miles an hour. In the Red Sea, 
at the other side of the canal, they found— 
partly owing to the south-east winds that 
blew up the sea, and to the excessive evapo¬ 
ration above the rainfall—a constant current 
setting from the Indian Ocean up towards 
the Red Sea. The currents from the Straits 
of Gibraltar and Indian Ocean met somewhere 
in former times, and produced the Isthmus of 
Suez by raising a gigantic bar, such as is 
caused at the mouth of a river by the meet¬ 
ing of the sea and the river, which caused 
■till water, and thereby allowed the sand, Ac., 
carried down by the current to deposit. Pro¬ 
fessor Haughton proceeded to state that in 
the ultimate struggle political grounds would 
give way to nature, and the canal would close 
up. It did not appear clearly that it would 
be the policy of mankind always to contend 
against nature, and, of course, as a naturalist, 
he must maintain that such a struggle would 
alwayB end in a victory for nature. From 
inquiries he had made, he understood that 
the Khedive of Egypt, who, no doubt, was 
an intelligent man, and would no doubt wish 
to study nature, was the owner of five-eights 
of the shares in the Suez Canal, and the same 
Khedive was owner of the railways from 
Alexandria to Suez; and if he discovered 
that it would be more profitable that the 
whole traffic should pass through the railway 
instead of the canal, he might some day or 
other vote against dredging it, and quietly 
aHow the railway to supersede the canal. 
The canal was a mere scratch, drawn by a 
child across the bar of a great river, and could 
have no geological effect, for the Indian and 
Atlantic oceans laid down a sediment in it, 
and made a bar which no engineer could cope 
with. In the case of the Darien Canal, so 
far from opposing nature, man was assisting 
her, and he had no hesitation in saying that 
the undertaking would be a splendid success. 
From a political point of view, persons were 
of opinion that it was more important than 
the opening of the Suez Canal, for it would 
give them the celebrated “ north-west pas¬ 
sage.” This canal was first brought under 
the notice of geographers by Dr. Cullen, of 
Dublin, who is still alive. The maximum 
height of the cutting to be made in it would 
be 1,200 feet, and it would be worth any cost 
to have the Atlantic opened into the Pacific. 
It was well known that the current of the 
Atlantic ran round by the Gulf of Mexico and 
back to Europe, thus carrying the heated 
water which made this climate so favourable. 
Some Yankees said that, if the Darien Canal 
were cut, Europe would be frozen, as the 
current of heated water from the Atlantic 
would flow through into the Pacific; but, sup¬ 
posing that the canal was a mile in width and 
100 feet deep, there would only be 100,000th 
part of the heat taken away from Europe; 
and, from a calculation he made, he found 
that it would cost 2s. 4&d. to each family in 
Dublin per year for extra coals. This current, 
which would be at the rate of between two 
and three miles an hour, would act as a dredge, 
and assist men’s efforts; whereas, in the case 
of the Suez Canal, the currents, meeting in 
the centre, caused a bar which would fill up 
the canal. The geological effects, in the 
sense of physical geology, in the case of the 
Darien Canal, would be interesting, because 
nature would be helping man; but in the 
other case she was opposing him. It ought 


to make mankind feel very small in the 
presence of the Great Force that had con¬ 
structed the globe on whioh we lived. They 
talked of their engineering works and their 
power, but they had no more power over 
nature than the minute insect had over the 
man he eats. Professor Haughton concluded 
by repeating his belief that the Suez Canal 
would eventually close up, whilst the Darien 
Canal would be a successful undertaking. 

The Chairman inquired if the water of the 
Mediterranean was more saline than that of 
the Atlantic—was there any way in which the 
Mediterranean could discharge the saline 
matter left by the excessive evaporation ? 

Professor Haughton said that at 1,000 feet 
deep the water of the Mediterranean was 
only a little more saline than the Atlantic, 
and at a deeper point it was much less than 
might be supposed. It was, therefore, ne¬ 
cessary to suppose that the salt was deposited 
at the bottom at the rate of 100 inches per 
annum. 

In reply to further questions, 

Professor Haughton stated that the Isthmus 
of Suez was formed as the line of low current 
under former geological conditions, and when, 
as he believed, the Sahara was under water. 

After some discussion, 

The Chairman said he thought he remem¬ 
bered it being stated at a meeting in London 
that a bank was forming very near the Medi¬ 
terranean mouth of the canal, and the general 
opinion was that it was caused by an engi¬ 
neering mistake. 

DESIGN IN SHOP FRONTS. 

(Conttnutd from page 104.) 

The precise point, in fact, wherein the shop¬ 
keeping mind needs education is, that good 
architecture forms a feature of attractiveness 
in itself. A shop front composed of nothing 
but plate glass is like a picture without a 
frame. The picture may in itself be a good 
one, but wiU frequently be passed over in 
favour of another not near so good, if the 
other be only placed in a richly-decorated 
frame. In like manner, the articles displayed 
by a tradesman, without the accessories of 
appropriate building decorations, lose half 
their power of attracting customers. We are 
conscious of descending from high artistic 
ground in taking this view, but it is never¬ 
theless a near and true view of the subject, 
and, until the shopkeeper has obtained some 
independent art education, it is the only one 
likely to have much influence with him. The 
passion for enormous sheets of plate glass has 
perhaps done more to prevent the creation of 
good designs than anything else. It is a 
most expensive taste; the prices of the largest 
sheets are truly enormous, and the danger of 
fracture entails a heavy charge for their in¬ 
surance or replacement. Added to this, it is 
perfectly impossible for the architect to do 
anything in the way of decorating them. 
The utmost he can attempt is the introduc¬ 
tion of sash bars in brass, mahogany, or some 
coloured material; and these he is called 
upon to keep as thin as possible, in order that 
the valuable sheets may display their full 
dimensions. He must add nothing that shall 
diminish their size, or hide as much as a few 
inches of their surface. These instructions, 
while embarrassing to the designer, seem to 
us entirely unnecessary and useless in a mul¬ 
titude of businesses. In most shop windows 
that we have observed the goods shown are 
arranged with some idea of classification 
more or less accurately defined. Thus, the 
shoemaker has his ladies' and gentlemen's de¬ 
partment ; the retail stationer his paper, book, 
print, and bijouterie department; the linen- 
draper has a host of separate departments; and 
so on through the greater number of trades. 
In the more extensive businesses, the duty 
of arranging the foods for display—or “ dress¬ 
ing the window, as it is called—in each de¬ 
partment is entrusted to a separate individual, 
believed to possess special knowledge or taste 
in that particular line. It would be a great 
assistance to such an individual if the space 
allotted to him were marked by well-defined 
lines, and ornamented with fit architectural 


designs; and there can be no doubt that such 
a plan would prove quite as potent in attract¬ 
ing customers as the heterogeneous display 
often jumbled together behind one or two 
enormous sheets of plate glass. Such a 
division would be most appropriately marked 
by the perpendicular lines of columns or piers 
required to support the arch or bressummer 
above; and if its principle were universally 
admitted, the trade purposes of the shop 
would be perhaps more perfectly fulfilled than 
now, and a field would be opened at the same 
time for the taste of the designer. 

The next question that arises is, What 
should be the general principle regulating 
the taste of such designs ? Not many years 
ago, in the dandy days when the “ first 
gentleman in Europe” gave the tone to all 
things social and artistic, it was an accepted 
maxim that street architecture should aim at 
a principle of uniformity, so as to produce a 
superficial and deceptive appearance of ex¬ 
tensive grandeur. It was under the influence 
of this principle that Regent-street and the 
various other London improvements of the 
time were designed. A study of better 
models, and a more truthful and healthy tone 
of public sentiment, has, however, brought 
this maxim into discredit. As the lines of 
street frontage are, in fact, split up into 
various proprietorships, are occupied for a 
great variety of purposes, and as the owners 
must naturally have a great variety of tastes, 
it is only fitting and proper that all these 
facts should be expressed in the architecture. 
Hence it may be inferred that no one style 
can be said to be universally preferable to 
another. Variety in gracefulness and adap¬ 
tation forms the true principle of beauty m 
this case. Each house elevation and each 
shop front may differ from its neighbour, and 
provided it be neither tasteless in itself, 
and the contrasts not inharmonious, the 
general result will be far more striking and 
satisfactory than an effort at Classic grandeur, 
or an effected greatness which every beholder 
knows does not extend an inch below the 
painted “ compo” in which it is executed. 

There are, however, several cautions to be 
observed in the application of the various 
styles to shop fronts. In the period just re¬ 
ferred to, architecture and design were no¬ 
thing if not Greek or Roman. Shop fronts of 
course partook of the prevailing taste, but it 
was not perceived that the style adopted 
should not be that of the Classic temples , but 
of the smaller and more domestic structures. 
We gladly welcome the grace and delicacy of 
Grecian detail, but solemnity and grandeur, 
which were chief characteristics of the ancient 
temples, are utterly unsuited for the light and 
airy character appropriate to modern shop 
fronts. If, therefore, a Classic style be 
adopted, the designer must beware of mere 
copyism. We do not want a reduced model 
of a portion of any ancient building, originally 
designed for another climate and another 
purpose, but an example of the modifications 
and adaptations of which the style is capable. 
Beauty, accuracy, and finish should be the 
aim rather than breadth, and the Classical 
forms should not. be degraded to mere nick- 
nacks. Any person who has entered into the 
spirit of the style wiU consider Doric pillars, 
although surmounted with metopes, triglyphs, 
and guttfie of the most orthodox proportions, 
strangely misplaced, if the intercolumniations 
are to be filled with plate glass enclosing 
bizarre productions undreamt of in Classic 
Greece, or if they only adorn a shop board 
where salmon and mackerel, or sprats and 
lobsters, are laid out in state. 

Many hints for successful studies can be 
gained by a careful observation of the French 
and Italian Renaissance styles, as well as from 
the English Renaissance known as the Eliza¬ 
bethan. There are several good examples of 
these extant in the streets of London familiar 
to most people, such as that designed by Mr. 
Herring for Messrs. Swan and Edgar, in 
Regent-street; that of Fortnum and Mason, 
in Piccadilly (in which, however, the windows 
are somewhat smaller than would be per¬ 
mitted nowadays), and at the corner of 
Bemers-street, Oxford-street. It would seem 
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that the Renaissance styles are more promis¬ 
ing of tasteful variety than any others, 
because of their extreme plasticity. They 
are founded—the foreign styles more particu¬ 
larly—not upon the style of the ancient 
sacred edifices, but upon that of their smaller 
works—their triumphal arches, baths, houses, 
and other buildings of a domestic and civil 
character. Hence their characteristic is not 
magnificence, but elegance. The various 
Classic orders are used avowedly as details of 
decoration, and there is no limit to the 
multiplicity of both sculptured and chromatic 
ornament which may be introduced. These 
are matters of great importance in designs 
which must come so close to the eye as shop 
fronts We have already referred, inci¬ 
dentally, to the use of the pointed styles. 
Here, as in the other styles, the aim should 
be beauty, not grandeur; and recourse for 
models to be studied—not copied—should be 
had to domestic and civil rather than to 
ecclesiastical art. 

The question has often been raised whether 
there is a probability of any really new style 
of architecture ever being invented. If it be, 
we think it is as likely to be developed from 
a faithful study of the present subject as from 
any other. The variety of possible treatment 
being great, it offers the most likely field for 
putting new architectural ideas to the test 
of experiment. The scale of construction is 
usually but a small one, and the materials 
used not always being of so durable a nature 
as stone and bricks, opportunities are afforded 
of alterations and rectifications impossible in 
other departments. We are not justifying 
the sudden execution of immature and heed¬ 
less notions. The experiments should be 
well considered, and oarefully executed; and 
if such experiments were carried on the small 
scale for which shop fronts offer so favourable 
a field, their effect would soon show whether 
they were likely to succeed if tried upon a 
larger and more enduring scale. 

Besides the general question of the fitness 
of styles, there is that of special adaptation 
both of convenience and design to special 
businesses. On the point of convenience the 
opinion of members of each trade will deserve 
great weight; on that of design some remarks 
are necessary. The idea of illustrating the 
trade by the design of the building, though 
containing some truth, has been carried to 
absurd lengths. Thus we have existing, in 
Gerrard-street, Soho, a shop front designed 
originally for a seal engraver’s, though now 
occupied by a carpenter and undertaker ; and 
this consists entirely of a magnified quatre- 
foil panel—a piece of detail appropriate 
enough as an ornament in tracery, but pre¬ 
posterous when applied to an entire window. 
We think this perhaps the ugliest shop front 
to be seen in London. Again, we nave a 
Regent-street shop front, where Indian shawls 
form the staple of trade, in which the pillars 
take the form of palm trees, with their crown 
of foliage ; and another, devoted to the sale 
of umbrellas and parasols, in which the 
lines are all of the curved shape characteristic 
of umbrellas, and of the architecture of 
Eastern India, the native home of the 
umbrella. These forms, being beautiful in 
themselves, are tolerable; but the further 
application of the principle needs great care 
and taste on the part of the designer. The 
trade is best indicated by the actual goods ex¬ 
hibited, and any architectural reference to it 
will be more appropriately found among the 
details of embellishment than in the misuse 
or mere enlargement of structural forms. 

Some shops, as those of fishmongers, 
butchers, and poulterers, require an open 
space entirely free from plate glass. In such 
cases the aim should be to produce a pleasing 
interior, and much scope is afforded to pro¬ 
duce good effects. The use of ornamented 
tiles for wall decorations opens a field for 
chromatic decoration in such cases, of which 
the designer should not be slow to avail him¬ 
self. In shops for the sale of provisions a 
good effect, both of spaciousness and cleanli¬ 
ness, is given by the employment of white 
glazed tiles, either with or without ornamen¬ 
tal patterns being worked in with them. 


It would be so manifestly impossible to 
lay down a series of complete rules for the 
design of shops for particular trades, that we 
have chiefly attempted, in the foregoing re¬ 
marks, to enunciate general principles which 
may be taken up ana worked out by any one 
who applies himself to his vocation with a 
spirit above that of the mere trader or 
mechanic. At the same time, a few hints of 
a very brief kind as to some peculiarities in 
the more usual classes of shops may fittingly 
close the subject for the present. 

A Butcher's shop requires to be open, as a 
rule. If windows are used they should be 
movable ; they are only wanted in the coldest 
weather; at other times plentiful ventilation 
must be provided for, both when the shop 
is open and, closed. This affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for designing some good ornamental 
t ironwork above the line of shutters. The 
general aim must be to produce a good 
interior. 

A Poulterer's shop. —A somewhat rusticated 
style of woodwork would seem very appro¬ 
priate for this shop, and the wood would have 
a more pleasing effect if it retained its natural 
colour and were simply varnished. 

Jeweller's shop .—This requires a design of 
great elegance and richness, yet very plain. 
If the ornamentation of the front be too 
luxurious, it will tend to depreciate the rich 
effect which should be produced by the goods 
within. Jewellery is best set off by the use 
of dark polished wood, slightly set of by gild¬ 
ing. A similar remark applies to any window 
used for the display of fine art productions of 
the smaller kind. 

Upholsterer and Furniture Dealer .—This 
trade requires length rather than height, and 
a considerable depth of view within. The 
aim should be to show a pleasing interior 
enclosed with glass, differing in style from 
the interior shown in those not so enclosed, 
in the same manner as the styles of internal 
and external decoration naturally differ. 

The business of a Seedsman and Florist is 
mostly carried on in the suburbs, and the shop 
has no building above it. This gives a good 
opportunity to make use of a very light style. 
Single sheets of plate glass appear, however, 
inappropriate, inasmuch as they do not afford 
sufficiently ample means of ventilation. The 
aim should be to give a considerable depth of 
interior view. The upper part might be a 
conservatory. 

These remarks form only a specimen of 
what might be said respecting the special re¬ 
quirements of a number of trades, but to add 
to them would be useless, as any individual 
design must be subjected to requirements 
which cannot be foreseen. AH that we can 
do is to draw attention to this too-neglected 
field, and to point out that though the works 
are necessarily constructed upon a small 
scale, they are well worthy of being carefully 
studied and designed, and that, if they were 
so, we should not only add much to the 
attractiveness of our streets, but might create 
a taste for true and genuine works, which 
would materially promote the art education 
of the people, and help on, although in a 
humble way, the progress of art itself.— 
Building News. 


sender writes the address on one side the message on 
the other, and throws it into the nearest letter-box, 
thus economising the expense and trouble of envelopes. 
The postal cards are stamped and circulated by 
thousands over the Austrian empire, and they are in 
universal use at railway stations, and for correspon¬ 
dence on journeys 

A Concrete from Qas Limb.— It is well known 
that gas companies turn out of their works a quantity 
of lime which has absorbed certain impurities from the 
crude gas. Hitherto, the only use found for this 
offensive smelling gas-lime, has been the very limited 
one of spreading it on the land and at the roots of 
trees for killing insects hurtful to vegetation. Of 
course this is out of the question in the case of the 
large city gas-works, whose plant is too far removed 
from fields and orchards, and, although it is acknow¬ 
ledged that gas can be better purified by lime than by 
any other material, the trouble of removal of the waste 
product has forced the adoption of other methods 
which do not involve so much expense in carriage. 
As we mentioned some time ago, Mr. Thomas 
Prideaux, of Sheffield, has been exhibiting blocks 
of concrete, mouldings, artificial stone slabs for hearth¬ 
stones, and other objects, all made from this refuse 
gas-lime; and as it is now the subject of a patent, 
and promises to furnish a useful material for building 
| purposes, a short account of the results obtained up 
to this time may be useful. The gas-lime is ground 
under edge stones, and presents at first a uniform 
green colour. In this state it forms the raw material 
for making plaster or cement of various qualities and 
capabilities. According to the purpose required, it 
is used in this state, or it is calcined and reground 
and mixed with silicious matters. A wall may be 
covered with a smooth coat, which hardens free from 
cracks, for interiors; basements may be covered with 
a dry coat of cement, impervious, it is asserted, to 
damp, and quite obnoxious, be it remarked, to cock¬ 
roaches. A hearthstone may be formed, and sets in 
a few days into a hard block of stone, as well as 
mantel pieces and jambs, which, without any colour¬ 
ing matter, present a neat and stonelike appearanoe. 
It is remarkable that the peculiar odour of the gas- 
lime is no longer to be detected when the cement has 
set The sulphur compounds are oxidised rapidly, 
and some of the adhesive qualities of the cement are 
no doubt due to the formation of calcium sulphate or 
plaster of Paris throughout the mass of the material 
in the process of hardening. A rubble wall can be 
built up and plastered over to resist the action of 
water in the interval of a tide, as the properly pre¬ 
pared cement will set even under water. The latter 
property has induced Mr. Prideaux to propose its use 
for building sea-walls.— Builder. 

An advertiser in the Builder announces that he 
“ has discovered the long-lost but simple process by 
which the ancients moved their immense blocks of 
stone, still the mystery and wonder of modern 
architects.” He requires the aid of any architect, 
builder, or other person that will supply the means to 
bring it out. 

Ancient Records Relating to Ireland. —In 
the House of Commons on Friday night, Mr. W. 
Gregory asked the Secretary of the Treasury if it was 
the intention of the Government to take any steps to 
furnish the Irish Public Record Office with copies of 
suck ancient English records as ielate to Ireland? 
Mr. Stausfeld said the subject referred to in the ques¬ 
tion of the hon. member has been under the considera¬ 
tion of the Treasury on more than one occasion. At 
present, however, all the resources of the Reoord 
Office are absorbed iu English work , but when that 
work has been disposed of, 1 can see no difficulty in 
some portion of their time being employed in making 
copies of Irish Records in England. 


NOTICE. 


ALKALINE TRACING PAPER. 

Sample sheets of a new Alkaline Tracing 
Paper have been forwarded to us by Mr. 
Thomas Edmondson, of Dame-street. We 
have given it a fair trial, and can confidently 
recommend it to our architectural friends 
and others who may require such an article. 
It is transparent, and of such a tough sub¬ 
stance, and sold at such a price, as should 
induce parties to nse it in preference to the 
very expensive article “ tracing linen.” The 
sheets measure 40" x 27". 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately . 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street , Dublin . 


rates op subscription (in advance )— 


(Town.) a. d. 
Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 8 0 
Quarterly . 1 6 


(Post.) s. <L 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 


New Postal System in Austria. —A new mode 
of postal communication, suggested in this country, is 
being employed in Austria for short and insignificant 
messages. Cards are sold fox three centimes, and the 


stamps . 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application . 
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Street Architecture in Dublin, 



ROFESSOR C. A. 
Cameron’s lecture 
at the Royal In¬ 
stitute of the 
Architects of Ire¬ 
land reminds us of 
many absurdities 
in our lines of street architec¬ 
ture. Dublin has decidedly im¬ 
proved in this particular within 
a few years, but unfortunately 
it is, to 6ome extent, confined, 
as a new cotemporary jocosely 
remarks, to “ insurance offices 
and gin palaces.” We have now 
but few opportunities for design¬ 
ing palatial mansions or magni¬ 
ficent public buildings like our 
ancestors in bygone days; we 
are almost exclusively confined 
in the exercise of the mysteries 
of the twin sister of the arts to mercantile 
establishments, the proprietors of which are 
never satisfied unless we give them enormous 
opens filled with plate glass, with no visible 
means of support except sham pilasters for a 
heavy superstructure, upon which, from this 
cause, it is impossible to develope taste; 
possibly, keeping this in view, the genius 
who has designed the unsightly structure 
now in process of erection at the corner of 
Winetavern-street, on the quays (which we 
understand is intended for a gin palace), 
having no scope in the substructure, directed 
his entire attention to its super. We were 
for a considerable time puzzled to discover 
what its sky outline was intended to repre¬ 
sent, but plasterers have been busily engaged 
upon it for the past few weeks, and they have 
brought into view, by a plentiful application 
of Portland cement, six ludicrous imitations 
of round towers perched upon its parapet. 
We trust, for the honour of the profession, 
the design will be ignored by the architects 
of Dublin, and that it will prove to be the 
production of some juvenile anxious to try 
his “ prentice hand,” who has derived all his 
architectural knowledge from enlarging de¬ 
tails upon a panel in a carpenter’s workshop; 
or possibly its merits may be due to the 
poetic imagery of the proprietor, which would 
lead him to a realization of Moore’s celebrated 
lines, “ On Lough Neagh’s banks,”—every¬ 
body knows the remainder, we need not quote 
them; but unfortunately for his misapplied 
taste, there are few attractions for the fisher¬ 
man in the fetid waters of the Liffey, and 
still fewer chances of his round towers being 
reflected “ shining beneath its waves ”—at 
least in their present contaminated state. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC (new) CEMETERY, 

MILLTOWN, NEAR BELFAST. 

The important works for the drainage of the 
Roman Catholic Cemetery at Milltown, near 
Belfast, which have been in progress for 
some time past, were completed since our 
last issue. As these works have some fea¬ 


tures of interest not only for our civil engi¬ 
neering readers, but also for all persons 
interested in the surface and sub-surface 
drainage of lands, we give here a brief de¬ 
scription and explanation of the features and 
arrangements of most interest. 

The grounds at Milltown have several 
points oi interest to the geologist, as they lie 
on the eastern slopes, and near the southern 
declivity, of the ridge of high hills which 
stretch from near Moira, skirting the valley 
of the Lagan and Belfast Lough to Island 
Magee. This ridge protects, shelters, and 
covers their eastern declivity from the water¬ 
bearing westerly winds. The configuration 
on this side is common to the whole ridge, 
except where at intervals the streams from 
the tops have washed away the softer parts 
in their torrent floods to the adjacent lough. 
The higher part of this ridge is composed of 
chalk limestone capped by trap (black) rock, 
which is in some places but imperfectly con¬ 
solidated. This part is steep and precipitous. 
It lies on a bed of the marly clays, which, 
from its lesser resisting power to the wash 
of water which descends from the stiff dis¬ 
trict above, has a gentle angle of surface 
inclination. In some parts of the district to 
the east of the hills this bed of clay extends 
down to the shore of the lough and the bed 
of the River Lagan. At some few points the 
bed of sandstone (new red) which underlies 
the marly clay protrudes at elevated points 
in the bed, and crops out at the higher eleva¬ 
tions in the clay bed. The grounds of the 
cemetery is on one of these points. The 
sandstone is so weak that it has been quar¬ 
ried and sold as sand, principally to iron- 
founders. The dip of this and the other 
beds is to the west, at a considerable angle. 
The sand bed, where exposed, on the bankB 
of the adjoining Btream, and in the sand pit 
(quarry) face, presents the usual stratified 
appearance of upper layers ; these vary irre¬ 
gularly from a few inches to about two feet. 
Some are tolerably firm, whilst others are 
weak as beach sand. It will be seen from 
the interchanging order in which these strata 
lie on one another, that water-bearing aqd 
water-conveying strata are found at different 
depths in the freestone bed. As the out¬ 
cropping of the bed is very irregular, and as 
the bed is covered in belts with a compact 
sleech clay, which varies from a few to several 
feet in depth, the superimposed impervious 
clay scaled most of the out-cropping strata, 
which were in consequence converted into 
reservoirs. So soon as one of these strata 
reservoirs would be tapped, by a pit sunk 
from the top surface through the scaling bed 
of sleech clay, the water would rise rapidly 
and flow over the surface of the ground. 

The drainage of these grounds was en¬ 
trusted to Mr. John A. Smith, C.E., Belfast, 
whose skill and knowledge of hydraulics has 
been favourably and fully tested when placed 
in antagonism with some of the best hydraulic 
engineers both of England and Ireland. It 
will therefore be of greater interest to observe 
the process by which he proceeded to ascer¬ 
tain the necessary data to enable him to 
scheme a design which would in its execution 
^ive for certain the required results. The 
first proceeding was to make a contour survey 
for the surface configuration, and to lay out 
sites for trial pits to be sunk to the sand bed 
in every case. This being done, the pits 
sunk, and the depths and levels taken, the 
inflowing water was allowed to “ find its own 
level.” The relative levels of the water sur¬ 
face in the several pits were then taken, and 
on the data so obtained the scheme for the 
perfect drainage of the grounds was designed. 
There is a minimum depth for drainage settled 
by law, but this depth would at Milltown be 
insufficient to make the drainage sufficient 
for the purpose. It was determined, and 
designed, to ensure the sufficiency of the 
drainage, by making a main drain to intersect 
the several out-crops of the sandstone strata 
immediately in advance of the scaling clay 
bed, and at such a level as to drain the 
water off the whole district, so as to have its 
surface several feet below the minimum fixed 
by law. The bottom of this drain, although 


from 17 to 22 feet below the surface, did not 
lie in the sand bed at all parts, as it was 
found that in two places the sleech clay bed 
was of a greater depth. Into this main drain 
a series of lateral feeders convey the waters 
taken up at a corresponding depth, passing 
their flows at points of junction through a 
trap sink. There are,'besides the trap sinks 
here spoken of, two expensively constructed 
silt reservoirs, sunk to about 8 feet and 10 
feet below the bottom of the drain* delivering 
the water through a retarding screen into 
them. The water-conveying part of the 
drains is arranged in stone and brick,—both 
being frost proof; the bricks are laid dry 
close together, forming the outer shell of a 
pentagonal drain, which is hand filled with 
stones varying in size from 6 to 2 inches. 
The whole is covered with a straw screen, to 
secure them from fouling during the refilling 
and ramming of the drain. A novel and im¬ 
portant expedient is introduced at intervals 
at the stone and brick work in the bottom of 
the drains, and continued to the top surface. 
This consists of dummies and diffusers—both 
formed of straw or hay. The dummies are 
very simple in their construction, and they 
are as inexpensive as they are simple. These 
valuable vehicles are made by twisting loosely 
a few strands of straw rope so as to make a 
soft rope about 5 to 7 inches in diameter; 
these are laid along the side of opening from 
the to]3 surface to the channel of the drain 
below, in a sloping direction, at about 15 feet 
apart; the lower end of the dummy dis¬ 
charges into a thin flake of straw fastened to 
the side of the opening, by which the surface 
water conveyed by the dummy is delivered 
gently into the deep drains. This expedient 
is of the greatest importance, since it insures 
and effects the top surface drainage. An 
important feature in the design of these 
works is the absence of constructions of 
doubtful or difficult execution in confined 
spaces at great depths, so that the permanence 
and efficiency is not made a matter of difficult 
attainment. It may he observed that the 
straw rope water-conveying channels will not 
he destroyed by the decaying of the straw 
matter, as the stuff refilled into the drain 
trench will be fully consolidated before the 
straw will be decayed, so that the channel 
will thereafter remain an open passage ; these 
are to be covered at surface by the engine 
cinders of the top coating of footways, under 
which are placed the feeders to main drain. 
This filter bed at top will secure the channels 
for surface water from injury. With or with¬ 
out the filter at top the expedient will be 
found valuable in many places. 


THE MAUSOLEUM IN HEADFORT 
DEMESNE. 

The consecration of this structure, erected 
by the Marquis of Headfort, took place on 
the 5th ult. The ceremony was performed by 
the Lord Bishop of Meath. The mausoleum 
was erected by Mr. Henry Sharpe, of Kells, 
from designs by Mr. J. F. Fuller. The build¬ 
ing is in the Gothic style of the early part of 
the fourteenth century. It is octagon on plan. 
The centre portion, which is supported by 
eight arches, on richly-moulded columns, rises 
to a height of about 100 feet, terminating 
with a handsome cross. The total width 
below is about 42 feet. The gable over the en¬ 
trance doorway is filled with elaborate Gothic 
tracery ; in the centre compartment are com¬ 
prised the arms of the noble marquis, sur¬ 
mounted by the coronet and crest. The 
entrance archway is richly moulded, and the 
jambs have double marble columns. The 
floor is laid in a rich pattern of Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. George Carolin has been declared trien¬ 
nial contractor by the War Department for 
all the Barracks in the Dublin District, 
together with the Forts and Rifle Ranges, as 
advertised in our columns. 
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ABOUT CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

Just one hundred months ago an advertise¬ 
ment appeared in our columns from a com¬ 
mittee seeking for “ plans and specifications 
for the erection of a new bridge on the present 
site, the full breadth of Sackville-street/’ 
Premiums of £200, .£100, and .£50 were offered 
for the three best designs. Upwards of sixty 
designs were sent in, and exhibited at the 
“Royal Institution,” College-street (where 
now stands the new Provincial Bank). The 
competitors naturally expected that the 
referees would give their decision within a 
reasonable time, but alas 1 “ hope deferred 
made the heart sick.” On turning to our 
volume for 1864 (18 months after) we find the 
following award as sent forth by the gentle¬ 
men to whom the matter was referred:— 
Dublin, 20th January, 1864. 
Grntlbmbn,—I n fulfilment of the duty which, at 
yonr request, we ha7e undertaken of selecting from 
the competitive designs for a new bridge on the aiteot 
the present Carlisle Bridge, those which, according to 
our judgment, are entitled to occupy the three first 
places in the scale of merit, we beg to say tli *t we 
have carefully examined the whole of the drawings 
exhibited, and have accorded those three first places 
to the undermentioned designs, and in the order given, 
viz.: Number 1 in order of merit, and number 22 in 
printed list, Page and Turner; number 2 in order of 
merit, and number 23 in printed ILt, Lanyon, Lynn 
and Lanyon ; number 8 in order of met it, and number 
44 in piinted list, Moy and Pole. 

Richard Griffith. 

J. G. MKkrlik. 

Samuel. Downing. 

We may be in error in stating (although it 
has been rumoured) that those premiums 
have not been as yet paid to the successful (?) 
parties, or that small portions of them had 
been offered aqd rejected. It has been hinted 
also that many of the competitors have up to 
the present failed in getting their drawings 
returned by the committee. This should not 
be the case, after the time and labour spent 
on getting them up. 

On a former occasion we briefly criticised 
the several designs, and printed the estimated 
cost of each, ranging from £24,000 to £52,000. 
We reproduce Messrs. Turner and Page’s 
design (see illustration) for a one-span iron 
and stone structure, and which was awarded 
the first premium. In a descriptive circular 
issued by those gentlemen, they propose that 
“ the bridge shalT be level; the whole breadth 
of SackviUe-street; abutments of stone; iron 
superstructure, and provision to do hononr to 
illustrious men. The principles of the design 
are—that the structure should be of the most 
substantial and permanent kind ; the water¬ 
way improved ; and least possible obstruction 
offered to admission and discharge of fresh 
and tidal waters. The design consists of a 
single arch of 140 feet in width, with a rise of 
10 x 6; the trace rib and rib under the foot¬ 
path springing at the level of high water. 
The ribs under carriage-way are 1 foot lower, 
to obtain greater depth and rigidity. The 
distance from face to face of embankment is 
157' 6", consequently abutments would stand 
out 8' 9" beyond line of embankment wall. 
The construction of the arches would be in 
cast iron from the abutments to within 25 
feet of the crown, of the arch, the centre piece 
forming the key of the arch, 50 feet, being of 
wrought iron, so that the thinnest part of the 
bridge, which is in immediate contiguity with 
the roadway, and consequently subject to 
more shock from the traffic, would be of the 
safest material. Between the main ribs cross 
girders and beams, 8' 6" apart, would be 
fixed, and on them are intended to be laid 
wrought-iron buckle-plates, with water-tight 
elastic bed to receive macadamizing and 


ballast of roadway. Footpaths are proposed 
to be of granite, of large sizes and hard 
quality, or of thick Valentia slabs. As to 
the embellishments, we have introduced the 
City of Dublin arms and motto in the span- 
drils, with the Irish harp and the shamrooks 
to fill up the spaces, all carried out in open 
work. The pattern in the balustrade, and 
the arrangement of pedestals on abutments 
can be altered if desired. The cast metal 
kerbing, with roughed gutter and drains, will 
be useful as well as sightly, and we have kept 
the lamps on the edgeB of the footpaths, as 
best for lighting.” 

The second design which we illustrate is 
by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, and 
comprises two spans each 58 feet in width. 
The centre pier has a figure of ‘Anna Liffey * 
with a harp, sitting on the offset or starling, 
and is surmounted by a campanile, 7 feet 
square on plan, and rising about 22 feet above 
roadway, having statue in niche on each face, 
and high-pitched panelled stone roof, termi¬ 
nating with acorn vane. The spandrils of 
the bridge-arches are panelled and sculptured; 
parapet balustraded, and with frequent piers 
—that midway sustaining triple lamps. At 
abutments rise larger campaniles, 14 feet 
square, and about 46 feet high above roadway, 
the first stage having Corinthian columns and 
antses (with entablature over), and inter¬ 
mediate niches with statues on each face. 
At the angles of main cornice are urns, and 
from this level the plan becomes octangular, 
an open structure, with arches on each face, 
and capped with roof corresponding in 
character with that on central pier, sur¬ 
mounting the whole ; its connexion with the 
square basement being cleverly and taste¬ 
fully treated; with pedimented and circular 
panelled projections and garlands of flowers. 
Four or five winding steps in each abutment 
lead to urinals, &c., which would be placed in 
e%ch campanile, the very positions te which 
such conveniences are so suitably adapted. 
The steps are introduced for the purpose of 
making the entrance more private, to keep 
the top of the entrance opening as low as 
possible (so as not to interfere with the niche 
over), and to prevent any offensive drainage 
from the interior on to the footpath. This 
arrangement is one which, we doubt not, will 
be highly approved in connection with the 
planning of the bridge. 

As the law now stands, the bridge must be 
built under the inspection of the Port and 
Docks Board, and their able and intelligent 
engineer. The funds are to be provided by 
the assessment of a tax on the city and sub¬ 
urban districts for, it is calculated, a period 
of twenty years. We hope that the matter 
will not be allowed to slumber for another 
44 hundred months 1” 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK. 

Messrs. Brawn and Downing, art metal¬ 
workers, Birmingham, have favored us with 
a photograph of an elaborate pair of gates 
just turned out by them for Earl Man vers. 
For a description we are indebted to the local 
G<izette> which tells us that this firm “ has 
entered boldly into the spirit of metal-work¬ 
ing on mediaeval principles, and by taking ad¬ 
vantage of its ductile and fibrous properties, 
and the facilities it affords when heated for 
the operations of the hammer-man, they have 
produced some examples of ironwork for ex¬ 
ternal decoration, which, as regards design 
and execution, show that the modern skilled 
ironsmith is as mnch an artist as the metal 
craftsman of a former age. The most recent 
specimen of this high-class work executed by 
the firm is a pair of gates for Earl Man vers, 
intended for the entrance to the courtyard at 
Thoresby Park, Nottinghamshire, where a 
considerable quantity of wrought-iron park 
railing of similar character is now being 
erected. These gates measure 21 feet in 
width from the outside of the jjiers, and are 


between 17 and 18 feet high. The gates 
themselves are 16 feet wide, the piers being 
2 feet 6 inches in width each. The piers are 
of wrought iron, the work being solid and 
durable, and presenting a far better appear¬ 
ance than stonework or other material. The 
piers will be surmounted with large lamps in 
wrought iron, of similar design. The gates 
will run on quadrants, and thus be capable of 
being opened and closed with the greatest 
ease. The framework is heavy and sub¬ 
stantial, which gives (in contrast) the orna¬ 
mental ironwork itself a light and graceful 
appearance. The style is that of the Renais¬ 
sance period—a style which, in ornamental 
metalwork at all events, is rapidly super¬ 
seding the Gothic. The flowers and foliage, 
spike and stem, leaf and blossom, are beauti¬ 
fully wrought—all hammered, forged, and 
welded, without screw or rivet throughout.” 
The cost, we understand, was about £700. 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

The Monthly Scientific Meeting of this So¬ 
ciety was held on the 23rd ult., in the Lecture 
Theatre of this Society, Kildare-street, 
Professor Dwyer in the Chair. 

Mr. Robert S. Ball, M.A., gave an interest¬ 
ing account of “ Experiments on the Mechan¬ 
ical Efficiency of the Differential and Epicy- 
cloidai Pulley Blocks.” Having referred to 
the various systems used for the raising or 
carrying of weights beyond 1 cwt., which he 
said the majority of the human race could 
manage with ease, he described at considerable 
length the differential pulley as first intro¬ 
duced from China, where it had been used for 
several ages. It was worked with an endless 
chain passing over a disk, with two grooves 
of unequal circumference, and plying through 
a block supported below. Every revolution 
of the disk raised the block one inch, and the 
agent was one of the most powerful which 
had yet been discovered for dealing with 
immense weights. There was, however, one 
question not sufficiently considered in rela¬ 
tion to all mechanical apparatus of this kind, 
namely, friction, which very materially di¬ 
minished the power, and should always be 
taken into account. This objection was least 
observable in his opinion in that description 
of pulley to which he gave a preference. He 
then explained a drawing of the differential 
pulley, and was subsequently thanked for his 
instructive address. 

Dr. J. Emerson Reynolds submitted a series 
of mineralogical classifications in tabular form, 
arranged specially as a guide to the extensive 
mineral collection of the society. 

Some interesting exhibitions, consisting of 
crystals of minerals by polarised light; a new 
form of thermo-electric pile; and a new form 
of electric telegraph, were made, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 


BALHEARY ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHAPEL. 

[communicated.] 

The above chapel (the foundation-stone of 
which was laid some time since by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Grimlev) has been resumed after a 
pause of several months during the winter 
season. As the funds for its completion are 
very low, and the sacred edifice being very 
much required, the committee earnestly ap¬ 
peal to a benevolent public to assist them in 
their undertaking. As was stated on the 
event of his grace laying the first stone, that 
the old building is the last of the thatched 
chapels in the diocese, and as it was entirely 
too small for the congregation attending it, 
he was quite sure the public would kindly 
respond to the call made upon them, and 
thereby assist in the great work of erecting 
so befitting a temple to the Creator. The 
members of the committee—Messrs. Bride, 
Fitzpatrick, Harford, and Ennis, including 
the chairman, the Rev. Father Supple, P.P.— 
will be most happy to receive subscriptions. 
The works are being executed in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner by Messrs. W. Conolly and Son, 
of Upper Dominick-street, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. J. Kiern&n, architect, Swords. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS.* 

I feel considerable diffidence in submitting 
my—probably very ill-formed and mistaken— 
notions on 44 Domestio Architecture ” to so 
learned a body as the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland. It is, I admit, some¬ 
what presumptuous for a person totally un¬ 
connected as I am with any department of 
architectural science, to write upon a topic 
so purely professional as that which I venture 
to bring under your notice this evening. 
Yet, as every educated person feels, or at 
least ought to feel, an interest in architecture, 
it is perhaps allowable that the layman should 
occasionally express his views on the subject; 
were it for no other purpose than that of 
paying a tribute of admiration to that glorious 
art which has studded the earth with the 
most enduring and beautiful memorials of 
man’s intellect and greatness. 

There is no lack of materials for the writers 
on British Architecture, both ancient and 
modem. In the manuscripts of very early 
ages we find both descriptions and illustra¬ 
tions of buildings—ecclesiastical, military, 
and civil; and the country is rich in archseo- 
logical remains from not only Roman, but even 
prehistoric periods. We possess, in short, a 
very extensive knowledge of the various 
forms of architecture which prevailed in 
these countries since their inhabitants first 
emerged from the condition of the savage. 

During the Roman occupation of England 
and part of Scotland, the towns resembled 
those of Gaul and Italy,—in fact a Roman 
town possessed the same essential features 
whether it was situated on the banks of the 
Danube or the banks of the Thames. After 
the Saxon conquest Roman architecture 
gradually disappeared from England. The 
people lived in small thatched huts, possessed 
of the very simplest forms, and utterly devoid 
of any pretension to architectural style. The 
houses of the theynes, or chiefs were larger, 
but in other respects not much superior to 
those of the lower classes; probably they 
were ornamented with some rude carvings in 
wood, for the ships, or galleys of the Saxons, 
Danes, and other northern people were often 
elaborately carved. 

After the conversion of the Saxons to 
Christianity, the houses—at least some of 
them—began to be more pretentious in style, 
and so early as the seventh century they 
unquestionably erected some ecclesiastical 
edifices in stone, and in the style termed 
Romanesque. At this time the houses of 
the kings and nobility appear to have beeD 
also frequently built in the Roman-like or 
Romanesque style. Drawings taken from 
illuminations in ancient MSS. are given in 
the 24th volume of the Archaologia , which 
clearly prove that in the eighth century 
houses existed of no mean architectural pre¬ 
tensions. The roofs were conical, the light 
was admitted through square or round-headed 
windows, and the columns which supported 
the roof were ornamented with carved capi¬ 
tals, and connected by circular arches. 

The Normans, like the Saxons, built sub¬ 
stantial stone houses, but the great majority 
of the people of both nations dwelt in mud— 
clay or wooden huts even when located in 
the larger towns. The dwellings of the 
wealthy in the twelfth century were often 
rude and ugly enough, but occasionally highly 
decorated buildings were erected. The 
author of that invaluable work, 44 The Do¬ 
mestic Architecture of England,” has given 
us (vol. i. page 41) an engraving of 44 The 
Jew’s House, Lincoln, erected or existing 
in the twelfth century, which shows, that in 
some instances at least, highly decorated and 
in every way handsome dwellings existed at 
that early period. 

From the twelfth, to the fifteenth, century 
there was a gradual improvement in the 
architecture of towns; the houses were 
chiefly built of wood, but their doorways, 
windows, and corner posts were frequently 

• Read at Ordinary General Meeting of the Itoyal Institute 
of th$ Architects of Ireland, May 19th, 1870, by Professor 
Charles A. Cameron, M.D., Honorary Member. 


highly decorated with carvings. The fronts 
of the stone houses were also often highly 
enriched with panelling. In this century 
the bay window, which had been introduced 
during the latter part of the preceding one, 
became very general. From this period until 
the early part of the seventeenth century the 
street architecture of the towns of these 
countries was remarkable for its highly de¬ 
corative and picturesque character; and the 
public buildings were, with few exceptions, 
Gothic, of more or less purity in style. In 
the sixteenth century the revival of classical 
learning unfortunately led, as I think, to a 
taste for. classical architecture. The spirit 
of Gothic architecture, which had been de¬ 
clining for a century, vanished. The public 
buildings which were erected in London after 
the great fire of 1666 were altogether Classic 
or Renaissance. As the fine old Gothic 
houses gradually decayed, their places were 
supplied with plain brick or stone dwellings; 
and for nearly two centuries the dwellings of 
the people were becoming uglier and uglier, 
until about the latter part of the last century 
the very zero of architectural debasement 
was reached. In London, Dublin, and nearly 
all the other large towns of these countries 
we find street after street displaying the 
same dull, heavy, bare, monotonous aspect. 
No broken skyline, no carvings or traceries 
of any kind to afford some relief to the weary 
eye. Let anyone stand at the corner of 
Lower Fitzwilliam-street in our own city, 
and look down the north and east sides of 
Merrion-square: he will see simply two long 
dirty brick walls, provided with oblong holes 
for the admission of light. This specimen of 
street architecture (if it can be termed street 
architecture at all) is in the most fashionable 
part of the city, but it is the type of nearly 
every street and square in modern Dublin. 
In the older parts of the city we have still 
good, though decayed, examples of a better 
style of domestic architecture. In several 
streets within the district termed the 44 Liber¬ 
ties” there are houses with peaked and highly- 
ornamented gables turned streetwards, with 
rich window dressings and handsomely-carved 
doorways. In many Irish provincial towns 
we find even better examples of the good 
taste of the architects of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in the building of their 
dwellings. At Kilmallock there is a row of 
houses in the principal street built in the 
Elizabethan period. They are highly orna¬ 
mented, are built on a uniform plan, and are, 
in beauty of outline at least, immensely 
superior to the average street houses of the 
last and present centuries. In Galway, too, 
we find very fine examples of the houses of 
the sixteenth century. The house of Lynch, 
the famous warden of Galway, existed until 
a comparatively recent period; it has been 
rebuilt, but some of the carved work of the 
older edifice has been inserted in the new 
structure. This carving, though executed in 
the time of Henry VIII., is still exceedingly 
beautiful, and it testifies to the artistic skill 
of the Irish workmen of the sixteenth century. 
I was much surprised, indeed, when I first 
saw the carvings of the time of Elizabeth 
which still ornament so many of the houses 
in Galway. On many of the doorways there 
are as corbels heads finely carved in hard 
stone, and the hair depicted with a sharpness 
which time has but little blunted. 

I am free to admit that modern houses are, 
as a rule, more convenient, are better lighted, 
and more thoroughly ventilated, than the 
dwelling-houses of the sixteenth century ; 
but they are utterly wanting in the aesthetic 
features which so highly characterised the 
latter. There is nothing to prevent a house 
from being very convenient and very hand¬ 
some at the same time. The people of these 
countries are far richer now than they were 
three centuries ago. They spend more money 
on food, on dress, on amusements ; then why 
not expend more money in beautifying their 
houses ? When the Londou or Dublin mer¬ 
chant of the sixteenth century could afford 
to build a beautiful city house, surely the 
merchant princes, the wealthy manufacturers, 
and the rich tradesmen of modern times 


might well expend the small requisite to 
beautify their offices, factories, and ware¬ 
houses, and their dwellings too. There is 
little, if any, difference between the style— 
let us rather say form, for style is utterly 
wanting—of the houses of the very poor and 
those of the very rich. There are hundreds, 
nay, thousands, of houses in Dublin and its 
suburbs which have each cost more than a 
thousand pounds in its erection, but which 
are as devoid of architectural ornament as 
the wigwam of a North American Indian. 
There ought to be some word to designate 
the work of the mere builder, so as to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that of the architect. It is 
absurd to use the term architectural in con¬ 
nection with the masses of brickwork which 
constitute the average street houses of this 
city. As builders* work they may possess 
considerable merit; but as tney are devoid 
of outlines upon which the eye might rest 
with pleasure, and have not the beauties of 
color to atone for the absence of solid orna¬ 
mentation, they do not deserve to be termed 
the work of the architect. 

Dublin is a comparatively poor city; and, 
having but few nobility and landed gentry 
residing permanently in it, the only handsome 
modern houses erected in it are insurance 
offices and warehouses. The dwellings of 
private individuals erected during the present 
century are generally of a very unpretentious 
character, and somewhat small. Under these 
circumstances we cannot hope—for some 
time to come, at least—to see springing up 
in our fashionable quarters and suburbs such 
large houses as those erected in the last cen¬ 
tury. Such houses, however, as we do build 
might certainly be made more architectural 
than is the case. It may be said that a 
handsome house costs more money than a 
lain one of the same size: this is quite true; 
ut I insist that the difference is not bo great 
as to warrant people erecting large houses of 
exactly the shape of a pigeon-box. I know 
a gentleman who some time ago resolved to 
get a dwelling built for himself. He con¬ 
sulted an architect, who, being a Goth, sug¬ 
gested a Gothic design. My friend, however, 
was, in the matter of architecture at least, a 
Vandal. He would hear of nothing but a 
plain brick front to his house : everything in 
the shape of an ornament to the exterior of 
a private house he regarded as gew-gaws, if 
not vulgarities; and was firmly convinced that 
the tie plus ultra of respectability was a brick 
house shaped like a cube, decorated (?) with 
smooth monolithic window sills, a heavy 
granite parapet, and a classic face on the 
door knocker. This house cost .£3,000 and 
the furniture £2,000—a total of £5,000. 
Now the sum of £200 added to the cost of 
this house would have made it a really hand¬ 
some structure. Here we have the case of a 
wealthy man building an ugly house, not 
because he saved thereby a paltry sum, but 
because he had not the good taste to be able 
to appreciate the beauties which the educated 
eye found in form and color. After all, my 
friend was but the type of a class, and by far 
the largest class, of society. The public at 
large care very little what the outside appear¬ 
ance of a house maybe, provided the interior 
be roomy and comfortable. I repeat, then, 
that it is not altogether because Dublin is a 
poor city that its domestic architecture is so 
mean, but because ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of its citizens have no taste for 
architecture; with their notions of a dwelling 
they associate no other idea than those of 
comfort and convenience. It must, however, 
be admitted that a better state of feeling is 
gradually making way amongst the people of 
Dublin, and amongst the inhabitants of all 
the large cities of these countries. Here and 
there in our streets we find a highly and 
correctly ornamented building springing up 
—oases, so to speak, in the architectural 
desert; one can, indeed, hardly doubt but 
that a real revolution in the architecture of 
towns has set in. It is the architects of 
Dublin to whom we are solely indebted for 
the recent marked improvement in the style 
of D ublin houses. Since the revival—thanks 
to Ruskin and Pugin—of a taste for Gothic 
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architect are, Diiblin has produced a school 
of architects of whom it may feel justly proud. 
These gentlemen have successfully overcome 
the old-fashioned prejudices in favor of 
unornamental dwelling-houses, shops, and 
offices ; and they have persuaded their clients 
to allow them to erect structures upon which 
the beholder might gaze with pleasure. 

I now approach that part of my subject 
upon which I cannot speak ex cathedra . I 
venture to claim the privilege of freely ex¬ 
pressing my opinion upon some of the 
aesthetical points in connection with archi¬ 
tecture. It may be permitted to a layman 
to say that he admires a Gothic building more 
than a classical structure, and that he prefers 
a Classic building to one that is neither 
Gothic nor Classic; but the layman is not 
expected to know anything as to the relative 
costs of building in the different styles of 
architecture. I have no pretension whatever 
to the possession of a knowledge of the prices 
of building materials, and the relative ex¬ 
penses in fashioning them into the necessary 
shapes; but I think it may lead, perhaps, to 
an interesting discussion amongst the pro¬ 
fessional gentlemen present if I advert to this 
subject. 

I believe some architects assert that in 
many localities a house can be built in 
dressed stone as cheaply as in brick; on the 
other hand it is stated that even at such 
places as Edinburgh, where abundance of 
fine and easily-workable stone is found, a 
brick house costs less than a stone one. 
Brick is an excellent building material, and, 
in a sanitary point of view, a most desirable 
one, as its walls, when dry, permit the passage 
of gases and watery vapor. A brick front is 
not, however, so sightly (to my eye, at least) 
as a stone one ; and if good stone could be as 
cheaply employed in Dublin as brick, I would 
certainty give the former the preference. 
We have excellent granite in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dublin, and I would be glad to see it 
more frequently employed in the construction 
of the better class of houses. As it is, 
granite is very frequently used in building 
the basement and first stories, and occasion¬ 
ally even the second storey is constructed of 
this material. Five houses in upper Fitz- 
william-street are built altogether (at least 
the fronts are) of cut granite. I am informed 
that the difference between the cost of erect¬ 
ing one of these houses and building a house 
of the same size with the first storey only in 
granite was not five per cent, in favor of the 
latter. 

I do not see why granite rubble should not 
be generally used in domestic, as well as it 
is in ecclesiastical, structures. It is said to 
make a damp wall, but I think, if the rough 
surfaces of the stones be embedded in a thick 
(instead of, as is commonly the case, a thin) 
layer of mortar, that granite rubble would 
make a dry wall. In an aesthetic point of view, 
granite, when old, is inferior to Portland and 
some other stones* as fine shadows are seldom 
produced upon it by time’s artistic brush. 
An old granite house-front is, however, not 
wanting in beauty, whilst an old brick front 
is never wanting in ugliness. 

Ireland is rich in limestones, many of 
them admirably adapted for building pur¬ 
poses. The impure argillaceous limestone 
termed calp is sometimes employed by the 
Guilder, but I know of no more undesirable 
material. I think the municipal authorities 
should be empowered to prohibit the use of 
so ugly a budding stone within the urban 
limits. A very nne limestone is found at 
Milverton, near Skerries. When well worked 
up, it possesses a beautiful soft bluish hue. 
I admire this stone greatly, and hope to see 
it yet largely in use in this city. The office 
of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance 
Company, Westmoreland-street, is built with 
this stone, and to my mind there are few budd¬ 
ings of the kind in Dublin which can favorably 
compare with this structure, notwithstanding 
its want of width in proportion to its height. 
This stone is? rather expensive, costing, I 
believe, from Is. 3d. to Is. 8d. per cubic foot; 
and when dressed from 4s. to 6s. per cubic 
toot. I notice that a very fine bluish lime¬ 


stone has been employed in building the new 
premises of Messrs. Smyth and Son, Stephen’s 
Green, North. This stone was obtained from 
Mr. Doolin’s quarries, Ballinasloe, and his 
brother, Mr. Wm. Doolin, of Gt. Bruns wick- 
street, informs me that it can be delivered in 
Dublin in the rough state at Is. 4d. per cubic 
foot. It is a very handsome stone, and I 
hope to see it come largely into use. A 
mixture of this kind of stone and good 
granite would have a fine effect. It is a pity 
that the expensive structure recently erected 
by the College of Physicians was not built, 

I believe, of such materials instead of the 
imported stone, which is already exhibiting 
symptoms of decay. It strikes me that we 
neglect to nse good home-produced materials, 
and substitute therefor inferior exotic articles. 
There is a moderate-priced, very durable, and 
well made red brick manufactured in the 
North of Ireland, which is seldom used in 
Dublin—a city in which there is a large 
demand for English-made brick?. 

When bricks are employed in building 
houses, poly-chromatic decorations might be 
effectively employed. Red bricks present a 
comfortable and warm appearance, cheering 
in our damp climate, and they render some¬ 
whatless depressing the effects of our gloomy, 
sunless days. A red brick front ornamented 
with bands of well dressed blue limestone, 
and having cut stone dressings, would look 
very handsome and cheerful, especially if the 
materials were fashioned into pleasing forms. 
Terra-cotta moulded capitals, quoins, corbels, 
and other dressings have recently been intro¬ 
duced : I think they are chiefly manufactured 
by Boulton and Watt. They ought to be 
largely used in the ornamentation of brick 
houses, for I see nothing anti-Ruskinian in 
the use of such decorations. 

Plaster has been abused so much that I 
hardly like to say a word in favor of compo. 

I do not myself care much for plaster on the 
fronts of houses, but I prefer a cemented and 
well-painted house front to a dirty-looking 
brick front. Of course I have not a word to 
say in favor of the common process of paint¬ 
ing plaster in imitation of stone ; the prac¬ 
tice is about as commendable as that of 
palming off pinchbeck for gold, or paste for 
diamonds. I think, however, that a well- 
painted wall is a sightly object, though in 
the long run it will be found much more 
expensive than a cut stone one. 

I have a taste for Gothic houses, and even 
for furniture constructed on Gothic designs. 
I should like greatly to see the domestic 
architecture of this city become Gothic. I 
fear, however, that in some instances Gothic 
houses are not very comfortable ones. The 
fireplaces invented by our ingenious mediaeval 
ancestors were admirably adapted for trans¬ 
mitting nearly all the heat produced in them 
up the chimney. Probably fuel was so cheap 
and abundant in those ages that a wasteful 
combustion of it was a matter of little moment; 
but as fuel is now so dear, could not correct 
Gothic fireplaces be so constructed as to 
radiate the heat into the apartments they 
are intended to warm ? In moderate-sized 
houses, where the bedroom accommodation 
is limited, the roofs might not be made so 
very steep, for the sleeping apartments which 
form the upper storey of a Gothic house are 
generally very cold in winter and very warm 
in summer. Some persons are under the 
impression that in Gothic houses the windows 
should be very small* and provided with 
diamond-shaped panes, through which only 
a “ dim religious light” could penetrate. I 
am quite sure that, when people find that 
they can get comfortable and well-lighted 
houses built, the taste for this style of archi¬ 
tecture will become far more prevalent. The 
decorations, too, of Gothic structures are 
essentially of a nature to become popular 
with the people of these countries, simply 
beoause their symbolism is easily understood. 
“Do you seriously imagine, reader,” says Mr. 
Raskin iu the first volume of his “ Stone3 of 
Venice,” “ that any living soul in London 
likes triglyphs ? or gets any hearty enjoy¬ 
ment out of pediments ? The Greeks did; 
English people never will. Do you fancy the 


architect of old Burlington Mews in Regent- 
street had any particular satisfaction in 
putting the blank triangle over the archway 
instead of a useful garret window ? By no 
manner of means. He had been told it was 
right to do so, and thought he should be ad¬ 
mired for doing it.” In Dublin, let us hope 
that in the future neither the architect nor 
his client will feel much enjoyment in the 
contemplation of either triglyphs or pedi¬ 
ments, but that both will be animated with 
a love for those forms of buildings which are 
adapted to the genius of the people and the 
climatic conditions of the country. 

In conclusion, I would venture to make the 
following suggestions for the improvement of 
our street architecture:— 

1st. The adoption of the Gothic style, plain 
or ornamental, according to circumstances. 

2nd. The use of cut stone in the case of 
houses where the element of expense is not 
a primary consideration. 

3rd. The use of rubble masonry with cut- 
stone dressings in the construction of dwel¬ 
ling-houses. 

4th. The employment of terra-cotta dress¬ 
ings in the case of brick houses. 

5th. The erection of blocks of houses on a 
uniform plan, but not of such dimensions as 
to render their details monotonous. 

6th. The placing of the gables of all kinds 
of houses so as to face the street. 

7th. A total reformation in the mode of 
building that part of the chimney-block which 
projects above the roof, the existing chimneys 
being, with few exception, extremely un¬ 
sightly. 

And now it remains for me but to thank 
the Institute for their kindness and indul¬ 
gence in listening to my crude observation* 
upon a subject so familiar to them, and which, 
indeed, I feel it to be almost an impertinence 
upon my part to bring under their notice. 


NOTES OF AN ARCHITECTURAL 
TOUR IN ITALY, IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1869. 

(Continued from page 120J 

Mr. Wood, in his very interesting “ Letter* 
of an Architect,”—a book which, though now 
generally looked upon as out of date, I com¬ 
mend to every architectural student,—de¬ 
scribes how it took him a vast deal of trouble 
and no small risk to get from Rome to Naples 
in four days. This journey, or the reverse, is 
now performed in about 12 hours, at the end 
of which we found ourselves coming into view 
of the dome of St. Peter s, the culminating 
point in every distant view of Rome. The 
desolation of the country around Rome is 
very remarkable, and reminded me of the 
aspect of the barony of Burren, in the County 
Clare, “ a stony place where there is not much 
earth but, I believe, in salubrity the Irish 
barony has the advantage. In various direc¬ 
tions huge aqueducts sure seen stretching for 
miles, with countless arches, indicating the 
care with which the water supply of the Im¬ 
perial City was attended to by the emperors; 
and as we come still nearer, inscriptions on 
these and on other monuments in large letters 
tell how “ Gregory XVI., Pont. Max.,” or 
“ Pius IX., Pont. Opt. Max.,” have at diffe¬ 
rent times repaired, expurgated, and blessed 
these monuments of Pagan times. Th3 rail¬ 
way terminuB is but temporary as yet, and 
very squalid looking; let us hope thxt in 
proper time a structure more worthy of the 
ancient mistress of the world, and instructress 
in architectural and engineering art, may be 
erected. After a short drive, during which 
numerous august and interesting objects are 
passed, we fix ourselves for a brief space at 
the classical hotel of Minerva,—a very excel¬ 
lent establishment, in the centre of the city, 
with a noble saloon decorated with arabesques 
of very high class, and, like many other 
hotels and public institutions, evidently at 
one time the palace of some of the ancient 
nobility. We soon, however, found most 
reasonable and comfortable lodgings, and in 
respect of creature comforts as well as intel¬ 
lectual delights, thoroughly enjoyed our stay 
in the Eternal Oity, as we did the whole of 
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our tour. I do not know why the gnide books 
should speak so disparagingly of mine hosts 
the Italian innkeepers, except it be because 
they are not so fixed in their charges as not 
to be accessible to a reasonable offer; and 
bearing in mind that even the highest prices 
asked by the Italians are low in comparison 
with those charged at our hotels, this ought 
rather indicate their accommodating disposi¬ 
tion. We really found them almost invari¬ 
ably civil, attentive, and very reasonable in 
their charges, and we certainly could not 
have travelled in these islands at anything 
like such a moderate expense. 

One of our first visits was to St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican. Having well studied the history 
and architecture of that august pile, and being 
well aware of its defects as well as merits, 
I cannot say the exterior proved much diffe¬ 
rent from my expectations. The magnificent 
semicircular colonnades, with the fountains 
and obelisk forming the piazza in front, pre¬ 
sent a scene of architectural grandeur not to 
be surpassed, and only equalled, to my mind, 
by the view in all directions from the Place 
de la Concorde at Paris. The facade, colossal 
though it be, disappoints, its composition 
and detail being poor, and the material, 
travertine, very rough and patchy. In fact 
Italy, though rich in marbles, does not seem 
to be well supplied with good building stone, 
most of the building stones in use seeming 
not to admit of delicate carving. If it were 
not for the smoke and soot which have dis¬ 
coloured our St. Paul’s, and the neglected 
state of its surroundings, its exterior would 
not suffer by comparison. The immense 
transverse vestibule first entered is a very 
noble feature of frequent occurrence in the 
large basilicas of Rome, and well deserving 
of imitation in our large public buildings, 
where indeed the necessity for such a space 
is much greater. It is rather remarkable, 
on studying the facade of this great church 
and the others in Rome, how little the great 
architects of the revival seem to have cared 
for the classic peristyle. If there is one 
feature more than another in which classic 
architecture excels, it is in the porticoes of 
detached columns and pediments, of which 
so many examples exist at Rome, and which 
the French and English classicists have re¬ 
produced rather too often. No finer example 
need be looked for than the portico of the 
Pantheon, the dome of which attracted so 
much the admiration and emulation of Bru¬ 
nelleschi, Bramante, and Michael Angelo; 
but yet they seem to have preferred using 
engaged columns or pilasters instead of de¬ 
tached in all their buildings. I believe 
Michael Angelo’s idea for the front of St. 
Peter’s did embrace such an idea, but it was 
overruled by his successors, and with great 
sacrifice of dignity and effect. Except in 
in some two or three comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant churches in Rome, there is not to be seen 
any modern classical portico of detached 
columns, and these bear no comparison with 
the ancient works, or even with the numerous 
able reproductions of them by the French 
and English classic school. 

Just before entering this sumptuous temple 
one more idea strikes us, which, as it embodies 
a practical suggestion, ought to be unreser¬ 
vedly expressed. The doorways of most of 
the Italian churches are very fine, both in the 
architecture of the openings and in the filling. 
The proportions are generally noble in the 
highest degree, and the amount of art dis¬ 
played on the doors is such as often to justify 
the remark of M. Angelo, made with reference 
to the celebrated Ghiberti Gates of the Bap¬ 
tistery at Florence,—“ that such doors were 
fit for the gates of Paradise.” But then these 
magnificent doors are never used, but an 
opening of about a fourth or sixth of their 
size made at one corner of them, letting us 
into a dark and dirty box, where we feel 
somewhat like a rat in a trap, until at last 
we find one side of this box to be a thick 
mattress covered with leather, black and 
grimy as can well be imagined; and by a 
vigorous push against this we gain entrance, 
running a great chance, however, of knocking 
any one down who may be coming after by 


the force and weight with which the mattress 
swings back. These entrances are simply a 
disgrace to the noble churches to which they 
are affixed, and it will be a good day when 
some Pontifex Maximus, by a bull or de¬ 
cretal, or other proper order, does away with 
them. 

Once within, however, every sentiment but 
the highest admiration fades away. The 
vastness of the dimensions, the just propor¬ 
tions, simplicity, and unity apparent in the 
design, and the warmth and life given by the 
decoration, colour, and gilding, produce an 
impression unequalled by any other building 
in the world, and far exceed the highest anti¬ 
cipations formed. I cannot stop to criticise, 
or notice the criticism of others; a good deal 
of it is simple “twaddle.” The interior of 
St. Peter’s is undoubtedly one of the highest 
efforts, if not the very highest, that architec¬ 
ture and the sister arts are capable of; but 
even the architecture of heaven itself will 
not bear the application of such rigid rules 
as some of our modern art-critics lay down. 
The best way to silence some of these is 
simply to ask what they admire, or let us see 
something designed in accordance with their 
principles, when the result is generally some¬ 
thing so tame and spiritless, or else so outri 
and barbarous as to need no criticism to show 
its utter absurdity. 

Pugin, an undoubted genius, enthusiast, | 
and devoted adherent of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to join which he had incurred no 
mean sacrifices, was grievously disappointed 
at Rome. Why ? Because all his art creed 
was embodied in the theory that Gothic archi¬ 
tecture alone was Christian, all else being 
merely Pagan, and his view of Christianity 
could only recognise the Roman Catholic form 
of it; and these two positions were irrecon- 
cileable with the fact that in the centre and 
stronghold of the Roman Catholic Church 
Gothic architecture has never made a foot¬ 
ing ; and, on the contrary, that city has been 
beyond all others the fountain and head¬ 
quarters of classicism and the classic re¬ 
vival. Had he only opened his eyes and his 
understanding he could never have stated so 
monstrous a proposition. In the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era, embracing the 
period during which Christianity achieved its 
widest conquests, Gothic architecture was 
unknown, and neither in the vast districts 
embraced by the Eastern church nor yet in 
Southern Italy did it ever make any percep¬ 
tible advance. Christianity and art are both 
too enlarged and comprehensive things to be 
tied down by any such rules, arrived at simply 
by reasoning from particulars to generals. 
The one can enlist in its service every form 
and style of art, and the other can be made 
to serve and illustrate every form of religion. 

Among the host of works of painting and 
sculpture of the highest class with which St. 
Peter’s is filled, the mosaics deserve notice, 
as certainly a most brilliant and enduring 
form in which to apply the works of the great 
masters to the decoration of buildings; but 
it is questionable whether the end attained is 
at all commensurate ta the labour and cost 
bestowed. 

From St. Peter’s to the Vatican, ascending 
another of those noble staircases before re¬ 
ferred to, and many days might be spent 
traversing its museums and galleries, where 
the art-treasures of the greatest empire of 
antiquity are collected. So long as these 
magazines of antique sculpture remain where 
they are, Rome must be the chosen home and 
resort of the professors and students of that 
art, for they exhibit the nearest approach to 
perfection we see in anything human; and 
even the most bigoted medisevalist cannot 
but admit that the choicest sculpture of the 
Gothic period is almost semi-barbarous by 
comparison. In fact, it can hardly be ques¬ 
tioned that Gothic sculpture, like Assyrian 
and Egyptian, never got free from conven¬ 
tionalism. It is only in Greek and Roman 
sculpture that the art appears fully developed 
—free from trammels, and able to achieve its 
results with a completeness and fidelity not 
to be found in the works of the other nations 
or periods referred tot. 


A visit to the Sixtine Chapel was, I must 
confess, disappointing to me, after all I had 
heard and read of its magnificence. It is 
simply a large rectangular hall, with scarcely 
any architectural features, but every square 
foot of surface covered with paintings in 
fresco, chiefly the works of Michael Angelo, 
whose “ Last Judgment” occupies the whole 
of the altar end. These, like nearly all the 
frescoes I have ever seen, are much damaged, 
but I doubt if even at their best they can 
have been satisfactory in effect. I doubt 
very much if the great artist would have 
selected this mode of decoration had he been 
left at liberty to choose. Nothing more 
different from the interior of St. Peter’s can 
well be conceived. The paintings may be, 
and no doubt are, triumphs of pictorial art; 
though in order to look at those on the ceiling 
especially, one has to twist and turn into all 
manner of uncomfortable attitudes; but if 
so, it was a pity they were ever applied in 
such a manner. It is certainly making too 
much of one art, to the exclusion of its sisters, 
to require that painting alone should be used 
in the decoration of this chapel. At St. 
Peter’s we see painting, sculpture, and archi¬ 
tecture united in proper relation, and the 
effect is so much the more satisfactory. The 
vast picture of the “ Last Judgment” at the 
Sixtine Chapel is cut into by the canopy over 
the altar. The seats and fittings are of the 
most temporary and shabby description. 
Altogether, it contrasts most unfavourably 
with some of the magnificent chapels royal 
of Gothic times, such as the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, or St. 
George’s at Windsor. 

A comparison of the architectural antiqui¬ 
ties of Rome with the modem revival, of 
which also Rome was the head quarters, 
leads clearly to the conclusion that in the 
first few centuries of the Christian era the 
art attained its culminating point of excel¬ 
lence, and then began to retrograde; not 
because the resources of the style were ex¬ 
hausted, or that all had been done in it that 
it was capable of, as some would have us to 
believe; but because that the nation had 
declined in taste and knowledge, or else 
public attention was directed from the study 
and practice of art to other concerns. A 
comparison of the three triumphal arches of 
Titus, Septimus Severus, and Constantine 
reveals this very fully. When this retro¬ 
gression ended, as it did in the complete 
overthrow of classical art, and after the lapse 
.of centuries Brunelleschi, Bramante, Michael 
Angelo, and the other great masters inaugu¬ 
rated the revival; it was simply because that 
at that period Rome was again, a centre of 
power, wealth, and intelligence * and could 
not rest satisfied without a higher class of 
architecture than had prevailed during the 
middle ages. These great artists did not 
choose for their models- the inferior works of 
the later empire, but tried to seize on classi¬ 
cal architecture at its point of highest excel¬ 
lence, and to cany it on from that point to 
still greater heights. And in that effort who 
can doubt but that they succeeded, and pro¬ 
duced works such as would gladden the soul 
of old Vitruvius could he only be permitted 
to gaze on them ; fully recognizing his prin¬ 
ciples, but carrying them on far beyond any¬ 
thing he ever dreamt of? And yet these 
men are denounced now-a-days as producing 
“ the pestilent art of the Renaissance ”; and 
the noble works they left behind are pooh- 
poohed as dull, effete, and no knowing what 
else. Our own Anglo-classicists, Jones, 
Wren, Vanbrugh, Chambers and Gibb3, have 
not been unworthy of their confreres in Italy; 
and if their buildings were only enriched anil 
illuminated with a little of the painting, 
sculpture, and gilding in which the Italian 
works are so rich, they would not suffer by 
comparison. The French have had a Renais¬ 
sance of their own, in which, while the same 
classic principles are recognized in which the 
Italian artists worked, a thoroughly national 
feeling has been infused into it, such as to 
produce a really national style, which is in 
no danger of being upset by the Gothic re¬ 
vival also recently commenced there, and 
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which we can hardly hope to rival. I believe 
the modern Gothic revival in this country 
will best be maintained and carried on by 
acting on the same principle, i.e., to select 
the most advanced and purest type of Gothic 
as our model, and see if we can make further 
advance on that, adapting it to modern uses, 
and availing ourselves of all modern improve¬ 
ments. Instead of which it seems too much 
the fashion to ring the changes on every 
different phase of Gothic, and seek for novelty 
by simply imitating some type of it not so 
much used up as the others. For instance, 
first we had the Perpendicular style in vogue, 
becoming full blown in the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment ; next the Early English and Decorated, 
with Norman now and then for variety; then 
we had a burst of Italian Gothic, Lombardic, 
and Early French. When all these varieties 
are exhausted Spanish and German Gothic 
may have a trial, and then let us hope the 
English Gothic of the fourteenth century 
may be found to be what it really is, the most 
perfect and suitable development of the 
pointed style yet seen in these countries, and 
that it will serve as a basis on which to work, 
availing ourselves of every element in the 
fc reign styles deserving importation, but still 
adhering in the main to our original basis, 
only seeking to improve and develop upon it 
as best we may. 

The glories of the Pantheon, the Forum, 
the Coliseum, and other stupendous works of 
the ancient Roman time have been already 
fully descanted on, and these buildings are 
all beautifully illustrated by Piranesi and 
Desgodetz, as well as by our own countrymen 
Taylor and Cresy. A short glimpse of the 
excavations on the Palatine, undertaken by 
the present Emperor of the French, showed 
some of the chambers of the ancient palace 
of the Caesars, very similar to those of the 
houses at Pompeii. It seems scarcely pos¬ 
sible to excavate anywhere in or about Rome 
without lighting on some objects of interest 
attesting its past magnificence. 

The churches of Rome may be roughly 
divided into two classes—the basilican, nearly 
all dating long previous to the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
the domical, nearly all erected since. The 
first-named preserve in their form the most 
ancient type of Christian church, often con¬ 
structed out of the materials of the Pagan 
temples, but most of them have been restored 
and enriched at subsequent periods. They 
are nearly all rich in mosaics, and other works 
of early Christian art. The arrangement is 
in several important respects very different 
from that which mediaeval ecclesiologists en¬ 
grafted on it, the altar or communion table 
being nearly always detached, standing in 
the centre of the apse, and the latter occupied 
by seats for the clergy, the chair of the bishop 
or other cleric of highest rank being in the 
centre. The roof of the nave is almost 
always flat, and the clerestory walls are 
carried either on arches or a horizontal en¬ 
tablature. Many of these churches seem to 
have been finished externally at one time in 
the round arched style, chiefly in brick, 
which we are accustomed to call Romanesque, 
and to have had campaniles of considerable 
height, of which a great many remain; but 
the architecture of the rest of the church has 
generally been overlaid or altered in later 
times so as to be scarcely discernible. The 
basilica of St. Clemente contains an atrium 
in front like that of St. Ambrogio at Milan, 
and so do several others; and this church 
has recently been discovered to be built over 
another and older one containing some curious 
frescoes, an account of which has been pub¬ 
lished by the superior of the order to whom 
the church belongs, the Rev. Father Mullooly, 
I need hardly say a countryman of ours. 
The basilica of Sta. Agnese fuori le Mura is 
remarkable as having two orders of columns 
between the nave and aisles, and a gallery on 
three sides, and is very much the type and 
proportions on which Sir C. Wren built many 
of his best churches. Why the use of gal¬ 
leries in churches should be now-a-days 
absolutely condemned, when they are often 
so useful and even essential for the accom¬ 


modation, I cannot understand. I think it 
is simply because so many of our ultra- 
Gothicists find themselves utterly unable to 
solve the problem of introducing them with¬ 
out spoiling the church; or, in other words, 
because they are capable only of imitation, 
and cannot go one step beyond what the 
Gothic architects of the middle ages have 
accomplished. The basilica of St. Lorenzo 
is remarkable, as it seems at one time to have 
possessed an atrium, which, being roofed 
over, became the nave of the western division 
of the church, the original nave remaining 
as a choir. While using this term western I 
forget that in Rome, and indeed elsewhere 
throughout Italy, the orientation of churches 
seems to be wholly disregarded, and I only 
use it for convenience, as we are so accus¬ 
tomed to consider the apse or altar end the 
east. It is pretty clear that the idea of 
turning a church to the east only prevailed ! 
in Northern and Western Europe, and never 
at Rome or in the Eastern Church. 

But besides these basilican churches inte¬ 
resting for their antiquity, some of the most 
important of them have been maintained and 
added to with great magnificence, and enjoy 
peculiar privfleges. Amongst these the three 
principal are St. John Lateran, Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, and St. Paul's, without the walls. 
The first is connected with the huge palace 
of the Lateran, and is very magnificent in¬ 
side, the effect, however, not being quite so 
fine as if the columns were detached. The i 
fronts are of more recent date, and great 
pretension, as will be seen from the photo¬ 
graph. The Corsini Chapel at one side of this 
basilican, and the Torlenia Chapel at the 
other, are both marvels of richness in archi¬ 
tecture, coloured marble, and sculpture of 
the highest class. Let those who tell us that 
classic architecture is effete and incapable of 
the highest efforts contemplate these interiors, 
and blush for shame. It is certainly a great 
pity that the exterior of this great church, 
especially the flanks, is neglected and shabby, 
as is so often the case with the Roman 
churches; but this is a defect which need 
not have been, and may still be remedied. 
The cloisters adjoining this basilica are of 
mediaeval date, round arched, with twisted 
columns and mosaics of much beauty, and 
bear a close resemblance to those of St. 
Paul’s, mentioned further on, with which they 
are evidently contemporaneous. Sta. Maria 
Maggiore is an immense pile, standing quite 
detached, the fronts, though architectural 
enough, being not in harmony with its pur¬ 
pose ; in fact they are all of much later date 
than the church, and seem to have been built 
up as screens to enclose it and its depen¬ 
dencies. The interior is very grand, and 
exhibits the excellence of the basilican plan 
to perfection. The nave is lofty, roofed with 
a level ceiling of surpassing richness, and is 
separated from the aisles by a magnificent 
colonnade of the Ionic order, of marble, sup¬ 
porting a horizontal entablature and clere¬ 
story. There is the usual semicircular apse, 
and the effect altogether is so grand and 
simple as to cause me to wonder that this 
type of church has not in modern times been 
more adopted. It seems here so thoroughly 
suited to the gorgeous ceremonials of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and yet I do not see 
why it is not equally capable of serving the 
uses of any Christian church; and the best 
proof of its suitability is found in the fact 
that it was the type of building the early 
Christians selected as most suited for their 
form of worship, whatever that may have 
been. If they merely wanted an auditorium 
or place for oratory, the ancient theatres 
would have furnished more suitable models; 
but their deliberate selection of the old basi¬ 
licas, and subsequent reproduction of the 
same form in their own buildings, shows that 
the latter was the best adapted for Christian 
uses. I believe the late Cardinal Wiseman 
was very anxious to have erected a church on 
this model for Roman Catholics of all nations 
in London, and we have something like one 
in Dublin, by the late Patrick Byrne, at 
Rathgar. The unity and harmony of this 
noble interior is somewhat marred by the 


introduction of two large chapels, and form¬ 
ing arches in the entablature opposite them; 
but nevertheless, on the whole, this is a very 
magnificent building, and entitled to rank as 
one of the finest churches in Christendom. 

The basilica of St. Paul’s without the walls 
was long one of the most celebrated in Rome, 
but was nearly destroyed by fire. The present 
restoration varies in many respects from the 
original. It is much larger than S. M. Mag¬ 
giore, and has two rows of aisles, also a 
spacious transept. The materials are most 
sumptuous, and the effect of the interior very 
fine, almost equal to St. Peter’s; but to my 
mind it seems to be too large for any practical 
use, and the vast multitude of columns pro¬ 
duces a tiresome effect. I think the basilican 
idea is just overdone here, and should not be 
carried to such enormous dimensions and 
such a number of aisles and columns. The 
exterior is as plain as can be imagined, and 
of stucco; but there is a well-designed cam¬ 
panile, and the cloisters adjoining—dating 
from the tenth or eleventh centuries—are 
very beautiful specimens of the Romanesque 
style,—the only style bearing any relation to 
the Gothic which appears at Rome, and which 
would have probably developed coeval with 
the Gothic of Western Europe, but for the 
prevailing influence of the classic remains 
and the revival of classic architecture, which 
soon extinguish its early efforts. 

The other numerous basilican churches are 
interesting, such as S. Sabina, S. Prassede, 
S. Maria in Trastevere, and the one Gothic 
church in Rome may also be classed with 
them—Sta. Maria Sopra Minerva—which, 
like Milan Cathedral, appear more exotic than 
indigenous, and which has been so overlaid 
and altered by the Renaissance architects as 
to present little that is Gothic except its 
general proportions. 

The second type of Roman church is that 
to which St. Peter’s belongs, generally cruci¬ 
form, with large massive piers instead of 
columns between nave and aisles, and usually 
vaulted with a dome at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts. There is a vast number 
of churches on this plan, often displaying 
great skill in their construction, and richly 
decorated with marbles, gilding, and colour. 
The two great churches of the Jesuit order, 
del Gesu and S. Ignace, and the churches of 
S. Carlo in the Corso, and S. Andrea della 
Valle, are of this class. Their strong point 
is invariably the interior, and sometimes the 
facade, and beyond these no attention seems 
to have been given to any other part. This 
is the more to be regretted, as the construc¬ 
tional form was quite new, being an advance 
on classic, and totally different from anything 
Gothic, and would have admitted of highly 
effective treatment. Instead of this a facade 
is generally designed, bearing no relation to 
the section of the building behind, and the 
moment we turn the corner the deception 
becomes apparent, and we shrink in disgust 
from the shabby flanks and rere. I must 
confess this kind of thing has been very cor¬ 
rectly reproduced in some of the large classic 
Roman Catholic churches of Dublin, which I 
was inclined to consider unworthy imitations, 
and now find that they are most exact repro¬ 
ductions of the faults more than the excel¬ 
lencies of their originals. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the vast 
amount of sculpture and painting—some¬ 
times good and sometimes bad—to be found 
in the chapels and monuments of these 
churches. 

The palaces of Rome are very numerous, 
and some very noble, especially the Farnese, 
Borghese, Barberini and Massimi. They are 
familiar to most of us through Letarouilly’g 
great work, and sometimes look better there 
than in reality from their grievous and ne¬ 
glected state. Their peculiar character, as 
distinguished from those of Florence and 
Venice, is astylar, with rustic quoins and 
ornamented windows, crowned by very well 
designed cornices. The villas around also, 
especially the Villa Medici, Farnesina, 
Borghese, and Albani are fine buildings, filled 
in many cases with clever paintings and 
sculptures, amongst which one could spend 
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many a day with delight and advantage, and 
which are thrown freely open by their noble 
owners. 

Before leaving Rome, I should notice the 
many excellent and tasteful works erected 
daring the reign of the present pontiff. 
Whatever political troubles may have been 
encountered during that period, many public 
improvements seem to have been carried out, 
often at great expense, and generally under 
the influence of the most correct taste. The 
restoration of the huge basilica of St. Paul’s 
without the walls has been already noticed, 
but several of the other ancient basilicas 
have also been lavishly enriched and repaired. 
The new Campo Santo (a public cemetery) 
deserves notice, and in particular the de¬ 
lightful gardens and terraces on the Pincian 
Hill, exhibiting the most masterly skill in 
managing an awkward site, the declivity and 
irregularity of which is made to enhance the 
beauty of the result. The fountains, statues, 
busts, &c., with which these gardens are 
adorned are all excellent and well chosen, 
recording the triumphs of art and intellect 
which Italy has achieved. These gardens 
form a most agreeable drive and promenade, 
commanding a splendid panorama of the city 
and surroundings. 

(To b« continued ) 


SIR WILLIAM WILDE’S THEORY AS 
TO THE ROUND TOWERS.* 

One would think that all the questions re¬ 
specting the round towers had been solved, 
so far as they are ever likely to- be ; yet, as 
there are still unlearned people, or sceptics 
and egotists, who will not accept truth as it 
is proposed to them, perhaps I may state my 
own form of faith, so far as my observations 
and reading have enabled me to form an 
opinion. As the question narrows itself into 
an architectural one, the following preliminary 
observations may not be here out of place :— 

I. There are no pagan or pre-Christian 
mortared stone structures in Ireland. The 
only one that has been in any way supposed 
to contain cementing material is the Hag’s 
Cashel on Lough Mask, county Mayo; but 
then it must be remembered that it was 
occupied so late as the reign of Elizabeth. 

II. There are no archaeic idiographic or 
merely ornamental carvings on punched or 
chiselled stones in Ireland, and even the first 
early literal inscriptions, and all the oghams, 
are graven on undressed stones. There is no 
vestige of any description of architectural 
adornment by means of dressed stones, 
beyond the incised lines already known, re¬ 
ferring to pagan times. 

III. Nearly all early Irish stone structures 
are round— forts, cahirs, cashels, tumuli, 
cloughauns, Druidic circles, and other eleva¬ 
tions and enclosures, civil, military, social, 
religious or funereal. Numerous cahirs, 
cashels, and forts, are mentioned as habita¬ 
tions or places of defence in our annals, both 
before and after the arrival of St. Patrick. 

IV. Small churches were the first mortared 
buildings. They were not always placed east 
and west, as the points of the compass were 
not then as well known or as much regarded 
as at a later period. As the churches grew, 
not merely in reverence, but by possessions 
and gifts, they necessarily attracted the 
cupidity of a rude people, when in and about 
them were the clerics, the learned of the land, 
the artificers and the wealthy. All the clergy, 
and possibly a portion of the people, lived in 
community round the little church, in cells, 
oratories, cloughauns, wattled huts, caves, 
or forts. 

V. Many were the inroads made on these 
little communities by marauding native chief¬ 
tains, hostile clans, or invading foreigners— 
their sanctuaries rifled, and numbers of them¬ 
selves slain. The character of warfare had 
begun to alter—the fort, the cave, and even 
the circular cahir, with its colossal dry stone 
masonry, were no longer available as places 
of refuge, and the erection of the last was 
not always within the oompass of the little 
Christian congregation, or the inhabitants of 

• From Jour. Royal Hist. Association. 


the surrounding district. Still the faith in 
the defensive character of the circular fort 
remained firmly in the minds of the people, 
and they raised the circular tower morepatria 
in the vicinity of their church and treasure- 
house—generally opposite the west end, and 
therefore affording a ready means of safety, 
when rushing from the sanctuary, to those 
threatened with sudden invasion; and draw¬ 
ing up the ladder, and closing the door or 
doors, they and their goods were secure. 
Hence, in my opinion, the first round towers 
were built solely and exclusively as places of 
defence , protection , and security. That was 
their “ use and origin,” and no other. But, 
presuming that the churches had to be built, 
endowed, and to become rich in ornament, 
crozier, cross, chalice, relic, host-bell, shrine, 
book, silver, gold, prescious stones, and costly 
vestments, before they could become objects 
of attraction to the avaricious;—and not 
finding any vestige of such remains (except a 
few MSS. chiefly in Latin) belonging to the 
second half of the sixth, or the whole of the 
seventh century, I incline to advance the date 
of the erection of these towers to a period 
even later than that to which they are referred 
by Dr. Petrie. 

VI. If there be one class of architecture in 
Ireland more than another that explains it¬ 
self, and exhibits a transition period of at 
least 800 years, it is that of the round tower. 
Formed for defence at a period of early 
Christianity, say after a.d. 600, we find the 
primitive Irish round tower short, stunted, 
of the rudest form of masonry, and with 
scarcely the mark of a chisel upon any of its 
stones ; with a sloping-jambed, square-headed 
doorway, like that of the adjoining church, 
or the fort or cahir that preceded it, and with 
a domed roof, similar to that which could also 
be seen in the sepulchral chamber and the 
i cloughaun—with the basement presenting a 
“ batter” like that found in some of the old 
cahirs, and the doorway raised some ten feet 
above the surrounding ground, and therefore 
over the reach of an unsupported assailant 
trying to break in the flag or wooden door 
with which those in the interior secured them¬ 
selves—it was in these days almest impreg¬ 
nable. 

In none of these very rudely-built towers 
is there any architectural adornment, or the 
slightest vestige of a Christian emblem. It 
must be borne in mind that they were only 
used occasionally and temporarily until 
succour could come and relieve the garrison 
within; and that such relief would in most 
cases be sure to arrive in a few hours. It 
may be urged against this architectural and 
common-sense view of their direct and im¬ 
mediate use and origin, that the ordinary 
round tower would not hold even the small 
surrounding Christian community, consist¬ 
ing of the officiating priests, possibly a few 
monks, the servitors of the little church, some 
scribes and artists, and a few dozen of the 
neighbouring cultivators or soldiers who 
might rush in on the emergency of a sudden 
inroad or assault; but then it must be recol¬ 
lected that the surrounding community was 
very small—that if forty or fifty people could 
get in, they would for a while at least be 
secure from danger, except from fire, as 
occurred when we read that a tower was 
burned, full of people, and that they could 
very well find standing room on the average 
four floors of the building. It is remarkable 
that, from 948 to 1238, when Kilcoona or 
Annadown was commenced, the annalists do 
not mention the erection of a single tower, 
although it may be presumed that some 
swinging bells may have been introduced into 
Ireland during these three centuries. 

Thus stands my belief respecting the use 
and origin of the first round towers. It is 
really not worth while, after all that has been 
1 written on the subject, refuting the nonsensi¬ 
cal arguments as to their Oriental or Danish 
origin, and their totally impossible uses as 
gnomes, monastic retreats, penitentiaries, 
beacons, fire-worshippers’ towers, Druidical 
temples, phallic emblems, mausolea, &c. 
Neither would it be of use again to refute 
the theory respecting their Phoenician or 


“Outhite” origin. Petrie had swept most 
of these fallacies away already. As to their 
use as mausolea, I think I have myself cleared 
away the arguments and assumed facts con¬ 
nected with that delusion. Finding towers 
built over human remains only proves that 
that they were erected in old graveyards. 

As stated above respecting Annadown, 
which was probably never compteted, there 
is no reference in our annals to the erection 
of a round tower in Ireland, although the 
building of churches and their endowments 
by holy men are often spoken of. The first 
notice in our annals, or anywhere in writing, • 
of a cloic-teachy or 11 house of the bell,” does 
not occur until the middle of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, when the great ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment at Slane, probably the very first of its 
kind in Ireland (as St. Patrick is said to have 
commenced his mission there), was attacked 
and burned by an invading force, and the bell- 
house, with ail its treasures, and a multitu le 
of people therein, were burned. 

Starting from the middle of the eighth, or 
the beginning of the ninth century, the round 
tower, like the adjoining church or sculptured 
cross, was better built, raised to greater 
height, got a more conical cap, and, as foreign 
architecture was introduced—Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, or Norman,—was decorated with the 
arch, the ornamented doorway, the sculptured 
fillet round the cap, and eventually the re¬ 
presentation of Christian emblems—the Cross 
and the figure of the Crucifixion. 

No one acquainted with the subject of either 
architecture or archaeology can imagine that 
all the round towers were coeval, or even 
within three centuries of each orther, the 
first with the last,—neither can any person 
suppose that the decorated arch, the fluted 
jambs, and all the other architectural adorn¬ 
ments, well known to have existed long prior 
to this period in other countries, were the 
offspring of Irish genius, unassisted from 
without. 

With acute observation, great learning and 
research, and a most refined taste, Petrie 
worked out these architectural subjects. Let 
us now see what the record says. Sylvester 
Gerald Barry, the most learned man of his 
day, and known to us as attached to the Irish 
court of Henry II. and his son John, and 
who, from his Welsh origin, is known in books 
as “ Giraldus Cambrensis,” when he wrote 
his Topography of Ireland, in 1183, comprises 
his description of the round towers in the 
following words, so often overlooked or mis¬ 
interpreted by subsequent writers :—“ Turres 
ecclesiasticasy qua , more patria , arcta sunt et 
cdta , nee non et rotunda .” — Ecclesiastical 
towers, which, after the fashion of the country, 
are slender, high, and round. This told the 
story of the round towers nearly 700 years 
ago—ecclesiastical, or belonging to church 
communities; round, after the fashion of the 
country; and, without stretching the question 
too far, constructed by the people of the 
country; and, being within the Christian 
period, erected between the arrival of St. 
Patrick and the writing of the Cambrian 
antiquary. 

That is the first of the three positions 
worked out with such learning by Dr. Petrie, 
viz.: “ That the tower3 are of Christian and 
ecclesiastical origin, and were erected at 
various periods between the 5th and 18th 
centuries.” Whether they were ever oriyi- 
nally intended to serve as places “ in which 
the sacred utensils, books, relics, and other 
valuables were deposited,” is no more than to 
say that any keep, castle, citadel, or place of 
strength would, in case of emergency, serve 
for the preservation of treasure; but that 
they were erected “as keeps, or places of 
strength, into which the ecclesiastics to whom 
they belong [and, as shown by history, the 
laity also] could retire for security in cases 
of sudden predatory attack ” is, I think, fully 
proved. 

“ That they were probably also used, when 
occasions required, as watch-towers,” is only 
to say what is common to all fortresses or 
towers even in the present day. But that, 
with their stone roofs and wooden floors, they 
could ever have been intended for “ beacons , ’ 
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is ft theory for one of their original uses that 
I am not prepared to accept. 

That they never were originally “designed" 
to serve as belfries, I have already remarked 
npon; although, when large cast bells came 
into use, possibly in the tenth or twelfth 
centuries, such may have been hung in some 
of the later ones, or in the miniature towers 
absolutely attached to churches of more 
modem date, as at Glendalough, Ireland’s 
Eye, and Clonmacnoise. In the latter case, 
however, the top apertures would not appear 
to have been constructed for the purpose of 

R exit to the sound of a swinging bell. 

round tower was originally intended 
for a belfry it would, I think, have been in¬ 
corporated or attached to the primitive church 
(the bell of which it was intended to hold), 
instead of being studiously placed at some 
distance from it, and thus serving as a citadel 
to those who fled to it. It is strange how 
fragments of the true uses of our Irish towers 
crop out here and there, even among the 
writings of the most fanciful antiquaries of 
the past century. Thus Mr. Wm. Beauford, 
in his article on the Cloghadh , published in 
Vallancey’s “ Collectanea,” writes thus :— 
44 The cloghadh now remaining in Ireland 
were all erected by the Christian clergy, and 
are none of them older probably than the 
beginning of the seventh century, or none of 
them later than the close of the eleventh, 
though evidently derived from from struc¬ 
tures of a similar nature used by the pagan 
priests; they were, however, continued as 
belfries to the close of the fourteenth century. 

As the belfry theory is still likely to have 
many adherents, I beg to add, even at the 
risk of appearing tedious, the following ad¬ 
ditional particulars for and against it. The 
small early Irish church bell was almost in¬ 
variably square; and although it might have 
been cast in bronze, in the same way as a celt 
or a sword, still it was in most instances 
formed out of a piece of metal riveted at the 
sides ; in many cases it was made of iron, to 
improve the sound of which portions of other 
metals—bronze, silver, and tin—were driven 
into it, and partially fused by such a heat as 
did not melt the iron. That these bells were 
of great antiquity and were highly reverenced 
is shown by the fact of their being afterwards 
enshrined in some of the finest specimens of 
jewellery now in our collections. They were 
also known by special names. Dr. Reeves, 
in his learned Commentary on 44 Adamnan’s 
Life of St. Columba,” says—“ AH the ancient 
Irish bells were hand bells.” Moreover, these 
bells had their appointed heienachs or custo¬ 
dians, whose duty it was to preserve them, as 
well as the shrines, croziers, books, and other 
similar relics. Some of the descendants of 
these persons exist at the present day. 

Dr. Petrie, when describing one of the 
sculptured stones which formerly existed at 
Glendalough, originally drawn by Baranger 
in 1779, and which, in a fragmentary condi¬ 
tion, was subsequently sketched by the late 
Mr. Du Noyer, says, at page 249— 41 The 
quadrangular-shaped bell, which appears in 
the hand of the other figure, exhibits that 
peculiar form which characterises all the 
consecrated bells which have been preserved 
in Ireland, as having belonged to the cele¬ 
brated saints of the primitive Irish Church; 
and there is every reason to believe that this 
quadrangular form gave place to the circular 
one now in use previously to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury,” but when or where is not stated. And 
as to the consecration of the hand or host 
bell, I am not aware that such a rite was 
common in the Christian Church, although 
large swinging bells were generally baptised. 

The most powerful argument brought for¬ 
ward by Petrie for the belfry theory is that 
respecting the name and duties of the aistreoir 
or ostiarius, an officer whose duty, as explained 
by Bishop O’Reilly in his Irish Dictionary, 
“ was to ring the bell in the steeple of the 
church—the lowest of the seven degrees of 
ecclesiastical officers.” But the authorities 
quoted for this office of the bell ringer are 
certainly not contemporaneous with the early 
round towers, and indeed do not always apply 
to the aistire or hell ringer even of the tenth 


century. As to the evidence derived fitom 
the Four Masters respecting the tower of 
Clonmacnoise, when the large bells there 
were carried from the cloictheach, as well as 
the images, altars, gems, and even window 
glass, it does not bear forcibly npon the sub¬ 
ject, for it did not occur till 1552, many cen¬ 
turies after the great tower was built; and if 
the small tower is the one referred to, its com¬ 
paratively modern structure would exclude it 
from the argument. 


NOTES FROM DERRY. 

Amongst the latest instances of building pro¬ 
gress in Derry we have to notice the extensive 
premises lately erected for Mr. W. F. Bigger, 
provision merchant, on the site of the old gas 
works in Foyle-street. The buildings occupy 
a large area from Foyle-street to Soaphouse- 
lane, and the offices and stores that Mr. 
Bigger intends to retain in his own posses¬ 
sion rise to a height of four storeys. His 
old premises adjoin, and extend to Sugar- 
house-lane ; but he contemplates the erection 
in their stead of shops and stores similar to 
those erected on the south-side. This would 
further add to the general appearance of the 
buildings, which would then present a hand¬ 
some facade , with two wings of similar design 
on either side of the four-storied block. The 
style of architecture is freely-treated Gothic. 
On the ground-floor the openings are, for the 
most part, pointed. A good deal of carved 
work has been introduced on the piers, and 
cut and carved stone is extensively used. 
There are ornamental string-courses between 
the several floors. The main building is 
composed of Moore’s brick, which is also 
employed in the projecting eave-cornices. 
The shop and office windows are filled with 
moulded oak, and the sashes with plate glass. 
Pine, memel, and mahogany have been used 
in the doors and offices, and the wood is either 
polished or varnished. The panels in the 
entrance gate are filled with wrought iron. 
The premises are altogether very com¬ 
modious, and include cutting, curing, drying, 
and smoking-houses, and all other necessary 
adjuncts of an extensive provision trade. 
Messrs. Young and Mackenzie, Belfast, were 
the architects, and local tradesmen were 
employed in the erection of the buildings. 
Mr. Boyd executed the mason and carpenter 
work; Messrs. Haslett supplied the cut 
stone; Messrs. Reeves and Hegarty did the 
plastering; Mr. Robert Campbell, cabinet¬ 
maker, executed the work required in connec¬ 
tion with his branch ; and Mr. Aaron Baxter 
supplied the gasfittings. Mr. Young (of the 
firm of Young and Mackenzie) inspected the 
work during its progress, and Mr. Arthur 
Kent acted as clerk of works. 

The opening of the new concern was 
auspiciously marked by a dinner, to which 
about 150 sat down, being mostly the 
employes. Mr. Bigger, the worthy proprietor, 

| in responding to the toast of his health, briefly 
traced his career in Derry. Beginning twenty- 
six years ago 44 in a very small way” at the 
Old Barracks, he subsequently toot the old 
Sugar-house premises, which he occupied for 
about twelve years, and then, purchasing the 
old Gas Works, he had erected upon them 
the more extensive premises in which they 
were assembled. He mentioned this merely 
for the purpose of acknowledging the 
assiduity of his workmen, who had helped him , 
to that prosperity. He never employed a | 
man on account of his religion; and, whenever 
a vacancy occurred, he always, without refer¬ 
ence to creed, promoted one of his own men ; 
attention, sobriety and honesty being the 
only passports to his favour.” 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —My attention has been called by Mr. 
Richard Turner to a paragraph in your 
journal, in which it is stated that the bridge 
is to be rebuilt 14 in accordance with the plans 1 


submitted to the Council by the eminent firm 
of Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, in 1863, and 
awarded the prize for the best design.” As 
one of the hon. secretaries to the committee 
which in that year advertised for plans and 
offered three premiums of £200, £100, and 
£50 for the best designs for an iron bridge, 
I wish, in justice to Messrs. Turner and Page, 
to state that Sir Richard Griffith, Colonel 
M 4 Kerlie, and Professor Downing, of the 
Engineering School, T.C.D., to whom the 
selection was referred, awarded the first prize 
for the best design to Messrs. Turner and 
Page. Robert G. Collis. 

STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

[ TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —The subject of street architecture has 
been ably treated by Dr. Cameron in his 
| recent lecture at the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland. Any artistic display 
| of detail or sky outline exhibited in our cities 
| in this country we may generally trace to 
| intercourse with our continental neighbours. 

| The Spanish element has been well developed 
in the South and West, while numerous 
evidences of French taste may be found in 
our capital and inland towns. Were the 
public better informed of the trifling difference 
in cost between solidity and sham, we should 
have less of the mean, stereotyped elevations 
which are daily growing up around us. A 
stone facade, or even a brick building, with 
characteristic stone dressings and gabled 
roof, costs but little over the ordinary level 
and square style so long in vogue. The ex¬ 
ternal appearance of the dwellings of the 
wealthy conveys no impression to the outsider 
of the spendour and luxury within. The pro¬ 
fession should hail with pleasure the criticism 
of such men as Dr. Cameron as being calcu¬ 
lated, aided by the expression of opinion in 
, the journals of the day, to direct the attention 
I of the public to the fact that it lies in the 
power of every householder to assist in 
rendering the city an attractive centre, 
meriting the encomiums which already 
strangers are disposed to lavish upon it. 

C. G., Architect. 

SALARIES OF DEPUTY COUNTY 
SURVEYORS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —A short time ago there was a move¬ 
ment on foot by the deputy county surveyors 
of poor Ireland for an increase of salary, and 
for superannuation. I humbly ask those 
gentlemen, through the kind medium of your 
columns, What has been done since the 
general meeting, last September, at the 
Verdon Hotel? Have they lost hope, and 
has the cold shoulder or shrug a la franqaxse 
been given to this laudable and very com¬ 
mendable association by “the powers that he"? 

Argus. 

Bagenalstown, 26th May, 1870. 

NOTES OF WORKS. 

The foundation-stone of a new Presby¬ 
terian Church has been laid at Portglenone, 
Co. Antrim. It is designed to accommodate 
about 900 sitters. The body of the church 
will be rectangular, about 80 feet x 46 feet; 
it will be 26 feet high at side wall, and 34 feet 
to ridge ; the roof being half opened. The 
wrought and turned timbers of the roof 
frames, which are exposed, are placed upon the 
piers between the coupled windows in side 
walls. Gablets rise over two of these at each 
side, with circular lights in each. The 
gallery will occupy one end, with narrow 
wings, curving into side walls, at about half 
their length. The pews will be of modern 
construction, with inclined backs and carved 
bench ends. A spacious reading desk will be 
placed in a recess at opposite end to gallery. 
The vestibule, or entrance porch, will have 
two wide outside doors, under pointed arches, 
with label mouldings, and a gablet rising over 
each, with finial on top. Immediately over 
this porch (which will be in gable of church) 
five lancet windows will be placed. A square 
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tower will rise at right-hand side of porch to 
a height of 60 feet, surmounted by a slated 
spire of 40 feet, with a wrought-iron finial. 
In lower storey of this tower is the stair to 
gallery, with entrance door in front. The 
tipper storey will have double lancet windows 
on each side, the heads rising into gablets 
breaking into roof of spire ; these are fitted 
with louvres, so that this storey can be used 
as a belfry. Mr. G. Tipping, Castledawson, 
is the builder, and Messrs. Young and Mac¬ 
kenzie, Belfast, the architects. 

A new glass and bottle manufactory is to 
be erected on the site of the old glass works, 
Bingsend, the plans for which have been 
prepared by Mr. M*Curdy. The chimney 
will be over 100 feet in height, and all the 
newest appliances and inventions adapted to 
the production of glass are embodied in the 
designs. 

A new church is to he built in that now 
populous district of Kingsland Park, near 
Portobello, the site for which, together with 
a munificent donation, have been given by 
Frederick Stokes, Esq., J.P. Many other 
very liberal contributions appear on the list 
of subscribers. Mr. M 4 Curdy is the archi¬ 
tect. 

We understand that Mr. John Nolan, of 
Meredyth-place, and Messrs. Turner, of 
Hammersmith Iron Works, have respectively 
entered into the contracts for the new base, 
wall, and railings to be erected in front of 
Trinity College, in College and Brunswick 
streets. The works are to be forthwith com¬ 
menced, and pushed on with the utmost des¬ 
patch. The designs have been prepared by 
Mr. M'Curdy. 

Lucan church, Co. Dublin, has been re¬ 
opened after undergoing extensive alterations 
and additions. The contractors were Messrs. 
Barker, Upper Abbey-street. 

Carrick-on-Shannon church was re-opened 
on Sunday last, after extensive repairs. 

The following works are in course of erec¬ 
tion by Willian^ Conolly and Son, Upper 
Dominick-street:— 

A new dwelling-house, with out-offices, on 
Temple-road, Rathmines, for James Pillar, 
Esq. Mr. D. C. Ferguson, architect. 

Alterations and improvements to Swords 
church. Mr. Jas. Bell, architect, Malahide. 

Two sets of farm buildings, including barns, 
stables, coach-houses, &c., at Belgriffin Park, 
under Board of Works, for Messrs. Carolin. 

Extensive alterations and improvements to 
Belmont House, Wexford, for Chas. Peacock, 
Esq. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

Ik the Dublin registration district (which extendi over 
an area of 9,745 statute acres, and had, by the Census 
of 1861, a population of 814,409), the births registered 
during the week ending May 21st, amounted to 163. 
—77 boys and 86 girls. The deaths registered dur¬ 
ing the week were 129—77 males and 62 females. 
The average number in the corresponding week of the 
previous six years was 162. Tbitteen deaths resulted 
from fever, viz., 7 from typhus, and 8 each from 
typhoid or enteric, and simple continued fever. Scarlet 
fever caused 7 deaths, measles in 1, croup in 3, and 
diphtheria in 1. Ten children died from convulsions. 
Fifteen deaths were caused by bronchitis, and 8 by 
pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs. Heart 
disease caused 6 deaths, 8 deaths were attributed to 
liver disease, 1 to nephritis or inflamation of the 
kidney, and a like number to nepbria or Bright's 
disease. Apoplexy was the cause of 4 deaths, paralysis 
of 3. Twelve persons died from phthisis or pulmonary 
consumption. 

The number of deaths registered in the entire of the 
Dublin Registration District during the week, repre¬ 
sents an annual ratio of 21 in every 1,000 of the 
population by the census in 1861. In the surburban 
district of Rathmines the annual ratio was 17 per 
1,000 ; in Donnybrook it was 22—the City of Dublin 
Hospital and the Hospital for Incurables are situated 
in this district; in Kingstown 28 deaths per 1,000 
of the population by the Census in 1861. There was 
not a death registered in Blackrock district during 
the week. 

At the Observatory of the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Phoenix Park, the mean height of the barometer dur- 


■ ing the week was 29*958 inches. The highest daily 
mean reading (30 091) occurred on Wednesday, and 
the lowest (29*819) or. Sunday. The mean tempera¬ 
ture during the week was 56*6® (the average in the 
corresponding week of the previous six years was 
51*8°); the lowest daily mean (50*5°) occurred on 
Sunday, and the highest (62*9°) on Friday. The 
temperatuie was highest on Saturday, when the 
thermometer registered 74*4®, and was lowest on 
Sunday, the mercury having fallen to 40*0®. The 
highest reading of the barometer during the week 
(30*103) occurred on Wednesday at 3.30 p.m., wind 
S.W.; and the lowest (29*807) on Sunday at 9 30 
A.u., wind S.W. The mean of the dry bulb for the 
week was 57*4°; and of the wet bulb 53*9°. The 
mean humidity of the air was *796—complete satura* 
tion being represented by 1*0. The rainfall during 
the week measured *875 in. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ancirnt Cellars of Wikchester.—D uring 
the present Government survey of Winchester, the 
cellars occupied by Messrs. Hayles Brothers, grocers, 
wine and spirit merchants, have met with considerable 
attention. They are situated in Parchment-street, on 
the site of which probably stood the church of St. 
Martin, mentioned in the thirteenth century as exist¬ 
ing in the time of Bishop Pontissara. Part of the 
debris of the church was evidently used in the con¬ 
struction of these cellars; the vaulting is of brick¬ 
work ; ten arches spring from a centre eolumn and 
rest upon nine half columns or pilasters in the side 
walls, from which again spring other arches. One 
of the pilasters has been removed, and the massive 
wall pierced so as to form a passage into another 
cellar of smaller dimensions, but of still earlier date, 
the roof of which is cotnposed entirely of blocks of 
chalk. 

Old Books. —An old Birmingham second-hand 
book catalogue of 1793 tempts, Mr. Cadby, of that 
city, to quote some of its prices, to show the change in 
the value of books: a Folio Shakspeare of 1664, by 
Heminge and Condale, in good preservation, 80s., 
worth more than thar in pounds now,—Heywood's 
“ History of Women," 2s.6d. (perhaps £8 now),—Dug- 
dale's Warwickshire, £3 (now £35), Penny Histories, 
at 7d. per quire, and Ballads at 2}d. or 8s. Gd. the 
ream (turn pence into pounds for the present price),— 
The Funny Jester, 6d. One book has gone down in 
price. Chamber’s Dictionary, 5 vols. folio, 10 guineas 
in 1793 ; it cannot be worth 10s. now. 

A Bank Strong-room. —The strong-room in the 
new branch of the National Provincial Bank at Bir¬ 
mingham is of solid masonry; it is of an irregular 
shape 17ft. by 10ft. being its greatest dimensions, and 
it is 10} feet high, with an arched roof in two spans. 
Messrs. Chubb have lined it with wrought Iron plates 
Jin. thick, connected together from the inside, and 
fitted up with iron shelving. At its further end is 
one of Chubb's fire-resisting moveable strong-rooms, 
7ft. high, 5ft. Sin. wide, and 7ft. 6in. deep, weigh¬ 
ing nearly six tons. The interior of this is fitted 
with iron shelves, and within it is another Chubb's 
safe for special securities. Tiie entrance is secured 
by a str mg-room door, the outer plate of which is 
ljin. thick, of iron and hardened steel, and it has 
12 massive bolts and two distinct locks. 

The Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden 
has been sold to Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart, 
for the sum of £60,000. It is expected that all the 
creditors will be paid in full. 

The will of the late Daniel Maclise, K.A., has been 
proved. Personalty £40,000. 

A halfpenny morning journal has been long pro¬ 
posed for London, and at last one is to be published. 
We can offer no opinion about the probabilities of its 
success or failure, but when the proprietors talk of a 
circulation of half a million or seven hundred thousand 
we think them sanguine. 

Another new comic paper is to be started in Dublin, 
under the title of Blarney. The frontispiece represents 
the people, who are determined to kiss the famous 
stone contained in Blarney Castle. 

We hear that “trade organs" are getting more 
numerous. A publication, entitled the Irish Grocer 
und Trader's Review , is to be published weekly in 
Dublin, commencing with June 4. 

A very pretty and interesting exhibition of ladies' 
fans has been opened at the South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum ; it comprises 418 articles, including a consider¬ 
able number of fan mounts: these are of many dates, 
derived from France, Japan, China, India, England, 
Spain and other countries; they were designed for 
various occasions, such as weddings, mourning, festi¬ 
vals, &c. Some of the examples have particles of 
historic interest, e.g , 9 one is described in a letter by 
Madame <le Sevigne; tbe decorations of another are 
attributed to Lebrun, this was the gift from the Ty¬ 


coon ; the stick of that is said to have belonged to 
Madame de Pompadour, therefore it may have been 
used to rap the great wig of Louis the Fifteenth him¬ 
self. For ourselves, as we have not left off wondering 
at Louis the Fifteenth, it will be long ere we care 
much for a fragment of his mistress's fan, if this be 
one.— Athenmum. 


NOTICE. 

The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately . 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
streety Dublin. 


katjss uif sumHirrxun [in a avarice 


(Town.) 
Yearly . . 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly 


s. d. 
6 0 
8 0 

1 6 


(Post) a. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 

Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application . 


MILVERTON LIMESTONE QUARRIES and LIMEWORKS 

8KIIKMS8. 

THE attention of Builders and Contractors 

X Is requested to the superior quality of the Milverton 
Limestone, which is unsurpassed for its brilliant and perma¬ 
nent color. It can be supplied of any dimensions, Hough, 
Dressed, or Polished. 

Among the many specimens of the stone In Dublin may bo 
seen the Church, Upper Ormond-quay, built in 1846, or the 
front of the new Offices of the Scottish Equitable insurance 
Company In Westmoreland-strcet. 

The superior Lime is now selling at 5£d. per hlid., at the 
Works; or at 7|d. per hhd., delivered at Dublin Terminus of 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 

Agent in Dublin, with whom samples of the stone may be seen, 

JOHN KEAN, 

2 8, KILDARE-STliEET. 


K- g .- M 
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ROLLED MALLEABLE IRON 
JOISTS AND GIRDERS, 

Of various sizes up to 20 in. deep, with 
Top and Bottom Flanges in propoi tion. 

ANGLE, TEE, CHANNEL, and all 
other forms of Rolled Iron of extraor¬ 
dinary sizes and lengths. 

For SECTIONS, PRICES, and other 
particulars, apply to 

ALFRED LEDWARD A Co., 

(Successors to Mather,Ledwakd,&Co.) 
LIVERPOOL. 

A largo assortment of Girders np to 
12 in. deep and of various lengths, kept 
in stock. 


CMALL PORTABLE OR FIXED GAS 

O WORKS for ViUas, Mansions, Railway Stations Farm 
Steadings, &e., or any Establishment where from *2ft to 5<‘ or 
more lights ure requi ed. These small works arc Loth simple, 
cheap, and effective; cun be worked by any ordinary laborer, 
and will produce Gas ..ora Coal, Cunnul, or Peat at a small 
cost. Larger sizes for Villages, Towns, and Cities. 

Prices, Plans, and every information afforded on application 
to the Manufacturer, 

JOHN EOUW£7, 

GAS ENGINEER Sc CONTRACTOR 
KILKENNY. 


r ULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

NO BAD SMF.LLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIQlir COMMODES GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
offensive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
In bedrooms, hospital words, «fcc. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deodo¬ 
rizing Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying nil 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power has been 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority* over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system Is more economical, both 
in Its first cost and its after-working, there being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply or coal and the removal of ashes for 
ordinary fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 
Prospectuses and frill information may be obtained at the 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 
(Near Capel-street) 


R oyal Hibernian academy of 

ARTS. 

- THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
IS NOW OPEN. 

Admission One Shilling Season Tickets Half-a-Crown. 
Catalogue Fourpence. 


By Order, 

M. ANGELO HAYES, R.H A , Secretary. 
Lower Abbey-street, Dublin. 
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Mabbot Street. 


R obert c. anderson, 

PLUMBER, BRASSFOUNDER, OASFITTER, Ac., 
Begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he has RE¬ 
MOVED to more extensive Premises, at 

28. LOWER ORMOND QUAY, 

where, by strict attention to business, he hopes to merit ft 
continuance of their Ordos. 

October. 1869. 

iSr Please Note the Number— ^TJgT Q_ 


jidillTlDflio l ®&e|)toprirtor of t&r {iteb 
Buiibcr ejtttutea, tit the fiesft sftple, toftft 

,___J btsfpattb, anb on the moot moderate ta mo, 

all orbrrsf be map be faboureb irntb to all branebeo of 

<*■ PRINTING. 

Office: 42 , MabbotStreet, Dublin. 


ROBERT BROWN AND SON, 

FERGUSLIE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

TtrOULD draw the attention of parties re- 

V V qulring FIRE-CLAY GOODS to the Stocks kept at thetr 
Depots, at 

66, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN, 

AND 

QUEEN’S-QUAY, BELFAST, 

Where will be found the largest, most varied, and cheapest 
assortment of Scotdi Fire-Clay Goods in Ireland, and Second 
o None in quality. 

The following, among others, are the goods kept in Stocki- 
White Fire Bricks, for faciag I Channel Blocks. 


buildings, of every design. 
White Fire Bricks, for furnace*. 


Inveit Sewer Blocks. 
Ridge Tiles. 


Glased Sewer Pipes, with patent Flooring i ilea. 


or socket mint*. 
Ornamental Chimney Cans. 
Fine Linings and Oncomings. 
Joist Shields. 

Balusters. 


Flue Covers, of all sisea. 
Gas Retorts. 

Cattle Troughs 
Horse Mangers. 

8cullery Troughs 


Wall Coping, various sixes and Flower Vases and Pedestals. 


shapes." Cow House Channel Blocks. 

Garden Edgings. Milk Coolers. 

Ornamental Quoina. Pickling Dishes. 

Finials. Ground Fir ie-Clay, &c., Ac 

Stable Favin Bricks. 

Goods can also be shipped by steamer or sailing vessel from 
Glasgow or the Works to any Port in Ireland. 

TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

Field Drainage Pipes , from 1| inch to 6 inches in bore, of 
the best quality, at moderate terms. 

Prices and all particulars on application. Inspection in¬ 
vited. 

ROBERT BROWN AND SON, 

Dublin Dkpo t— 6 6, N O R T H-W ALL. 
Belfast Depot— QUEEN’S-QUAY. 

CEMENTS. 

TOHN BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS’ 

t ) CELEBRATED 

LONDON HOMAN CEMENT, 

LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, and 
KEENE’S MARBLE CEMENTS, 

Now Sold at greatly Reduced Prices, by 

O- LAVENDER, 

60*. GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From William Tite, Esq , MP. for Bath, and Architect of the 
Royal Exchange, London. 

House of Commons, 2nd March, 1864. 
Dear Sir, —In reply to your note, I beg to say that 1 have 
used botli the sorts of Cement manufactured by your Arm. and 
that of Messrs. Francis and Son; I mean the Cement usually 
called Roman Cement, or the more recent introduction of 
Portland Cement. I believe these Cements, manufactured by 
either of your firms, to be equally good I know no differ¬ 
ence. clienth ally or practically, betwi en them; and I should 
use, and authorize to be used indifferently, either one or th« 
other. You are at liberty to use this note, if you think It ne¬ 
cessary.—1 mn, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Messrs. White & Son. (Signed) William Titk. 

From R.O. Minnie, Survey or to Board of Ordnance, London. 

War Office, Pall Mall, Ixmdon, S.W., 
3rd March, 1864. 

Gentlemen,—I n reply to your request. I have much plea¬ 
sure in stating my favourable opinion of the quality of your 
Portland and other Cements, which have been extensively 
used in the Public Works connected with the War Department 
at home and abroad, especially in several of the fortifications 
now being creeled in tills country. On all occasions within 
my know ledge the quality lias been equal to that of any other 
manufacturer, and has given great satisfaction.—I ain, gen¬ 
tlemen, your obedient servant, , r 

(Signed) R. 0. Minnie, Surveyor. 

K 0 M A N, Portland, Mastic, and other 

Cements, Pester op Paris, Wmitino, and Gypsum. 
SALMON, RICE, AND CO., 

Manufactory and Mills— CROWN-ALLEY. 
Office—S, ANGLESEY STREET DUBLIN. 


HYDRAULIC LIME AND ROMAN 

XI CEMENT, Manufactured by LLOYD, JONES, & CO., 
HALKIN WORKS, HOLYWELI, FLINTSHIRE. 

The Halkin Hydraulic Lime is being exclusively used in 
the construction of the Liverpool Docks and various Water¬ 
works, Collieries. Railways, Mines, Ac., throughout the 
Country, having been longcelebratcd for its strong Cementi¬ 
tious powers for Masonry in Water; can be supplied by Rail 
or Water to any part of the Kingdom, eitiier in lump (loose) 
or ground, packed in hags and barrels. 

The Limestone can be had in full cargoes, also their Roman 
Cement. London Portland Cement, and Plaster of Paris Im 
bags or barrels. Apply to the Works, or 

WILLIAM AARON, Managing Partner, 

49. SOUTH CASTLE STREET. LIVERPOOL. 

N.B.—A Circular and Price List will be sent post free on 
application 

WHITE BRICK. 

THE Subscribers, as Agents for Ireland for 

jL Messrs. Allan & Mann, of Glasgow, would invite the 
attention of Architects and Builders to the unrivalled Brick 
manufactured by this Firm. 

These are, in every respect, superior to any other White Brick 
manufactured. 

Samp e boxes and Price Lists will be sent free on applica¬ 
tion to 

W. D HENDERSON & SONS, 

INSURANCE BUILDING VIC 10R1A-ST., BELFAST. 

TTNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by this company, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 and 12, COltK-HILL, DUBLIN. 

DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

I CHINES.—These Machines are used upon the principal 

railways of Great Brltuin, anJ are unrivalled fur accuracy 
Specimens may be seen, and evorv information obtained from 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN 

IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVK- 

1 MENTS—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches,Conservatories, Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at their Warerooms. 

11 and 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 

1 (Incorporated A . D. 1720, by Charter of George the Firtt.) 

Chief Office— Royal Exchange, London. 

ROBERT CORBET, Agent. 

No. 5, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Firk, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Fivk Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000'insurable on the same Life. 

The cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees borne by the 
Corporation. 

No extra charge for service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with exemptions under 
Royal Charter from the liabilities of Partnership. 

A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutnal 
Societies, with the additional guarantee of a large invested 
Capital Stock. 

The advantages of modem practice, with the security of an 
Office whose resources have been tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a-Halp. 

Firk Assurances effected on every description of property 
at current rates. 

Farming Stock assured generally at 5s. per cent, per 
annum—The use of Steam Threshing Machines allowed 
without additional charge. 

Tables of Rates, Scale of Bonus declared, and all other In 
formation, may be had on application to 

’ ROBERT CORBET. Agent and Stock Broker, 
No. 5, Collegk-grken, Dublin 
*«• By whom Bank Stock, Government Stock, and Deben¬ 
tures. and all other public Securities, are daily bought, sold, 
and transferred. 







G as chandeliers and fittings, 

LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, 

BRASS WORK OF ALL KINDS 

FOR PLUMBERS, IRONMONGERS, ENGINEERS, 
AND BUILDERS, 

On the best terms by the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM CURTIS AND SONS, 

99, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 

Particular attention is being paid to the Manufacture ol 
HIGH PRESSURE WATER FITTINGS at the Factoet and 
Wholesale Warehouse, CHANCERY-LANE. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ vr 
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wAwwA METAL WQRKERS ’ 

J In Gold, Silver, Brass, and 

Wrought Iron, 

j 18 29 & 30, GRAHAM-ST. 

j fHj fl BIRMINGHAM, 

: 124, DEANSGATE, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL DOLAN, an experienced work- 

liJL man, 15 years at Minton and Co.'s. London, supplies 
and fixes Minton's Tiles, in all parts of Ireland, at Trade 
Prices. 

Address, 55. LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBLIN. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 

1. 1, Old Broad-street, and 16, Pall Mall, London. 

Instituted A.D. 18o3. 
subscribed and invested capital; 

ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this Institution are— 
MODERATE RATES; UNDOUBTED SECURITY; 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Agent; 

Dublin: Mr. PAUL ASKIN, 40. LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 

From whom Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every 
information respecting Fire and Life Assurance, may be 
obtained. 

Dublin: Printed and Published by and for the Proprietor, 
Peter Roe, at the Office, 42. Mabbot-strect. May be 
had direct from the Office, or through any Newsagent 
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The Belfast and North of Ireland 
Workmen's Exhibition. 

HIS exhibition 
was opened by 
the Mayor of Belfast 
on the 17th May, and 
closed on Saturday, 4th 
of June, by the same 
gentleman. The results 
of the exhibition are of the 
most gratifying character, 
having worthily accomplished the object for 
which it was intended—the development of 
the artistic and mechanical talents and abili¬ 
ties of the working men of the North,—and 
at the same time, unlike a great many alwrila* 
undertakings, it has proved a complete sac- 
cess in a pecuniary sense—a fact which speaks 
well for the people of Belfast, and their inte¬ 
rest in all that tends to elevate the intellect 
and improve the condition of the working 


There was a very large and interesting col¬ 
lection of every kind of manufacture peculiar 
to the North, which were classed under the 
head of “ textile fabrics, 11 including goods 
manufactured of flax, wool, and cotton. This 
section comprised hackling of flax, threads, 
needlework, designs for handkerchiefs, block 
cutting, designs for embossed ornaments in 
linen* embroidery and damask, Irish guipure 
and apploque lace, designs for tweeds, Ac.,— 
all exhibiting the advancement and growth 
of artistic principles as applied to fabrics. 

In “ Household Furniture and Upholstery” 
there are some good entries, but we regret 
to say that in many cases very little real 
artistic feeling has been displayed in the 
design, while invariably the execution of the 
articles in this section was good. 

The section for the display of “ Vegetable 
and Mineral Substances used in Arts and 
Manufactures ” contained a very interesting 
collection;—flax in its rough and dressed 
state, linen yarns and linen, starch, samples 
of manures specially adapted for the various 
crops, tobacco manufacture in its different 
stages, samples of limestone, and many 
others, which our limited space prevents our 
noticing in detail. 

Specially interesting to us was section 2, | 
which embraced architectural decorations, j 
building materials, Ac.; some good chimney- | 
pieces and mural tablets; various specimens 
of Irish granites and marbles, worked up to 
a high degree of finish; stone from Ritchie 
and Jackson's Sorabo quarries (there is a 
good bit of carving by Edward Glaney of a 
“ quaint figure,” life size, out of a solid block 
of this stone); revolving shutters ; some ex¬ 
cellent carvings in various kinds of woods; 
several figures, busts, Ac., by Belfast working 
men, displaying, with few exceptions, excel¬ 
lent taste and workmanship. 

The other sections are for the display of 
ceramic art, in which the Belleek Pottery 
Company appear to greatest advantage; 
stationery, in which Vere Foster’s exhibits 
appear to have had it all their own way; 
natural history, showing specimens of chalk, 
limestone, Ac.; and a case of British sea 


birds; miscellaneous contributions, consist* 
ing of jewellery, philosophical instruments, 
several good models, Ac. 

Next to the Fine Art Department, the 
section of the exhibition which appeared to 
excite the greatest amount of attention was 
that which contained the machinery; here 
were some beautiful specimens of various 
kinds of mechanioal contrivances which were 
exhibited working, the motive power being 
supplied by a fine turbine wheel by M ( Adam 
and Co., Belfast. The most noticeable fea¬ 
tures in this department were a model power 
loom; a machine for the manufacture of 
aerated waters, which attracted more atten¬ 
tion perhaps than any other machine in the 
department, probably owing to the fact that 
soda-water and all manner of aerated drinks 
were being made here and distributed to all 
those who had any inclination for the re¬ 
freshing beverage;—this machine belongs to 
Araott and Co., and contains within itself 
everything necessary to prepare the waters, 
fill the bottles, and cork them. A small 
turbine wheel, no larger than a model, and 
driven by a jet of water about one-eighth 
of an inch diameter, with such power as to 
enable it to work a sewing and churning 
machine, was the centre of much attraction. 
An hydraulic ram, model engines and loco¬ 
motives, model fire-escapes, fire and burglar 
proof safes, handkerchief cutting machine, 
some patent ploughs, and other agricultural 
implements make up the collection. 

Last, but by no means least, we come to 
the Minor Hall, where the fine arts are dis¬ 
played in a large collection of pictures and 
sculpture; many good, some bad, and more 
mediocre. The pictures were wretchedly 
hung, many excellent drawings being stowed 
away in obscure corners or under the win¬ 
dows, and the very best wall space occupied 
by some amateur drawings—very good, no 
doubt, in their way, but altogether unworthy 
of good places, especially when really good 
drawings were removed to make way for them. 
A great many good and valuable paintings, 
sculptures, and bronzes, some by the old 
masters, were lent by the Lord Lieutenant 
and the gentry of the neighbourhood, and 
specially noticeable among them were por¬ 
traits of Milton, Sir Edward Montague, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1546; 
Buchanan, tutor to James I.; Henry VIH., 
Schomberg, and a very noticeable full-length 
painting of O’Sullivan Bear, chief of Bantry. 
This painting was copied for the Rev. J. 
O’Laverty, P.P., M.R.I.A., Holywood, from 
the original in the College of the Noble Irish 
in Salamanca. 

Mr. Burgess exhibits some beautiful water- 
color drawings. The “ Ruins of Grey Abbey, 
Co. Down ” and “ Ancient Doorway ” of the 
abbey are singularly well drawn, the character 
of the detail being given with fidelity, and 
the coloring is extremely artistic. “ White 
Rocks, Dunluce,” in oil, and the “ Fall^ of 
the Clyde ” are also by Burgess. 

There are some paintings by working men, 
of various merit, to most of which medals 
and certificates of merit have been deservedly 
awarded. 

The sculpture consists of busts of the late 
Dr. Cooke, W. J^ffe, the late W. Clarke, Dr. 
M‘Cormac, Ac. 

We must not omit to mention some beauti¬ 
ful studies in photography, by Payne, Jen¬ 
nings, and others; the most noticeable of 
these are views of Tollymore Park (spoken 
of as a residence for the Prince of Wales), 
and Fortwilliam Park, near Belfast. 


There is a very fine and varied collection 
of old MSS. of periods dating from a.d. 1230, 
and a large assortment of old bronze utensils, 
flint arrow heads, Ac. 

We now go into a wretched little apart¬ 
ment, about 8 feet by 16 feet (formerly the 
end of one of the corridors cut off), where 
the sapient committee who undertook the 
arrangement and disposed of the Fine Art 
section have housed the architectural works; 
and here are to be found some excellent 
drawings. First of all is Mr. Lynn’s prenriated 
design for the Houses of Parliament, Sydney, 
which is so well known to our readers as to 
call for no description at our hands. Shoe 
Almshouses, Waterford, by Mr. Drew, a long 
picturesque group of buildings, the chief 
feature of which is a semicircular apsidal 
projection in the centre. Mr. Drew’s design 
for the Belfast Municipal Buildings is also 
shown in an artistic drawing. Mr. T. Hevey 
exhibits a large pen-and-ink drawing of Holy- 
wood Catholic Church, and a perspective 
drawing of his design for the entrance to the 
new Catholic Cemetery, Belfast, which pro¬ 
mises, if we are to judge from the drawing, 
to be unique and graceful; two curved wing 
walls lead back from the road to the great 
entrance gate, which is under an arch 18 feet 
to the soffit, the tympanum over the arch is 
filled with sculpture representing the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. “ A Study for a Chan¬ 
cel,” by Mr. Hevey, is a rich and attractive 
drawing, and shows a semicircular apse, with 
the ceiling highly decorated in colour. 

Mr. A. T. Jackson exhibits his drawing for 
a Presbyterian church, to be erected for Rev. 
Mr. Hanna, Belfast. 

Mr. Kendall, Holywood, has some draw¬ 
ings for various competitions—Filgate Hall, 
Ardee, Ac.; and his design for the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Holywood. 

Messrs. Boyd and Batt exhibit, on the bal¬ 
cony of the Great Hall , some four or five 
drawings: their design for Mr. Hanna’s 
church (unsuccessful), the selected design for 
Filgate Hall, Ac. 


The medals and certificates were distri¬ 
buted by the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor 
(Baron O’Hagan). From the very eloquent 
address delivered by his lordship on the 
highly interesting ocoasion, we take some 
passages:— 

“ When I left Ulster many yean ago Belfast was a 
modest town, with much intellectual activity and 
some commercial success, and a history connecting it 
with the better times of Ireland; now it has grown 
iuto a magnificent city, whose progress has been a 
marvel to the world. I remember when a single 
chimney represented that great trade which haa 
poured such prosperity amongst yon; now the chim¬ 
neys make a forest. Ton have an enormous popula¬ 
tion, and merchant princes abounding not more in 
wealth than in sleepless energy and untiring enter¬ 
prise. It seems to me that your own industrial 
success fairly entitled you to the honour of inaugu¬ 
rating a movement in favour of the working people; 
and in this exhibition it has been well begun. 
Heretofore, as you have truly said in your address, 
the children of toil have had no meed of honour. In 
the former great undertakings of this kind, the com¬ 
parative advance of nations was illustrated, and great 
capitalists and employers monopolised the place of 
honour. But that class whose labour is needful to 
clothe our life with comfort and adorn it with beauty 
were left in the shade—their merit unrecognized and 
their names unknown. It was the very old story— 

44 Sic vos non vobis melflficates apes; 

Sic vos non vobis nidiflcatis aves; 

Sic vos nan vobis vellera fertis oves; 

Sic vos non vobis aratra ducitls bevesl” 

It is time that we should change all this. It is time 
that the unseen flowers and the caverned gems of 
genius which lie bid in the workshops of the world 
should see the light, and command a grateful recog¬ 
nition. You have done a great and a good work in 
helping forward that happy consummation—and you 
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have dona it, as I conceive, in the best possible way. 
The working men themselves have been the origi¬ 
nators and the most effective promoters of the move¬ 
ment l'hev have been aided with affluent generosity 
by your wealthier citizens; but the a flair has been 
effectually their own, and they have acted for them¬ 
selves in no spirit of fanatic infidelity, or revolutionary 
frenzy, or antagonism to the supremacy of law and 
the settled order of society such as, unhappily, has 
found development in other places. They feel that 
they have enough of credit and of happiness in their 
own successful industry, and they are not ashamed 
to adopt the ancient sayiug, “ Laborare est or are." 
Heaven accepts in honest toil a hallowed incense, and 
its fruits are not less rich and ample because they are 
consecrated by the tribute of reverential gratitude to 
the Almighty Being from whom all good things come. 
Further, 1 am convinced that great social benefits 
will ari»e from the mode in which this exhibition 
has been created and conducted to its large success. 
It has brought together classes of the community 
which have been heretofore too far apart. The capi¬ 
talist and the operative, the employer ai.d the em¬ 
ployed have worked together in the most cordial 
amity; and it is impossible that they should not be 
animated by stronger sentiments of mutual trust and 
confidence on that account. They will learn to 
cherish reciprocal respect, and desire to be helpful to 
each other; and so promote that healthy consolida¬ 
tion of the body politic which exists when all its 
parts are in harmonious relations with each other, 
and all its members fulfil their several functions in 
their several spheres. As it was in “the brave days 
of old”:— 

“ When none was for a party. 

When all were for the state; 

When the rich man helped the poor man. 

And the poor man loved the great"— 

so should it be in well-ordered communities; and I 
am well convinced that the events of the past mouths 
have greatly advanced in this way the true interests 
alike of rich and poor amongst you. Another word, 
in reference to an observation of your excellent 
mayor, Which has my most hearty concurrence. He 
said that the exhibition and its accompaniments had 
tended greatly to heal divisions and remove asperities 
amongst the people of Belfast, and unite them as 
they have too rarely been united. I rejoice at this. 
It should give joy to all good men. I am the friend 
of your chief magistrate, though he differs from me 
widely on questions of the gravest moment; but 1 
am not the less his friend on that account. We have 
no difficulty in combining for common objects in the 
spirit of Christian charity and good fellowship, whilst 
we “ agree and differ” in our political and religious 
views, and there is no sort of reason why Irishmen 
universally should not learn to act iti that tolerant 
and kindly spirit, knowing that the same dear country 
—which is their common mother—claims the loving 
allegiance, and should command the devoted service 
of them all. I echo the wise aspirations of my friend, 
aod pray that this exhibition and the occurrences of 
this day may promote that union which is essential 
to Ireland's prosperity and progress, and will be 
amply adequate to the happy accomplishment of all 
her reasonable and rightful ends. I have seen last 
night and. this morning all the treasures which have 
been accumulated in this admirable building. I shall 
not attempt to refer to them in detail, or to any one 
of them. I have not time, and, if I had, 1 possess 
neither the artistic skill nor the technical vocabulary 
which might warrant me in attempting criticism. I 
can only say that I have been gratified and surprised 
by the proofs which they conclusively afford of the 
ingenuity, originality, and inventiveness of the work¬ 
ing men of Ulster; and that in far larger and more 
pretentions exhibitions I have seen no such demon¬ 
strations of £he?e excellent qualities. Surely, the 
value of your enterprise needs no better assertion than 
is thus afforded ; for without it those qualities would 
Jhave been undeveloped, and their possessor without 
the distinction which is so eminently their due. But 
I must hurry to a dose. I cannot, as 1 have said, 
•peak of the individual works which have given me 
so much pleasure, but I should fail in my duty if, on 
snch an occasion as this, I did not congratu ate yon 
on the success of the great industries which distin¬ 
guish Belfast, and in which it can hold its place with 
any portion of the British Empire. One of those 
industries haa been famous since the Pyramids were 
founded —the great linen industry; and of that in¬ 
dustry your province at this moment is, not geo¬ 
graphically, but effectually, the greatest centre in the 
world. The exhibitors have shown with what ex¬ 
quisite skill they cau prosecute every branch of it 
through, all its stages—from the green fibre and the 
preparation of the flax up to the snowy cambric and 
the marvellous damasks of Ardoyne and Lisburn, 
which are prized through all the palaces of Europe. 
Ou another branch of your trade 1 rejoice to congra¬ 
tulate you. It has grown into existence since I was 
A boy, and it has filled the earth with fame. I speak 
iof the construction of machinery, in which I do not 


think you need dread any competition. In the moat 
distant countries you find your customers—on the 
steppes of Russia and by the borders of “ Old Nile 
and 1 believe your excellent machines command a 
market even in England. Only another word. 
Tour shipbuilding, I learn, flourishes amazingly, and 
you are enabled to make profitable contracts with the 
Government for iron-clad vessels. This is highly 
satisfactory—not because you are in relations with 
the Treasury as receiving bounty or seeking aid, but 
because you are capable of doing work which it is 
the interest of the State to purchase. It ia thus you 
have advanced, and thus yon will continue to prosper 
—not through the patronage of Cabinets or parties, 
but through your own brave self-reliance and ener¬ 
getic self-assertion. I trust it will ever be so, and, 
if it be, your prosperity, great as it is, is yet only in 
its infancy. You have reached that stage of progress 
at which retrogression is not to be feared, save 
through your own default.” 


[After our leading article was written and in 
type, we received the following paper on 
the same subject, from the pen of a valued 
correspondent in the northern capital.] 

This exhibition has proved a great financial 
success. It was the only local exhibition 
held in Ireland preparatory to the Workmen's 
International exhibition to be held in London 
early next month, and as such excited con¬ 
siderable local interest. The undertaking 
was first promoted by publio meetings held 
in August last year, and a general committee 
of some thirty-five gentlemen was formed. 
Subsequently, on the 18th of September a 
working men's committee was formed of 
sixty-four members, well representing the 
various trades, and included architects, 
builders, sculptors, draughtsmen, engineers, 
designers, Ac. Snch an organisation was 
sufficient to get up a really creditable dis¬ 
play, had the promoters made their prepa¬ 
rations in time. Little, however, was really 
done until the formation of a small executive 
committee on the 8rd February last. This 
committee worked hard in the short time 
they had to prepare, and what has been done 
was the result of their untiring zeal. In 
addition to the ordinary purposes of other 
exhibitions, it was intended that this exhibi¬ 
tion should serve, as far as possible, the 
purpose of a school of technical education. 
The various processes of manufacture were 
to have been exhibited and explained, and 
every workman employed in the production 
of the articles exhibited was to have an 
opportunity of showing his skill in his own 
special trade. The number of workman ex¬ 
hibitors, however, was so small it was found 
impossible to carry this out fully. The pro. 
cesses of manufacture were shown only in 
a few cases, as, for example, the manufacture 
of matches and the manufacture of flax, and 
it was difficult in most cases to distinguish 
what was really the work of individual work¬ 
men. 

So far, then, the scheme was not adopted 
as freely as it might have been by the work¬ 
men themselves, who were thereby given 
every opportunity of displaying their indi¬ 
vidual skill; and taking into account the 
influence of the promoters of the organisa¬ 
tion under which, the undertaking was set on 
foot, the extensive manufacturers of the 
locality, the number and skill of Belfast 
workmen, their exhibition in the Ulster Hall 
was not anything like whkt might be expected 
from them. Indeed, had the exhibition been 
confined to the exhibits of workmen only, 
there would be very little that was attractive 
or promising in the display. For this reason 
the committee solicited contributions from 
manufacturers, but the time allowed for pre¬ 
paring articles was bo small that few manu¬ 


facturers availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting their goods; hence the 
producers who so creditably maintained the 
reputation of Belfast in the great international 
exhibitions of Dublin, London, and Paris 
were almost wholly absent or unrepresented, 
and the display of manufactured goods was 
confined to such articles as could be at any 
time collected from the local establishments. 
The committee also appealed 411 to the nobility, 
gentry, and manufacturers of the province for 
the loan of works of art, pictures, oil paint¬ 
ings, engravings, drawings, photographs, 
sculpture, antiquities, curiosities, scientific 
novelties, objects of natural history, flowers, 
plants, decorations, Ac.," and the appeal was 
readily responded to by all sections of the 
community, from his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant down to the working mechanic; 
and the result was that a fine-art gallery was 
formed that added considerably to the interest 
of the exhibition, and contributed in no small 
degree to the financial success of the under¬ 
taking. 

As the exhibition was mainly intended to 
encourage working men, the medals awarded 
were confined to that class; but the jurors 
were permitted, in cases of special merit, to 
award certificates of merit outside the working 
classes. Had this arrangement been carried 
oat, holders of certificates of merit might 
reasonably consider their award superior to 
the workmen's medals; but unfortunately 
the jurors of the several sections did not 
make their awards on the same plan. Some 
seemed to consider the certificate of merit a 
third-class award, while others made it the 
only and proper award for manufacturers. 
The result is, that the strangest anomalies 
occurred: for example, in one class a manu¬ 
factory—say the Belleek Pottery Works— 
obtains only a certificate of merit—really the 
highest award the jurors could make,—while 
in another class a clumsy bird-cage, the work 
of some amateur country workman, obtains 
the same award, because the article is not 
considered worthy of a medal of the first or 
second class. 

We may pass over section I., which includes 
“Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances 
used in arts and manufactures," by expressing 
the regret of the jurors “ that in a section 
which was intended to exhibit a representation 
of the rich supply of materials for manufac¬ 
turers which this province affords, the con¬ 
tributions have not been more numerous. 
The mineral wealth of the north of Ireland 
has not been adequately represented; and 
the collection of iron ores only imperfectly 
shows the immense extent of this valuable 
material." 

And if we take up section H.—“ Architec¬ 
tural Embellishments, Building Materials 
and Contrivances "—we have a very fair speci¬ 
men of what the whole exhibition was, and 
the freedom with which the jurors multiplied 
awards. Perhaps no town in the kingdom 
that has made such rapid improvements in 
its architecture as Belfast, and few districts 
could compare with Belfast in the variety 
and value of its building materials, and yet 
the improvements in construction, modes of 
ventilation, variety of decoration, and exten¬ 
sive assortment of materials were scarcely 
represented, and yet the jurors state in their 
report that in their opinion “ a more credit¬ 
able display of taste, ability, and education 
could not he produced in any town of equal 
population in the three kingdoms;" whereas 
the catalogue shows that if we exclude some 
chimney-pieces as may he had in any marble 
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yard, a few earrings, and a group of plaster 
casts, rery little else is left. The jurors also 
state, “the particular object the executive 
committee have had in the establishment of 
such an exhibition—viz., the display of talent 
and industry of the artizan classes—has 
placed the jurors under the necessity of ex¬ 
cluding from the list of prizes a number of 
most interesting and valuable specimens of 
work, the exhibitors of such occupying the 
position of employers of labour ”; and yet we 
find from the published list that every exhi¬ 
bitor, with the exception of four, obtained a 
prize, the four being— 

No. 12. Polished Woods from Canada, ex¬ 
hibited by Chamber of Commerce. 

No. 19. Holden’s Patent Horse-shoeing— 
Thomas Holden. 

Nos. 25, 26. Teak Framing—J. P. Corry, 
J.P. 

No. 15. Fire-clay Goods—Ferguslie Co., 
Glasgow. 

The whole exhibition, however, proved 
what might be done in proper time, because, 
if such as the recent display could be got up 
in a few months or weeks, there can be no 
doubt but a really creditable local exhibition 
could be got up if proper time was taken to 
prepare for it; and it is to be hoped that the 
financial success of this, the first exhibition, 
will stimulate the promoters to undertake at 
some future time an exhibition worthy of the 
industry, wealth, and genius of Belfast. 


PARAFFIN GREASE for GAS-MAKING. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained re¬ 
specting the probable future of the British 
mineral oil trade—whether it be supposed 
that the oil wells of America are able to meet 
the steadily increasing demand of the whole 
world, or whether, as most of the best in¬ 
formed believe, the growth of this universal 
demand must outreach the possibility of sup¬ 
ply from this single source—it is quite certain 
that there can be no possible prosperity among 
the British oil masters unless they find a 
means of utilising their heavy products. Past 
experience has proved to demonstration that 
even when the existing works are but half 
employed they can glut the market with 
lubricants—that all the avenues of demand 
for fine lubricating oil, for mixed spindle oils, 
for hot and cold neck greases, for common 
black grease suitable for pit chains, cogs, 
lorries, &c., are choked up immediately the 
price of burning oil rises sufficiently to induce 
the oil masters to light only one-half of their 
fires, and that presently the whole question 
of profit or loss must depend upon what can 
be done with the heavy products. This being 
the case, there can be no better subject for 
the united consideration and effort of the 
British oil masters—English, Welsh, and 
Scotch—than this question. We informed 
our readers some time ago of what had been 
done by one enterprising Welsh oil master 
in obtaining a large contract to supply the 
Dublin Gas Company with black grease at a 
low, but still a remunerative price. This gas 
company, which really does supply its cus¬ 
tomers with gas of high illuminating power, 
had hitherto obtained from the Leeswood 
district large quantities of curly cannel, pay¬ 
ing a high price at the pit’s mouth, then a 
further charge for carriage to Connah’s-quay, 
and further for shipment from this port (on 
the Dee) to Dublin. They learned, however, 
that by distilling the cannel or shale on the 
spot, then separating the light volatile burn¬ 
ing oils and spirit, that there remained be¬ 
hind, in the most concentrated possible form, 
just the material which the gas-maker re¬ 
quires—that from which the most highly 
illuminating gas is produced. One ton of 
this produces as much gas as several tons of 
cannel, and thus the cost of carriage is pro¬ 
portionally diminished; and carriage being 
so important an item in the cost of coal for 


all gas-works situated at great distances from 
cannel pits, this is a matter of primary im¬ 
portance. 

But this is not all. There is another very 
important advantage gained by the gas-maker 
who uses the heavy paraffin residuum. One 
serious objection to the use of cannel, espe¬ 
cially the richer qualities, is that, besides 
the gas which comes over, there is always a 
certain quantity of vapour which will not 
continue in the gaseous state, but condenses 
into a liquid, which rests in every down bend 
of the gas pipes, and causes obstructions and 
other annoyances, besides some amount of 
serious danger when it accumulates in the 
gasometer, and swims on the surface of the 
water of the gasometer tanks ; for the liquid 
which thus condenses is the light oil or spirit 
of the oil distiller—benzine or benzole, as it 
is otherwise called—which is all removed by 
the first distillation of the oil master, who 
supplies the residuum. 

Our object in reminding our readers of 
these facts is to induce the trade, either by 
individual effort or, better still* by associated 
effort, to utilise this dull season in pushing 
this enterprise further. In France and Ger¬ 
many the example of the Dublin Gas Com¬ 
pany has been largely followed, and we feel 
satisfied that it only rests with the oil masters 
themselves to make the use of paraffin grease, 
as a source of highly illuminating gas, almost 
universal in places where cannel cannot be 
easily procured. All the London and sub¬ 
urban gas companies [ought to use it, and 
would use it if they understood its value. 
Anybody who has been over the yards of these 
companies will have seen a neatly-stacked 
reserve of the richest guality of cannel, which 
has cost the company nearly 40s. per ton as 
it stands there. On inquiry it will be found 
that this is held in reserve for foggy weather, 
illuminations, or any other sudden increase 
of demand, and it is thus reserved because it 
contains so much more gas per ton than any 
other coal, and that gas of such high illumi¬ 
nating power that some degree of dilution is 
permissible. As one ton of black grease is 
not only equivalent to several tons of this 
choice reserved cannel, but has the further 
advantage of being capable of much more 
rapid distillation , its value as a reserve is 
incomparably greater. It bears the same 
relation to cannel that Liebig’s extract of 
meat does to the beef—and just as the extract 
can be digested, absorbed, and converted into 
blood so much more rapidly than the beef 
can, so can the black grease be distilled and 
converted into gas with correspondingly 
greater rapidity than cannel coal. 

But this is not the only way in which this 
material may with special advantage be ap¬ 
plied to gas-making purposes. For private 
gas-works it is as unquestionably the best 
obtainable material. The great objection to 
such gas-works is the nuisance of the “ puri¬ 
fiers,^ and their stinking residues of saturated 
lime. By the use of paraffin grease these 
would be almost superseded, as the gas thus 
made is nearly pure. The quantity of lime 
required, if any, would be reduced to about 
one-tenth, or the quantity remaining the same, 
it need be changed only one-tenth as often. 
The very high illuminating power of gas made 
from this material (double that of eommon 
coal gas) would diminish the quantity of gas 
required to about one-half, and correspond¬ 
ingly reduce the dimensions and cost of the 
meter, and all the other apparatus. 

All these advantages certainly may be 
achieved, and by their achievement the use of 
private gas-works would be greatly increased, 
but first of all it is necessary that the subject 
should be better understood than at present; 
that a well-arranged series of experiments 
should be made in order to determine the 
best and simplest method of using the paraffin 
grease, and the form of retort, &c., best adap¬ 
ted for its use in private gas-works. We have 
reported the proceedings of various prelimi¬ 
nary organisations of oil masters, some of 
which have probably been very useful, but 
here is an object for which all the united 
powers of the trade should combine, and do 
so now , while the trade is quiet, and when 


proper attention to the subject is possible. 
We will not carry our suggestions further 
into detail, or express any opinion as to 
whether the trade should engage its own 
chemist or offer a prize, or assist any inventor 
who may bring forward a promising scheme, 
or otherwise, but we do most earnestly urge 
that “ something should be done.” 

In order to operate upon the large gas 
companies, immediate action is absolutely 
necessary. Some experiments must be made 
by those who have not already gone into the 
subject, and this is the season when there is 
space and time for experimenting at gas¬ 
works. Besides this, the question of con¬ 
tracts for winter supply is now under con¬ 
sideration of the gas companies, and there¬ 
fore this is the time for directors to be 
awakened to a sense of the importance of 
using this material as a reserve. The oil 
masters should bring the subject at once 
under their attention, and meet them liber¬ 
ally in the way of supplying samples for 
experiments, so that, by beginning their in¬ 
vestigations at owe , they may have their 
arrangements all cut and dried in time for 
the season of short days, long nights, and 
London fogs.— Oil Trade Review . 


THE DESIGN “ IN MEMORIAM.” 

We print below a paper which has been circu¬ 
lated by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, 
pointing out the advantages of a two-arch 
stone bridge in place of the present Carlisle 
Bridge. We refer on another page to our 
error in last issue with respect to this design 
having received the second prize. 

The Builder of the 4th inst., in a short 
paragraph under the heading of “ Carlisle 
Bridge, Dublin,” says :— 

“ It has been stated that the design by Messrs. 
Lanyon end Co. is to be carried out at the estimated 
cost of £60,000 ; and the citizens of Dublin are in¬ 
quiring why Mr. Charles Geoghegan's plan, which 
would give all they want for £30,000, Messrs. 
Courtney and Co. having offered to do the work for 
that sum, should be superseded. We have not yet 
seen any sufficient answer to this inquiry.” 

Several of our fellow-citizens who are in 
favor of Mr. Charles Geoghegan’s economic 
plan for facilitating the traffic over this bridge, 
have remarked to us that no opinions have 
been obtained from eminent professional 
engineers by those who urge that the founda¬ 
tions of the present structure are insecure , and 
therefore would not be able to bear the great 
weight of iron which is proposed to be placed 
on them by Mr. G. We trust that when the 
matter is somewhat more ripe for final settle¬ 
ment, and that it has been discovered where 
the requisite funds are to come from, fair 
play will be shown to all the competitors. 
We must be friends of all. 

It would appear now that the “ Port and 
Docks Board ” alone have the power of final 
decision respecting bridges over the river, 
and that a large majority of that body are in 
favor of a one-span iron bridge. We under¬ 
stand that the reports, transactions, &c., in 
reference to the bridge are being printed, and 
will shortly be issued for the information of 
the parties interested. 

Messrs. Lanyon and Co. say:— 

The problem we have in this design undertaken to 
solve is—How to construct a bridge the full width of 
Sackville-street, at a minimum cost, and of the most 
permanent materials, having a level roadway, a 
maximum waterway, and one which would achttecr- 
turally harmonise with the principal buildings of the 
city. 

In the first place, we would submit that the bridge 
is of stone, a material that admits of no question, pos¬ 
sessing as it does such superior advantages in every 
respect, and more particularly in this case, over 
iron, in its completeness, stability, rigidity, economy, 
and permanence. In its completeness, by its over¬ 
coming all the difficulties of the bridge problem. In 
its rigidity and stability, by being perfect in both 
respects—two points that can never bo obtained in au 
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iron bridge, as there mast always be more or less 
vibration, expansion, and contraction In its 
economy, from its being offered to be carried into exe¬ 
cution by one of the first firms in the building trade 
for the sum of £50,000, which sum includes £6,000 as 
the value of the angle and other towers, which would, 
therefore, reduce the cost to £44,000 for the bridge 
proper—a sum less than any single-arch iron bridge 
can be put up for. In its permanence, by its being 
executed in granite or limestone, which, humanly 
speaking, are everlasting, it being a well-known tact 
that iron is not durable, and requires constant paint¬ 
ing and repairing. 

It is proposed to cross the river by two spans of 64 
feet each, which affords the following great advan¬ 
tages In the first place, the waterway is obstructed 
to the least possible extent, contingent upon a level 
roadway and a properly constructed superstructure, 
as, if the bridge were an iron arch of one span, in order 
to keep the plates, girders, &c., clear of high water, 
which would, of course, be perfectly essential to 
avoid the prejudicial action of brackish and impure 
water on the metal, it would be necessary to carry the 
side abutments so far into the river as would in point 
of waterway be less by some feet than the waterway 
provided by the two-arch bridge. It has been sug¬ 
gested by some that the central pier must prove in¬ 
jurious, by dividing the scour of the river, and thus 
endanger the present quay walls, &c. We submit 
such cannot be the case, as, from the extreme breadth 
of the bridge, the current most impinge on the abut¬ 
ments, and from thence, ofcourse, rebound again into 
the centre of the river, at a point but little below the 
bridge. The projection of the abutments will also 
have a cushion of dead water along and against the 
quay walls. 

Looking at it in an architectural point of view, 
the effect is greatly enhanced by the double arch, 
which gives great character to the bridge, and makes 
it, as it should bo, a prominent feature in uniting the 
classic and handsome public buildings on either side 
of the river. 

By the adoption of two arches we are enabled to 
get a perfectly level roadway across from the site of 
the O’Connell Memorial in Sackville-street, and a 
bridge constructed on the most perfect principles of 
stability and economy by the use of stone for the en¬ 
tire work. 

We would here venture to suggest that another 
strong point in favour of the two-arch stone bridge is 
that all the materials required are native, that the 
design is by an Irishman, and should be carried into 
execution by Irishmen, and thus the cost of the bridge 
would be spent in and for the good of our country. 

The towers that form a feature in the decoration of 
the bridge are not constructionally necessary, and we 
would suggest that they might be considerably re¬ 
duced in size, and correspondingly in cost; but some 
such treatment as these towers would add very 
greatly to the dignity and effect of the whole struc¬ 
ture. Niches are formed in the towers, to receive 
statues of illustrious men (placing thestatues in niches, 
independent of increasing the effect of the figures, has 
the advantage of doing away with the appearanco of 
incompleteuess which would result unless the whole 
of the isolated pedestal were occupied). In this way 
the towers, as architectural features, are complete 
with or without the statues, which might be added 
hereafter by decrees. The angle towers are large 
enough at the base to serve some useful purpose. 
They occupy positions where public conveniences are 
much required, and might be applied to this purpose; 
their interior may be approached by descending a few 
steps from the footpath, in the quadrant projection, 
which would than make the entrunce as private as 
posrible; the interior is open to the top. Another 
most essential point they would serve would be ss 
approaches to the chambers for machinery, &c., and 
to the sub-way which is intended to be made under 
the Liffey to carry the large sewage and other pipes 
through from the south to the north side. This 
work, it is suggested by the City Engineer, should be 
carried on simultaneously with the bridge, and thus 
save the enormous cost of a second cofferdam. The 
formation of the central pier would, of course, aid in 
this saving, and be most useful as a means of getting 
ventilation or even light to the subway. 

We propose to carry out the work in sections, and 
not to take down the present bridge until we open 
for traffic as great a width of the new bridge as may 
be equal to the existing bridge, and thus there will 
be no inconvenience to the public. 


SUN STUDYING. 

The observation of the changes which con¬ 
stantly occur in the appearance of the sun, 
seems now to be the most popular branch of 
astronomical research, and many hundreds of 
students make this their principal work. The 
intensity of the solar rays is so great in an 
unclouded sky that, except when near the 


horizon, we cannot bear to look at him with 
the naked eye, and the intensity is many 
times increased when the telescope is em¬ 
ployed. Coloured glasses have been used for 
several years past; these Btop most of the 
heat rays, and materially diminish the light. 
Recently a novel method of dealing with the 
difficulty has been employed. The object 
(largest) glass of the telescope is covered 
with a thin film of silver, which answers the 
purpose admirably, but is rather an expensive 
luxury; especially as it renders the instru¬ 
ment useless for any other purpose than for 
observations of the sun. Another plan is 
now becoming quite popular: the solar rays 
are received on a small portion of a mirror, 
and thence reflected through a lens, on a 
sheet of white paper, where the image may 
be studied at leisure without fatigue to the 
eye. One apparatus used for this purpose 
gives an image of the sun of more than seven 
feet in diameter, and renders easy the study 
of the changes in the form and location of 
the spots which are now very numerous, this 
being near the time of their maximum. 

In a recent lecture on the subject, Miss 
Maria Mitchell ventured the prediction that 
the time is not far distant when the terrible 
accidents and revolutions occurring in the 
solar photosphere will be found each morning 
in the daily newspapers, side by side with the 
telegraphic intelligence from all parts of our 
own globe. She is probably right. Viewed 
as phenomenal changes these variations are 
of exceeding interest to scientific readers, 
whose numbers are rapidly increasing; but the 
record of these revolutions will also be of great 
practical value when we arrive at a knowledge 
of these effects on the earth’s surface. 

Consider for a moment that the sun is 
(probably) the sole source of light and heat 
to our globe. He presents to us a surface 
equivalent to about 569,758,000,000 square 
miles of perpendicular area. From this we 
receive on an average of at least 180 degrees 
of heat, reckoning the absolute zero at 120 
degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit, and 
many physicists have estimated it as much 
more than this. A large spot sometimes 
covers one part in ten thousand of the appa¬ 
rent Bolar surface, which is a reduction of 
one-third of a degree in temperature aU over 
the earth’s surface, and also causes a dim¬ 
inution in the amount of moisture evaporated 
to descend in the form of rain. Now the 
limits of useful vegetation are very small, 
giving a range of barely 50 degrees in the 
case of cereals, below which they are chilled 
out of growth, and above which they are 
parched up. The long continuance of one 
large spot, therefore, makes a difference of 
nearly three-quarters of one per cent, in the 
amount of power by which graiD is made to 
grow. And several of these spots are some¬ 
times seen at the same instant, making in the 
aggregate a difference of two or three per 
cent. We know, too, that the general health 
varies with meteorological conditions. Some 
years ago the celebrated astronomer, Sir John 
Herschel, constructed a table of sun spots for 
a series of years, and compared them with 
the fluctuations in the price of wheat in the 
London market. He failed to discover any 
certain relation between the two, but possibly 
because the numerous other causes which 
help to determine the price of wheat were 
not taken into the account. The indications 
all point to the probability that many of our 
most important meteorological conditions 
will, ere Ion**, he found to vary with the 
amount of brilliant sun surface presented to 
us. This ascertained, and the connection 
known, it will not be difficult to identify gene¬ 
ral statistical conditions therewith, though 
we may not be able to apply the discoveries 
to the determination of local changes. 

We are daily becoming more and more 
cognizant of the fact that scientific research 
has a vital bearing on the details of practical 
life. Time was when the philosopher was 
accounted a vagarist; and the truth is that 
he generally merited the appellation. For¬ 
merly philosophers dealt with theory only, 
and cared little for facts, or manufactured 
facts to meet these theories. That was of no 


use to the world, except as it paved the way 
to something better; iust as tne play of the 
child develops muscle for the work of the man. 
The scientist of the present day searches for 
facts, and throws ruthlessly aside the most 
venerable theory if it does not square with 
the latest discoveries. The other distinctive 
feature in modern research, and its crowning 
glory, is that it is devoted to the improvement 
of the human race; each new fact as it arises, 
is sought to he turned to account, and if we 
fail to immediately perceive “ the good of it,” 
we may rest assured that some one else will 
utilize it, and that speedily. We are thus 
hopeful that the sun studies of our own day 
will develop truths of great interest and use¬ 
fulness, and that though much time is spent 
in the effort, and some have been physically 
blinded in the research, it will prove of prac¬ 
tical benefit to society, in addition to the 
mere broadening of oar mental powers, and 
the extending of onr knowledge of what is 
going on in the universe around us.— Ameri¬ 
can Builder . 


THE CASE OF DOOLIN v. DIXON. 
We have been informed that a paper by Jas. 
H. Owen, Esq., on the snhject of this case, 
published in onr No. for 1st of April last, has 
given offence to some of the witnesses exa¬ 
mined on behalf of the defendant. We can 
only say, on behalf of Mr. Owen and ourselves, 
that it was never intended by him in writing 
that paper, nor by us in its publication, to 
give personal offence to any of the witnesses 
examined in the case; and if any annoyance 
has been caused to any of them by its pub¬ 
lication, we beg to offer them our sincere 
apologies, and to withdraw any expression 
that may have seemed to reflect upon their 
character or veracity. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

A general meeting of the members was held 
on Monday evening, at the Academy House, 
Dawson-street. The chair was occupied by 

The Rev. Professor Jellett, F.T.C.D. 

Dr. Sigerson, F.L.S., read a paper entitled 
“ Further Researches on the Atmosphere.’* 
Having mentioned that some of his previous 
discoveries had been confirmed by later in¬ 
vestigators, he proceeded to detail the results 
of his examination of special atmospheres. 
His lecture was illustrated with large diagrams 
representing some of the objects discovered. 
In “ Iron factory air ” he found carbon, ash, 
and iron. The iron was in hollow bombs, 
about one-two-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. Their shell was computed to he 
oue-thirty-thousandths of an inch thick, and 
the iron was then translucid. In “ Shirt 
factory air ” there were filaments and frag¬ 
ments of linen und cotton with miniature 
eggs. The atmosphere of threshing and oat- 
mills had fibres, fragments, starch-grains and 
spores. “ Scutch-mills,” as now made, from 
the character and quantity of the spongy, 
spiky dust, and its evil effects, he declared to 
be human slaughter-houses. By a suggested 
alteration the dust could he sent away from 
the workers, and many lives and much suffer¬ 
ing saved. In the air of “Printing-offices” 
antimony was expected, and Dr. Sullivan’s 
analysis confirmed the belief. Antimony 
is probably present to an injurious extent 
in the air of type foundries. “ Stable air ” 
was shown to contain (along with spores 
and moth scales and ovules) cuticle scales 
and hairs. Hairs and cuticle were also 
present in hairdressers’ air. Some appalling 
revelations of the contents of “ dissecting 
hall airs ” were made. “ Smokers’ air ”—the 
smoke was microscopically examined, and 
found to contain globules of nicotine—a 
poison. The air inhaled by tea-tasters ‘was 
found to be a shower of tea drops, each con¬ 
taining fibres, tissue, and globules of a power¬ 
fully narcotic oil. Dr. Sigerson concluded by 
stating the conclusions at which he had arrived 
with regard to lung functions and contagion. 
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THE NEW THEATRE IN GRAFTON 
STREET. 

’he Bight Hon. the Attorney-General sat in 
he Council Chamber, Dublin Castle, yester- 
ay afternoon, and delivered judgment in the 
etition in this matter. 

This application is one asking a patent 
uthorising the memorialists—the Messrs, 
lunn—to open a third theatre in Dublin, on 
he ground that (as they allege) the minor 
heatre in Brunswick-street fails, both in 
.ccommodation and entertainment, to meet 
he requirements of the community; and as 
egards the larger theatre in Hawkins’-street, 
ipon the ground that the public taste at the 
iresent day demands for its gratification a 
ilass of performances, musical and dramatic, 
vhich the Theatre Boyal, Hawkins’-street, 
loes not and cannot satisfactorily supply, 
ind that the advantages to the public pro¬ 
posed to be conferred in the new theatre can 
be given in it at prices of admission which 
will render its establishment a decided boon, 
not alone to the general public, but to persons 
of refined taste, and yet of means too limited 
to seek the gratification of that taste at any 
but moderate expense. The real questions 
here must be—is it for the public advantage, 
having regard to all the circumstances, that 
a third theatre should be provided for the 
recreation of the citizens of Dublin ? and do 
the persons presenting the memorial now 
under our consideration offer such evidence 
of their bond fule intention and means of 
building and carrying on a theatre of the 
proper character, provided the patent for 
which they apply shall be granted to them ? 
Now, in considering the former of these 
questions, we have had to regard the fact 
unfavourable to the memorialists of the re¬ 
fusal, first in 1857, and again in 1867, by our 
predecessors in office to report in favour of 
like applications for patents to establish a 
third theatre in Dublin. It has been argued 
on the part of the applicants that we should 
not deal with these decisions as binding us 
in the same manner as judicial decisions from 
courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction. We agree 
in that as an abstract proposition ; but if the 
circumstances were the same, we think we 
ought to be largely influenced by the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by our predecessors. The 
application for the patent has been opposed 
by three parties—the representatives of the 
Theatre Boyal, the representatives of the 
minor theatre in Brunswick-street, and by 
Mr. Vereker, who appeared as counsel for the 
Exhibition Palace Company. I may dispose 
of this last opposition by saying that it re¬ 
solved itself into an application for the post¬ 
ponement of the inquiry, which we thought 
it our duty to refuse, and subsequent events 
have fully established the propriety of our 
decision. The opposition on the part of the 
owner and lessee of the Queen’s Theatre 
we deem insufficient to induce us to refuse 
our sanction to the application. In an¬ 
other respect, moreover, the opposition in 
the mere interest of this theatre cannot 
prevail. In 1857 an application for a third 
theatre was made by a Mr. Boswell, and the 
owner of the Queers Theatre having under¬ 
taken to make alterations and improvements 
in it, the application was refused ; but, the 
danger of competition being past, the under¬ 
taking seems to have been forgotten, and 
there is no evidence that the promised im¬ 
provements in the Queen’s Theatre have been 
carried out. Then what is the position put 
forward by the lessee of the Theatre Boyal ? 
His case is that, as regards the production of 
the drama in general, the house is entirely a 
failure; that the pantomime at Christmas 
and the Italian opera in the autumn are the 
only sources of profit; that in the spring and 
early summer the receipts are barely sufficient 
to maintain the company until the period 
arrives for closing the theatre for the summer 
and autumn, thus leaving the inhabitants of 
Dublin substantially without a place of thea¬ 
trical amusement until the Theatre Boyal 
opens for the coBtly entertainment of the 
great Italian opera. Now, all this seems not 
altogether a satisfactory reason for proposing 
that no person should be permitted, at his 


own risk, to supply throughout the year to 
the citizens of Dublin rational and attractive 
theatrical entertainments other than the 
pantomime and the great Italian opera. It 
is suggested by the advocates of the Theatre 
Boyal that this failure of the Theatre Boyal 
in every species of entertainment but the 
pantomime and the Italian opera is solely 
attributable to the hopeless and irremediable 
want of theatrical taste in the inhabitants 
and visitors of Dublin. Now, on the part of 
the Messrs. Gunn, it is said, on the other 
hand, first, that the lessee of the Theatre 
Boyal fails to accommodate himself to the 
tastes of the day, and perseveres in the 
monotonous and unvarying production of 
what is called the “regular” or “legitimate” 
drama, an entertainment which is confessedly 
insufficient to enable a theatre devoted wholly 
or chiefly to its performance to be successful 
as a pecuniary speculation. The lessee of 
the Theatre Boyal himself declares that this 
kind of performance does not “ draw ” either 
in London or amongst ourselves; and the 
fact is lamented as evidence of a deteriorated 
public taste. This question of taste we do 
not mean to discuss. We have here to ask 
ourselves not what ought to be, but what is 
the dramatic taste of our day. It certainly 
is not for us to assume the office of guiding 
the public in its selection of an amusement. 
Our sole duty and our sole right in the matter 
is, so far as is practicable, to look to the pro¬ 
tection of public morals, and to take what 
steps we may think necessary and have in 
our power for this purpose. That done, 
public taste must follow its own promptings. 
It is further argued against the Theatre 
Boyal that its internal arrangements are 
lamentably deficient in regard of the comfort 
and accommodation of the audience, that it 
is badly ventilated, its means of ingress and 
egress entirely inadequate, and the seats so 
arranged in the boxes as to inflict the utmost 
personal discomfort on the occupants. As 
regards the means of egress, it is said they 
are improved ; as regards the ventilation and 
seats, it has been suggested that they would 
be improved ; but we are of opinion that this 
improvement should have been long since 
effected, and we cannot refuse our acquies¬ 
cence to Dr. Seeds when, in an argument 
able and exhaustive, terse and condensed, he 
said that it would be gross injustice to Messrs. 
Gunn to refuse their application upon the 
ground that an improvement would be effected 
in the Theatre Boyal under the compulsion 
of the application which they now brought 
forward at great expense. But, again, how¬ 
ever capable the Theatre Royal may be of 
improvements tending to increased comfort 
and accommodation for those attending the 
performances carried on there, its mere di¬ 
mensions, it is said, and we think with great 
force, render it unfit for several of those 
performances. Assuming for a moment that, 
by making certain alterations in the house, 
and by representing the class of dramatic 
performances in it which the memorialists 
calculate will fill, or nearly fill the theatre 
which they propose to build, an equal number 
of persons might, for a time, be induced to 
go to Hawkins’-street, that number would 
not more than half fill the latter theatre. 
Now, the experience of every one knowing 
anything of places of public amusement must 
tell him that nothing renders them so attrac¬ 
tive as the fact of a full attendance. Theatre¬ 
going people as often ask, “ What kind are 
the houses ?” as they inquire, “ What sort 
are the performers ?” Amd * theatre too 
large for the number of persons who may, in 
ordinary ch mmstances, be fairly calculated 
on as likely 1 1 attend its representations, will 
by that very fact in all probability be deprived 
of half the visitors which it otherwise would 
have ; and while the large size of the theatre 
thus tends to diminish the numbers of the 
audience, it increases the necessary expendi¬ 
ture of the edifice and company, thus render¬ 
ing the undertaking less likely to be remu¬ 
nerative to its proprietor. But on the part 
of Mr. Harris, it is asserted that the result 
of establishing another theatre would be to 
compel the closing of the Theatre Boyal. 


Now we doubt that we could regard this as 
sufficient ground for refusing the patent. 
We should, indeed, in such circumstances, 
feel the deepest reluctance to recommend, 
and I would certainly struggle to the utmost 
against recommending, that the patent should 
be granted, not merely because of any loss or 
injury to the preseut lessee, who has many 
claims upon the good-will of the citizens of 
Dublin as to the theatre, but because that 
theatre has a long train of brilliant associ¬ 
ations which it would be a matter of real 
regret to relinquish. Moreover, it is peculi¬ 
arly adapted for certain classes of perform¬ 
ances which would not suit a smaller house, 
and which, in a smaller house, would not be 
remunerative. Still, as I have observed, we 
doubt that even the certainty that opening 
this third theatre must have the effect of 
closing the Theatre Boyal would justify us 
in refusing to recommend the patent now 
asked for, being satisfied, as we are, that the 
citizens desire, and have a right to obtain, 
the chance now offered to them of the estab¬ 
lishment of such a place of amusement as 
that proposed to be established by virtue of 
it. If the new house is to succeed, to the 
injury or ruin of the old, it must be owing to 
what, in public opinion, would be its superior 
attractions. We are not here, I have already 
stated, as arbiters of taste. But I may ob¬ 
serve, in reference to the assumed necessity 
of preventing further competition with the 
Theatre Boyal, lest Dublin may lose the great 
Italian opera, that this opera is a very costly 
enjoyment, of which, in any circumstances, 
the great body of the citizens can hope to 
obtain only a very limited portion, and that 
it is fairly argued that it would be hard to 
deprive them for all time of amusements, 
musical and dramatic, of a highly attractive 
character, of which they and their families 
may frequently partake, in order that a 
comparatively small number of the wealthier 
class may, during a brief season, have the 
gratification and advantage of the lyric drama 

in its highest development.But 

even were the grounds of opposition to this 
patent far stronger and more cogent, and the 
reasons for its being granted less coercive, 
we should report in its favour, upon the 
ground that if we were now by our report to 
refuse this patent, it would be nothing less 
than an announcement to the citizens of 
Dublin that reform in the dramatic institu¬ 
tions of the city was hopeless. Twice within 
the last fifteen years similar applications 
have been made and refused, and my col¬ 
league and I feel that another refusal now 
by us to recommend that a patent should 
be granted would establish such a series 
of precedents for the refusal, that no law 
officer in this generation in all likelihood 
would depart from it, and a continuing 
monopoly would thus be established in favour 
of the present patentees. We had ourselves 
to resist the influence of previous decisions 
adverse to applications of the kind, and wo 
considered that the force of such influence 
would be much increased by another like de¬ 
cision. The time and circumstances, then, 
seeming to us favourable for the experiment 
—for such it must be considered—we resolved 
to recommend what, beyond any doubt, a 
large section of the public seem to desire, 
and what strong arguments have been put 
forward to prove desirable. The abstract 
reason in favour of granting a new patent 
having been established, the propriety of 
granting it to Messrs. Gunn was the only 
further question (save as to conditions and 
limitations in the patent itself), we have had 
to entertain. When the patent was applied 
for in 1857, and refused, the applicant, Mr. 
Boswell, had neither site secured nor capital 
ready for the proposed undertaking, and, in 
fact, the then Attorney-General seems to have 
declined recommending a patent specifically 
on that ground, irrespective of all other con¬ 
siderations. He very properly thought that 
such a patent, granted under such circum¬ 
stances, would seexire nothing for the pubHc, 
and might be made mere matter of traffic by 
the patentee. But Messrs. Gunn have a site 
secured, have a large proportion at least of 
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the requisite capital, have a plan of the in¬ 
tended theatre prepared, and an architect of 
position ready to enter on the work at any 
moment. Here, it seems to us, we have all 
the evidence we can require of the bond Me 
intention and the capacity of those applying 
for the patent, and we can take the proper 
and necessary steps to prevent any but the 
proposed use being made of it, if granted. 
We will, therefore, recommend his Excellency 
to grant to the Messrs. Gunn a patent for the 
establishment of a third theatre in Dublin, 
under certain conditions and limitations, 
however, which we shall now state in a gene¬ 
ral way. The patent will be limited to dra¬ 
matic performances, such as are specified in 
the heading of the memorial signed by the 
citizens in favour of the proposed theatre. 
It will authorize only the erection of a theatre 
upon the site named, and it will contain a 
clause enabling the Crown to revoke the 
patent if at any time, in the opinion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the theatre became de¬ 
fective in its sanitary arrangements, in its 
ifieans of ingress or egress, in its accommo¬ 
dation for the public; or if, in the class or 
conduct of its audience, the nature of its per¬ 
formances, or any other respect, it should 
prove, in his opinion, not to be a place of re¬ 
spectable entertainment to the citizens of 
Dublin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{It is to be distinctly understood that although tee give place to 
letters of correspondents, see do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statement* set forth in sains.] 

CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —As the confusion of two totally dis¬ 
tinct designs, with which our names are 
associated, has been, and may be again at¬ 
tributed to us—as intended to mislead the 
present bridge committee and the public,— 
perhaps you will allow me to correct an in¬ 
accuracy which occurred in your last issue. 

The design to which the second premium 
was awarded, in the competition of 1862, was 
for an it on bridge, and was submitted by the 
Messrs. Lanyon. 

The design “In Memoriam ” which you 
published in your last, and referred to as the 
second prize design,” was for a atone bridge, 
and was submitted by me. No premium 
whatever was awarded to this design, but the 
adjudicators referred to it in their report as 
follows:—“ We deem it right at the same 
time to draw attention to design No. 11 (in 
stone) — motto, ‘In Memoriam,’ — and to 
observe that while it occupies a high place in 
out estimation as a work of great beauty and 
ornament, we have felt it incumbent on us to 
exclude it from competition, in consequence 
of the greater part of the conditions set forth 
in the instructions to competitors not having 
heen complied with.” It may be inferred 
from this that but for its being held that this 
design did not comply with the instructions— 
being for a stone bridge instead of iron and 
stone, and for two arches instead of one or 
three—it would have been selected by the 
referees; otherwise there would not seem to 
be any point, either in excluding it from the 
competition or in referring to its exclusion 
as well as to its merits, in their report. This 
design was intended to eombine with the 
more special purposes of a bridge the charac¬ 
ter of a memorial, the centre of the platform 
being at the time suggested as the site for 
the Albert Memorial. In 1868, when the 
erection of a bridge was again mooted, I dis¬ 
cussed with Mr. Foley, in London, the ad¬ 
vantages which such a site, if available, would 
present for the O’Connell Memorial in pre¬ 
ference to the one selected for it. Mr. Foley 
favoured the suggestion, but on his referring 
it to some members of the O’Connell Memo¬ 
rial Committee, they considered it better not 
to open the question of a change of site at 
that time. Now, perhaps, the question might 
be thought worthy of consideration in con¬ 


nection with the definite selection of a design 
for the new bridge. 

William Henry Lynn. 

(Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon.) 
June 6th, 1870. 

[The error in printing “ Seoond Prize” under 
the design by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and 
Lanyon, for a stone bridge, was not noticed 
until after the entire impression had been 
printed. We did not consider it of suffi¬ 
cient importance to induce us to incur the 
cost of reprinting.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —My attention having been called to 
the illustrations in your last number, I was 
about to indite a letter to you in reference to 
them. In the course, however, of some cor¬ 
respondence with Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and 
Lanyon, I learned from them that they were 
not privy to the insertion of their design as 
being that to which the second premium was 
awarded. It is possible, therefore, that you 
may receive a statement from them to the 
effect. 

The judges of the competition (which was 
unquestionably bond Jide) for the Carlisle 
Bridge, between six and seven years ago, 
awarded the first prize to myself and your 
citizen, Mr. Turner, for our design for an 
iron bridge in accordance with the terms of 
the competition. Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and 
Lanyon were awarded the second prize for 
their iron bridge. 

Should it be determined to rebuild this 
bridge, I confidently believe that the Corpo¬ 
ration will not disturb this decision, and will 
employ us to carry out the work. Should a 
stone bridge be more in favour at the present 
time, we are quite prepared to design and 
execute one in the same material; but, for 
obvious engineering and aesthetic reasons, we 
should not recommend the construction of a 
solid pier of masonry in the centre of the 
waterway. 

Geo. Gordon Page, A.I.C.E. 
London, 11th June, 1870. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Will you accept from a non-subscriber 
to your journal an apology for addressing you 
upon a matter suggested by a chance perusal 
of your issue of June 1st. As an architect, 
the illustrations had some interest for me, 
and I turned to the article descriptive of 
them. The narrative of the Carlisle Bridge 
competition is not encouraging to an archi¬ 
tect, but that, sir, is not my point. In all 
ages statues have been raised to perpetuate 
the memory of illustrious men, and this com¬ 
mendable custom has given ns many perfect 
works of art. In London, whence I write, it 
is unhappily notorious that modern achieve¬ 
ments of this kind, if they fail not utterly, 
fail in the pedestal which supports them. We 
meet constantly with caustic censure upon 
these features by lovers of art in the debates 
in Parliament and elsewhere. But surely, 
sir, the authors of the second prize design 
for the new Carlisle Bridge would “ out- 
Herod Herod” in their treatment of the 
pedestals!—to make them serve as public 
urinals, and to claim, as they appear to do, 
that “ these are the very positions to which 
such conveniences are so suitably adapted I” 
Henry Curzon, M.R.I.B.A. 
June 5th, 1870. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sib, —I was much surprised on reading the 
decision of the Dublin Municipal Council, by 
which they have adopted the design No. 2 
Carlisle Bridge in preference to No. 1, which 
took the first prize and was selected by the 
trio of judges, Messrs. Sir R. Griffith, Col. 
M‘Kerlie, and Professor Downing, T.C.D.; 
again leaving in the shade our own talented 
compatriot — Mr. Geoghegan, architect and 
C.E. 

Now, sir, in the name of economy, common 


sense, and decency, if the more elegant de¬ 
sign of Turner and Page be not adopted, open 
the pages of your impartial and influential 
journal for the discussion and ventilation of 
this most important subject. 

Messrs. Lanyon and Co.’s design for the 
two-arch bridge is too expensive , too elaborate , 
and too ornamental for such a small stream 
as the Liffey. 

I think it should ever be the desire of all 
faithful and honest Irishmen to encourage 
and foster home talent , in preference to im¬ 
portations from the other side of the Channel, 
where we all know too well how diligently 
the oft-repeated adage is enforced — “No 
Hi risk need apply.” 

Civil engineers, as well as architects, of 
mark reject all bridges of two, four, or six 
arches, preferring one, three, or five, Ac., 
being more in accordance with architectural 
taste and beauty; and the Liffey being a 
rapid stream at certain portions of the tides, 
the obstruction and diminution of the water¬ 
way from the wide and heavy pier would 
endanger and will continually cause loss of 
life by the upsetting of barges and heavily- 
laden river craft passing up and down stream 
at the flowing and ebbing of the tide. 

I have thus far trespassed on your usual 
kindness in opening your too indulgent pages, 
hoping this feeble attempt of a tyro in both 
honorable professions will lead others of more 
mature judgment to a friendly discussion as 
to the superiority (if any) of Lanyon and Co.’s 
design over those of the other two competi¬ 
tors. 

I send my card and address—not for pub¬ 
lication. Qui Vive, 

Mem. I. C. E. Lon. A Dub. 
Goresbridge, Kilkenny, 

June 11,1870. 


RATHMINES AND RATHGAR TOWNSHIP. 

The annual meeting of the Rath mines and Rathgar 
Improvement Commissioners and associated rate¬ 
payers was held yesterday morning, at the Town 
Hall Rath mines. 

Frkdkrick Storks, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. John H. Evans, secretary, read the report, 
which slated that the Commissioners bad pleasure in 
commencing this year by congratulating the township 
on the rapid increase of buildings and consequent re¬ 
venue. The valuation had increased £2,5G1 for the 
present year, against £1,522 and £724 in the two 
previous years. Believing that in some degree this 
result is due to low and fixed taxation, the board are 
moat anxious to maintain the present minimum, but 
find very great difficulty in doing so. With the most 
constant care and economy, and a large increase in 
the water revenue, they regret to have to show an ex¬ 
penditure exceeding the income by £245 ; and it will 
be imperative in the ensuing year to restrict, within 
the narrowest possible limits, any extra or unavoidable 
expenditure. The supply of water has been satisfac¬ 
tory, hut the increase in consumption Is continuous, 
and the board will have to undertake the construction 
of another filter-bed, the existing fillers being taxed 
at times to the utmost. The usual annual reduction 
of the debt by £500 has been carried out, and will be 
continued in the present season. The board are 
pleased to report that the bond debt has been renewed 
for seven years at a reduced rate of interest—4jf per 
cent., with liberty to pay off £3,000 of the £15,0o0 
now due at any lime. In an item over which the 
board have no control—grand jury—a considerable 
increase will have to be paid this year, partly owing 
to a malicious injury, to the extent of £900. having, 
in a very unusual manner, been placed on the county 
at large, instead of on the barony, It is due to 
the Grand Jury, on the other hand, to record, that a 
very alarming expenditure of £2,900, at Kilmainham 
Goal, which bad been vainly resisted by this board, 
through their chairman, at the presentment sessions, 
was rejected by the jury. The Public Parks Act of 
last session having given power to public bodies to 
form pleasure-grounds, some progress has been made 
in acquiring Kenilworth-square for that purpose, on 
very favorable terms; but the matter remains in 
abeyance, in consequence of the objection of one or 
two inhabitants of the square, who fear the admission 
of the public. The project is, however, likely to be 
eventually carried out. Two movements have been 
made by the Dublin Corporation to involve this dis¬ 
trict in fresh burdens. One attempt was to effect the 
purification of the Liffey, by levying part of the cost 
on the adjoining municipalities, who do not discharge 
into the river. While the board do not admit that 
their sewage pollutes the river, they will be willing 
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to obriate any just complaint, but do not desire to be 
united with the Corporation in a scheme promoted by 
them. The other—to build a new bridge in lieu of 
Carlisle-bridge, at the cost, in part, of the rural dis¬ 
tricts As, however, this latter work rests with the 
Port and Docks BoArd, and not with the Town 
Council, the board do not apprehend any needless ex¬ 
penditure. In both cases every effort will be used, 
in conjunction with their neighbours, to prevent any 
unjust burdens. It is again pleasant to acknowledge 
the prompt and cheerful payment of the rate, without 
suiy law proceedings, except in two cases. £7,710 
has been collected out of £7,721 assessed. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Alex. Parker, the report and statement of accounts 
were adoptsd. 

Mr. G. \V. Shannon said that it was a pleasure to 
him and ibe other ratepayers to come there year after 
year to congratulateeach other on the progress of their 
magnificent township. That township was the most 
prosperous of the Dublin ones, and in it during the 
past year there had been an increase of £240 in the 
property valuation. This was one of the effects of 
tbe determination not to go beyond a 2s. rate. Like 
all Irishmen he had a grievance which he should 
bring before the meeting. It related to that part of 
the township of which he was a rate-payer—Leeson- 
park. In that important district, with its beautiful 
church and asylums, and which did uot owe one 
penny, there had been no asphalting applied to the 
paths, whilst in the east side of the township there 
had been over £300 expended for that purpose. No 
doubt the paths were well gravelled, but the inhabi¬ 
tants wanted asphalte. In conclusion, he had to 
repeat how much the ratepayers were indebted to 
the chairman and the Commissioners for their assiduity 
in doing the business of tbe township. 

Mr. Joseph Maguire was anxious, as a leaseholder 
in Kenilworth-square, to say that he, in common 
with most of the residents, with tbe exception of a 
few crotchety persons, did not object to its conversion 
into a people's park, provided it was not thrown open 
on Sundays, and that no buildings were erected in it. 
He thought that a committee should be appointed 
from the board to confer with those having interests 
in the square, and he thought that the objections of 
a few persons might be removed. If that were done, 
he would give every aid in his power to carry ont the 
intentions of the Commissioners. 

The Chairman said he was obliged to the gentlemen 
who came there that day and discussed the affairs of 
the township with such good temper. With regard 
to the asphalting of the paths, a rule had been made 
that no district should be completely asphalted until 
all bad one side pathway completed. In Chelmsford, 
Sandymount, and Rathgar districts the ratepayers 
had voluntarily submitted to an extra 6d. rate, which 
they had very wisely applied to the asphalting of their 
paths. There was a special resolution of the board 
that any district which paid half the expense should 
have asphalts laid down, but until there was some¬ 
thing of a margin in their funds they should not go 
too fast. With regard to what Mr. Maguire had 
brought before them, he could assure all present that 
the Commissioners were not going to press on any¬ 
thing that would be opposed to either the will of the 
majority or minority of those having interests in 
Kenilworth-square. At the same time, it would be 
disingenuous to hold out the idea that if the square 
were converted into a people’s park it would be closed 
on Sunday. The act would not allow that to be done, 
and the only building that would be erected would be 
a lodge-house. With regard to the prop«>sed rebuild¬ 
ing of Carlisle Bridge, it was unfortunate that, if it 
were carried out, the law was so that the five town¬ 
ships would have to pay a share of tbe expense. He 
took that opportunity of stating that the Corporation 
bad nothing to do, beyond expressing an opinion, 
with the rebuilding of Carlisle Bridge, and nothing 
to do with the collection of money for llmt purpose— 
all that lay with the Port and Docks Bo trd. The 
Commissioners were, however, strongly of opinion 
that the bridge was well enough as it was. it was 
not the narrowness of the bridge that caused the 
inconvenience complained ef—it was the transverse 
nature of the traffic leading to it Should a new 
bridge be decided on, it should be one of a single 
arch; but, judging from the usual results of Corpo¬ 
ration estimates, they might rely on it that the work 
would cost much more than bad been stated as tbe 
probable expense. With regard to the sewage 
question, they might have to prepare for some ex¬ 
penditure. It was true that the outfall from the 
township did not pollute the Liff *y, as it fell into the 
Dodder, whence it was carried to sea below the city. 
It may become requisite, notwithstanding, to arrange 
with the Pembroke Township Commissioners, so as to 
carry the sewage farther out into the bay. As to the 
poor rates, he could see no prospect of their becoming 
less. There had been a constant tendency to throw 
burdens on tbe poor rates, such as tbe support of 
hospitals, &c M and they might be thankful that a 
rate of Is. 2d. was all that they had to pay. For his 


part he did not like the plan of union rating, he would 
much rather prefer a national rating, which, at a 
uniform rate of 10d. in the pound, would produce a 
sum sufficient for all purposes. In conclusion he 
would advise the ratepayers not to allow their ex¬ 
penditure to reach higher than 2s. in the pound, and 
he promised that the commissioners would carry out 
all their wants so soon as they got their debt paid off. 


ANCIENT WALL-PAINTING IN ROME. 

The Emperor of the French, as is generally 
known, acquired some time since, by purchase, 
the ground, and all that remains npon it, of 
the once famous palace of Augustus Caesar 
on the Palatine Hill. Numerous valuable 
objects of art have been recently found among 
the ruins, but the most important discovery 
is that made on the walls of three continuous 
apartments, assumed to have once been bath¬ 
rooms, on which some admirable pictures 
were painted in fresco. These pictures have 
been copied by a French artist, M. Layraud, 
and the reproductions exhibited in the Palais 
des Beaux Arts , Paris; the frescoes them¬ 
selves, to the extent of five fragments, have 
also been taken to Paris, and will be set up 
in a room of the Ch&teau de St. Germain, 
which is also to contain other objects derived 
from the same source. 

M. Layraud’s copies occupy three large 
canveses and three of smaller dimensions; 
the subjects of the principal pictures are as 
follows:—The first represents a street scene: 
from the door of a house a female has just 
gone forth, foUowed by a young servant 
carrying in her hand a fruit-basket. Above 
the doorway is a kind of balcony, over which 
a figure is bending to see what goes on below. 
At the balcony of an adjoining house appear 
two females. On the left of the composition 
rises a house of several storeys: a colonnade 
supports a terrace to the height of the first 
storey, and on this terrace we see two figures. 

The second subject is taken from the 
mythological narrative of Polyphemus and 
Galatsea. The scene lies near the sea-shore, 
and a short distance from the month of a 
river which winds its tortuous course till it 
is lost in the horizon: a bright sky is spread 
over all. The banks are strewn with Cyclo¬ 
pean blocks, round which the blue water 
surges into white foam. One of these blocks 
seems to have recently served for a sacrificial 
altar, for it appears to bear the remains of a 
fire ; and behind it is seen the upper half of 
the form of Polyphemus: the deformity of 
the giant is skilfully dissimulated by the 
artist, who, while presenting the ordinary 
features of the figure, has, under the tran¬ 
sparency of the skin, concealed the eye of 
the Cyclops. The face of Polyphemus ex¬ 
presses the tenderness of grief. In the rear 
of the giant is a cupidon without wings, bound 
with cords or reins. Galatsea, her hair dis¬ 
hevelled, and her person half nude, is hasten¬ 
ing away on a marine horse: patting the neck 
of the noble animal, she looks at her lover 
with an expression half thoughtful and half 
alarmed. T wo river-nymphs appear above the 
water, gazing curiously at the unwonted sight. 

The third convas introduces Io, Argus, and 
Mercury: the name of the deity Hermes is 
written in Greek characters at his feet. Io 
is seated at the foot of a high column, on the 
summit of which is a statue of Juno ; on the 
right is Argus, armed with a sword and lance; 
on the left Mercury, with his caduceus , or 
wand, and wearing the traditional cap or 
bonnet. The composition is one of noble 
simplicity, yet fine in effect; the feeling that 
pervades it is that of exquisite delicacy: 
these three figures have an admirable and 
eloquent expression. Io, her left hand laid 
npon her heart, and her head tamed a little 
on one side, lifts her eyes heavenward with a 
look of tenderness and resignation. Here, 
as in the Polyphemus picture, is the percep¬ 
tion of beauty: Io is represented without 
horns, and Argns has not a hundred eyes; 
the guardian, watchful, almost threatening, 
has his attention fixed on Io, who appears to 
understand that the hour of her deliverance 
is come when she sees Mercury at hand. 

Two of the smaller canvases show respec- 
tive’y a sacrificial ceremony and one of divi¬ 


nation. The sixth is a scene in which the 
house of Livy, with its area of white mosaics, 
occupies the foreground. In the whole of these 
works we have most interesting examples of 
Roman art as practised 2,000 years ago. 


LECTURES ON PUBLIC HEALTH. 
The subject of Professor Cameron’s con¬ 
cluding lecture at Royal College of Surgeons 
was “ The Zymotic Diseases and their Pre¬ 
vention.” The zymotic diseases were scar¬ 
latina, fever, small-pox, whooping-cough, 
measles, and several others. They did not 
originate spontaneously, but were communi¬ 
cated from the disease to the sound. The 
zymotics were also called preventible diseases, 
because they were capable of being eradicated 
by hygienic means. They caused nearly one- 
third of the deaths which take place in the 
United Kingdom. On the subject of disin¬ 
fection, Dr. Cameron stated that if the clothes 
worn by persons labouring unde^ infectious 
diseases—measles, soarlatina, &e.—were dis¬ 
infected, and their rooms cleansed and puri¬ 
fied, the ravages of the zymotics would be 
greatly lessened. One of the most effectual 
disinfecting agencies was air heated to 400 
deg. The Corporation had erected at 
Marrowbone-lane a chamber in which clothes 
and bedding were disinfected by hot air, and 
at purely nominal charges. It was greatly 
to be regretted that the public did not 
make greater use of this chamber. The 
disinfection of rooms was effected by re¬ 
moving all the furniture and thoroughly 
cleansing it, taking off the paper and scraping 
the walls and ceiling, and then setting free 
chlorine gas or some other disinfecting agent 
in the room. A quart of oil of vitriol poured 
on two or three pounds of chloride of lime and 
mixed with a little water, generated sufficient 
chlorine gas for the purification of an ordi¬ 
nary bed room. The room should be closed 
up for twenty four hours during the purifying 
proceedings, and afterwards should be well 
ventilated by keeping, the doors and windows 
wide open for a few days. The fumes of 
burning sulphur and the gas set free by pour¬ 
ing nitric acid upon copper turnings were also, 
especially the latter, powerful disinfecting 
agencies. For sewers and the purification of 
cesspools, bilge water, and stagnant accumu¬ 
lations of water generally, chlorides of zinc 
and iron, and sulphate of iron were useful 
purifiers, but the best, and perhaps the cheap¬ 
est, was carbolic acid or carhoiate of lime. 
A mixture of sulphate of lime and carbolate 
of lime, termed M‘DougaU’8 powder, was 
very efficacious. Condy’s solution, or perman- 
ginate of pot-ash, was an excellent sanitary 
agent. It had one great advantage—that it 
did not give off irritating fumes or vapours, 
and therefore it could be used in the sick 
room. Spread npon saucers, it served to 
destroy the organic matter of the atmosphere, 
probably because the motions of the air con¬ 
stantly renew the portion in contact with the 
solution, which is purified and replaced by 
another portion of air requiring purification. 
The merits of charcoal and other disinfectants 
were also explained, and a great amonnt of 
interesting information on the subject of 
disease preventing given. 


THE RAILWAY PURCHASE BILL. 
The following is an abstract of a bill to 
authorise the purchase, regulate the working, 
and facilitate the construction of Railways in 
Ireland, prepared by the Mansion House Rail¬ 
way Reform Committee, and to be brought 
under the consideration of the Municipal 
Council by Mr. Norwood, on Friday, 17th inst. 

Alter repiting the Act of 1844, and power 
therein eontained on the Treasury to pur¬ 
chase the railways therein mentioned after 21 
years from the 1st of Jannary next after the 
passing of the special Act, the bill provides:— 

That the Treasury be empowered to pur¬ 
chase railways and canals, as in Act of 1844 
and this Act; that the parts of the Act 1844, 
restricting purchase to within 21 years after 
date of the special Act, and limiting the scale 
to 25 years’ purchase, be repealed; that the 
railways and canals shall vest in 12 trustees, 
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to be incorporated by tbe name of “ The 
Trustees of Irish Railways and Canals,*' two 
to be named by her Majesty, and 10 ap¬ 
pointed by the Act, who are two continue for 
seven years. 

The Treasury, by notice, shall require rail¬ 
way and canal companies to sell them, offer¬ 
ing such purchase-money as they shall con¬ 
sider just, which offer shall be conclusive on 
the company unless proprietors of more than 
one moiety of the share capital shall, within 
two months, reject the offer, in which case the 
difference to be decided shall be left to arbi¬ 
tration. Referees may award more but not 
less than 25 years’ purchase. 

The Commissioners to levy such tolls and 
charge such fares as they shall think fit, pro¬ 
vided they do not exceed the tolls and fares 
mentioned in Schedule No. 1. 

The trustees may apply for Parliamentary 
powers to construct newlines, and may assist 
landowners or land districts in making new 
lines, the trustees to have exclusive control 
over the railways and canals. 

The trustees, with the approval of the 
Treasury, shall appoint three commissioners 
of management, one of whom at least shall 
have been a director of a railway company, 
another a traffic manager, and the third an 
engineer. 

Their duties shall be to manage the rail¬ 
ways, and in case of difference of opinion, to 
be controlled by trustees, who are not to inter¬ 
fere except in such cases. 

The trustees are empowered to appoint and 
remove officers, except the following, to be 
appointed by and responsible to the commis¬ 
sioners of management, viz.;—Assistant and. 
resident engineers and locomotive and 
carriage superintendent, secretary of com¬ 
missions, and office clerks, inspectors, station- 
masters, booking-office clerks, guards, &c. 

The trustees may borrow money and con¬ 
vert the amount borrowed into stock with the 
approval of the Treasury. 

The Commissioners for Reduction of 
National Debt and Treasury may make 
advances by way of loan, to the trustees. De¬ 
ficiency in repayment of sums lent, or in pay¬ 
ment of interest, to be guaranteed to the 
Treasury by a “deficiency rate,” on lands 
rated for relief of the poor, and chargeable 
with income tax, schedule D of Income Tax 
Act. 

The Treasury to account to Parliament 
each session. 

The Treasury may give compensation to 
officers, &c., who shall be discontinued by 
virtue of this act. 

Part 2 enables associated railway com¬ 
panies, with the aid of landowners and land 
districts, to assist the trustees in extending 
railway communication, and may apply to 
them for aid in completing or extending lines; 
and may for that purpose apply any portion 
of the money at their disposal under this act. 

The Board of Works may grant an absolute 
order in the first instance for the purposes in 
this act, and the act of 1864 mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Halfpenny Card Postage. —The small but 
important extension of the promised halfpenny 
postage which the Postmaster-General announced in 
the House of Commons recently will do much to 
develop the usefulness of tbe department as the 
message-bearer of the public. We urged some time 
since the importance of tbe suggestion, which is one 
derived from continental experience. A card of a 
convenient siae for postal collection and delivery will 
be issued, impressed with a halfpenny stamp. These 
cards will be just large enough to contain a notice or 
a message. The message, which may be written or 
printed, as the sender chooses, will be on one side of 
the card, and the address of the person to whom it is 
sent will be on the other side; the cards will be posted 
and delivered in just the same way as letters. It is 
easy to see to what numerous uses this new con¬ 
venience will be put. Even now the post in the 
great towns is greatly used for messages, though 
every message involves the use of paper, envelope, 
and stamp. The postage cards will involve nothing 
but writing the message on one side and the address 
on the other, and if the Post Office is quick and 
punctual in their collection and delivery, they are 


sure to come into very extensive use. The only 
inconvenience about them will be, that the message 
must necessarily be an open one; but of the scores of 
messages a head of a family has to send, very few 
need a envelope, and when they do so a sheet of paper 
and a penny stamp will be used as at present. We 
are glad to record this promise of further accommoda¬ 
tion as a proof of the desire of tbe department to 

consult and serve the convenience of the public_ 

Daily News. 

The annual excursion of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland will take place on the 28th inst 
We understand the places to be visited are the Ruins 
at Kildare and the Fort of Dunamase. 

It has been estimated, after giving a good deal of 
attention to the subject, that the whole amount of 
fortification wall in China, if put together, would 
build one 20 feet high and 10 feet thick entirely round 
the globe, and would require 5,000 men to work 
steadily for 2,000 years to accomplish the work. Tbe 
walls of Pekin are wondrous structures, and there are 
many others like them, to say nothing of the great 
wall on the frontier. 

Belfast Exhibition —The medals (silver), which 
were designed and manufactured by Mr. Thomas 
Brown, Rosemary-street, are of chaste and elegant 
design. The premium certificates were also very 
tastefully got up. Across the bead of the sheet, in an 
oblong panel, is a carefully drawn allegorical com¬ 
position representing the figure of Belfast murally 
crowned, and holding in her hand a distaff, inviting 
the different trades and professions to enter into com¬ 
petition. The first to respond to the invitation is the 
representative of the staple trade of the province. A 
female holdiug a youth by tbe hand, and, bearing a 
spinning-wheel, advances towards her. Behind strides 
a sailor, with the model of a ship, typical of shipping 
and shipbuilding. Then comes architecture, atten¬ 
tively listening to an engineer, who is explaining the 
merits of the machine be bears. A disciple of Pallisy, 
carrying a couple of vases, winds up the procession 
on this side. On the left, first comes a representative 
of the printing, bookbinding, and stationery trades, 
carrying a book. Next come music and painting, 
behind them advances agriculture and floriculture, 
each bearing tbe products of their respective labours. 
The Belfast motto, 44 Pro Tanto Quid Retribwxmm 
which may be translated, “ For all those things which 
we have received, what shall we give in return 7” 
comes in very appropriately under the figure of Bel¬ 
fast ; while above, in a line stretching along tbe top, 
is the scriptural quotation, 44 The earth is the Lord's 
And the fulness thereof.” Tbe arms of Ulster and 
Belfast are placed at opposite ends of the panel; and 
at the bottom of the sheet, opposite the signatures of 
the Mayor, as chairman, and the hon. sec., is the 
seal of the exhibition committee, which is simply the 
arms of Belfast, with an appropriate legend, and is 
identical with the silver medal awarded. The entire 
design has been invented and carried out by Messrs. 
Ward, Brothers, in the highest style of artistic work* 

Labourers’ Cottages : Architects who keep 
Things to Themselves. —Decent dwellings for farm 
labourers are being built on the Dudmaston estates, 
near Bridgnorth, for tbe Rev. F. H. Wolryche Whit¬ 
more; at Caynham Court, Ludlow, for Sir Wm. 
Curtis, bart.; at Rowfant, Sussex, for Sir Curtis 
Lampson, bart.; at Jertnyns, near Romsey, for Mr. 
R. G. Linzee; and at Kirby Muxloe, near Leicester, 
for Mrs. D’Oyly. These works are being carried out 
from the designs of Mr. Birch, architect, who gained 
the Society of Arts' premiums for such designs. Each 
cottage will contain a living-room, three bed-rooms, 
entrance-porch, scullery, pantry, fuel-store, piggery, 
privy, cesspit, and ashpit. Architects who are afraid 
of having their plans published may take a lesson 
from these cottages. When Mr. Birch obtained the 
premium, be gladly availed himself of our pages for 
our publication of his drawings. Another architect 
who was asked to afford facillities for the publication, 
about the same time, of his designs for such cottages, 
was “ not such a fool," be said, “ as to give the public 
the benefit of his plan for nothing.” What was the 
result? Mr. Birch has been engaged all over the 
country carryiug out tbe plans he had frankly tbrowu 
open, while the careful gentleman, who was 11 not 
such a fool," has never been heard of since.— Builder. 

A Noble Gift. —The sum of one thousand pounds 
was a few days since left at the bank of Messrs. 
Ransom, Bouverie and Co. for the British Hospital 
fur Diseases of the Skin, 66, Great Marlborough-street, 
W., and I 8a Finebu-y-square, E.C., from V. S. T. 

At a recent meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, London, Mr. C. B. Vignoles, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair, the following gentlemen practising in 
Ireland were elected members thereof:—Mr. John 
Bower, surveyor for Carlow County; Mr. J. B. 
Farrell, surveyor for Wexford County; Mr. John 
Hill, surveyor for Clare County; and Mr. Edward 
Manisty, Dundalk and Greenore Railway Pier and 
Harbour Works. 


[June 15, 1870. 

A Labor Suspension Bridge. —Tks proposed 
suspension-bridge over the Hudson River, Rear New 
York, will extend across the river from Fort dfnteOv 
on the west side, to Anthony's Nose on the eaat, wHh 
one clear span of 1,600 ft and an elevation of 166ft. 
above high-water mark. The total length of the 
bridge, including tbe approaches, will be about 2,600 
ft. The entire structuie will be composed of steel 
combination truss and cable work, of great strength 
and graceful appearance. There will be four systems 
of twenty cablet deeply rooted in the rock and abut¬ 
ments of the towers on either side of the river. Each 
cable will be about 14in. in diameter, interlaced and 
secured by innumerable smaller cables, and will con¬ 
tain akegftfer 70*902 miles of steel wire. The esti¬ 
mated weight of the iron and steel in tbe bridge will 
be about 17,000 tons, and the total suspended weight 
9,651 tons. For tbe towers and approaches, 69,084 
square yards of solid masonry will be required. It 
id believed that the bridge when completed will be 
able to stand tbe aggregate weight of sixty locomo¬ 
tives, or more than six times the weight that can 
ever be crowded upon it at one time. 

Where there's a Will there’s a Wat. —An 
American paper tells the following anecdote of a will 
case which made a sensation in court. Tbe barrister 
was cross-examining a witness, who was called to 
depose to the authenticity and formal execution of 
the testament, and extracted from him that he bad 
witnessed the testator's signature, sod had seen the 

document sealed. “ With red or black wax ?”_ 

“ With red.” “ You say you saw the seal affixed 
with red wax ?*—“ I did." “ Where was tbe testator 
at the time?”—“In bed.” “How long was the 
piece of sealing wax?”— 44 Between three and four 
inches.” 44 Who handed it to the testator ?*— 44 1 
did.” “ Where did you take it from ?”— 44 From a 
writing desk on the table.” 44 What waa it lighted 
with ?”— 44 A bit of wax taper which I took from tbe 
same place.” 44 Who lighted the taper ?"—“ I did, 
with a match I took from the mantel-shelf” Here 
the lawyer paused in his cross-questioning, and fixing 
his eyes on the witness, with hia thumb on tbe seal of 
the will in dispute, recapitulated point by point the 
evidence juat given, and asked him if it was correct. 
44 Yes, sir.” 44 Gentlemen of the jury,” said the advo¬ 
cate, 44 1 beg to inform you that tbe seal in question 
is a wafer P 

The American Rubber Stamp. —An Americen, 
named Stetaon, has invented an elastic stamp mails 
of india-rubber, which is said to be an improvement 
on metallic or other hard stamps for certain purposes. 
The design is formed on the india-rubber, and tba 
stamp is useful in cases where metallic stamps would 
be useless. For example, it can accommodate itself 
to any irregular form or uneven surface, and can even 
stamp 44 round a corner.” In proportion to ita elasti¬ 
city is its special value. It does not indent the im« 
pressed surface, and produces soft and delicate im¬ 
pressions. The cost is small, and the durability great. 
—Builder. 

The Detroit River Tunnel. —A tunnel Is 
about to be cut beneath the Detroit river, for railway 
conveyance between tbe Michigan Central Railway 
and the Great Western of Canada, to do away with 
the ferry-boats. The tunnel company has been or¬ 
ganized among the proprietors of these railways, and 
tbe Canada Parliament has passed an Act for the 
work. Mr. E. S. Chesbrough, city engineer of 
Chicago, has prepared the plans and estimates. The 
substratum is stiff blue clay, The length of the two 
parallel tunnels to be made from the Detroit to the 
Canada portal will be each 8,568 ft They will be 
cylindrical, and 60 ft. apart; interior diameter of each 
18 ft. 6 in. The shell will be of brick masonry, 2 ft 
thick. Tbe grade on each side of the river will be 1 
in 60, with 1,000 ft level below tbe river. The esti¬ 
mates for tbe entire cost of tunnels and approaches, 
with steel nils, &c., amount to 2,650,000 dollars. 
— Builder. 


NOTICE. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Buildrr re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. 


Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
streety Dublin. 


rates op subscription (in advance )— 


(Town.) 


(Post) 


Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 8 0 
Quarterly . 1 6 


Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 
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Ancient Buildings. 

f j/^EW countries there are richer 
j than Ireland in the ruins 
of ancient buildings, and no 
country the climate of which is so 
unfavourable to the preservation of 
inch ruins. These facts indicate the degree 
of perfection at which the building art ob¬ 
tained in Ireland at a very early period. The 
rains themselves indicate the great resources, 
the purpose, power, and character of the 
people for whose use and policy these monu¬ 
ments were intended for every-day use and 
occupation. Great as are these landmarks 
of the remote past, it is not with a view to 
develope the labours of the antiquarian that 
we write of them here. Our purpose is to 
make these ruins objects of study of an utili¬ 
tarian and totally different character to the 
objects before the antiquarian. Our readers 
throughout Ireland will find subjects for study 
in the ruined castles, monasteries, and other 
like buildings within convenient distance; 
and so the observations which we are about 
to make will stimulate our younger consti¬ 
tuents to a further inquiry into the art of 
building, of which art these ruins are ex¬ 
amples of very successful practice. Against 
the violence of the seasons and climate these 
monuments of antiquity maintain the expres¬ 
sion and definition of their lines and features 
with complete perfection. Looking on the 
venerable piles we may pause and ask, Do 
we now for certain erect buildings which will 
withstand the destroying influences of climate 
in extent of time and service as these with¬ 
stood those influences since their erection in 
the remote past ? 

To answer this question with reasonable 
accuracy we must first consider and compare 
the materials of the ancient and modern 
erections, and the manner in which the parts 
were and are applied to one another. In an 
examination of the ancient buildings—parti¬ 
cularly castles used as court residences—it 
may be observed that the sheeting on the 
centering for the erection of winding stairs 
and other arched passages, in masonry, was 
made of wicker-work hurdles. In many cases 
the hurdles were covered with a thick coat of 
mortar, in which the stones were laid. The 
soffit of these arched parts shows the lines of 
the sheeting with as perfect definition as if 
the erections were put up within the last few 
years. In moBt of the ruins the building 
stones used are of an inferior description as 
regards form and size ; but the mortar used 
by the ancient builders is as superior to that 
used by modern builders, as the stones used 
by the latter are superior to those used by 
the former. In the quality of the mortar 
mainly lies the success or failure of the erec¬ 
tions ; for it may be observed that the 
mechanical arrangements observed in the 
erections are less perfect in the ancient than 
in the modern structures. Therefore, the 
great and utilitarian interest we seek to pro¬ 
mote by a study of these old ruins—which so 
successfully attest the advantages of a correct 
and complete knowledge of the art of build¬ 
ing—comes to centre in the quality and cha¬ 
racter of this superior mortar. The mortar 


of these ancient ruins is most distinguished 
from the mortar of modern buildings by the 
absence of indications of metallic oxide, par¬ 
ticularly that of iron. This oxide is, of all 
others, the most objectionable because of its 
irrepressible energy in every situation, so 
that materials for building purposes should 
be selected with a view to its exclusion. The 
evils attending the admission of oxidising 
minerals into buildings seems to have been 
well known to the ancient Irish; for we find, 
as already stated, the mortar of the ancient 
buildings, to which we direct attention, free 
from such oxides, particularly that of iron. 

We do not propose to go, at present, into 
the operations for making mortar; but we 
shall draw attention to a few leading con¬ 
siderations, which will facilitate and make 
clear an approach to this important prepara¬ 
tory part of the art of building in masonry. 

In the usual words of the specification, the 
materials to be used are, 44 well-burned lime 
and clean sharp sand.” Now these words in 
the specification are generally not correctly 
read or fully understood. “ Well ” means 
44 thoroughly,” and clean must be read as 
chemically clean — i . <?., free from fouling 
matter. 44 Clean ” in the washerwoman’s 
sense— i. e ., free from soiling —is for the pur¬ 
pose altogether inadmissible. Therefore, if 
sand contains metallic ore producing oxide 
on the surface, or if it be intermixed with 
organic matter, the sand will be chemically 
foul. The use of such sand for the purpose 
of making mortar is a practice which should 
be strictly avoided. If the sand be fouled by 
the admixture of organic matter only , the 
fouling may be discharged by washing the 
sand in a running stream of clean water. 
Fouling by metallic oxide cannot be dis¬ 
charged; and therefore the unsuitability of 
such sand for building purposes. Here we 
may observe that all pit sand should be 
washed, and all sand showing metallic oxide, 
particularly oxide of iron, should be rejected. 
For— 

If when sand is fouled by organic matter, 
which is held as a film on the surface, the 
lime in contafct with the fouling matter is 
rapidly decomposed, which increases with 
the lapse of time, continues to diminish the 
surface in intimate contact. From this cause 
failure must necessarily result. 

If'thesandbe fouled by metallic oxide— 
say oxide of iron,—this salt will be delivered 
on the surface with which the lime should be 
in intimate contact, such contact is prevented 
and destroyed by the rust coating which in¬ 
creases with time. This cause also produces 
evil results of a most serious character. 

From this it may be seen how important it 
is to exercise the greatest caution and care 
in selecting the sand for making mortar 
intended for permanent erections. 

. The progress and advancement of the 
experimental sciences have placed in the 
modern builder’s hands many decided ad¬ 
vantages over the ancient builder. The 
ancient builder was obliged to build on clear 
upland and mainly on clear rock foundations, 
so that the mortar of the whole structure 
might be exposed to the free action of the 
atmosphere, and so secure carbonic acid to 
fix the lime in the mortar of the entire 
building. In wet situations and in damp or 
deep foundations, the mortar of the ancients 
signally failed — hence the situation they 
selected for their edifices. 

There is no limit to the use of mortar in 
the modern practice, for, thanks to the appli¬ 
cation of science to art, hydraulic cement is 


found to be a successful mortar in moist as 
well as in dry situations. 

It may be of interest to observe that, here 
also, material containing metallic oxides, par¬ 
ticularly that of iron, is altogether unsuitable 
for the manufacture of this cement. Failing 
from any other cause is impossible, as the 
cement is burned in a kiln before it is 
powdered and prepared for use. 

From these considerations the explorer of 
the ancient Irish buildings will perceive that 
the road to excellence for the modern as well 
as for the ancient builder is to keep his 
mortar free from fouling by metallic oxide or 
organic matter, and also to use stones free 
from like fouling, particularly fouling by 
metallic oxide. 


ENTRANCE TO THE NEW CATHOLIC 
CEMETERY, BELFAST. 

With this number we present a double-page 
illustration of the entranee-gates (now in 
course of erection) at the new Catholic 
Cemetery, Milltown, Belfast, for the Right 
Rev. Dr. Dorrian, and to which we called 
special attention in our notice of the draw¬ 
ings at the recent exhibition in Belfast. 

The materials which are being used are— 
for the general walling, white Scrabo stone 
from the quarries of Messrs. Ritchie and 
Jackson, in uncoursed ashlar work, 44 pitched.” 
The quoins, weatherings, plinths, copings, &o., 
are of Dungannon stone, and (red) Dumfries 
sandstone has been introduced sparingly in 
bands, &c. The shafts in jambs are of Tulla- 
more blue limestone, rubbed. 

The carvings (except sculpture in tym¬ 
panum) are being executed by local carvers, 
from full-sized drawings and sketches by the 
architect. 

The worlis are being executed by Messrs. 
J. and J. Quiles, builders, of Great Victoria- 
street, Belfast, under the superintendence of 
the architect. 


MR. WILLIAM LEWIS’S DESIGN FOR 
CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

Our second illustration with this number is 
a design by Mr. Wm. Lewis, C.E., Leinster 
Chambers, for widening Carlisle Bridge, 
and providing safe accommodation for cross 
traffic. The author suggests some novel 
and clever ideas for the carrying out of this 
important work in our city. The drawings, 
&c., have been for some weeks in our hands, 
and it is matter of regret that we have delayed 
producing the perspective until now. Our 
readers will find a full description of this de¬ 
sign on another page. 


NEW CHURCH AT CASTLEROCK, 
CO. LONDONDERRY. 

This church is nearly completed. It is in 
the Early English style, and consists of nave, 
with apsidal chancel; north and south tran¬ 
septs; organ chamber; robing-room, &c. 
Black stone (peculiar to the locality) has 
been extensively employed in the work; but 
this is relieved by broad bands of white 
Glasgow stone, so that the church presents 
at once a substantial and lively appearance. 
A fine tower, in which it is intended to place 
one or two bells, rises from the north-west 
angle, and the spire is carried to a height of 
95 feet, and surmounted by a handsome vane. 
Visitors to the sea-side are at once struck 
with the external beauty of the building, and 
a glance at the inside is sufficient to show 
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them that it is altogether in keeping with 
the outside. The walls are lined with Belfast 
brick, with string-courses; and, in order to 
guard against damp, a 6mall space has 
been left between the brick and stone walls. 
The appearance of the brick inside is not in 
accordance with the taste of some persons who 
have visited the church; but, if any change in 
this respect be considered desirable, it can 
be easily made. It is said, however, that 
the bi*ick walls have a favourable effect on the 
tone of the organ, and, we suppose, on the 
voices of the congregation. The quoins and 
arches of the windows and doorways are of 
Glasgow stone. A handsome moulded and 
cut stone arch separates the chancel from the 
nave. This arch is supported by columns, 
and has moulded caps and bases. Cut stone, 
somewhat plainer in character, has also been 
employed in the arches of the transepts and 
organ-chamber. The roofs of the nave and 
transepts are open to the collar-ties, and 
closed on the under side of the rafters, and 
the principals start from cut-stone corbels. 
The design of the chancel roof is liiore ela¬ 
borate. Curved and moulded ribs start from 
columns of cut stone, and these are embel¬ 
lished with moulded caps and bases. All the 
exposed portions of the roof are either stained 
or varnished. The nave passages are laid 
with red and black Staffordshire tiles, and 
some of the richest patterns of Maw’s en¬ 
caustic tiles are used in the chancel floor. 
The chancel is also enriched by stained-glass 
windows, at the expense of Lady Bruce. An 
inscription on the centre one shows that it 
has been erected “ in memory of General Sir 
Arthur Benjamin Clifton, Bart., G.C.B., 
K.C.H., who died March 7th, 1869.” The 
deceased baronet was uncle to Lady Bruce. 
Our Saviour’s resurrection and ascension are 
represented on the principal windows. The 
sashes in the openings of the north, south, 
and west walls are of iron, and are filled with 
cathedral glass. A beautiful Caen-stone pulpit 
has been presented to the congregation by Sir 
John Musgrove, Bart., a member of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company. Immediately under the 
pulpit-desk is carved the appropriate text of 
Scripture—“Preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” and underneath are the emblems 
of the four Evangelists—a man, a winged ox, 
a winged lion, and an eagle. Surmounting the 
base are the words, “ Honour all men; love the 
brotherhood; fear God; honour the King.” 
The communion-table is furnished with a 
rich cover, and inside the rails, which rest on 
brass standards, are two splendid Glastonbury 
chairs, which were carved by Lady Bruce, 
who has presented them, as well as the cover, 
to the congregation. The building is heated 
by means of a hot-water apparatus, procured 
from Messrs. Musgrave, Brothers, of Belfast. 
The pews and roof are open, and of stained 
memel. A Scotch freestone font is placed in 
the west of the building. The lectern is of 
brass scroll-work, and the reading-desk is 
made of oak, at the carving of which the Rev. 
James Armstrong, incumbent of Castlerock, 
assisted. Pews for the accommodation of the 
members of the Clothworkers’ Company have 
been erected in the north transept, and the 
south transept is occupied by pews for Sir H. 
Hervey Bruce and his family. The organ- 
chamber opens into the south transept, which 
may be used for the accommodation of a 
choir. The entire cost of the church and 
fittings, as they now stand, amoimts to about 
£3,000. This sum does not include the 
handsome parsonage that has been erected 
on an adjoining plot of ground. Sir H. H. 
Bruce, Bart., gave the site free for ever, and 
the worthy baronet and Lady Bruce were 
also munificent contributors to the building 
fund. The design was furnished by Mr. F. 
W. Porter, London ; and (under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. Wm. Hunter) the works have 
been most satisfactorily carried out by Messrs. 
G. and R, Ferguson, builders, Pump-street, 
Derry. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. 

Thb ninth annual meeting of the Alliance 
was held on Wednesday, 2$nd nit., at No. 9, 


Conduit-street, London. Mr. T. R. Smith 
in the chair. The following delegates were 
present: Mr. Thomas, Mr. Rickman (Hon. 
Sec. of the Alliance); Mr. J. D. Mathews and 
Mr. R. P. Spiers, as representatives of London 
Architectural Association. Mr. J. R. Botham, 
of the Birmingham Architectural Society; 
Mr. H. H. Statham, juu., of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, Mr. T. Oliver, of the 
Northern Architectural Association, and Mr. 
T. C. Hine (Vice-President of the Alliance), 
representing the Nottingham Architectural 
Association. Mr. Thomas Drew (Hon. Sec. 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland), was also present, as a visitor. 

The secretary having read the minutes of 
the last meeting, they were duly confirmed. 

Mr. Drew said he had no formal authority 
on the present occasion to represent the In¬ 
stitute, but he had much pleasure in being 
present. The state of architectural law in 
Ireland was very unsatisfactory, and was 
gradually becoming worse. He thought the 
Alliance might materially assist them in 
effecting some reformation. He knew that 
many members of the Institute were anxious 
to be working with the Alliance as soon as 
possible, as it was probable that some cases 
would soon come before the Courts, seriously 
involving the interests of the profession, and 
they thought it would be desirable to get 
some of the delegates of the Alliance to 
attend, and give evidence as to the usage of 
the profession in other places. At present 
they could procure only evidence as to Irish 
custom. 

After some discussion the following reso¬ 
lution was agreed to :—“ That the Royal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects be invited to 
meet the delegates of the Architectural Alli¬ 
ance consisting of the following allied socie¬ 
ties (mentioning their names) once a-year at 
their annual meetings.” 

The next subject brought under discussion 
was the custom, law, and expediency of an 
architect retaining his plans. 

The chairman said some members of the 
profession were of opinion that they had an 
absolutely legal right to retain their plans ; 
others considered it a right established only by 
custom ; others simply thought it desirable, 
whilst others thought the retention of the 
plans a matter of no moment. He invited 
the members present to state the results of 
their experience. 

Mr. Hine said his experience supported the 
universal practice of retention. 

Mr. Drew cited a case which occurred forty 
years ago in Ireland, and which was identical 
with Mr. Barry’s case. The architect of the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, Mr. 
Murray, was paid £500 a year and a per¬ 
centage of five per cent, on all public build¬ 
ings ; he did the work in a public of lice ; his 
clerks were paid by Government. The Go¬ 
vernment made a change, and called upon 
him to confine himself to the duties of the 
office, with an increased salary ; he resigned 
his office, but refused to give up any draw¬ 
ings he had prepared while holding office, and 
succeeded in retaining his plans. 

Mr. Oliver said that, having succeeded in 
a competition for the North Riding Infirmary, 
after carrying out the works, and upon ren¬ 
dering up the building to the corporation, he 
was asked by the town clerk to deliver up the 
drawings. He maintained they were his own 
property. The town clerk said the corporation 
would go to law. He (Mr. Oliver) said that 
if they would not make it expensive he would 
join them in a friendly law-suit for the pur¬ 
pose of settling the principle. The committee, 
however, dropped the matter, and ho retained 
his drawings. 

Mr. Drew said a similar case was that of 
Mr. Rogers, against whom proceedings were 
commenced by the Town Council of Cashel 
because he retains his plans. He consulted 
counsel, who very strongly advised him not 
to give up a single paper. It was to be pre¬ 
sumed that the Town Council also consulted 
counsel and received the same advice, for the 
matter was dropped. He knew of other 
similar cases. 

Mr. Hine said it was his practice to bind 


up the plans, bills of quantities, contracts, 
and every paper connected with it into one 
book, the custody of which had always re¬ 
mained with him as the umpire between 
builder and client, without dispute by either. 

After a lengthened discussion, the follow¬ 
ing resolution was agreed to unanimously: 
“ That in the experience of the delegates pre¬ 
sent, the custom of the architect retaining his 
plans of the building which he has carried 
out has been universally adhered to, and that 
it is desirable it should be maintained.” 


COLONEL LAKE S OPINION AS TO 
THE “BRIDGE.” 

In answer to a request made to Col. Henry 
Attwell Lake, C.B., for an expression of his 
opinion as to Mr. Charles Geoghegan’s plan 
for widening and improving Carlisle Bridge, 
that gentleman writes :— 

. “ 1 have carefully inspected the plans and sections 
prepared by Mr. Geoghegan, and examined the model 
constructed by him. I then proceeded to examine 
the present bridge at dead low water, in order to be 
able to judge how far the proposed alterations could 
be made without any fear of danger to the structure. 
It is perfectly evident that the foundation of one of 
the piers has sunk to the extent of about eight inches; 
hut, judging from the appearance of it. and the very 
regular and uniform way in which it has settled, as 
well as the total absence of any apparent damage to 
the arches, 1 should say that this settlement must 
have occurred very soon after the completion of the 
bridge, and I should not, therefore, anticipate any 
further sinking after a lapse of, 1 believe, nearly 100 
years. The remaining portions of the bridge appear 
to me to be in a perfect state of preservation; and, 
considering the enormous amount of heavy traffic 
which must have passed over it during the time it 
has been standing, 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that it must have been most admirably built, and is 
likely to stand for many years. As Mr. Geoghegan’s 
plan for adding to the width of the bridge, and 
bringing the roadway to the level of Sackville-street, 
has been under discussion, and must be well known 
to the public, 1 need not now dwell on its merits. 
There can be no doubt, if economy is to be studied , 
that Mr. Geoghegan’s project offers greater advan¬ 
tages than any other that has yet been before the 
public. In an engineering point of view, tbere 
appears to me to be no difficulties in the wuy. It 
cannot possibly be argued that the proposed alterations 
would endanger the safety of the foundations; for Mr. 
Geoghegan, in removing the crown of the arches to 
bring the roadway to the proper level, does not pro¬ 
pose to increase the superincumbent weight, but, on 
the contrary, to lesseb it. With regard to the new 
portion of tho structure,.which is to belaid on hollow 
cylindrical pillars, Mr. Geoghegan is not trusting 
alone to theory, but has the advantage of having seen 
them used with most excellent effect in the erection 
of the new bridge at Ross, so that on this point there 
can be no difference of opinion. As regards the ex¬ 
pense of carrying out the work as proposed by Mr. 
Geoghegan, and of the length of lime it will require 
to complete it, I do not feel myself competent to speak, 
as my experience in works of this kind has been 
wholly confined to India. It has, I understand, been 
proposed to remove the present Carlisle Bridge, and 
const ruct an entirely new one on the same site. There 
can be no doubt that it is generally more satisfactory 
to erect a new building than to add to and alter an 
old one; but, at the same time, there are many things 
to be considered before undertaking what must, at all 
events, be a most co*tlv and somewhat tedious work, 
when a far less expensive and perfectly feasible substi- 
ute can be found.” 


THE POST-OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 

A meeting of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce was held on Wednesday in the 
Commercial Buildings, Dame-street, for the 
purpose of taking measures for obtaining at 
the hands of Government some improvement 
in the management of the Post Office Tele¬ 
graph system. W. D. La Touche, Esq., D.L. 
in the chair. A resolution condemning the 
manner in which the Post Office Department 
has conducted the system during the past 
three or four months was adopted. Resolu¬ 
tions were also passed calling upon the council 
to take steps in order to obtain redress from 
Government. The bon. secretary, Mr. Bagot, 
read a letter from Mr. Baines, General Post 
Office, Dublin, stating that the department 
would at once take steps for the better work¬ 
ing of the system. 
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NOTES OP AN ARCHITECTURAL 
TOUR IN ITALY, IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1869. 

(Concluded from page 131.; 

An excursion to Tivoli to see the beautiful 
circular temple of the Sybil and the charm¬ 
ing scenery, and a few other excursions, left 
ns but little to spare of our prescribed sojourn 
in Rome of three weeks, and we left it, with 
many regrets, for Perugia, an interesting old 
city on the summit of a rock, in the buildings 
of which the Italian-Gothic influence seems 
to be striving for the mastery with the classic 
principles of Rome, and the result sometimes 
is not unpleasing. A few details from the 
cathedral, and an open-air pulpit on one of 
its fronts, we sketched, and enjoyed a rich 
treat overhauling the treasures of early Italian 
painting in the picture gallery. From thence 
to Orvieto, another city “ set upon an hill,” 
and a very high one too, requiring to be 
ascended corkscrew fashion, and surmounted 
by one of the most wonderful facades to be 
found in any cathedral in Europe. It may 
be called Gothic, but displays a union of 
horizontal and vertical lines, and an absence 
of the pointed arch, which, according to many 
received ideas, would be supposed to be the 
very essential of the style. The sculptures 
on the marble surface of the front in bas- 
relief, representing the whole history of the 
world, by Nicolo Pisano, are very fine, though 
their position is not to be commended, and 
they need to be protected in some instances 
by wire latticing. The mosaics, which give 
a great air of warmth and life to the front, 
are modern. The rest of the church seems 
very different in character from the facade, 
bearing more relation to the Gothic of Sienna 
in the striped courses. It is indeed a rich 
storehouse, from whence we were able only 
to carry off a few mementoes, and proceeded 
to Sienna, arriving again in the late dukedom 
of Tuscany, and observing at once an affinity 
to the architecture of Florence in that of the 
large mansions or palaces, which, however, 
are only a small part of the objects of archi¬ 
tectural interest in this city. 

The Cathedral of Sienna is very curious, 
having been begun on a very magnificent 
plan, and carried on with great elegance and 
richness of detail, when some trouble having 
befallen the city it was determined to reduce 
the extent of the design, making the tran¬ 
septs answer the purposes of nave and choir, 
thus causing the axis of the church to be 
placed transverse to the original intention. 
Sufficient of the original nave was completed, 
however, to show the design, and left stand¬ 
ing, and in the finish of the remainder a vast 
amount of coloured marble and carving was 
employed. The amount to which the black 
banding has been used in the interior is 
greatly in excess of the original intention, and 
I think overdone. The pavements are very 
curious, consisting of inlaid outlines in black 
and white marble most powerfully and effec¬ 
tively rendered, though, I fear, wasted in 
such a position. 

There are several mediaeval palaces and 
civic buildings here of Gothic character, in 
which, however, one form of window recurs 
so often as to be tiresome. The quaint bits 
of wrought ironwork on some of these at¬ 
tracted my attention, and I sketched some of 
them; and I find I am not singular in my 
fancy for these, as several appear amongst 
the sketches published by the Architectural 
Publication Society; also in the Italian 
sketches of Messrs. Waring and Macquoid. 


Of later buildings one or two deserve special 
note, as in the same vigorous severe style as 
the Florentine palaces, built of enormous 
blo.cks, boldly chamfered, and with tremen¬ 
dous overhanging cornices. However, soon 
we reached the head quarters of this style— 
Florence itself,—where we settled down for 
a week, feeling assured its treasures could 
even but hastily be scanned in that time- 

Florence is circumstanced very like Dublin, 
being divided into two nearly equal parts by 
the Arno, with broad quays and several 
bridges, among which the beautiful three- 
arched bridge of the Trinity stands pre¬ 
eminent. At the western end the agreeable 
promenade and park of the Cascine, and at 
the south the Boboli Gardens attached to 
the huge Pitti Palace,- now the residence of 
the King of Italy. This palace contains a 
splendid collection of paintings, and is con¬ 
nected by a covered passage and bridge with 
the gallery of the Uffizi at the north side of 
the river, containing also a superb collection 
and some choice works of sculpture, including 
the celebrated Venus de Medici and other 
celebrated works of the antique period. The 
two together form the second largest collec¬ 
tion in Europe, that at Madrid only being 
more extensive, and the various schools are 
well represented. The quays seem to be 
undergoing a process of excavation, to form 
under them two large intercepting sewers, 
and suggest what is so desirable to be done 
in Dublin for the purification of the Liffey. 

The older architecture of Florence is very 
fine—quite distinct from that of Pisa,—and 
gives many beautiful specimens of Italian 
Gothic. The church of San. Miniato, on a 
hill near the city, dating from the eleventh 
century, is one of the most perfect specimens 
of the basilican type of church, in a round- 
arched Romanesque style of peculiar appro¬ 
priateness and beauty. Of Gothic churches, 
the celebrated Or San Michele—a secular 
building converted to ecclesiastical uses—is 
one of the richest; and the elaborate traceried 
windows, so different from the Northern 
Gothic, and yet bearing a family relation to 
it, are deserving of high praise. The Duomo 
may be considered as one of the most exten¬ 
sive and perfect pieces of Italian Gothic in 
existence, but its style is peculiar to itself, 
and like nothing to be seen in any other city. 
The exterior is covered with black and white 
marble, not used as at Sienna in alternate 
horizontal bands, but in panels. The details 
of doors and windows are some of the finest 
Gothic specimens in any variety of the style, 
and the celebrated campanile of Giotto is 
beyond all praise. The gigantic dome of 
Brunelleschi is doubtless much at variance 
with what was contemplated by the original 
architect, and this part of the church in con¬ 
sequence seems to belong neither to the 
Gothic nor classic style, being in fact an ex¬ 
periment on a large scale, undertaken during 
the period of transition. The western facade 
of this great church stands bare and hideous, 
as do also several of the others in the same 
city, awaiting the casing of marble which 
they were intended to receive; and the same 
is to be noticed also in the facades of the 
great churches at Bologna and Ferrara. The 
interior contains some good detail, but is 
bare, gloomy, and unfinished looking. The 
baptistery, with its celebrated doors—the 
work of Lorenzo Ghiberti,—stands at the 
western end—another architectural wonder. 
The church of Sta. Croce is one of the finest 
in its proportions and spaciousness I have ever 
seen; but with the exception of the monu¬ 


ment with which it is filled, including those 
of Michael Angelo and other master minds of 
Italy, it is bare and devoid of decorations 
compared with the generality of Italian 
churches. It has had a new white and black 
marble facade recently added, which, how¬ 
ever, has nothing to say to the flanks which 
still stand bare and unadorned. There are 
several other very large churches in Florence 
of all periods, and attached to one is the 
Medicean Chapel, one of those sumptuous 
mortuaries the Italian nobles seem always 
to have considered essential to the sepulture 
of their ancestors. It is much more spacious 
than the similar chapels in Rome, and is 
lined with colored marbles, in which so much 
black, grey, and other sombre colours pre¬ 
dominate as to produce a gloomy and unsatis¬ 
factory effect. The two great sculptural 
monuments to Lorenzo and Guiliano de 
Medici in the adjoining chapel are amongst 
the most noted works of Michael Angelo, and 
are well illustrated by the casts from them at 
the Crystal Palace. 

The mediaeval civil architecture of Florence 
is interesting, including the grand Palazzo 
Vecchio, with its frowning machicolations, 
and two or three others. A fortress or prison¬ 
like air pervades these buildings, which con¬ 
tinued to attach to the subsequent buildings 
of the classic revival. The Loggia dei Lanzi 
of Orcagna is a noble piece of arcading, and 
was so much admired by Michael Angelo, 
though in a different style to what prevailed 
in his day, that he recommended it to be 
continued all round the piazza without any 
alteration of the design ; a proof that at least 
one great master of the classic revival was 
not insensible to the excellence of the work 
of those who went before him. There is a 
good deal of Gothic spirit, however, infused 
into the Renaissance architecture of the later 
buildings of Florence, as seen in the preva¬ 
lence of the Gothic or Pointed arch over the 
semicircular, and the mullioned windows with 
circles in the heads, so common in the palaces 
of the Renaissance period. These are very 
fine, conveying the idea of massiveness and 
impregnable strength beyond any others. 
The Strozzi and Riccardi are amongst the 
finest specimens, and we have nothing like 
them in our country, if I except the front of 
Newgate, which gives a faint idea of them ; 
tho vast Palazzo Pitti, however, beats them 
all. In contemplating it one cannot but feel 
that “ there were giants on the earth ” in the 
days when it was built. The huge rocks piled 
one over the other, Pelion on Ossa, forming 
the basements of the wings, are beyond all 
description, and should be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated. The same Titanic or Cycl »pean 
system of masonry pervades the whole of it, 
but it is damaged greatly in effect by a petty 
balustrade formed of little Ionic columns on 
the level of first floor and above. This is 
evidently the work of some later bungler, as 
the original architect, in all likelihood, would 
have crowned such a mass with a cornice like 
that of the Riccardi or Strozzi, or possibly 
more tremendous in its proportions than 
either of these. There are many smiller 
palaces, to some of which an open upper 
storey is added, producing a very pleasing 
effect. 

From Florence to Bologna, a city though 
famous rather over-rated by the guide books. 
Its situation is flat, and the plan exceedingl y 
perplexing, like that of Milan, from want of 
a base line. It boasts two leaning to.verj i s 
against the one at Pisa, but not of such archi¬ 
tectural character. The streets are almost 
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invariably built on the piazza fashion,—an 
arrangement we found the benefit of, as it 
rained almost incessantly during the whole 
of our stay. The principal church—S. 
Petronio—is of enormous dimensions, and 
has some skilful treatment in the immense 
range of side chapels, each large enough for 
the transept of any ordinary church. The 
base, doorways, and the small portion of the 
facade completed exhibit some very fine de¬ 
tail, but the work appears to have been soon 
interrupted, and the occurrence of the classic 
revival before its completion gave occasion 
for a competition for a classic facade, which 
it is well never went any further. The de¬ 
signs then submitted, in which even such 
great names as Palladio and Vignola engaged, 
are still to be seen, and do not give a high 
idea of the “ get-up ” of competition drawings 
in those days. There are some good pieces 
of civil Gothic, and several other huge 
churches, possessing no great claims to notice, 
but containing some interesting monuments, 
amongst which the shrine illustrated is the 
finest. The picture gallery contains some 
Bplendid works of the Bolognese and other 
Italian schools. 

Bologna to Ferrara, amid drenching rain, 
which did not add much to our enjoyment of 
that desolate-looking city, which, it is said, 
lies under a ban since Tasso or Ariosto, I 
forget which, was imprisoned there. Its 
huge moated castle is an interesting specimen 
of the fortresses of mediaeval Italy, and the 
cathedral facade is very curious ; but we did 
not find much else to interest, but pressed on 
to Venice. 

Charles Dickens, in his Italian notes, hav¬ 
ing described his other travels through the 
cities of Italy in proper narrative form, finds 
this style much too prosy and matter-of-fact 
for Venice, and accordingly records his impres¬ 
sions of it under the similitude of a dream. 
And certainly, no matter how well prepared 
by previous study, the traveller can never 
alight for the first time on '* The Stones of 
Venice,” without feeling that he is entering 
on something totally different from anything 
he can have hitherto seen or even imagined. 
I had read a vast deal about Venice, from 
Shakspeare to Buskin, studied its map, and 
its buildings by the help of drawings and 
photographs, and often dreamt about it into 
the bargain, but nevertheless the reality 
transcended all expectations, and made me 
feel amid all the rich and rare delights to be 
experienced by a traveller in Italy, a visit to 
this city yields the highest. Whether 
Buskin be correct or not in his idea that the 
Piazzetta of St. Mark is the central point 
of the earth’s surface, as he somewhere ex¬ 
presses it, it is truly a spot unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled, in interest by any other. 

The railway does away with much of the 
inconvenience of reaching Venice, without 
detracting from the new and strange feelings 
one experiences on arriving. We step at once 
into an “ omnibus gondola,”—an intermixture 
of the practical and historic which I suppose 
has arisen since the railway was opened,—and 
are conducted along the Grand Canal to our 
hotel near the great square of St. Mark, and 
soon get accustomed to the ways of the place. 
It does not take long to find out that to get 
from one place to another on foot is possible, 
but involves an amount of intricate explo¬ 
ration through the narrow mazy streets, 
beyond any labyrinth that has ever been 
constructed specially to puzzle the explorer; 
but the cheapness and swiftness of the aqua¬ 
tic mode of locomotion are highly to be com¬ 


mended, and the freedom from exertion on the 
part of the traveller, while contemplating the 
architecture of the city, no less than the ex¬ 
cellence of the latter, render it delightful in 
comparison with the fatigue one has so often 
to undergo on similar excursions in other 
cities. 

The Piazzetta of St. Mark contains certainly 
such an assemblage of architectural glories 
as few cities can boast, and the views in every 
direction to the various islands near and 
more distant, each carrying separate archi¬ 
tectural groups rising out of the water, and 
well relieved against the level horizon, are 
such as are nowhere else to be found. The 
venerable church of St. Mark itself is in my 
view to be looked on quite as an importation 
or exotic, far more even than the Cathedral 
of Milan, and is one of the earliest instances 
to be met with of the wholesale importation 
of a foreign style, in preference to what was 
indigenous. It bears little affinity to the 
Venetian Gothic, and seems to have arisen 
from the fancy of the leaders of the ancient 
republic to commemorate their conquests in 
the east by the erection of their great church 
in the style prevalent there, Its plan is 
accordingly a Greek cross and much of the 
constructive arrangements are borrowed from 
the church or mosque of St. Sophia at Con¬ 
stantinople, with a flavour of later Moslem 
architecture in the domes and minarets. The 
interior is gloomy, but of course venerable 
looking, and the numerous trophies plun¬ 
dered from the east, including the bones of St. 
Mark himself, make it more an architectural 
and ecclesiological museum, than a noble 
church. Amongst all this there is of course 
a great deal of interesting and excellent 
detail, bits here and there, rather than any 
complete or grand feature, but nothing to 
create in my mind the raptures into which 
some modern critics have been thrown. 

The Ducal Palace is more interesting in 
my view, as it exhibits the local style in per¬ 
fection, and its two facades to the Piazzetta 
and sea, are not only noble in themselves but 
characteristic of the place and period. The 
two arcades, especially that on the first floor, 
are very fine, but the vast mass of wallspace 
overhead looks too heavy for them, and the 
concealment of the roof and hideous battle¬ 
ments are great defects. The upper windows 
evidently had tracery in them at one time, 
but it has been destroyed, and the detail of 
the two lower storeys is well deserving of 
study. It must not be supposed, however, 
that it will bear to be criticised in the same 
unmerciful manner that Benaissance archi¬ 
tecture has been by a popular writer. For 
instance, it is open to the complaint of repeti¬ 
tion so often urged against the latter; and as 
for soundness of construction, it is very 
questionable whether it would ever hold 
together, but for all the iron ties and braces 
which run through it. The weakness of the 
angle piers is apparent to every eye, and as 
real as it is apparent. The balustrades exem¬ 
plify a piece of downright shamming, as they 
are made to imitate little arcades, whereas 
there is no principle of the arch whatever in 
their construction. This reprehensible feature 
has, however, oftener been imitated than 
almost any other piece of Venetian Gothic, as 
we may see in several instances in Dublin; 
but to get a really excellent balustrade of the 
same period we have only to look around at 
some of the other palaces, and we find it, 
the balustrades and top rail being really 
treated in accordance with their constructive 
elements, without any shamming. The 


interior conrt of this vast pile, and the flank 
towards the celebrated “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
though of Benaissance work are no way less 
interesting than the outer facades, and are 
wonderfully scenic in their effects. There is 
some fine detail in the interior staircases, 
chimneypieces, Ac., of the early Benaissance 
period. 

Boldly, and as some would say shamelessly, 
challenging comparison with this venerable 
pile stands the Library of St. Mark, on the 
opposite side of the Piazzetta; and despite 
the attacks of Mr. Buskin and his disciples, 
it is likely to hold its own in the admiration 
of the world for many a long day. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, a critic of a broader school, says, that 
if we could only forget that the architect was 
dreaming of the Flavian amphitheatre, we 
might admit that this building possesses high 
excellence. But why need we forget any- 
thing of the sort ? This building, and the 
other Benaissance palaces of Venice, shew 
conclusively that Sansovino and the other 
great masters of the classic revival could not 
merely study and understand the great works 
of antiquity, but that they were capable of 
developing and applying the principles of 
classic architecture, so as to reach stages of 
excellence and suitability to modern uses, 
which mere slavish imitation could never ac¬ 
complish. It would be well for the Gothic 
revivalists of the present day if they could 
shew an equal advance on the work of the 
mediaeval architects whom they propose to 
imitate, but from whose points of excellence 
they can make no advance. The Flavian 
amphitheatre was a noble model, but here the 
model is left far behind. Whether viewed as 
regards its constructive or decorative features, 
it is a splendid architectural triumph which 
shallow critics may carp at in vain. For in¬ 
stance, it is said all the features which give 
so much attraction—the columns and entab¬ 
latures—might be sliced off the facades, and 
the buildings still remain. Well, and what 
then ? All the leaves and branches may be 
lopped off a noble tree, also all the covering 
which we are told is the glory of a beautiful 
woman’s head may be shorn or shaved off, 
but it is no detraction from the beauty of the 
object, that it may be thus marred. These 
two buildings are types of a vast number of 
others in Venice—the mediaeval and Benais¬ 
sance palaces,—and it is not too much to say 
that, while the former are chiefly interesting 
for occasional bits of detail, such as arcaded 
windows, wall panels, &c., the latter are re¬ 
markable as fresh and original applications 
of classic architecture to modern uses, per¬ 
fectly distinct from the olassic schools of 
other cities such as Borne and Florence, and 
in their sumptuous character fully expressing 
the wealth and refined tastes of the magnates 
of the republic during its most palmy days. 
It is only of late years amongst ourselves that 
feeble imitations of them have been attempted 
in our banks, clubs, and other buildings where 
wealth and luxury find expression in archi¬ 
tecture, and few nobler or more suitable types 
could be found. 

The churches of Venice may also be divided 
into two classes, the Gothic generally of red 
brick, of very noble proportions, and with 
occasional good detail, of which the church 
of the Frari is the best example; and the 
Benaissance, which are distinguished, like 
the palaces, by extraordinary richness, carried 
often indeed, as in the church of the Scalchi 
and that of the Jesuits, to extremes. The 
campaniles of Venice are studies nearly all 
of them, and often, though begun in the 
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Gothic or Romanesque style, and finished in 
the Renaissance, like the great tower of St. 
Hark, display the soundest general prin¬ 
ciples in their design, and are unsurpassed 
in picturesque effect by those of any other 
city. 

I must hurry on, however, or these few 
rough notes will extend to unreasonable 
length. The treasures of painting in this 
grand old city are celebrated all the world 
over. Wealth, richness, and magnificence 
are the pervading characteristics of every¬ 
thing remaining of old Venice ; in the forms, 
oomplexion, and tresses of the fair dames 
whose beauty shines on the canvas of Titian, 
Giorgione, Paul Veronese, Palma Vecchio, 
and others, in the costumes, colouring, 
jewellery, and sculpture; and, as a natural 
result, the richest and most magnificent speci¬ 
mens of Renaissance architecture are to be 
found there ; nor does it seem that the wealth 
of the ancient city could have been better 
bestowed. The many buildings erected for 
charitable purposes deserve notice, and espe¬ 
cially the Scuole, which are quite as magni¬ 
ficent as the palaces. That* of San Rocco 
especially is a noble piece of Renaissance 
architecture, treated with great freedom and 
adaptability to its uses, and containing a vast 
assemblage of art treasures. 

From Venice we proceeded to Padua, the 
churches of which exhibit some fine speci¬ 
mens of both Italian Gothic and Renaissance 
work, and in which the example of Venice 
seems to have been followed in attempting 
features of Saracenic architecture in the 
domes and minarets added to the churches. 
The celebrated frescoes of Giotto in the 
ohapel of the Arena, and the huge Gothic 
Hall called Palazzo della Ragione were duly 
explored and admired by us, and we then 
pushed on determined not to pass Vicenza 
without a glimpse of some of the doings of 
the great apostle and legislator of the classic 
revival, Andrea Palladio, whose works having 
for two or three centuries formed an archi¬ 
tectural grammar for the civilised world, are 
now decried as exclusive, narrow, incapable 
of progress or advance, and what not. One 
thing is, however, perfectly clear, namely, 
that Palladio and his coadjutors did engraft 
many new ideas on the architecture of 
ancient Rome, and did apply and continue its 
various elements so as to produce results not 
only grand and noble as pieces of proportion 
and decoration but admirably adapted to the 
requirements of the age they lived in, and 
can this be said of the ultra Gothicists of 
the present day ? I trow not. They seem 
to do little else than exactly reproduce the 
architecture of four or five centuries ago. It 
was certainly a misfortune that many of 
Palladio’s works in this city are executed 
only in stucco, but so were the houses of 
Pompeii, and the merits of the designs are not 
one whit the less, because peculiar circum¬ 
stances prevented their execution in a nobler 
material, The model in clay of a noble piece 
of sculpture exhibits the master’s hand often 
even better than the finished work in marble, 
and the same may be said of cartoons and 
sketches as compared with finished paintings. 
This city is full of Palladio’s designs—in fact 
little else is to be seen in it, except the two 
columns indicating its affinity to Venice, and 
the name of the great architect seems quite a 
household word in it. His buildings, however, 
are sadly neglected, and often turned to in¬ 
ferior uses from what they were designed to 
serve, but nevertheless display many noble 
and original features. 


Vicenza to Verona, which more even than 
Brescia deserves the appellation of ‘Tarmata,” 
as it bristles with fortifications and military 
display on every side. Fortified at enormous 
cost by the Austrians as a stronghold against 
Italy, it now occupies the more suitable posi¬ 
tion of a stronghold of Italy against Austria. 
Its beautiful campaniles and interesting 
churches present the Italian Gothic style in 
great force, brick and marble being the 
materials generally used. The church of 
San Zenone is one of the most complete 
specimens of the basilican plan and arrange¬ 
ment to be seen anywhere. Sta. Anastasia 
and several others also furnish rich treats, 
and the tombs of the Scaligers and huge 
Roman amphitheatre are objects of deep in¬ 
terest. Our tour in Italy ended here, and 
with the feeling that never had any equal 
period of our lives yielded us more rich 
delights, we bade farewell to its classic ground, 
and availing ourselves of the first railway that 
has crossed the Alpine barriers of Northern 
Italy, we came on by the Brenner Pass through 
Bautzen and Inspruck to Munich. Winter 
had now fully set in, but in our snug and well- 
warmed carriage we did not feel its influence; 
but peeping out at different stages at the 
snow-clad heights of the Tyrol, whose scenery 
we left ourselves as yet to imagine rather than 
explore, we arrived at the Bavarian capital, 
determined to devote a few days to its art- 
treasures. It is certainly a pleasant place, 
with wide and spacious streets and squares, 
and a vast number of new buildings, some of 
which, especially the works of Klenze, are 
good specimens of the modern German classic 
revival, though rather too much of the mere 
imitative element pervades them. The new 
streets and buildings take up so much atten¬ 
tion generally that the older architecture of 
th9 place is apt to be overlooked ; but there 
are several fine mediaeval churches, in parti¬ 
cular the Frauen kirche, which is very noble 
in its proportions, and contains some good 
later German Gothic detail. A modem 
Gothic church has been built, of about the 
same class of art as the Elizabethan kirche 
at B&le already adverted to, giving, however, 
great room for display of the modern local 
school of stained glass. The ancient town- 
hall and gate-house ays interesting, and a 
really clever piece of modern Gothic is in 
progress beside them. From these we pas3 
to the improvements carried out by the late 
King Ludwig. Some of these are direct imi¬ 
tations of Italian works, as the Konigsbau, 
or royal palace, which feebly imitates the Pitti 
at Florence ; a loggia also exactly reproduced 
from the Loggia dei Lanzi in the same city. 
The Ruhmeshalle, an equally slavish Greek 
copy, varied however in its general plan from 
the Greek temple model, which is, however, 
reproduced to perfection in the Walhalla ne&r 
Ratisbon by the same architect. One of his 
best works, which, though classic in style, is 
still eclectic in character, is the old Pinacothek 
or picture gallery, a very noble work, and 
filled with a magnificent collection of nearly 
every school in Europe. Other popular and 
favorite architects were Gartner and Ziebland, 
also Veit, who, affecting to regard Klenze as 
the representation of too formal a school, 
have simply taken other types for imitation, 
as in the Ludwigs kirche and Basilica; or else, 
as Veit has done in the New Pinacothek, dis¬ 
regarded the principles of any recognized 
style, and produced a building having neither 
style, convenience, or beauty to boast of. 
The exterior of this is painted in fresco, on a 
large scale, chiefly by Kaulbach, and one of 


these pictures represents or typifies the down¬ 
fall of formalism through the valiant efforts of 
Veit, Overbeck, and others of the same period. 
Could formalism produce anything more 
formal, and ugly into the bargain, than the 
building on which these frescoes are dis¬ 
played ? an instance of the severity of criti¬ 
cism which those whose own doings are most 
open to it apply to the doings of others. 
However, it contains a fine collection of 
modern pictures, and we pass next to inspect 
some of the results in sculpture achieved 
through the liberal patronage of art exercised 
by the late king. These, I think, are the 
most marked and permanent of any, the genius 
of Sohwanthaler having been thus called into 
activity; and a visit to the museum, where 
casts of his works are treasured up, gives one 
the idea that our sculptors are mere pigmies 
in comparison with such as he. Groups 
ranging from cabinet to colossal size, and 
several grand subjects for tympana, attest 
his thorough mastery of his art, and show 
what it is capable of. Many of these, as the 
colossal figure of Bavaria in front of the 
Huhmeshalle, have been finished as bronze 
castings; and a visit to the royal bronze 
foundry was most interesting, as it shows 
that the Munich school of sculpture and 
bronze casting has attained a world-wide re¬ 
putation, and brought some adequate return 
for the expenditure which its establishment 
must have required. 

We could have spent more time to advan¬ 
tage in this pleasant little capital; but my 
term of release from home duties having ex¬ 
pired, I was here obliged to turn my steps 
homeward, vi& Strasburg and Paris, my friend 
pursuing his journey to Vienna, Dresden, and 
Berlin. Human nature is limited in all its 
powers, and mine for the digestion and 
assimilation of so much intellectual food 
were well nigh exhausted, as I fear your 
patience must now be with this paper, which, 
from the number of places to be noted, has, 
I fear, been spun out to unexpected length. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Ft is to be distinctly understood that although we give place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.] 

CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Without wishing to interfere unduly 
with Messrs. Page and Turner’s position, as 
the holders of the first premium, or to question 
the excellence of their design further than 
the material it is designed for, I would observe 
that in a bonb fi le competition it does not 
follow that the design entitled to the premium 
is the best of those submitted, or the one best 
adapted for the site, or that it should neces¬ 
sarily be adopted for execution. This point 
has been very clearly set forth in the con¬ 
struction of the German competition code, 
the principles of which are, I believe, recog¬ 
nised by the profession in England:—“ With¬ 
out going into the question at length, we must 
declare that the interests of art and the in¬ 
terest of individual competitors must be kept 

strictly apart.If it is argued that 

the designs which have been held ineligible 
as regards the premiums should also be 
excluded from the exhibition (preliminary 
exhibition to the public) because they may 
perhaps, by tho manner of their getting up, 
mislead the public, one is apt to overlook the ' 
equally possible case of a competitor having 
improved on the instructions which may have 
been faulty to a degree; and then such an 
exclusion would actually commit to oblivion 
the very best design of the whole set. On 
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the other hand, the examination of each a 
design may lead to its ultimate execution, 
although in the competition it was not en¬ 
titled to a premium. Such an eventuality is, 
of course, impossible under the Hamburg 
programme of 1864, which requires that the 
premiated design and no other must, under 
all circumstances, be the one to be carried 
into execution, and the case we have quoted 
above tends to show that to insist upon such 
a clause would be to take up an untenable 
position.” 

As the reasons against recommending 
“ the construction of a solid pier of masonry 
in the centre of the waterway ” may not be so 
“ obvious ” to your readers as they seem to 
be to Mr. Page, perhaps he will be good 
enough to state the “ engineering ” reasons 
against building a pier in the centre of this 
particular waterway; and the “ aesthetic ” 
reasons against a central pier being built in 
any waterway. And further, as he is “ pre¬ 
pared to design and execute ” a stone bridge, 
it would be interesting to know if engineering 
and aesthetic considerations would lead him 
to adopt one span or three;—to spring an 
arch from about low-water level, as would be 
necessary in the one case, if a level roadway 
is to be provided; or, as in the other, to per¬ 
petuate and extend two solid piers of masonry 
as obstructions to the waterway;—in prefer¬ 
ence to constructing one pier, in the centre; 
which, if there was traffic on the river, would 
properly divide it into “up” and “down,” 
and at the same time naturally tend to the 
formation of two serviceable channels, instead 
of one, as at present. 

Mr. Page may not have examined for him¬ 
self the circumstances of the river, and may 
not be aware that they are such as to have 
led a resident in Dublin, upwards of four 
years ago, and again a few days since, to 
suggest through one of your contemporaries, 
“ the propriety of stopping the water at 
Carlisle Bridge by means of piles, having 
sluice-gates affixed to same, which could be 
raised or lowered at the flow and ebb of the 
tide. By this means a sufficient supply of 
water could at all times be kept above the 
bridge, which would not be stagnant, as there 
would always be an undercurrent on the gates 
being raised. The stench, by this simple, 
inexpensive, and temporary plan, would be 
effectually kept down till some permanent 
means be fixed upon for the safety of the 
public health.” Such a suggestion, to say 
the least, does not imply the existence of a 
traffic on the river, or of a current or tide, 
which a central pier would be likely to inter¬ 
fere with. Wm. Henry Lynn, 

Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon. 

Belfast, June 25. 

P.S.—From reading Mr. Page’s letter in 
the Irish Times of yesterday, I am the more 
inclined to think that he has never seen the 
river he suggests such difficulty in dealing 
with,—as to its floods, currents, Ac. It is 
not recorded that the builders of the present 
bridge, who had two water piers to construct, 
found any difficulty about their cofferdams 
obstructing the river, Ac. Is Mr. Page under 
the impression that the same conditions of 
current and foundation are to be found in the 
Liffey as in the Thames ? or does he mean 
to imply that a properly-constructed stone 
bridge is less durable than an iron one? 
Surely he could have added to his list ex¬ 
amples of stone bridges in good preservation, 
which were built long before cast-iron ones 
were thought of. As far as beauty is con¬ 
cerned, the exploits in “ rosthetic” engineer¬ 
ing performed on the Thames do not convey 
the most favourable impression of the com- 
patability of cast iron with that elegance. of 
construction and architectural character, 
which a bridge such as this should possess. 

Mr. Page refers to the design “ In Me- 
moriam ” as having been “ rejected.” It was 
not rejected in the sense he seems to imply; 
* it was merely held to be ineligible as regarded 
the premiums. If it had been rejected on its 
merits, there could be no reason for drawing 
attention to it in the referees’ report. 

W. H. Lynn. 

June 28th, 1870. 


ANOTHER DESIGN FOR CARLISLE 
BRIDGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE IRISH BUILDER AND 
ENGINEERING RECORD. 

Sir, —The lull and general apathy now 
evinced seem strangely at variance with the 
seal heretofore displayed by the supporters 
of the “ City Sewage,” “ Carlisle Bridge Im¬ 
provements,” and “ Dublin Suburban Tram¬ 
way” projects. This may arise from the 
difficulties in raising the funds necessary to 
cprry out such large undertakings; or from 
the want of time, energy, and push required 
to devote to them. But whatever the cause, 
nothing practical has been done, and matters 
still remain in the same old way. Foremost 
of all pressing necessities, and calling for 
immediate action in the cause of suffering 
humanity, is the abatement of the horrid 
effluvia from the bed of the River Liffey at 
low water, and which I have no doubt could 
be temporarily effected by our fellow-citizen, 
Dr. Cameron, by some chemical process, at 
a small outlay, if so instructed; or by the 
removal in sections of the accumulated de¬ 
posit in the river, by steam or spoon dredging, 
and the stuff removed by barges to remote 
districts, or discharged into deep water. I 
This operation could be performed without 
offensive smells, by forming on the upper 
sides of the bridges, dams , with simple hand I 
sluice-gates inserted, both to retain and re- I 
gulate the height of the water, and discharge 
the back and sewage waters when found 
necessary. This process could be continued 
in sections for the entire length of the river, 
and, when completed, maintained at a cheap 
rate by the erection of self-acting sluices, as 
proposed by Mr. Corbet’s plan, or by other 
appliances, until the completion of the per¬ 
manent sewage project. 

The construction of “permanent inter¬ 
cepting sewers, syphons, and conduits” for 
receiving and carrying the sewage matter to 
the Bull, Baldoyle, Rush estuary, or else¬ 
where, at an estimated cost of £250,000, and 
their after costly maintenance, seems to be a 
matter beyond the powers of the Corporation, 
who declare they have “ no funds” for such 
an object. Government therefore, on public 
grounds, should be respectfully solicited, 
either to perform this work themselves, or to 
advance, at a low rate of interest, the money 
required to carry out this desirable “ sanitary 
work ,” as well as the Carlisle Bridge improve¬ 
ments, upon the securities of Port and Docks 
dues, or other securities to be named and 
offered by the Corporation. 

As no definite plan seems to be adopted for 
the improvement of the bridge and its ap¬ 
proaches, and as suggestions have been gene¬ 
rally invited , I beg leave to forward a sketch 
taken from full plans prepared by me some 
months since, but which I forbore sending 
to the Corporation at the time, hearing that 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon’s admi¬ 
rable design for a two-arch stone bridge had 
been approved of. I therefore beg leave to 
offer, for whatever they are worth, my notions 
of what I then and now believe should satisfy 
all reasonable requirements. 

“ The obstruction and danger to passen¬ 
gers” arise from the narrowness of the bridge 
and the cross quay traffic at its north and 
south ends. This I propose to remedy by 
the construction of subways ,—that on the 
north side to be used for passenger traffic 
exclusively; the one on the south for coal 
and general traffic. These subways, assisted 
by the proposed tramways on top, would 
effectually relieve, and regulate, the traffic of 
this locality. As the subways would be suf¬ 
ficiently fenced , lighted , ventilated , and per¬ 
fectly dry , at aU times , no reasonable objection 
could be raised to their use by the public. 

As the present bridge is, I believe, a sound 
and substantial structure, and its approaches 
easy, I cannot see the object of disturbing 
it. What we want is, width and safety. An 
addition of 50 feet in width, constructed on 
the eastern side of present bridge, would, 
with the subways, be sufficient for all present 
requirements, and 50 feet more added at a 
future date, would leave the bridge the entire 


width of Sackville-street. Farther, if the 
centre portion (the present bridge) should at 
any future time shew signs of decay, it could 
be removed, and completed in accordance 
with the wing additions proposed, and without 
obstruction to the public traffic. 

The objections urged to a single span, as 
interfering with the width of waterway, and 
the injury to the iron by corrosion from par¬ 
tial and complete submersion in brackish or 
impure water, would certainly hold good in a 
cast-iron structure, in which case, to get suffi¬ 
cient strength and area, the girders should be 
sprung below the level of “ high water,” and 
tne span narrowed. In the case of a series 
of “ combined wrought-iron and steel girders 
(which I propose), sufficient sectional areas 
may be obtained, keeping the girders at same 
time well clear of high water, and leaving 
unobstructed, the present waterway, and im¬ 
proving the approaches on top, the roadway 
of which would be formed of rolled iron 
girders, resting upon the main girders, filled 
in with buckle plates, upon which the sani, 
flagging, and paving would be carried, as well 
as th9 proposed tramways on east and west 
sides of bridge additions. 

As in all probability a Government engi¬ 
neer’s sanction must (and certainly ought to) 
be obtained before opening the new bridge 
for public traffic, who will require to prove 
the sufficiency of the structure, if a cast-iron 
bridge be built , with a test of six times the 
greatest load that can be brought upon the 
bridge , added to three times the dead weight 
(or weight of the structure and roadway), it 
will be seen how difficult the problem of 
sufficiency will be of solution; but in the 
combined wrought-iron and steel girder, 
lightness of material, combined with suffi¬ 
ciency and economy in construction, are at 
once obtained, wrought iron being three 
times the strength of cast, and approved steel 
twice the strength of wrought-iron in com¬ 
pression and tension. I estimate the cost of 
the proposed eastern addition at .£14,000, 
giving a roadway 100 feet in clear; or of the 
two side additions complete, giving a road¬ 
way 150 feet in clear, at £25,000. The whole 
could be easily completed in twenty months, 
without any obstruction whatever to the 
public traffic. 

Respecting the general adoption of tram¬ 
ways through the streets and other populous 
districts, I will merely observe for the present 
that I do not think any combination of rail¬ 
way and street traffic desirable, where, in the 
case of railways, the rails must be of a heavy 
description to carry the rolling stock, with 
wide opens on top and deep grooves. The 
tramplates for street traffic require to be light 
for shallow flanges, and with narrow opes, so 
as not to cause injury to light vehicles by the 
tires getting into the wide rail grooves. It 
is therefore obvious that the two systems 
must be distinct. Tramways, when con¬ 
structed upon the level or nearly so, can be 
worked cheaply; but when stiff inclines, say 
1 in 40, occur, they have little or no advantage 
over the omnibus on paved or macadamized 
roads. 

Apologizing for the length of this notice 
of the foregoing projects, which, if it have no 
other effect, will, I hope, arouse the energetic 
and thoughtful, not only in Dublin, but in 
Belfast and other large towns, to the necessity 
of improving their bridges and purifying their 
rivers, for the benefit of trade and the health 
of the inhabitants, I am your’s, 

Wm. Lewis. 

43, Dame-street, Dublin. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

Mr. James Henry, Belfast, has been de¬ 
clared contractor for new meeting-house to 
be erected at Carlisle Circus, Belfast, for the 
Rev. H. Hanna. Mr. Anthony T. Jackson, 
architect. 

The new College of St. John, Waterford, 
is approaching towards completion. Mr. G. 
Goldie is the architect, and Mr. B. M'Mullen, 
of Cork, the builder. 
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A VISIT TO THE SCOTCH 
NEWHAVEN. 

The London Builder recently famished some 
particulars retrospective and prospective of 
the condition of Newhaven in Sussex, but 
there is another Newhaven, not less known 
from the habits and manners of its population, 
of which we intend to say a little. This is 
the Scotch Newhaven: a straggling seaport 
in Edinburghshire, near Leith. There are, 
no doubt, many of our readers who have 
heard of these famous Amazons, yclept “ The 
Fishwives of Newhaven,” whose powers of 
eloquence is unequalled even by the vocabu¬ 
lary of the Billingsgate of the Thames. 
Talk not of the Biddy Moriartys of Dublin’s 
Pill Lane, or of Glasgow’s Saltmarket, or the 
Halle Centrales of Paris, the fishwives of 
Fisherow and Newhaven can beat them (to use 
a Yankeeism) to eternal smash. Neverthe¬ 
less, the women of Newhaven are industrious 
and clean about their dress, though their 
homes form, in most particulars, an unfavor¬ 
able comparison with their persons. 

Newhaven is an irregular-shaped fishing 
town, situated on the Forth, about 2} miles 
below Edinburgh. It can boast of a little 
national importance; James IV. of Scotland 
intended that Newhaven should become an 
important place, for he conferred upon it 
certain privileges, and had it in his mind’s- 
eye to have a dock constructed there, and to 
encourage the shipping interest. B at as time 
grew apace Leith stole a march, which she 
ever afterwards held, notwithstanding the 
jealousy of the citizens of Edinburgh, for 
they look with alarm upon the growth both 
of Newhaven and the now prosperous and 
wealthy port of Leith. The purchase of the 
Charter of Musselburgh, in the 16th century, 
from James V., by the Town Council of Edin¬ 
burgh, with all its appurtenances and rights, 
failed eventually to keep Leith in the shade, 
although it worked the destruction of New¬ 
haven. How such a mistaken and ruinous 
policy was silently submitted to even at a 
later date we are at a loss to know, for the 
situation of Newhaven offered greater facili¬ 
ties for the establishment of a good harbour 
accommodation than Leith ; but as the latter 
has now grown into a small city, surrounded 
by immense warehouses and harbour stores, 
it would require an amount of labour and 
outlay that will never be expended to change 
the site of Leith Harbour and make a Leith 
of Newhaven. Leith has been certainly im¬ 
proved in harbour management and arrange¬ 
ment very much during these last twenty 
years; her docks are pretty good, but her 
river harbour at low water is a dead dog 
ditch of nastiness and filth. It has ever been 
this, and, notwithstanding some improve¬ 
ments, it is still a sink and an intolerable 
nuisance at low water. 

While speaking of Newhaven, a few words 
about Leith will not be amiss, and these few 
words will be of a sanitary character. The 
low streets, closes, and wynds winding round 
the harbour of Leith are on a par with those 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and if anything 
they are more crooked, darksome, and cut¬ 
throat looking. Repulsiveness is in their 
every feature, and to say they are choking 
with filth is but to say what every one who 
ever spent a day in Leith knows. 

Leith has a board of health or town council 
of it9 own, but what they are doing to improve 
the town we do not know, but what they could 
do we might suppose, if it would not be 
deemed impertinent at this distance. The 
death-rate of Leith is not low, and we are not 
surprised, for fever is seldom out of the town. 
Many of the houses that are inhabited are 
unfit to live in; and if a stray sunbeam should 
penetrate some of the low labyrinths of Leith, 
it would be tantamount to an intimation that 


there was a change in the planetary system, 
and the dawn of the millennium had arrived. 
Perhaps the local boards of the town will 
bestir themselves, like those further south, 
and render it unnecessary for us or others 
nearer hand to remind them of the short¬ 
comings of their extremely prosperous but 
unnecessarily dirty town. 

Newhaven at present is a thriving fishing 
village, but no more, and we cannot antici¬ 
pate for it a great growth, hemmed in as it 
is by Leith and Granton. It has a stone pier 
stretching to low water, with a return angle, 
on which is situated a light. This pier was 
used at one time by the ferries plying between 
Mid Lothian and the Fife coast, but the erec¬ 
tion of the new pier at Granton in communi¬ 
cation with Burntisland, a quarter of a century 
since, has rendered it useless for that purpose. 
It is now wholly occupied or availed of by 
the fishermen, and in it daily may be seen 
numerous small craft engaged in unloading 
takes of fish and oysters, and other shell 
mollusca. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong 
in saying that above 200 boats are at present 
employed in this useful service. The pier, 
we may here remark, is by far too small for 
the fishing trade ; and if it was extended, a 
greater craft of fishing boats would be em¬ 
ployed. 

• Further on towards a place called Trinity 
another pier stands,—a small edition of the 
Brighton Chain Pier. It is said to be 500 ft. 
long, and it is about 4 ft. wide. It extends 
to a depth of about 5 ft. at low water. This 
pier, though it originally promised to help 
the trade of Newhaven, failed in doing so. 
It is not much used; Granton Pier superseded 
its general use. 

Newhaven, we said, was irregular; its main 
thoroughfare is called Main-street, but it 
showB also a one-sided street or quay extend¬ 
ing for some distance and running nearly 

arallel to the main street. This frontage of 

ouses overlooks the coast, presenting from 
it a fine view out to sea and of the opposite 
coast of Fife. Near to Leith the coast road 
shelves downwards to the sea, and it is partly 
washed away and worn by its action. West¬ 
ward, extending on through and beyond 
Trinity, the banks are high. Convenient 
bathing places are near hand, and opposite 
to the Chain Pier the character of the neigh¬ 
bourhood and houses is tasteful. The Edin¬ 
burgh, Dundee, and Perth Railway passes by 
Trinity, so passenger accommodation to New¬ 
haven is quick and easy; busses also ply. 

Newhaven possesses a plentiful number of 
beer or public-houses, and can boast of two 
or three hotels famous for their fish dinners. 
A run down from Edinburgh to Newhaven in 
summer is a fashion much indulged in by the 
middle and working classes of “ Auld Reekie” 
for sake of the peculiar fish dinners there ob¬ 
tainable. We had a curiosity to indulge as 
well as a useful mission to perform in visiting 
Newhaven; but the quest of information in 
Newhaven is “ a pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties,” particularly if the fishwives think 
you are come to “ take stock ” of them. You 
must not show your pocket-book and ask 
questions and take notes at the same time, if 
you expect to go home wiser than you came; 
nor you must not scrutinize the women’s head 
gear and garments too close, or you will hear 
a few expletives that the vocabulary of the 
Cockney Billingsgate never heard of. Like 
the Barony of Forth and Bargie, in the Co. 
Wexford, Newhaven has peculiar customs 
of its own. The Newhaven natives marry 
among themselves, and any of those whose 
loves cross that limit in the choice of a “ better 
half,” he goes out from among his class, or 
lives to be looked on with disfavour. The 
fishwives of Newhaven are the better men, 
like their counterpart of Fisherow : they work 
for their husbands, and they help them in 
aught that relates to their reciprocal advan¬ 
tage. Except the going out to sea they help 
their husbands in the adjustment of their 
gear and tackle, and the disposal of their take 
of fish. Mutually related by marriage one 
with another, it would be difficult to offend 
one native of the town without treading on 
the corns of the other. From personal ob¬ 


servation, we must say that the men are in 
appearance a hardy, healthy race, and they 
appear to be very expert at the manipulation 
of their calling; but, like the fish when once 
out of their native element, your Newhaven 
fisherman is useless at the most ordinary 
occupations. Perhaps this may account for 
the neglected and untidy character of many 
of their homes and their surroundings. The 
fishermen’s wives and daughters wear any 
amount of warm clothing—perhaps half a 
dozen of petticoats overlapping each other ; 
from their rotund figure and churn waists 
the coils of the above garments cannot be 
much less. The wives and daughters of the 
fishermen have also another occupation, which 
they carry out with industry, diligence, and 
heavy toil. They most exclusively supply 
Edinburgh with oysters, which they carry in 
huge creels. A napkin forms their head-dress 
and a broad belt which rests across their 
forehead is attached to their basket or creel; 
this can be slipped off at a moment’s notice 
when required. The head and neck is trained 
to act as a support for the heavy loads with 
which they are taxed. The remainder of 
their dress is a blue cloth jerkin and a dis¬ 
play of several fancy neckerchiefs about their 
bosoms. Thick black stockings and tidy but 
strongly-fashioned shoes enclose their feet 
and legs; and when they are carrying their 
creels they can move along pretty briskly, 
and enjoy, notwithstanding their heavy loads, 
a continuous gossip. 

The general character that the fishwives of 
Newhaven get at the hands of all those who 
have dealings with them is, that they ask 
three prices, or in other words, they often 
ask three times as much as they will finally 
take when beaten down in price. To their 
constant customers they are the reverse of 
exorbitant, or among themselves; but they 
are so well known for asking a high price, 
and not always getting it, it behoves them to 
keep up the. high figure. 

Whilst down among them a friend men¬ 
tioned to us one or two traits of their cha¬ 
racter, which is borne out by their manners 
and what we saw ourselves. The story runs, 
that a certain Edinburgh lady was attempting 
to cheapen a Newhaven fishwife’s merchandize 
one day, and was for catting her down in the 
price of her fish. It was in hard weather. 
The Amazon eyed the city dame with a 
mingled look of scorn and pity* exclaiming— 
“ Dinna fash noo, it is nae fish you are buy¬ 
ing, d’ ye ken, but the poor fishermen’s lives.” 
This outburst had the desired effect, and the 
price demanded was obtained. 

The dwellings of fishermen are in no wise 
comfortable; several still are to be seen 
ranged along the main entrance to the town, 
two stories in height, a rough-built stone 
structure, with steps and landings on their 
outside leading to the top story, under which 
landing the door entry of the lower is sta¬ 
tioned. Courts and alleys branch off be¬ 
hind, dirty and odorous of more than stale 
fishy smells. In these lanes may be seen 
drags, poles, nets, dog skin, floats, bladders, 
creels, lines, hooks, dried fish, anchors, boat 
gear, boats, and oars. Drying lines intersect 
those odorous lanes, and flapping sail-cloth, 
seal skins, and household and baby linen are 
in the wind, amid the clatter of ragged and 
noisy “ bairns and masculine mithers.” 
There is a parish church in Newhaven, and 
a free kirk and a parochial school. 

Civilization is here, and there is food and 
raiment for all who can have it. The waters 
of the Forth are brimful of bracing health, 
and its depths are a mine of wealth to the 
hardy race of fishermen on its shore. But 
there is one thing that Newhaven lacks— 
cleanliness and improved dwellings. With 
this and with an impartial consideration from 
those in authority, of the facilities which the 
town and coast offer in the national interest, 
Newhaven would prosper. But it was with 
the Scotch as well as with the English New¬ 
haven—ignorance, jealousy, and neglect on 
the part of partisans has worked a world of 
harm which a century or two may never undo, 
though it receive man’s best exertions to that 
end. 
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THE LAW AND THE STINK I 

On the 18th ult. the case of Anne Loughnan 
v . the Corporation of the City of Dublin was 
heard in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury. 
It was an action for damages brought under 
Lord Campbell’s Act by the widow of a work¬ 
man who had lost his life in the employment 
of the Corporation while engaged in repairing 
a sewer at Benson-street, Sir John Roger- 
son’s-quay, on the 4th of August, last year. 
Damages were laid at ^1,000. The defence 
consisted of a denial of the alleged negli¬ 
gence, and a plea of contributory negligence. 

Mr. Hemphill, Q C., in stating the case for plaintiff, 
■aid that the sewer in question in its progress to the 
point of discharge into the river passed by the Alliance 
Oas Works, Kurtz's Ammonia Works, Mooney's 
Vitriol Works, the Corporation Scavenging Depot, 
and Alexander's Vitriol Works, from each of which 
it received large quantitiesof offensive matter, emitting 
poisonous gases. In consequence of the corrosion of 
the sides of the sewer, it became necessary to repair 
them, and at one o'clock ou the morning of the 4th 
of August last the deceased and six other men were 
sent down to execute the repairs. While they were 
engaged there a gush of poisonous gas came, and all 
the men were affected by it, the deceased and another 
man named Collins being suffocated. Defendants had 
previously received warnings with respect to the con¬ 
dition of the sewer two years before, and they had 
actually themselves insisted on Mr. Mooney making 
a sewer direct to the Liffry, but they had taken no 
steps with regard to the other sewers which commu¬ 
nicated with the main sewer, in which the poisonous 
g&see were still allowed to exist In conclusion, 
counsel submitted that the jury should deal liberally 
with plaintiff, who had been left a widow with an 
infant daughter by the death of her husband, who 
was but thirty years of age when hs came to his un¬ 
timely end. 

The plaintiff was examined, and stated that her 
husband's wages from tbe Corporation had been 
Us. 8d. a week, with an allowance for night work, 
and he also earned about £20 a year by the rearing 
and selling of singing birds. 

John Loughnan, one of the workmen engaged on 
the occasion of the fatal occurrence, stated the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the deceased had lost bis 
life. The manholes which tended to ventilate the 
sewer were all open at the time. 

Dr. Mapother, medical officer of health, deposed 
that he examined the deceased on the day of his 
death, and found he had been poisoned by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and cyanogen, which is the gas of which 
prussic acid, the most instantly fatal gas known, is 
composed. Sulphuretted hydrogen is not so rapidly 
fatal. He and Dr. Cameron found sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen and cyanogen combined in the sewer, and, 
upon their report, remedial measures were partially 
adopted. The sulphuretted hydrogen, which caused 
the deaths of the two men, was a result of the wet 
lime process. In the case of a mixture of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with cyanogen he believed death would 
ensue in three or four seconds; but in the case of 
sulphuretted hydrogen alone it would take as many 
minutes. It was right to state that both of these 
gases, being heavier than the air, would sink to the 
bottom of the sewer, and the men that were killed 
probably were stretching towards the bottom when 
they were poisoned. 

The Lord Chief Justice—Tell me, Dr. Mapother, 
hare you walked along the quay recently, when the 
tide was out ?—I have. 

Did you perceive any offensive smell arising from 
the bed of the Liffey ?—I did. 

On your oath, do you believe it to be injurious to 
human life?—I do. 

The Lord Chief Justice— I believe it to be very in¬ 
jurious to human life; and if any of the jury complain 
of it I will adjourn the court , and I will leave it to the 
Government of the country and to the Corporation to 
provide some place in which justice can be carried on 
without injury to the lives of the jury. You have 
aworn that, and I believe it. 

Dr. C. A Cameron, City Analyst, examined by 
Mr. Gibson.—Frequently made an examination of the 
■ewer in question—first in 1866. The sewer was de¬ 
caying by the action of the acids entering it, and that 
was the first cause which led me to report upon it. 
Mr. Neville, the City Engineer, directed that the new 
sewer made on that occasion should be constructed of 
bricks. 

[Mr. Gibson here read an extract from a report 
made by the witness to the Corporation some years 
ago, in reference to the gases entering the sewer, 
which he stated to be most deleterious, and requiring 
a remedy.] 

Examination continued—Suggested that two dis¬ 
tinct sewers should be mads—one from Mooney's 
Ammonia Works and the other from the Gas Works, 


conveying the refuse matter of their respective works 
separately to the river, so that they ^ould not com¬ 
mingle in the sewer and evolve those poisonous gases. 

The Lord Chief Justice—But all was to be safely 
lodged in tbe unfortunate Hirer? 

Dr. Cameron—It was only as a dire necessity that 
I suggested it I quite concur in the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by your lordship as to the river. I have been 
down in the sewer in question. I descended through 
a man-hole, step by step, very gradually, smelling as 
I went down. If I smelt anything I would have im¬ 
mediately come up. 

The Lord Chief Justice—Are you quite sure of that? 
Dr. Cameron—No doubt there was a little danger, 
but chemists always face a little danger of that kind. 
The sewer, however, had been open for some time, 
and the tide was out. 

To Mr. Gibson—I warned the Corporation that 
that sewer might be dangerous to life. I think I did 
so more than once, but I did so two years ago at all 
events. There is no doubt that I stated that human 
life would be lost in all probability in Benson-street 
sewer—I recollect that distinctly—if certain things 
were not done. 

To the Lord Chief Justice—It could be ascertained 
whether there is this poisonous gas in a sewer by 
lowering a candle, which, I believe, would have caused 
an explosion. Dr. Mapother showed me a gold pin, 
which he wore, which had been actually blackened 
by the gas in the sewer when be descended into it. 

When the court resumed, after lunchson, Mr. Gib¬ 
son said the smell in the Common Pleas was so bad 
that the Chief Justice felt compelled to remove the 
case at trial into the Court of Chancery, where it was 
now proceeding. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he would give notice 
to the Corporation that this state of things arose from 
the citizens being ignorant of their rights. The Liffey 
had become one of the greatest nuisances in Europe, 
and he would strongly recommend those gentlemen 
who had undertaken to govern the city to see whether 
they could not do so in a way to prevent life being 
intolerable at a particular season to a large section of 
the inhabitants. The city could be made the most 
beautiful in Europe, instead of being, through the 
Liffey, a horrible nuisance. 

A Juror (Mr. Talty) said he believed the money 
properly applicable to improve the city was cirried 
off to another country, and applied for a different 
purpose. 

The Lord Chief Justice—That is very probable. 

Dr. Cameron was recalled, and in answer to a juror, 
said he believed the exhalations from the bed of the 
river, when stripped at low water, were injurious to 
the ordinary passers-by. There was purulent organic 
matter in atoms floating about. 

The Chief Justice—This sort of thing is not to be 
endured. There is no use in talking about it. We 
must get at it some way. 

Sergeant Armstrong—I quite agree with your 
lordship that there is no use in talking about it. The 
Corporation have no means of doing the work, and 
there was no use in asking Parliament to do it—at 
least an English Parliament. 

The Lord Chief Justice—I have taken down the 
evidence as to this affair for another purpose besides 
this trial. 

Mr. Ryan, Q.C., stated the case for defendanta 
He said the Corporation, who were the trustees of the 
citizens, deeply regretted the unhappy accident which 
caused plaintiff's husband to lose his life, but they 
were not answerable for it. They took every possible 
precaution to ensure the safety of the men who were 
repairing the sewer on that occasion. If the sewer 
were not repaired the tides would have caused floods 
which would have damaged property in the district 
to the extent of thousands of pounds, and if that took 
place they would certainly be responsible for it. 
There was a certain amount of risk attending the 
working in the sewers, but the labourers knew that, 
and were willing to encounter it, and voluntarily en¬ 
gaged in the service of the Corporation for the pur¬ 
pose. It would be proved that Loughnan knew there 
was some peril in working in the sower, and that he 
frequently discussed the matter with the other men. 
All the Corporation could do was to employ the best 
officers and the best workmen, and leave them to take 
all proper precautions. The Corporation could not 
compel the Alliance Gas Company, who possessed 
statutory powers almost co-ordinate with their own, 
to adopt the iron process instead of the wet lime pro¬ 
cess in purifying their gas, and it was the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, produced by the wet lime process, that' 
caused the death of Loughnan. All that the Corpo¬ 
ration could do to make the sewer safe had been done. 
In 1867 they compelled the owners of the chemical 
works to make sewers, which carried their refuse direct 
to the river. Beyond that they c >uld do nothing. 
It was very easy to abuse the Corporation for not 
cleansing the Liffey, and doing other things. In this 
case, hard though it might seem, the Corporation, as 
trustees of the ratepayers, were bound to protect the 
ratepayers' pockets. 


Mr. Parke Neville, City Engineer, in reply to Ser¬ 
geant Armstrong, stated that in 1867 tbe Corporation 
caused the proprietors of the chemical works to make 
sewers running directly into the river. He bad been 
frequently down in the Benson-street sewer. Every 
precaution to render it safe as far as possible had been 
taken, as it was known that deleterious matter got 
into it. There were eight man-holes into it from the 
street at shorter intervals from each other than in the 
case of other sewers, so that the men working in it 
would never have far to go without coming to an 
opening to ascend ; and these also tended to ventilate 
the sewer. 

At the conclusion of his evidence Mr. Neville, re¬ 
ferring to the observation of the Lord Chief Justice 
about the fetid condition of the Liffey, said the Cor¬ 
poration were not to blame, as they were doing their 
best He was actually at present engaged in prepar¬ 
ing the specifications to enable them to go to Portia - 
ment next session on the subject!/ 

The Lord Chief Jastice—We are dealing here not 
with what provision may be made in future, bat with 
what has already occurred. 

Several of the workmen employed at the sewer were 
examined on behalf of defendants. 

The evidence closed. 

Sergeant Armstrong asked his Lordship to direct a 
verdict for defendants, on the ground that deceased 
was employed by the Corporation to descend into and 
repair sewers, and that he was fully aware of the risk 
necessarily incident to such employment. 

The Chief Justice refused to give a direction, ob¬ 
serving that there was a very serious case for the 
jury. 

Sergeant Armstrong, in the coarse of his address 
for the defence, observed that he was surprised that 
the people residing on the banks of the river had not 
called a meeting to consider the subject. The only 
way to account for it was by the fact that the evil 
could be only removed by the aid of Parliament, and 
that the people had no faith in an English Parliament. 

The Chief Justice observed that he had been for 
many years in Parliament, and he most say that if 
the 105 members were in earnest in their application 
it would be listened to. 

Sergeant Armstrong said that was probably so. 
But if in London it was necessary to build a bridge, 
because it was in the line of approach to a palace, 
£380,000 were expended upon it out of the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund, without a note of objection; and yet they 
could not get £20,000 by the anion of all the Irish 
members to widen Carlisle Bridge! But they could 
only blame themselves for not being in a position to 
be able to demand it, and to have it. 

The Chief Justice, in charging the jury, read over 
the evidence, and commented upon several parts of it 
in a manner rather unfavourable for defendants* case. 

The jury after several adjournments, could not 
agree, and a verdict was eventually taken for £150 
damages. Costa to follow. 

Next session the Liffey, we are told, will 
be in Parliament! We hope there will be for 
once some union amongst the CY. M.P.’s 
from the “ Green Isle,” and that some effec¬ 
tual remedy may be adopted for this fearful 
nuisance in the very centre of our oity. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

By an order in Council published in Tuesday’s 
Gazette it is provided that the principle of 
open competition shall, on and after the 81st 
August next, be applied to all Civil Servioe 
appointments, except such as are included in 
the following schedule annexed to the order: 

1. All situations to which the holder is appointed 
directly by the Crown. 

2. All situations included in any order or warrant 
made by the Commissioners of the Treasury under 
section 4 of the Superanuation Act, 1851. 

8. All situations which are filled, in the customary 
coarse of promotion, by persons previously serving in 
the same department 

It is, however, provided that in cases where the 
chief of the department and the Lords of the Treasury 
may be of opinion that for the sake of special know¬ 
ledge or other reasons of public interest examination 
should be wholly or partially dispensed with, the 
Civil Service Commissioners may dispense with exa¬ 
mination, wholly or partially, and m*y grant their 
certificate of qualification upon evidence satisfactory 
to them that the person to be appointed possesses the 
requisite knowledge and ability, and is duly qualified 
in respect of age, health, and character. 

By Clause 111. it is provided that, with the excep¬ 
tions mentioned above, no appointment shall be made 
unless the person to be appointed shall be reported 
by the Commissioners to have satisfied them : 

1st. That he is within the limits of age prescribed 
for the situation or employment to which he desires 
to be admitted. 
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2nd. That he ia free from any physical defect or 
(liaease which would be likely te interfere with the 
proper discharge of his duties. 

8rd. That his character is such as to qualify him 
for such situation or employment; and, 

4th. That he possesses the requisite knowledge and 
ability to enter on the discharge of his official duties. 
Clause VL contains the following provisions : — 
After the candidate, reported as aforesaid by the 
Commissioners, has been appointed to an office or 
employment, he shall enter on a period of probation, 
daring which his conduct and capacity in the trans¬ 
action of business shall be subjoined to such tests as 
may be determined by the chief of the department to 
which he is attached, and he shall not remain in the 
public service after six months from the date of his 
appointment, unless satisfactory proofs of his fitness 
shall have been furnished to the chief of the depart¬ 
ment, aud a certificate of his qualification shall have 
been issued by the Civil Service Commissioners. A 
formal record of the particulars and of the result of 
anch probation, signed by the chief of the department, 
shall be furnished to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and filed in their office, and they shall thereupon, and 
not sooner, if such record should be satisfactory, issue 
their certificate of the candidate's qualification for 
employment. The candidate, aft er no less than before 
the issue of such certificate, shall hold his office at the 
pleasure of the chief of his department. 


TASMANIA IN 1870. 

The following is portion of a paper entitled 
“ Notes for intending Emigrants, which has 
been drawn up by one who has had fifty years’ 
experience in that colony. It appears in a 
supplement to the Hobart Town Mercury of 
Apnl 21st, just to hand :— 

Tasmania is an island at the southern extremity 
of the Continent of New Holland, from which it is 
divided by Bass’s Strait, 120 miles wide. The sur¬ 
face is diversified by ranges of hills and valleys, with 
occasionally large plains, and it is probably the most 
healthy of all the British colonies, for it is neither too 
hot in summer nor too cold in winter to be agreeable. 
The spring months are September, October, and 
November; the snmmer, December, January, and 
February; the autumn, March, April, and May; and 
the winter, June, July, and August. Taking the 
average of 25 years, the mean heal of spring is 54°; 
summer, 62° ; autumn, 55 9 ; and winter, 47°. Rain 
falls, on an average, 145 days in the year, with a 
rainfall of 22 inches. 

There is an electric cable between Tasmania and 
four of the colonies on the Continent of New Holland— 
namely, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia 
and Queensland ; and a company has been formed to 
connect Tasmania with the British-Australian tele¬ 
graph line from Point de Galle, in Ceylon, vid. Java, 
early in 1871. It is also in contemplation by the 
same company to connect New Zealand by their line. 

There is a regular mail communication with Great 
Britain, vi& Galle, every tour weeks, the mails being 
brought over from Melbourne to Launceston by branch 
steamers, and immediately despatched over the island, 
within which are 124 post towns or post stations, 
from and to which regular mail communication is 
established, the postage of letters in town being one 
penny; if within fire miles of town or within a 
country district, twopence; all over the rest of the 
colony, fourpence; ship letters, sixpence. There is 
no postage on newspapers to the United Kingdom or 
the other colonies. The post-office money order 
system in force is as follows:—Money orders, 6d. for 
£5 and under; Is. above £5 and up to £10, within 
the colony; double that charge for orders on the 
Australian colonies and New Zealand; while for 
orders on Great Britain or Ireland the charge is Is. 
op to £2 ; 2s. 6d. up to £5 ; 8s. fid. up to £7 ; and 
5s. up to £10. 

A powerful steamer plies twice a month between 
Sydney, the capital city of New South Wales, and 
Hobart Town ; and one plies twice a month between 
Melbourne, the capital city of Victoria, and Hobart 
Town; and two ply eight times a month between 
Launceston and Melbourne. A number of sailing 
vessels trade between Tasmania and Adelaide (the 
capital city of South Australia), Queensland, Mel¬ 
bourne, and other ports in Victoria, and New Zealand, 
the distance of the last-named colony being 1,000 
miles. 

The island contains 15$ million acres of land, and 
the islands connected with it contain 1$ million acres. 
8,760,000 acres have been sold or given to settlers 
by the Crown, leaving the Crown land property at 
about 13,000,000 acres. The colony is divided into 
eighteen coon ties. 

Besides the corporations of the city of Hobart Town 
and town of Launceston, there are nineteen rural 
municipal councils in the colony, each with its warden 
and a sufficient police. 


Benevolent societies, working men’s clubs, homes 
for poor, an asylum for insane, hospitals for the sick, 
an asylum for orphaus, three for paupers, reforma¬ 
tories, boys’ home, city missions, temperance societies, 
Odd Fellows’ societies, Freemason’s lodges, gardener’s 
societies, agricultural associations, &c., have been 
established and are in active operation. 

The main road across the country, from the port of 
Hobart Town to that of Launceston, is 120 miles 
long, and is maintained in excellent order by the 
colonial government; all the other roads are under 
the care of trustees, who raise rates for their main¬ 
tenance and repair. The various well-constructed 
and judiciously laid out roads, together with the ex¬ 
cellent bridges which have been built over the several 
rivers, excite the surprise of persons visiting the colony, 

I and afford innumerable benefits to the settlers using 
them. i 

The railway from the port of Launceston to Delo- 
raine, which passes for 45 miles through the best 
agricultural lands of the colony, ia nearly completed, 
and will be open for traffic in the present year. 

The price of Crown land is £1 an acre, but the 
purchaser of above £15 worth may have his payments 
extended over eight years; or, by another regulation 
with regard to what are called 41 The Agricultural 
Areas,” he may purchase up to one hundred acres at 
£1 an acre; and, after paying in cash one-thirtieth, 
he may be allowed to pay off the remainder by instal¬ 
ments within fourteen years, or he may lease not 
more than 100 acres for twenty years at 6d. an acre 
for the first two years, Is. an acre for the next two 
years, and 2s. an acre for the remainder of the twenty 
years—and he may purchase his lenaney at any time 
daring the twenty years at £1 an acre. 

Two daily and seven other newspapers are published 
in Hobart Town, and four in Launceston. 

The population of Tasmania is upwards of 100,000, 
of whom 45,000 are females. The death rate of 1869 
was less than 13 to the 1,000 of the population. The 
number of houses exceeds 20,000. 

Fifty-eight medical men practise their professions 
throughout the island. 

Two hundred churches and chapels are erected in 
various parts; and in addition to numerous private 
schools, there are 109 government schools, having 
8,700 names of scholars on the books, and several 
scholarships are maintained by the colony, the best 
being the two annual Tasmanian Scholarships, tenable 
at an English university for four years, of £200 a-year 
each. 

Besides the Supreme Court of the colony, couria 
have been established in the various counties for the 
recovery of wages and small debts. 

Tbe exports of the island are principally wool, flour 
and grain, fruit and preserves, hops, horses, sperm oil, 
timber, vegetables, and tanning bark, the total value 
being about £920,000. 

The land in cultivation on 81st March, 1869, was 
287,000 acres. There were then 22,512 horses, 
105,450 horned cattle, 1,715,617 sheep, and 55,222 
pigs. 


THE “ BRIDGE ” FIGHT. 

Me. George Gordon Page, A.I.C.E., appears 
again before tbe publio to explain certain 
matters in controversy between himself and 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon, respect¬ 
ing the designs submitted about eight years 
ago for a “ New Carlisle Bridge.” We must 
content ourselves with reprinting such por¬ 
tions of the lengthy document as may be of 
interest to our readers. After some prefatory 
remarks Mr. Page proceeds :— 

Allow me to protest against the attempt of Messrs. 
Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon to influence public opinion 
in favour of their rejected design, to tbe prejudice of 
Mr. Turner and myself, the authors of the first pre- 
miated design, and to oust us from a position which 
we have gained by a fair and honourable competition. 
Tbe posit ion of myself and Mr. Turner in regard to 
this work was awarded in a bond Jidi competition 
open to all, and in which Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and 
Lanyon also competed with rt three " designs. The 
question of engineering construction, of fitness, and 
of cost, I am quite willing to discuss in the proper 
quarter. In the competition the requirements were 
realized by us so completely that the judges awarded 
os the first prize; but if the requirements of the com¬ 
mittee of the present movement are changed as to 
material, number of spans, position of piers, cost, 
unity of effect with surrounding buildings, and as to 
the disposition of statues, we shall be able to satisfy 
the committee by a fresh design. 

My coadjutor in the matter is an Irishman; we 
always contemplated the employment of Irish labour, 
so we have an equal amount of Irish element with 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon. 

I must, however, make a few remarks on the ex¬ 
traordinary way suggested by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn 


and Lanyon for solving the problem of 14 How to con¬ 
struct a bridge tbe full width of Sackville-street, at 
a minimum cost, and of the most permanent materials, 
having a level roadway, a maximum waterway," &c. 

In the first place they 4< submit that the bridge is 
of stone, a material t hat admits of no question, pos¬ 
sessing as it does such superior advantages in every 
respect, and more particularly in this case, over iron,” 
&c., 14 in its economy, in its permanence.” 

In answer to these points, 1 would observe, that 
within the last few years on one river, for example, 
the Thames, no less than three important stone bridges 
have been destroyed by time (namely, through the 
failure of the foundations of the piers in the middle of 
the river), and replaced by iron bridges, viz., West- 
minster-bridge, completed a.d. 1750, replaced by my 
father’s bridge of iron with iron foundations; Black- 
friars-bridge, completed a.d. 1771; and Walton- 
bridge, completed a.d. 1750. 

Now we have bridges of cast-iron which have been 
erected many years; for example— 


Bridge. 

Span 

Date of 
Completion. 

Engineer. 

Colebrook Dale, over the 

Feet. 



Severn .. 

100*6 

1779 

Darby. 

Sunderland .. .. 

240 

1796 

Wilson. 

Buildwaa, over the Severn 

130 

1796 

Telford. 

Avon, at Bristol 

At Bonar, over an arm of 

100 

1806 

Jessop. 

the sea 

Vaux hall-bridge, over the 

160 

1813 

Telford. 

Thames. 

78 

1816 

Walker. 

Southwark, do. do. 

240 

1818 

Rennie. 

Tewkesbury-btldge 

Bridge over Lary, at Ply¬ 

170 

1826 

Telford. 

RendeL 

mouth . 

100 

1827 


All these bridges are standing monuments of engi¬ 
neering skill and durability of cast iron. 

Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon put forward 
that their two-arched stone bridge (towers not in¬ 
cluded) can be erected for £44,000, “ a suin less than 
any single arch iron bridge can be put up for.” I 
differ from them in this entirely—as with regard to 
economy of construction it i9 patent to all engineers 
that iron bridges can be built considerably cheaper 
than stone bridges. 

In tbe first place, I will give three examples of stone 
bridges, with spans considerably wider than proposed 
by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon, and conse¬ 
quently less costly in foundations. 

London-bridge, of granite, with an area of road 
and footway of 47,912 superficial feet, cost £542,150, 
or £11 6s. per foot superficial. 

Waterloo-bridge, granite, with an area of road and 
footway of 57,270 feet, cost £579,915, or £10 per 
foot superficial. 

Old Westminster-bridge, of Portland stone, 49,880 
superficial feet, cost £389,500, or £7 16s. per super¬ 
ficial foot. 

Now, Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon propose 
to erect a monumental bridge of granite or limestone, 
having a superficial area of 24,018 feet, more than 
half the area of London-bridge (which cost £542,150), 
for £44,000, or thirty-six shillings and sevenpence 
per foot super!!! in place of £11 6s. 

I may observe that Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and 
Lanyon, in the competition, estimated their design B 
for an iron bridge at £36,300, so that their two 
estimates in themselves contradict their present state¬ 
ment, that a stone bridge can be erected cheaper than 
an iron hriflge. 

According to tbe estimates of the competition, I 
see there are no less than thirty-eight designs for iron 
bridges below £44,000. 

I may state, as a fact, that I have designed and 
superintended the erection of a cast-iron arched bridge, 
100 feet span, for heavy traffic, at the rate of 12s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, but would, of course, recommend 
a much better class of bridge for this position. 

It would appear to me that the so-called estimate 
of Messrs. Meade and Son cannot have been based 
upon proper information, viz., complete working 
drawings, specifications, and quantities. 

I cannot at all agree with Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn 
and Lanyon that the 44 waterway is obstructed to the 
least possible extent,” by placing a piece of masonry 
at least 152 feel 6 inches long in the mid-channel of 
the river and forming two little arches 64 feet span; 
and it does not require an engineer to demonstrate 
that the bridge which affords the maximum waterway 
is an arch or opening of one span which does not in¬ 
terfere with the natural flow of the tidal waters. 

Our iron arch springing clear of high water, and 
giving a practically level roadway above, affords a 
waterway of 140 feet, or an additional sectional area 
at spring tides of 240 square feet beyond the water¬ 
way afforded by the design 44 In Memoriam ” of 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon. 

Finally, our single-arch bridge can be erected with¬ 
out tbe expensive expedient of a temporary bridge in 
precisely the same method as was successfully carried 
out at Westminster, a method presenting no difficulty 
in an arch constructed of separate iron ribs, but which 
| would be altogether at variance with the proper con- 
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struction of a stone arch, the whole of which ought 
to be built and bonded together intact before the 
centres are struck ; and further, if this method were 
attempted in the reconstruction of the Carlisle-bridge, 
according to the design of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and 
Lanyon, the waterway would be so obstructed during 
construction by the two piers of the present biidge, 
the almost complete blocking of the present centre 
arch by the cofferdam necessary for the foundation of 
the new pier, and the partial blocking up of the two 
side arches by the two cofferdams for the abutment, 
the rows of piles and staging for building, aud the 
centering—making altogether a mass of obstruction 
which could hardly resist the force of a strong flood. 
In our design, having no central pier, and no center¬ 
ing, the temporary obstruction of the river would be 
comparatively insignificant. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ART, 
BELFAST. 

We ( Newsletter ) have much pleasure in being 
able to announce that the projected re-estab- 
lishment of our School of Art will very soon 
become an accomplished fact, and that, too, 
under auspices which give the fairest promise 
of success. As our readers are awaro, a com¬ 
mittee of gentlemen, desirous of advancing 
art-education here, has been devoting much 
zeal and labour to the task of collecting in¬ 
formation in regard to art schools in existence 
elsewhere. This committee has reported to 
the provisional committee, and a board of 
managers for the year has been duly appointed. 
Further, the negociations for leasing the 
buildings formerly occupied by the institution 
which it is now sought to resuscitate have 
terminated in the most satisfactory manner; 
and we should add that the promoters of this 
movement found those concerned with the 
matter generous, friendly, and public-spirited 
to an extent worthy of the object in view. 
Steps are being taken to obtain a thoroughly 
efficient head master, and we believe we are 
correct in stating that it is the intention of 
the board to open the school in August, or 
early in September. The connection of the 
school with Kensington cannot fail to be pro¬ 
ductive of great advantage. It differs from 
that formerly subsisting in some respects. 
The basis of the present connection is the 
same as that regulating the science schools, 
being a system of payment by results, the 
schools being of course open to Government 
inspection, without control or dictation; so 
that all the advantages, which are neither few 
nor unimportant, resulting from connection 
with the department will be enjoyed by the 
revived school without any embarrassing re¬ 
straints. The school will gain not alone 
prestige from the imperial association, but 
the very substantial privilege for its pupils 
to compete in the national art competitions 
for bonuses, medals, and prizes. Examples, 
casts, copies, &c., will, under this connection, 
be supplied at one-fourth the ordinary price. 
The school is intended mainly for the artizans 
of this town. We need not say that they 
have begun to see the necessity of attending 
to art-education, in so far, at least, as it con¬ 
cerns their immediate pursuits. It is out of 
the question that we should any longer con¬ 
tinue to resort to foreign sources for our 
designs, not by reason of any narrow national 
prejudice, for men will discover and patronise 
the best and cheapest markets wherever they 
are, but because the means of supplying the 
demand exist at our very doors, and merely 
await equipment. But to both employers 
and employed the revived project is one of 
the greatest importance, and one deserving 
the cordial co-operation of both. The revived 
scheme, however, will not coniine its functions 
tonight schools for the instruction of artizans 
who could not attend during the day. Day 
classes, for the cultivation of art in all its 
branches, will be opened to the general public; 
and as time wears on, and the institution 
oomes to be endowed with scholarships and 
exhibitions, we doubt not that it will realise 
an ambition which shall dwarf the best efforts 
of its predecessor, though it was the parent 
of a goodly number of distinguished men. 

So much for the general scope and pur¬ 
pose of the establishment. A few facts re¬ 
main to be added* The board of managers 


are now taking steps to raise a sufficient sum 
of money to start the school in the best pos¬ 
sible way. A considerable sum will be re¬ 
quired, in the first instance, to remodel and 
refit the rooms, and to procure a complete set 
of appliances of all kinds, and an adequate as¬ 
sortment of examples. The board have full 
confidence, however, that the liberality of 
employers and others interested in the pro¬ 
gress of education will place them in a position 
to make the school at once thoroughly effi¬ 
cient. It is hoped that, at the end of a couple 
of years, the school will be, so far as mere 
instruction is concerned, mainly self-support¬ 
ing ; but it will, of course, be of the greatest 
importance that the board should be able, 
from year to year, to offer inducement and 
stimulus to progress in art, by giving prizes 
for the encouragement of successful pupils, 
and pecuniary assistance to those who, while 
giving great promise, are not so circum¬ 
stanced as to be able to complete their art 
studies. 

For these and other purposes it will be ne¬ 
cessary that the art board shall have an 
annual income beyond that derived from the 
fees of the school. It is intended that the 
members of the art association, now consti¬ 
tuted, shall fill up by vote at an annual 
meeting the ten vacancies on the board of 
managers, and it is hoped that by thus throw¬ 
ing the control of the school into the hands 
of the public, and extending to the utmost 
the responsibility of its management, a large 
amount of sympathy and interest may be en¬ 
listed in its success. It is intended to invite 
all those gentlemen connected with the Pro¬ 
vince of Ulster who are interested in the 
progress of art, and in the instruction of the 
artisan classes in those branches which speci¬ 
ally bear upon the staple industries of the 
province, to form themselves into an Ulster 
Art Association to further these objects. 
Members of the association will be asked to 
subscribe not less than £1 annually to the 
funds of the central school; the fund to be 
under the control of the board of managers. 
The board of management consists of thirty 
members. Dr. Wyvile Thomson is the first 
chairman, Mr. Yere Foster, vice-chairman, 
Mr. W. Dunville and Mr. James Combe trea¬ 
surers, and Mr. William Shepherd, secretary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Tour through Canada and the State of New 

York . Dublin: Irish Builder Office. 

The above is the title of a paper read before 
the Irish Civil Service Literary Society by 
Mr. Bernard Connor, its honorary secretary, 
and which has been published at the request 
of several members of that creditable and 
well-organized body. In his opening page 
the author informs his readers that he is 
aware 11 that many of our ablest writers have 
visited America with a view to studying its 
institutions and customs, and the habits and 
manners of its people, and have subsequently 
enlightened the world on the result of their 
observations. 1 ' He nevertheless indulges the 
hope that his brochure may find favor in 
public estimation as being “ the simple recital 
of an unprejudiced tourist, who went there 
with a sincere desire to see for himself, and 
to judge of the accuracy of the descriptions 
which he had read.” 

Mr. Connor gives some pleasing, though 
brief, descriptions of Q lebec, Montreal, the 
Falls of Niagara, &c. Of the latter he says: 

“ Having arrived at the Fails, perhaps I should 
avail myself of the usual subterfuge when one's de¬ 
scriptive powers are not equal to the occasion, and say 
that they can be better imagined than described. How 
often have they b<*en described, and yet how faint an 
idea can any description convey of the reality. I 
shall not attempt to imitate any of those ambitious 
descriptions,—I shall merely state ray own impressions 
of them. The first idea they convey is, that you are 
in front of a park of artillery in full play. There is 


nothing but a cloud of smoke in front, with a deafen¬ 
ing cannonade behind. As you approach closer, the 
Falls can be seen more distinctly. There are twu 
Falls—the American and the Canadian or Horse-shoe 
Fall. Standing on the American side, within a few 
feet of the American Fall, you observe that it extends 
in a straight line for about 300 yards, until it meets 
Goat Island, and that the Horse-shoe Fall extends 
from the other side of the island to the Canadian shore. 
The height of the Fall is 160 feet. Looking over the 
edge you cannot see much more than half way down, 
as, from the force with which the water descends, the 
spray from the bottom rises in a bluish white cloud 
to a considerable height, suggesting the idea of a huge 
fire raging beneath. To get from the American to 
the Canadian side it will be necessary to cross the 
great suspension bridge, which is one of the most 
extraordinary engineering achievements in the world. 
It was only erected last May, and mast not be con¬ 
founded with the old suspension bridge which crosses 
the river lower down, at a much narrower point. The 
new bridge extends from the American side to ClifUm 
House on the Canadian side, exactly where Blondin 
crossed on a tight-rope some years ago. It is one- 
fourth of a mile in length. There is a space in tbs 
centre sufficiently wide for the Urgent and heaviest 
waggons, and on each side of this two foot passengers 
can walk abreast. It is suspended by massive wire 
caldea from a wooden tower 100 feet high at either 
side of the river. Each cable consists of seven wire 
ropes, and each rope of seven strands of wire. To 
prevent an oscillating motion, wire ropes are attached 
to the sides of the bridge and embedded in the river. 
Even with these precautions, the oscillation in the 
centre of the bridge is sometimes very considerable. 
The height of the bridge from the river is 200 feet, 
and the depth of the river beneath is 250 feet. From 
the increasing traffic, the bridge is about being widened 
by being split in two and having additional timber 
inserted in the centre. The wooden towen are also 
to be replaced by solid stone towers. The charge for 
crossing is a quarter of a dollar. The view from the 
bridge embraces both Falls, Goat Island, and a con¬ 
siderable portion of the surrounding country 


THE BELFAST WORKMEN’S 
EXHIBITION—SURPLUS FUNDS. 

The following letter has appeared in the 
Northern Whig . As we have already said 
something about the late exhibition, we think 
it right to reproduce this from our esteemed 
friend, the author :— 

“Sir, —The committee selected worthy objects for 
the manifestation of their generosity, but they acted, 
I believe, on a mo*t erroneous principle when they 
assumed that the guarantors had a right to the whole 
surplus, and then voted a part of that surplus to their 
own members. I hold the general committee, who 
appointed the executive committee, alone bad the 
power of distributing the surplus funds, aud the 
general committee should carry out the suggestion of 
the London committee of the International Exhi¬ 
bition, at whose instigation the local exhibition was 
held, and the third of their printed suggestions is aa 
follows:— 4 In order that this exhibition may be 
turned to the utmost possible advantage, that the 
profits of such local exhibitions be set aside as a fund 
for the establishment or for the support of schools of 
art and design,' &c., &c. I therefore (as 1 have done 
before) strongly urge that the balance, or a good por¬ 
tion of it, should be handed over to the Local School 
of Art in process of formation. My suggestion before 
the Exhibition opened was declared to be premature, 
and now when my anticipations of a sarplus have 
been realised, and rewards have been so freely 
bestowed, I hope the committee will favourably 
consider my suggestion, and generously support the 
local School of Art just formed under promising 
circumstances, and which is calculated to be of the 
highest value to the working clashes of Belfast. Inde¬ 
pendent of the very wise suggestion of the London 
Committee, the promoters of the Belfast Exhibition 
should be the foremost advocates for a School of 
Art, for the friends of art were their chief supporters 
at the recent Exhibition, and it would be, at least, 
a graceful return to the art patrons who lent their 
treasures for exhibition if the committee devoted to 
the purposes of art no small purtion of the funds 
the art department was mainly instrumental in ac¬ 
cumulating. 

44 1 would be the last to say anything against the 
4 Workmen 8 Institute,' or, as it should properly be 
called, 4 The Temperance Ha)),' but, unfortunately, 
as the temperance movement is not popular with 
working men as such, the advantages of such an 
institution must be limited to only a section of the 
working classes. 

u William Grat. 

44 Mount Charles, June 22, 1870.” 
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NEW PATENTS. 


'W. Bennett and J. Cuhrall, Birmingham, 
** Kitchen Ranges —This consists, first, of a fire- 
panel placed over the fire, and resting on the hobs, 
and having a front plate for tilling the opening left 
t>y the “fall bar’’ when down. A soot pipe or flue is 
fixed on the top of the fire panel, the said pipe or 
fine passing through an opening in the top cover of 
the grate. A plate at the back of the panel closes 
the opening at the back, of the grate. The draught 
is regulated by a throttle valve in the flue. In order 
to obtain more heating surface the pipe or flue, after 
ascending, may be made to descend through a short 
elbow down a second pipe or flue before passing to 
the chimney : in either case the opening at the back 
of the grate is closed, or the flues may be situated 
horizontally, so as to project from the grates. 

F. N. Target, Colyton, “ Water-closets.” —This 
relates to improvements which are applicable to all 
water-closets, but more particularly to pan closets : 
mnd consists, first, in a particular form of valve or 
cup for the bottom of the basin, as a substitute for the 
waives or cups now in use. Secondly, in fitting a 
funnel-shaped receiver to the bottom of the pan to 
receive the excrement, and lead it into the soil pipe. 
Thirdly, in fitting a waste water-pipe to the bottom 
of the pan to carry off the water which collects round 
the funnel above mentioned, and lead it into the 
sewer or drain. Fourthly, in arranging the me¬ 
chanism so that the valve to the basin is made to 
open automatically when a person sits on the seat, or 
when the cover is raised, and to close at the moment 
the water is admitted, instead of opening, as usual. 

R. Robey and J. Richardson, Lincoln, “ Steam 
engine governors.” —The inventors mount the governor 
on the crank shaft of the engine, and connecl it with 
the eccentric wheel which regulates the admission of 
•team to the cylinder in such manner that the governor 
may act to vary the throw and the angular lead of 
the eccentric. The valve actuated by the eccentric is 
thus caused to admit steam to the cylinder during a 
greater or less portion of the stroke, so as to maintain 
an approximately uniform speed, however the load 
upon the engine may vary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Belfast and North of Ireland Exhibition. 
—On Saturday, 18th ult., a meeting of the executive 
committee of the recent Exhibition was held in the 
Town Hall. Mr. M‘Calmont read the minutes of the 
working men’s committee, which recommended that 
.£100, or such further sum as the executive committee 
might deem advisable, be presented to Mr. William 
Kirkpatrick, in recognition of his great services in 
promoting the first Belfast and North of Ireland 
Exhibition ; that a sum of £20, or such larger amount 
as the committee might deem advisable, be presented 
to Mr. 1). Pettigrew for his services as chairman of 
the working men's committee; that £50 or a larger 
amount be paid to the General Hospital in the name 
of the honorary secretary uf the Exhibition; and that 
a sum be appropriated for the purpose of sending a 
number of the working men’s committee to the London 
Exhibition. In reply to the Mayor, the secretary 
said that all the accounts, with one or two exceptions, 
had been handed in and passed the financial com¬ 
mittee, and lie believed the surplus would amount to 
about £700. A sum of £200 was voted to Mr 
Kirkpatrick. Mr. Horner then moved that a sum of 
£150 be paid over to the funds of the General Hospital 
in the names of Messrs. Kirkpatrick, Pettigrew, and 
Hagan, which would constitute them life governors 
of the institution, This was also agreed to. 

Professor Gould has found that the velocity of the 
electric waves through the Atlantic cables is from 
7000 to 8000 miles per second, and depends somewhat 
upon whether the circuit is formed by the two cables 
or by one cable and the earth. Telegraph wires upon 
poles in the air conduct the waves with a velocity a 
little more than double this; and it is remarked, as a 
-curious fact, that the rapidity of the transmission in¬ 
creases with the distance between the wire and the 
earth, or the height of the support Wires buried in 
the earth likewise transmit slowly, like submarine 
cables. Wires upon poles, but slightly elevated, 
transmit signals with a velocity of 12,000 miles per 
second, while those at a considerable height give a 
Telocity of 16,000 or 20,000 miles. 

, Nbwry and Armagh and Nkwry and 
Gbbbnorb Railways. —A telegram received from 
Loudon on Wednesday announced the passing of both 
these railway bills by a committee of the House of 
Commons. This is a matter of paramount importance 
to the interest and prosperity of Newry .and Armagh. 
We {Ulster Gazette ) desire no contest with the Ulster 
Company; but we wish for the natural and legitimate 
traffic of the district—not interfering with Belfast, 
and not to be interfered with by her or her agents. 


The cutting of Carlingford Bar, the establishment of 
Greenore, and the formation of the Dundalk and 
Greenore line being accomplished, the making of the 
line from Greenore to Newry must soon become an 
accomplished fuot. Without it all the others were 
incomplete; but with it we should possess a regular 
and perfect system of communication between Eng¬ 
land and nearly every part of Ireland. The London 
and North Western Railway Comp my, who are con¬ 
structing the Dundalk and Greenore line, should apply 
themselves to the making ol the Newry and Greenore 
line also. Condderable progress lias already been 
made in the works, and a little help—which could 
well be given by so rich a company as the London 
and North Western — would suffice to complete the 
undortaking. This is most desirable for the prosperity 
of the Newry and Armagh line; and it is hoped that 
the shareholders will not fail to perform their part. 
The telegrams refersed to informs us that the preamble 
of the Newry and Armagh Bdl has been proved, and 
that claims must be settled in accordance with it. We 
may congratulate the directors and shareholders as 
well as the public on the present aspect of affairs in 
connection with these lines of railway. 

The first patent for a steam road roller was taken 
out in France at the beginning of 1859 by M. Louis 
Lemoine, of Bordeaux. His roller was not patented 
in England, nor ever fully described in any publication. 
At the meeting on the 13tb of February, 1861, of the 
8oci6t6 d'Encouragement, the well known engineer, M. 
Combes, is recorded to have described—though his 
description is not given in the Bulletin of the Society— 
Leinoiue’s roller, which be had seen at work on the 
Bordeaux roads. M. Lemoine was then an employe 
of the Bordeaux municipality. This steam roller 
appears to have consisted of one main roller for doing 
the work; the engine, weighing in all only about 10 
tons, being steered by a pair of side wheels, the axles 
of which, by means of gearing, could be set at vary¬ 
ing angles to the main roller. Jn 1800 M Lemoine’s 
roller was tried on the road of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Ballison’ssteam-roller, patented in France in August, 
1860, and now in use by Gelleart and Co., the Paris 
Steam Road-rolling Company, was also there tried in 
August of the following year. In 1862 experiments 
were carried out with both these steam-rollers by the 
French engineers of the State, MM. Darcell and Labrv, 
who gave an account of them in an unpublished report 
of May of that year. They expressed strong opinions 
in favour of steam-rolling in general, giving the pre¬ 
ference to the Ballison roller. An extract from this 
report was printed in M. Homberg’s Notice sur les 
voies empierree* et asphaltees de Paris (1865). They 
observe that the only possible apparent objection to 
steam-rollers is their frightening the horses. We 
understand from M. Lemoine that since these trials he 
has made several different forms of rollers, now at 
work in Bordeaux and its environs. By this time the 
system has firmly established itself in Paris and 
elsewhere in France by a success extending over more 
than seveu years. 

Advertisingingenuity has left little room fornovelty, 
but a merchant in Newark, New York state, has 
challenged attention by leaving his space entirely 
blank, with the following note, in fine print, at the 
bottom—‘‘This space was sold to A. E. Brennan; 
but as bis business is sufficiently brisk already, he 
declines to use it /” 

It is understood that application has been made 
for letters patent for constructing a cylindrical iron 
kerb for reception, repairing and maintaining tele¬ 
graph wires, to he of the same external form and size 
as the stone kerb now in use. Should this, in the 
opinion of practical men, be available, it must be a 
means of extending telegraphic communication, and 
prove of great public utility and economy, by prevent¬ 
ing the constant necessity of taking up the roadways 
and pavements. 

The Small Beginnings of Grkat Endings_A 

poor woman in Constantinople, the other day, was 
about to go to the upper floor of her living-place to 
bring down the mangal, or pan of lighted charcoal, 
for cooking ; but, feeling lazy—the day was warm — 
sent her child for it. The child let the pan fall on the 
stairs, near a window-curtain ; and the result of the 
woman’s change of mind was that terrible Are we 
have all heard of, which has reduced 30,000 persons 
to destitution, utterly destroying many hundreds of 
them, and some thousands of houses. If a neighbour 
hud give the poor woman £10,000 not to send the 
child, it would have been a good bargain.— Builder. 

A diving apparatus, on a large and very complete 
scale, is in course of shipment by the P. and O. route 
to Singapore. The want of such an apparatus has 
long been felt in the straits, and much valuable cargo, 
and even vessels will now be recovered. With the 
numerous losses which occur in the neighbouring 
straits and passages in the China and Java sets, 
there will be ample employment. The machine will 
be fitted up on a vessel, andworked under tbe charge 
of Messrs. Harrison, Smith, and Co. 


Floatostatic Breakwater, by Mr. John King, 
Engineer and Manager of the Carazal Railway, 
Chili.—This invention is based on two well-known 
laws connected with the motion of waves. It is 
known, in the fir>t place, that the wavy agitation of 
water by wind does not extend very deep beneath the 
surface of the water; secondly, that the motion of 
the water in forming waves is almost entirely a suc¬ 
cession of undulations, and has very little forward 
motion until the wares reach comparatively shallow 
waters when they become waves of translation, and 
exert their greatest destructive power. The inventor 
proposes to construct a wall of iron or other suitable 
material, which is to be placed vertically in the water 
to seaward of the place to be protected, and to be of 
sufficient height that its lower edge will reach below 
the waves to comparatively calm water, while its 
upper edge will project above the water a sufficient 
distance to form the breakwater. It will be supported 
by a water-tight compartment, or by a series of water¬ 
tight compartments, placed near the upper edge of 
the vertical plate or wall. The whole structure will be 
strengthened by' vertical ribbed horizontal girders, to 
insure stiffness and locally by T and angle irons. It 
will be anchored laterally' by anchors, the ehains of 
which will passthrough hawse pipes in the lower edge, 
up through the floating drum, by means of water-tight 
pipes, to the upper edge, where they will be fastened, 
and where they’ may be tightened or slackened a3 may 
be necessary The chains may also hare weights 
attached to them to take up the slack at low-water. 
In seas such as the Mediterranean, where there is 
little or no rise and fall of tide, there may be attached 
in addition a vertical weight of stone or other 
material, which shall rest on the bottom of the sea for 
the purpose of holding the structure rigidly down. 
The floating power is by preference placed on one side 
of the vertical wall, so that the structure will incline 
towards the sea when in its normal portion, and 
when the force of the waves drive against it a vertical 
plane will be presented to them, with no projections 
on which water may catch. The floating power will 
be made so great that the horizontal force or pressure 
of the water at the top will not be sufficient to sub¬ 
merge the structure, which will be made in sections of 
convenient length, connected by hinges, to admit of 
a slight lateral movement. When wave strikes at 
the top the structure will only yield to a slight degree, 
owing to the great surface exposed to the still water 
on the opposite side, and the force of the waves will 
be almost completely checked. For the coast of Chili, 
for instance, the inventor proposes to make a break¬ 
water of this description in sections of 300ft. long 
by' 60ft. deep, 44ft. of which will be under water; 
each section will weigh about 500 tons, and cost about 
£10,000, inclusive of anchors, chains, &c.— Engineer . 

Postal Regulations. — We understand that, 
simultaneously with the establishment of halfpenny 
postage on newspapers and printed matter, an order 
is to be issued requiring the payment of a penny 
additional postage on every letter in every case in 
which the postmen shall have to knock at doors and 
to be delayed in their walk. This is an admirable 
arrangement, as it will lead to every person putting 
ap a letter-box, which is but reasonable, as, when 
the post-office are giving such increased advantages 
to the public, the public ought on their part to give 
every' facility and convenience to the postmen in the 
performance of their duty. 

Modirn Customs. —Presentations mnd TMtimonm’* are lirgetr m 
the increase; this modern custom appears to extend to almost every 
household, for no auspicious event is allowed to pass without its 
bring marked by some plea*iug souvenir ; Birthdays, Christenings, 
Marriages, the seasons of the year, such as Christmas, N ew Yea, dec., 
invariably receive specisl commemoration The attention of one ef 
the great Loudon Manufacturers, Mr. J W. Bisson, of 25, Old Bond 
Street, and of the City Steam Factory, Ludgate Hill, hat been directed 
to i his subject. With the view of giviug more artistic effect to this 
custom of society, he has published a most interesting Illustrated 
Historical Pamphlet upon Vvatches and ' locks, also one uoon artbtfar 
Gold Jewellery, ilver and B e -tro plate; all are profusely illustrated 
with choice designs, and are scut post free for 2d. each, Mas briucing 
within the reach of those who lire even thousands of miles away fron 
London, one of the largest and most artistic collections which can to 
seen in any part af the world; and,if necessary, desigus are prep a—4 
to illustrate any special case. 


NOTICE. 

The Proprietor of the Irisr Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties ivho have hem furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. Stamps taken 
in payment. 

Post Office Orders and remittances should ht 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street , Dublin. 

rates op subscription (in advance )— 
(Town.) s. d. I (Post.) s. d. 

Yearly . . 6 0 | Yearly ..80 

Half-yearly 8 0 I Half-yearly 4 O 

Quarterly . 1 6 | Quarterly . 2 0 

A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application .. 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 

A (Incorporated A.D . 17*20, by Charter of George the Fast.) 

Chief Office—R oval Exchange. London. 

ROBERT CORBET, Agent. 

No. 5, COLLEGE-GREEN. DUBLIN. 

Fire, Life, and Mabikr Assurances on liberal terms. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees borne by the 
Corporation. 

No extra charge for service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom. 

A liberal participation in Profits, witii exemptions under 
Royal Charter from the liabilities of Partnership. 

A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual 
Societies, with the additional guarantee of a large invested 
Capital Stock. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an 
Office whose resources have been tested by the experience of 
v early a Century and a-Half. 

Fire Assurances effected on every description of property 
at current rates. 

Farming Stock assured generally at 5s. per cent, per I 
annum.—The use of Steam Threshing Machines allowed [ 
witiiout additional charge. 

Tables of Rates, Scale of Bonus declared, and all other in 
formation, may be had on application to 

ROBERT CORBET, Agent and Stock Broker, | 
No. 5, COLLKGK-G BEEN, DUBLIN 
•**Bywliom Bank Stock, Government Stock, and Deben¬ 
tures, and all other public Securities, are daily bought, sold, 
and transferred. 



METAL WORKERS, 

| In Gold, Silver, Brass, and 
Wrought Iron, 

| 29 & 30, GRAHAM-ST. 

BIRMINGHAM, 

124, DEANSGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 



ROLLED MALLEABLE IRON 
JOISTS AND GIRDERS, 

Of various sizes up to *20 in deep, with 
Top and Bottom Flanges in propoition. 

ANGLE, TEE. CHANNEL, and all 
other forms of Rolled Iron of extraor¬ 
dinary sizes and lengths. 

For SECTIONS. PRICES, and other 
particulars, apply to 

ALFRED LEDWARD A Co., 

(Successors to M miKR.LKDWAUD,&Co.) 

LIVERPOOL. 

A large assortment of Girders np ta 
1*2 in. deep and of various lengths, kept 
in stock. 


MILVERTON LIMESTONE QUARRIES and LIME WORKS 

SKERRIES. 

r HE attention of Builders and Contractors 

is requested to the superior quality of the Milverton 
Limestone, which is unsurpassed for its brilliant and perma¬ 
nent color. It can be supplied of any dimensions, Rough, 
Dressed, or Polished. 

Among tiie many specimens of the stone In Dublin may be 
seen the Church, Upper Ormond-quay, built in 1846, or the 
front of the new Offices of the Scottish Equitable Insurance 
Company in Westmoi eland-street. 

The superior Lime is now selling at 5fd. per hlid., at the 
Works; or at 7$d. per hhd., delivered at Dublin Terminus of 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 

Agent in Dublin, with whom samples of the stone may be seen, 

JOHN KEAN, 

28, KILDARE-STREET. 


G as chandeliers and fittings. 

LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, 

BRASS WORK OF ALL KINDS 

FOR PLUMBERS, IRONMONGERS, ENGINEERS, 
AND BUILDERS, 

On the best terms by the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM CURTIS AND SONS, 

99, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 

Particular attention is being paid to the Manufacture oi 
HIGH PRESSURE WATER FITTINGS at the Factort and 
Wholesale Warehouse, CHANCERY-LANE. 

TTXION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by this company, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 and 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


Y’S PATENT WEIGHING Ma¬ 
chines.—T hese Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britum. anJ are unrivalled for accuracy 
Specimens muy be seen, and every information obtained from 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON , 

11 A 1*2, CORK HILL , DUBLIN 

IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

L MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches,Conservatories,Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them In any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at their Warerooms 
11 and 1*2. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


tJMALL PORTABLE OR FIXED GAS 

WORKS for Villas, Mansions, Railway Stations, Farm 
Steadings, ike., or any Establishment where from *20 to 50 or 
more lights are required. These small works are both simple, 
che .p, and effective; can be worked by any ordinary laborer, 
sod wiil produce Gas from Coal, Cannal, or Peat at a small 
cost. Larger sizes for Villages, Towns, and Cities. 

Prices, Plans, and every information afforded on application 
to the Manufacturer, 

JOHN BOllWET, 

QAS ENGINEER 8o CONTRACTOR 
KILKENNY. 


E agle iron works, 158, church 

STREET, DUBLIN. LAURENCE MURPHY. Proprietor. 
L. M. begs leave to direct the attention of his numerous 
Patrons and the Public to his large and varied assortment oj 
Ornamental Entrance Gates, and Piers, Field and Haggard 
Gates, Hurdle Fence, Garden Chairs and Vases; us aIm 
W rought Iron Fire Proof Safes ot various sizes to 30 cwt 
weight. 


IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 

L 1, Old Broad-street, and 16, Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted A.D 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL! 

ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this Institution are— 
MODERATE RATES; UNDOUBTED SECURITY; 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Dublin: Mr. PAUL ASKIN, 40, LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 

From whom Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every 
information respecting Fire and Life Assurance, may be 
obtained. 


HENRY HSTMA.3JT, 

RUSTIC GARDEN-HOUSE BUILDER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Garden Chairs, Seats, Flower-Vases, Stools, 
Tables, Rockeries, Boseries, Aviaries, 
Bridges, Fencing, and every other 
description of Bustio Work. 

ROSE BANK, STRETFORD, Nr MANCHESTER. 


D UILDING GROUND.—Lands of Danville, 

JL> RATHMINES. 

The undersigned begs to draw the attention of Builders and 
Persons desirous of investing in eligible Building Sites to these 
Lands, which are now open for selection in suitable Lota. 
The Lands are most excellently situated, lying between Bel 
grave-squure and the Palmerston Ground's. They are only 
five minutes* walking distance from the junction ol Castle- 
wood Avenue witii Rathmines Road, where the Dublin busses 
diverge to Rathgar. Kenilworth Square, and Palmerston Gate. 
The position is the highest in Rathmines. and commands un¬ 
interrupted views of tl»e Dublin Mountains. The Township 
of Rathmines Is now admittedly the largest, best managed, 
and most thriving of the various metropolitan outlets; it has 
been invariubly marked by healthiness. The Lunds referred 
to will be found to occupy the most ellgitde portion of tim 
Township, immediately adjoining the centre, and the main 
thoroughfare of Ratliniines Road. The following Roads are 
now open for tuking Building Sites:— 

PALMERSTON ROAD. ORMOND ROAD. 

Lease MM years; title clear, and recognised by Landed 
Estates Court. Terms, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per foot frontage, 
Apply to E. H. CARSON, Esq, Architect, 25, Ilarcourt-street: 
or to K. THYNNE, 5, Dunville Avenue, who will show the 
Lands. 


FLAG8 FOB 8ALE. 

P RONAYNE, Bagnalstown, offers for Sale 

• FLAGS of various sizes, and of the following denomi¬ 
nations, viz..f, 1, If, 1}, If, 2, if, and up to4 inches thick, oa 
the most reasonable terms, in quantities small or large from 
one yard superficial to thousands, either by railway, boats, or 
sailing vessels. The thicker kinds are suitable for landings, 
store houses. And side-paths of streets, and are most durable; 
they can be cut to large sizes, hearth-stones, eave-cuune*. 
bordering for walls or gardens, and sewering frags, many ef 
which with natural edges. 

Architects and Builders will find an advantage and a vast 
saving in dealing with the proprietor and owner of the Quarry, 
P. RONAYNE, Bagnalstown. 

N.B.—He can also supply BLACK MARBLE of the pares! 
kind, with Tombs and Headstones. 


MR. JAMES FARRELL, 

ARCHITECTURAL SURVEYOR, 

Office— 59, HARCOURT-STREET, 

T>EGS to intimate to Architects and Builders 

I) that he has commenced practice as Surveyor and 
Measurer, and respectfully solicits the patronage of the Pro¬ 
fession and of the Trade. Commands entrusted to htm shall 
meet with promptitude, careihl preparation, and despatch. 



IJart metal WORKERS 


MEDIAEVAL, ITALIAN 
And other Styles, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

f Illustrated Catalogues on appbcstkm.1 


CARSONS’ 


PAINT, 


PATRONISED BY THU QUEEN, 


The British Government, 
The Indian Government, 
TheColonialGovernments 


7,000 of the Nobility Jt Gentry 
Railway k Canal Compani- ?, 
Collieries, Iron Masters, Ac., 
For all kinds ot 

OUT-DOOR WORK, 

And ia proved, after a test of upwards of 70 yearn, to 
surpass any other Paint. 


CARSONS’ 


PAINT, 


Is especially appLo*ble to 

fron Roofing, Park Fencing, Farm and other Build¬ 
ings, Bridges, Hurdling, Farm Implements, Carts and 
Wagong, Gates, ko. Ac., and all exposed Wort, 
effecting a 

Saving of more than 50 per cent, 
as not only is it cheaper in the first place when pur¬ 
chasing, but lasts twice as long as Genuine White Lead, 
or any other paint, and 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 

It is sold in a fine dry powder, will keep any length 
of time, and requires neither grinding or straining, but 
simply to be mixed as per “ Directions for Use.” 


COLOURS. 


tJCSW 03 


;S • 

sj 5 a 

IS :ll| 

a ii] 

«ri5 g^ g S 

MUM 


trademark 



HAUL 



Prepared Oil Mixture for the Anti-Corrosion. 
Oils, Turpentine, Varnishes. Brushes, Ac. 


CARSONS’ 


PAINT, 


Edifices, J 

and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, 4c., is 
unrivalled, and is the only Paint that will 
effectually resist the rays of the sun upon 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
3 Cwt. Free to all Stations in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. 

Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free . No Agents. 

Walter Carson & Sons, 

LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 

ludgate Hill. London, E.C.; 

AMD II, BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


^ARSONS’ 


PAINT. 
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Memorials of “ Mud Island .” 

usable to inform the 
reader at what particular 
date the cognomen of 
“ Mud Island” was given 
to that famous locale 
situated between the 
Boyal Canal and the 
River Tolka on the north 
and south, and bounded east and west by 
the North Strand and the Ballybough Road; 
but we think we may with some degree 
of truth affirm that it received its name 
from its low, marshy situation, and from 
being at one time at a no distant date 
under the influence of the sea. Mud 
Island, even within the present century, 
can be remembered as little better than a 
swampy and low common, presenting here 
and there a few dozen of straggling mud 
cabins, and in its more elevated quarters 
some sand pits. Mud Island, however, is a 
celebrated district, not only in the local an¬ 
nals of Dublin, but as a spot universally 
famous for its recollections, surroundings, 
and the daring deeds of its dare-devils and 
denizens. The “Liberty BoyB” were once 
a terror on the banks of the Poddle, and the 
blooded roughs, of Kennedy’s-lane, Back-lane, 
and Bull-alley sent a thrill through the city’s 
heart whenever their assumed privileges were 
interfered with or their pride wounded. And 
the Ormond boys and the Amazons of Pill- 
lane fraternised on occasions to flagellate the 
weavers’ “ drabs ” on the Coombe who dare 
to say, or even insinuate, “ that black was 
the white of my eye.” The glories of the 
Poddle, however, are long since departed, 
and the recollections of the Bradogue are 
covered over like the stream itself, but the 
memories by the Tolka are yet hale and 
mellow. What is poor Stonybatter after all, 
compared with Mud Island in reminiscences, 
or suckling Dollymount, whose tender con¬ 
stitution would have had long since broken 
up had it not been freshened up by the wild 
breezes aslant the yellow sand and water of 
Crab Lake, or smiled upon by the heath- 
crowned peaks of Ben Heder ?—but enough. 

Mud Island now is no longer a common, 
but a large district, with a thick, matted 
and fastly-increasing population. It is rami¬ 
fied by several streets and lanes, but the 
character of its architecture, if we can use 
the word, is very mean indeed; added to this, 
we cannot speak favourably of the sanitary 
condition of the neighbourhood. The ground 
is low, and at high tide the sewers of the 
neighbourhood are subject more or less to 
tidal action. Its drainage is still imperfect, 
and the Corporation for years have ■ been j 
often blamed for their almost total neglect 
of this district. At the present time, how¬ 
ever, compared with what it was a quarter of 
a century since, or even a dozen of years 
since, it shows a marked improvement. That 
portion of it that lies nearer to the river, and 
in the vicinity of the vitriol works, is covered 
by a large number of houses or cabins, which 
are from their construction, not very habit¬ 


able, and consequently they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be healthy. It is a strange fact, 
however, that during the prevalence of the 
first cholera and the last in Dublin, that this 
low neighbourhood suffered less from the 
epidemic than more elevated and salubrious 
localities. The fact was attributed to the 
existence of the vitriol works, and the chemi¬ 
cal properties that manufactory distributed 
through the escape of its fumes and smoke 
over the neighbourhood. The existence of 
the vitriol works was for years looked upon 
as a nuisance to the Spring Garden district, 
and the Ballybough Bridge and Richmond 
neighbourhood. Several attempts wqre made, 
and petitions got up to stop the manufacture. 
It was asserted that it totally destroyed the 
value of the property out and about, and 
prevented any improvement from being ever 
attempted. Our Dublin readers (and who of 
them does not know the neighbourhood of 
Mud Island) can judge of this matter them¬ 
selves, while we pass on. 

For many years between the Canal-bridge 
and Ballybough-bridge, on the left-hand side, 
but few houses existed save that row called 
Sackville-gardens and Edward-terrace, with 
Love-lane at its base; but within the last 
decade numerous neat cottages have been 
erected along the roadway and upon the 
market-garden fields there. From Love-lane 
to Jones’s-road, nearly, a long high dead stone 
wall ran formerly, but this has disappeared 
twenty years ago. A great portion of other 
fields within this enclosure was worked as 
sand pits, but now between the former places 
mentioned the ground is reclaimed from being 
sandholes and swamps, and is under tillage 
and market-gardening purposes. 

In the days of the “ old Charlies,” when 
sentry-boxes stood at convenient angles and 
courtways, and when every man carried his 
life in his “ fist3,” Mud Island was a rare 
spot, and, bless the mark, it had its king like 
regal Dalkey, and its sheriff,and poet laureate, 
and its roving court, and its true and tried 
and sworn retainers,—a jolly “ tag-rag-and- 
bobtail.” 

Yea, the “ King of Mud Island ” was a right 
royal and puissant “ monarch of all he sur¬ 
veyed,” but we shall not further affirm that 
“ his right there was none to dispute.” There 
were many who did dispute his privileges, but 
he did not care three pew^jr raps for any of 
them; he bid them all a scornful defiance. 
McDonnell was this king’s name, but he 
sometimes traded under the Celtic alias of 
M‘Gowan, because his majesty was always in 
difficulties, and as he was kindly hearted he 
thought it better to bamboozle his creditors 
than brain them. His majesty the king, in 
his private capacity of a citizen, was the pro¬ 
prietor of a number of sand-pits, the owner 
of a number of mud cabins, and the employer 
of a large number of workmen, who often 
worked for the love of the thing, thinking, 
no doubt, that it was better for them to go 
home occasionally without their wages than 
cease to be employed under the government. 
The King of Mud Island was not the first 
sovereign in the history of the world who 
became a bankrupt, and, like other kings, he 
knew how to wipe out his debts whenever it 
suited him, and commence de novo . 

To get a jaunt in one of the king’s sand 
carts was esteemed a joy by the juveniles of 
Mud Island, and often when young we have 
enjoyed the luxury of a drive with one of the 
drivers over Ballybough-bridge “to give the 
beast the water.” Happy days these. Many 
stratagems were adopted by the creditors of 


the king to arrest him, but they signally 
failed from the fidelity of his retainers and 
from his own bold nerve and daring manner. 
The military, too, were enlisted more than 
once to assist in surrounding the supposed 
quarters of his majesty, but the monarch, 
from the fidelity of his friends, always got 
timely notice, and when the scouring party 
came the great M'Donnell was non est in¬ 
vent ut r. We remember on one occasion a 
couple of bailiffs catching a hold of one of 
the king’s carters, who was a little the worse 
for drink ; the man had some dispute with his 
royal master, and he was heard to say he did 
not care if the “ old curse was nabbed,” as 
he was tired of his service. The two city 
bailiffs, thinking this was a favourable op¬ 
portunity, offered a bribe to the carter to tell 
them the whereabouts of their quarry. The 
carter seemingly acquiesced, and bid the 
bailiffs to jump up into the cart, and as soon 
as he “ watered the beast ” in the river at 
Ballybough he would drive them to the 
hiding-place of the king. The bailiffs but 
too gladly assented. After having a drop of 
the “native” to wet their whistle, Paddy 
Houlahan drove “ the limbs of the law ” over 
Ballybough. There was a full tide in the river, 
the Tolka being partly a tidal stream. As 
soon as Paddy got his horse and cart opposite 
the central arch of the bridge, with the water 
nearly up to the tail board, he jumps suddenly 
out on the shafts of the cart, pulled the trap- 
stick, and shot the two bailiffs headlong into 
the surges of the swollen river, exclaiming, 
with a loud ha! ha! “ you will find the king 
down there, but you must swim for him.” 
Lashing the horse like fury, he drove back 
to the true quarters of the king to acquaint 
him with his exploit. It is needless to say 
there was a reconciliation, a feast, and a 
bonefire that night in “ Mud Island.” Al¬ 
though the king did not always behave the 
best to his men, they never could be prevailed 
upon to act the “ informer.” His majesty 
had some boon companions during the earlier 
part of his reign, who were as renowned in 
their own way as himself. Among these was 
the famous Bryan Maguire, of the princely 
house of Fermanagh. Bryan was a character; 
he poked his nose into every city and court 
and camp in Europe. He enlisted or bought 
commissions in the English army several 
times, but from his duelling propensities he 
was forced to leave it. He would offend a 
brother officer for the purpose of having a 
challenge, and so certain was he, and sure of 
aim, that he never missed a shot. He winged 
or killed all he ever fought with. In the 
English army alone no small number of 
officers were sent into another world by his 
fatal shot. “ Watty Cox,” too, in his old 
days was acquainted with the king, but as 
the king had no royal exchequer at his back, 
and as Watty had ceased to publish his 
famous .magazine at this time, the journalist 
could not advocate the cause of the king. 
Davy Ball was another companion of the 
monarch, and a sheriff namesake who kept a 
“ tap,” where the king’s carters used to “ get 
their morning.” 

Oh! spirit of Zozimus, Owney Morris, 
“ Kildare Jack,” “ Stoney Pockets,” and 
“ Dandyorum,” why have ye departed ? Why 
has not the bard of Ballybough celebrated 
your glories in the idylls of the king ? There 
are some verses floating through our memory 
in which some local rhymestfer several years 
ago celebrated the memories of Mud Island 
—what we remember we give. One of the 
verses ran thus:— * 
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“ Ido of Ireland's brightest stars, 

Of broken sknlls and bodily scars; 

Where “ Sunday man" might walk apace 
Whilst bailiffs dare not show their free; 

Where wakes and weddings entertained 
The “ boys " that bells and “ bulkies ” brained; 

Where doors of knocks and names were reft, 

And “ numbers " changed from right to left; 

Where bonfires blazed and boasters bragged 
Of crimes that might have got them “ lagged;* 

But woe to “ stag ” or “ peeler.” who 
Would attempt to lie perdue: 

If seized, the “ Mudlarks " all would flock 
To martyr him on Ballybough; 

Or perhaps with all Intents 
A plunge bath o’er the battlements.” 

Mud Island at one time was famous for 
fighting worthies, and gave a good few stoat 
wrestlers to the turf. Langan, the onoe 
noted pugilist, was said to be bom to this 
locality. Langan had a heavy battle, from 
sunrise to sundown, with another Mud 
Islander named Norman. Langan’s latter 
years were spent in Liverpool, where he was 
the landlord of a noted tavern, much fre¬ 
quented by sporting men, and patronized by 
a large body of his own countrymen. He 
was often heard to boast in Liverpool, in his 
own smoke room, when amid a “ select circle ” 
of Irishmen, of his early days in Mud Island, 
a place, he said, “ where, in the memory of 
the oldest man, a bailiff dare not show his 
f ice even in the way of friendship.” Anent 
the death and burial of Langan there was 
much bickering and discussion among his 
friends in Dublin in 1846. To quiet Borne 
of his Irish admirers in this city, his remains 
were .sent over to Dublin for the purpose of 
being interred in Glasnevin. A weighted 
coffin came, and the dead pugilist “ lay in 
state ” in a certain noted tavern in Britain- 
street for a short while. A grave suspicion, 
however, existed that a successful rute was 
carried out, and many openly asserted that 
Langan’s remains never left England. 

Mud Island of to-day is, however, a changed 
place, and much improved for the better. 
The sanguinary rows that used to take place 
iiere formerly, even in our own memory, 
have long ceased; no detachment of soldiers 
have now to proceed from the Castle Yard at 
the instance of a Major Sirr to accompany a 
bailiff and enable him to serve his writ with 
safety. “ Notices to quit ” may be served 
now without running the risk of a coroner’s 
inquest, and the successors of the 4i bulkies ” 
or “ Charlies ” may walk unmolested through 
the narrow lanes of the Mud Isle. Civil¬ 
ization is there, though sanitary perfection 
it yet distant, notwithstanding that lamps 
have of late years appeared to throw a light 
upon the subject, and the Postmaster-Gene¬ 
ral “ forgets to remember ” the classic name 
by which Spring Garden was formerly known. 

[The subject is not exhausted in the 
above, and at an early date we may furnish 
our readers with farther Memorials of Mud 
Island.] 


THE “ ROYAL” HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 

The second general meeting of this body was 
held at Butler House, Kilkenny, on the 6th 
of April last, 

The Rev. J. H. Mabtin, LL.D., 
in the chair. 

The following were elected:—As Fellows— 
W. H. Lynn, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Belfast; 
Rev. T. James, F.S.A., Huddersfield; Geo. 
Langtry, Esq., Belfast. Rev. G. H. Reade 
was admitted a Fellow honoris causa , in con¬ 
sequence of his zealous and successful exer¬ 
tions towards procuring the Queen’s Letter 
for the Association. (Under 2nd General 
Rule) Earl of Courtown; Rev. S. Malone, 


R.C.C.; R. Malcomson; R. S. Longworth j 
Dames; A. G. ’Geoghegan; R. L. Whitty; j 
A. Fitzgibbon; N. Carolan. 

As Members — His Imperial Highness 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte ; Rev. Henry 
Octavius Coxe, Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; H. W. Acland, Esq., 
F.R.S.; H. E. Stokes, Esq., Madras; R. 
Given, Esq., Coleraine; A. Stevens, Esq., 
Waterford; Rev. E. Murphy, R.C.C., Ken- 
mare ; John O’Loughlen, Esq., London ; 
Rev. T. S. Cole, Kinsale ; J. Hansard, Esq., 
Dungarvan; G. Carr, Esq., New Ross; F. 
Nolan, Esq., Dublin; S. K. Mulholland, Esq., 
Hillsborough ; John Long, Esq., Limerick. 

The auditors having brought up the 
treasurer’s account-for year 1868, showing 
a balance of i>420 3s. 7d. in favour of the 
association, the Rev. James Graves said that 
the account for the year 1869 would show 
the large balance of the previous year con¬ 
siderably diminished. The reason of having 
had so much in 1868 was that there had been 
an arrear in the printing of the “Journal” ; 
a good deal had been since expended in the 
printing to bring up that arrear. One part 
of the “ Journal” for 1867 yet remained to 
be issued ; and it might save him correspon¬ 
dence with those seeking explanations on the 
matter, if he stated now that the cause of the 
delay was in consequence of the editor having 
to wait for Mr. Lenihan to complete his 
transcript of that very curious and most in¬ 
teresting document—Dr. Arthur’s “ Fee- 
book.” Mr. Lenihan, having been ill, and 
being besides oppressed with business, had 
been unable to finish the transcript as speedily 
as waB desirable; but he hoped that very 
soon this gap in the old series of the “Journal” 
would be fiUed up. Of the new series, com¬ 
mencing with 1870, the first number would 
be issued in a few days ; but it would leave 
one, which ought to come before it, still to 
be issued—namely, the October part of the 
Journal for 1869. This part was in press; 
there had been considerable delay at their 
printer’s, but the fellows and members would 
find that they were amply compensated for it 
by the value of the contents. The Messrs. 
M. and A. Fitzgibbon were contributing, at 
their own expense, some most curious and 
important documents illustrative of the his¬ 
tory of the Desmond Geraldines, and of then- 
own family, which was a branch of that 
house ; and they had gone to a good deal of 
expense in having the documents transcribed, 
and procuring illustrative engravings. The 
necessity of being careful in the printing and 
collation of documents of this kind was also 
a cause of delay ; but all, as he said, would 
be amply atoned for by the value and impor¬ 
tance of the matter, for which the association 
should thank the Messrs. Fitzgibbon. 

The receipt of numerous books, pamphlets, 
reports, Ac., was acknowledged, and thanks 
voted for same. Amongst the books pre¬ 
sented was “ a sketch-book, bearing date 
1791, containing drawings of several ancient 
buildings in Ireland as they appeared at that 
period: presented by Henry Lover, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Lover suggested how 
desirable it would be if the Government 
would, at stated periods, have pictorial re¬ 
cords made of the gradual changes which 
time works in these national monuments, 
which, were the funds provided, would be a 
work easy of accomplishment, now that pho¬ 
tography is so available. All the members 
present fully coincided in the importance of 
this suggestion, but sad experience of the 
apathy of Government on the subject of our 
National Antiquities eaused them to feel how 
little likelihood there was of any such mea¬ 
sure being undertaken at the public expense. 

Mr. Pnm observed that the first sketch re¬ 
presented a portion of old Kilkenny Castle— 
the south-west tower—as it appeared at the 
time. There was a very interesting sketch 
of Clonmel Church, before the serious alter¬ 
ations made at its ‘ re-edification;’ and a 
view of Donbrody Abbey, with the splendid 


great western window quite complete. There 
were very numerous drawings, including 
much architectural detail, made at Holy 
Cross Abbey, and the Rock of Cashel. The 
fort of Passage, County Waterford, a circular 
structure since nearly erased, is here de¬ 
picted quite perfect; as also the Castle of 
Thurles, a fine keep, enclosed by a bawn with 
three large circular flankers. There were in¬ 
teresting sketches of Ardfinnan and Moy- 
karky Castles; and a view of the old Church 
and Castle of Clonmanty, County of Kil¬ 
kenny, showed very little change to have 
taken place in the appearance of those two 
last structures during the past eighty years.” 

Amongst the articles presented were:—an 
impression of an ancient ecclesiastical seal, 
bearing the legend, Pauli O'Duain , CapeUani 
—the seal of Paul O’Dvain, Chaplain; a 
bronze mould for casting spoons, found two 
years since in removing an old clay fence 
near Kilmanagh. 

The papers contributed were:—“ Memoirs 
of Gabriel Beranger, and his Labours in the 
Cause of Irish Art, Literature, and Antiqui¬ 
ties, from 1760 to 1780,” by Sir W. R. 
Wilde, V.P.R.I.A.; and “ Sir Edmund But¬ 
ler, of the Dullogh, Knight,” by the Rev. 
James Hughes. 

The above two papers occupy nearly the 
entire of the April part of the “ Journal” just 
issued; and to each are appended the words 
“ to be continued.” 


NEW CROSS FOR THE ROCK OF 
CASHEL. 

Messrs. Earley and Powells, of the Camden - 
street Works, have just completed a fine piece 
of art-work. It consists of a large cross to 
be erected on “ The O Scolaidhe Monument, 
St. Patrick’s Rock, Cashel,” and stands about 
26 ft. in height above inscription stone on 
monument. The cross, with its shaft and pe¬ 
destal, is of Portland stone, specially selected 
from the quarries. The shaft at its base 
is 2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft., diminishing upwards to 
2 ft- by 1 ft. 8 in. under the arms, the extreme 
width of which is 7 ft. This short notice 
must suffice for the present. We shall here¬ 
after fully describe the monument and the 
new Cross when the latter has been erected 
on its intended site on the “ Rock.” We 
may mention that Messrs. Earley and Powells 
have kindly thrown open their yard in 
Grantham-street to the public for a few days. 
We would recommend a visit. 


THE LIGHT AND AIR QUESTION. 
Messrs. John Robb and Co., drapers, Castle- 
place, Belfast, have entered an action against 
Mr. James Connor, contractor, for, as they 
allege, erecting a warehouse in the adjoining 
street, the rere wall of which house partially 
deprives them of light through a small 
window in their premises about fifty feet dis¬ 
tant. 


THE RAILWAY IN JAPAN. 

According to the Japan Mail of the 21st of 
May, the railway works were in rapid pro¬ 
gress. The section between Yeddo and Yo¬ 
kohama had been commenced at both ends 
simiultaneously, the land in the capital 
chosen for the site of the station was being 
cleared and levelled, and all possible facili¬ 
ties were afforded to Mr. Morel in prosecuting 
the undertaking. The line crosses] the To- 
kaido (the grand road of the Empire) twice— 
once at Kangawa, and once just below the 
British Legation at Yeddo; and it will be 
constructed on a 3ft. 6in. guage, as approved 
by the consulting engineers at home, whose 
opinions upon the subject were requested. 
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SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE.* 

' Am architect’s specification is a good illustra¬ 
tion of what constitutes science in architec¬ 
ture. In this paper I purpose dealing with 
some of the points that the carrying out of a 
specification suggests. 

FOUNDATIONS, DRAINS, AND BRICKWORK. 

The best foundation, as a general rule, is 
growing sand, and the least number of settle¬ 
ments are usually observed to buildings upon 
this foundation. Rock, known to be solid, is 
equally good, but rock is often treacherous, 
such, for instance, as may be found about 
Litherland. Most of the houses in Lither- 
land Park are upon rock, and they have given 
seriously. Faults in the rock, holes, loose 
strata, or soft stone underneath may give, 
and if the rock does give, from any cause, the 
building receives a shock resulting in the 
usual defects of serious settlements. Grow¬ 
ing sand will not give in this way; it has 
often a tendency to expand rather than to 
sink, and if it gives it does so but little, and 
that evenly, and does not hurt the structure 
upon it. 

For the same reasons that make rock doubt¬ 
ful as a foundation, clay is more so: there 
may be, though hidden, what is technically 
termed ravines or other holes in the clay; 
these cause the structure to slip. If a solid 
bed can be assured, the architect may deter¬ 
mine upon building without fear, but this is 
often impracticable. A thin bed of clay with 
rock underneath is a very treacherous foun¬ 
dation ; the clay is almost sure to move, and 
should therefore be excavated. Cracks in 
buildings do not always arise from settlements 
in the foundations' or defective work. All 
buildings have a tendency to settle and con¬ 
tract as the materials with which they have 
been built become dry. Brickwork, for in¬ 
stance, must contract and settle to some ex¬ 
tent, and stone put into a building fresh from 
the quarry is more or less wet, and will shrink 
in some degree while drying. This accounts 
for the open joints sometimes visible in new 
buildings; these cannot be altogether avoided; 
better that this appearance, which can easily 
be set right, should exist, than the stone be 
made so tight that it will snap when contrac¬ 
tion begins, and the materials dry. We re¬ 
quire cUls and steps to be bedded hollow for 
this reason, to provide for the results of con¬ 
traction. 

DRAINAGE. 

Drains, where there is not much fall, are 
best of brick or of unglazed tiles; the idea 
that glazing improves drain tiles for all pur¬ 
poses is not correct. It was at first thought 
that the invention would cause the soil to 
pass easily through, but, instead of that, ex¬ 
perience proves that in flat drainage the soil 
ciingB to the glazing far more tenaciously 
than to the unglazed material. It may be 
accounted for in this way : the glazing keeps 
the sides of the drain pipes very dry; they 
are 60 impervious that water cannot be com¬ 
municated from the outside; and the soil 
will cling to the dry article while it will fall 
from the wet one, or be easily removed by a 
slight flushing of the pipe. Unglazed pipes 
are generally wet when in use, because mois¬ 
ture from the outside earth soaks into them, 
and the moist surface thus presented to the 
soil keeps the whole in a favourable state 
for the removal of the soil when a slight 
flushing takes place. Brick drains are for 
the same reason much better than glazed 
stoneware. I have known 6-in. drain tiles 
taken up in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
after having been laid but a year or two, and 
soil 2 in. thick has been clinging to the sides 
all round, fast, like mortar, leaving but 2 in. 
for water and other drainage to flow through; 
such pipes must evidently soon become choked 
up. This instance occurred where the ground 
was flat. Brick or unglazed pipes should be 
used in suoh cases. Where there is a good 
fall glazed pipes may be used, as they are 
more durable. Within the last few years we 
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have known drains laid about Liverpool of 
18-in. glazed pipes where there has not been 
much fall, and where the drains have often 
run 18 ft. below the ground level; these, it 
seems to me, are liable soon to choke from 
the cause named, and then how are they to 
be cleaned ? Flushing will not take the soil 
off; it clings so fast to the smooth surface 
that forcible pressure is necessary, and at 
such a depth it is not safe for men to go down 
18-in. pipes. A good brick drain would cost 
very little more, and would answer better in 
everyway. In such rocky ground as is. to 
be found about Liverpool a cheaper .drain 
than the glazed pipe might often be obtained 
by cutting an opening in the rock and cover¬ 
ing it with flags, and this would answer every 
purpose. 

If drains are laid in running sand, it is 
better to set them in cement, then cover the 
joints with clay, as the sand will otherwise 
find its way into the drains before the cement 
is dry and choke the pipes; by covering this 
cement with clay, the latter, which will not 
at once let the water soak through, becomes 
a covering to the cement long enough to let 
it harden, and though the clay will in time 
be washed away, it will then have done its 
work. 

In ordinary foundations, as generally un¬ 
derstood, clay only is the best bedding for 
drains ; there is no fear of the earth or grow¬ 
ing sand getting into the pipes, and the clay 
allows them to yield to a pressure which 
might break them if set in cement. Of course, 
the danger of the pipes breaking, in case of 
an uneven pressure, when they are set with 
cement in running sand, still remains; but 
this is the less evil of the two, and must be 
borne. 

MORTAR. 

Mortar is better old than quite new; it is 
a mistake to specify,—“ only new mortar is 
to be used.” It is with mortar as with clay 
for bricks, if clay is used for bricks after 
having been tempered but a short time, the 
result is apparent in inferior bricks; they 
are brittle, and will not stand fire or weather; 
but if the clay is allowed to lie a long time 
it consolidates, works together, bonds, and 
makes tougher and more durable bricks : so 
if mortar is used while fresh, it is brittle, 
technically—short, the particles do not bind; 
but if allowed to stand for some days, the 
particles work well into one another, the 
whole becomes tough and clammy,—a great 
essential. When we try mortar, as archi¬ 
tects, we like to feel it tough and clammy; 
but we cannot obtain this so well if we 
require it fresh. The difference between 
modern and ancient usage may account for 
our modern mortar not being so good as that 
of the ancients. Our mortar is now, as a 
rule, used fresh; in olden times it was fre¬ 
quently buried for twelve months before using. 
Mortar, though not used fresh, should be pro¬ 
tected, according to the weather, and be kept 
moist; it is injured if allowed to become so 
dry as to require remixing. 

It seems to me a belief is current that 
mill-made mortar is necessarily better than 
hand-made. I cannot agree with this notion. 
We were told last meeting that in the build¬ 
ing of concrete houses fine sand separates 
from the cement, does not bind, and that 
coarser material is better. We all know this 
to be the case with cement work, hence we 
specify gravel; for the same reason, sand in 
mortar will not bind so well with the lime if 
ground fine in a mill, but is better for being 
coarse, while the bonding of the separate in¬ 
gredients accomplished by the mill is, in 
hand-made mortar, better secured by capil¬ 
lary attraction when allowed to lie unused 
for a few days. The ancients, or Mediaeval 
builders, it is evident, did not use any mortar 
to correspond with our mill-made; if old 
buildings are examined, it will be found large 
particles of the ingredients still exist in the 
mortar, showing material very much like 
gravel has been mixed with the lime. An¬ 
other reason why mill-made mortar does not 
, in practice prove so good as hand-made is, 
the men at the pug-mill will, however 


are cautioned, throw in soft broken bricks 
and other refuse to grind up with the sand; 
and this refuse will not adhere so well to the 
lime as sharp sand or gravel. If men merely 
screen the sand for mortar, they cannot adopt 
this practice. Mortar for pointing is now 
sometimes buried from force of circumstances. 
If too much is made the builder buries it, 
and never finds it worse for such treatment. 
Mortar for pointing should not have much 
burnt marble in it, as the burning of the 
marble destroys its nature. Ground refuse 
from glass-works is now very frequently used 
for pointing, and with great success. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

It would be out of place here to attempt to 
deal with this evil in detail. I will simply 
allude to one principle only, apart from de¬ 
fective building, and the numerous inven¬ 
tions as remedies. It will invariably be found 
that chimneys have a tendency to smoke when 
at the side of a house where ne building the 
same height adjoins. The space at the side 
of the house being sheltered forms a vacuum, 
and in doing so it rushes down the chimneys 
at that end of the house. This explains why 
such chimneys smoke during particular winds 
only. They do not smoke when the wind 
blows directly against them, but when it 
comes from an opposite quarter passing over 
the roof of the house. This, of course, sug¬ 
gests the necessity of making special prepa¬ 
rations for all chimneys in such positions. 
A good curve to the flue will often prove 
sufficient. Chimneys smoke worse in Gothic 
houses, because the vacuums created are 
more numerous. In flat-roofed houses, if 
the chimneys are in the middle of the roof, 
there is not much fear of their smoking. 

MASONRY. 


The frequent failures in the use of Bath 
stone in and near Liverpool,—the utter want, 
as it has appeared to me, of its adaptability 
to our clime,—have often attracted my at¬ 
tention, and I have tried to find out the 
reason why a stone of such pleasing appear¬ 
ance, and so useful in working, could not be 
more generally used by us. When in Bath, 
a short time ago, I had an opportunity of 
paying attention to the subject. I soon came 
to the conclusion that the cause of failures in 
the use of this stone in Liverpool exists mainly 
in applying to the wrong quarries for stone 
for outside purposes. 

If we require a good stone for outside pur¬ 
poses, we should specify “ Box Ground,” or 
the “ Combe Down” stone. These are the 
most durable; they work freely, and the 
former is considered equal to Portland stone 
in durability, while much cheaper. The 
Combe Down stone was used in the building 
of Bath Abbey; nearly 300 years have elapsed 
since this abbey was restored, and yet many 
of the mouldings are still perfect. The Combe 
Down stone is not equal, on the whole, to the 
Box Ground; for outside purposes it requires 
to be selected, but when selected, gives great 
satisfaction; the blocks are not so large as 
those of the Box Ground; its texture is hard 
and coarse. 

The Box Ground is coarser and harder 
than any of the Bath stones, and while most 
sorts will go to pieces in frosty weather, this 
will stand the hardest frost. It may be 
safely used for any external work, plinths, 
copings, or weatherings. Laying Batn stone 
on its proper bed has a great deal to do with 
its lasting well. This may always be deter¬ 
mined by the thin black veins which run up 
the bed; they never run in the bed; and in 
some of the stone there are hard black veins 
termed lists or ribs; these always run in the 
bed and never across. The Box Ground stone 
can be obtained in lengths of 12 ft. 6 in., or 
14 ft. 6 in.; the blocks vary in size from 4 ft. 
to 120 ft. cube. 

The Corsham Down stone is the best to 
specify for inside purposes. It has a beautiful 
warm colour, and looks more effective than 
any other; while the other stones alluded to 
are very coarse, this is, on the contrary, of 
verv fine texture, but durable and strong. It 
is free and easy to work, as, indeed, are all 
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the Bath stones. It absorbs a great deal of 
water, and so hard in frost requires to be 
covered up, as it would burst if left exposed. 

It is the most regular in quality of all, and 
considered the best of our English stones for 
internal work. Patches of dark blue or slate - 
colour are sometimes found. These portions 
work in with the rest for ornamental effects 
in chimney-pieces, &c. The stone is sounder 
where these patches exist. 

Another sort i$ the Farleigh Down stone, 
the principal feature of which is, that the 
quarry contains two beds, the red bed and 
the white bed. This stone does not stand 
the weather well. It is more easily worked 
than any of the others; but the appearance 
is not so pleasing as the Corsham ; it dries 
out often in red patches, giving an appear¬ 
ance termed foxy. It is in great demand in 
•the neighbourhood wljere quarried, because 
of its price and easy working, but has no ad¬ 
vantages to offer for Liverpool. 

MARBLE. 

With reference to this material for lava¬ 
tories, wall-linings, chimney-pieces, &c., it is 
surprising at first to observe the difference 
in prices of articles from different works. 
Chimney-pieces, &c., sent over here direct 
from Belgium are, as a rule, much cheaper 
than those that can be bought from lnarbl^ > 
works of any standing in England ; but tne 
difference, as it appears to me, arises mainly 
from the less amount of labour bestowed 
upon the polishing. I have frequently known 
cases where chimney-pieces brought direct 
from Belgium have had to be polished again 
within two years, and the expense of this 
second polishing necessarily makes the article 
in the end very costly. Although I do not 
know the exact method of polishing adopted 
by the Belgians, it seems evident that they 
depend more upon a quick dry polish and 
chemical* processes than the slow-laboured 
style of our English marble masons. The 
English plan is to grind and form the surface 
of the marble by means of wet friction, which 
is much slower than dry, and does not injure 
the marble, while dry rubbing does, by making 
it softer. This process is repeated with three 
or four different stones in order, and then the 
surface is glossed with lead and felt. This 
genuine English plan is superseded in some 
marble works, and doubtless in Belgium, by 
dry rubbing, a quick process, but one de¬ 
stroying tbe hard surface of the stone. The 
glossing operation is then performed, not by 
rubbing with lead and felt, but by pouring on 
the marble some such chemical as spirit of 
salt. This is so strong, that when passed 
upon the marble it produces a hissing sound, 
and must necessarily soften the surface. It 
then receives a slight rubbing, which soon 
occasions a polish ; but this may be detected 
from the genuine English polish by a peculiar 
deadness. In course of a few years this polish 
disappears, and requires reviving. The true 
polish lasts for a generation, with ordinary 
care. 

This chemical wash* but without the dry 
rubbing, is the English mode for polishing 
carved work ; the ordinary rubbing would 
destroy the spirit of carved marble-work: 
it is therefore simply tooled, or, at other 
times, sanded, and then washed with spirit 
of salt: the consequence is* all English carved 
marble-work has rather a dead look, but this 
is not objectionable. It soils in the course 
of a year or two, but may be restored by a 
washing of American potash or chloride of 
lime. The Italian marbles, as they are called, 
most generally used in England are the black 
and gold, the dove, Bardilla (which is like 
black and gold, but inferior); also the statuary, 
the vein, and the Sicilian. Lately the Irish 
marbles have been freely used in Eungland. 
There are four sorts, red, green, black, and 
the fossil, a dark colour. Of the Belgian 
marbles, the St. Aune’s must be classed 
among the best. The Belgian black is a 
very inferior article, and not equal to our 
common Derby black. All marbles are more 
or less rotten, that is, they are composed of 
so many parts that they have a tendency to j 
come to pieces. The more beautifully they ' 


are marked, the more rotten they are. The 
various marks show the junctures or forma¬ 
tions in the marble that produce this quality. 
For this reason, marble, if intended to be 
worked as a pillar, and to bear a weight, must 
be carefully erected; if out of the perpendi¬ 
cular, and supporting much weight, it is 
liable to snap at some of these formations. 
The black and gold marble, though one of the 
most beautiful, is one of the most rotten, and 
when polished is exceedingly susceptible to 
scratches and snips. The Italian dove and 
the Belgian St. Anne’s are the most durable 
dark marbles. The Italian statuary, though 
a very beautiful marble, is soft. The vein 
and Sicilian are more durable, and will con¬ 
sequently resist dust better. The Irish 
marbles are equal to the Italian in quality; 
they are rather less expensive, on account of 
the cheapness of Irish labour. 

Inferior marbles may be told by blotches 
and oHier faults, and by being soft they will 
not bear a fine angle. In less than a month 
after working inferior light-coloured marble- 
work will look black at the corners, which 
ty/ickness cannot be wiped off. In good hard 
marble-work any such soiling will wipe off. 
Dark^oloured marbles are very rarely soft. 

(To bo continued.) 


MONUMENT IN 
OLASNEVIN CEMETERY. 

The contract for the erection of the monu¬ 
ment to the late Matthew Cassidy, Esq., 
(an illustration of which is given with our 
present number) has been taken by Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick and Molloy, Glasnevin. It will 
be executed in limestone from Tullamore 
quarries, having the shafts of columns in 
dark serpentine and red Aberdeen granite, 
polished. The four panels for inscriptions 
will be of white marble, and the circular 
panels filled in with bulbs of polished spars 
of divers colours. The railing and cross, of 
wrought iron richly decorated, will be exe¬ 
cuted by the firm of Messrs. Fagan and Son, 
Great Brunswick-street. The entire will be 
carried out under the direction of the archi¬ 
tect, Mr. Charles Geoghegan. 


THE DUNDALK AND GREENORE 
RAILWAY, AND PACKET STATION. 

The works on this line have, we are happy 
to say, made considerable progress since our 
last notice of them in this journal. On 
Wednesday, the 6th inst., a general inspec¬ 
tion of them, so far, was made by a number 
of gentlemen interested in railway projects, 
besides many professionals. Early in the 
morning of the day above named the fine 
steamer, The Duchess of Sutherland , belong¬ 
ing to the London and North-Western Rail¬ 
way Company, steamed from Holyhead to 
Greenore Point, and landed a large party, 
amongst whom were:—Sir Francis Moon, 
chairman London and North-Western Rail¬ 
way; the Earl of Erne, Sir Hardman Earle, 
Admiral Schomberg, Mr. Bickerstitt, Mr. 
M'Mechan, Mr. Friel, Mr. Cawkwell, general 
manager London and North-Western Rail¬ 
way ; Mr. Baker, engineer-in-chief; Mr. 
Skipworth, manager of the company’s busi¬ 
ness in Ireland, and Captain Dent. The 
visitors were met by Mr. R. A. Minnitt, 
director Irish North-Western Railway ; Mr. 
James Barton, C.E., engineer-in-chief to the 
works, and to the Carlingford Lough Com¬ 
mission ; Mr. Henry Plews, manager Irish 
North-Western Railway; Mr. R. Hickson, 
resident engineer to the Carlingford Lough 
Commission ; Mr. E. Manisty, C.E.; Mr. H. 
Foxall, C.E.; and by Messrs. Connor and 
Olley, the contractors. The works in con¬ 
nection with the construction of the quayage 
at Greenore were first inspected. The Point, 
hitherto only a place of resort for parties of 
pleasure, presented an animated scene of 
busy labour on the occasion. A great quay 
wall is to extend some 600 feet, and have 


deep water always in front of it, in some 
places a depth of 17 feet at low water. Be¬ 
hind this wall a marine railway station has 
been designed and contracted for. Extensive 
arrangements have been made* for the accom¬ 
modation of a large passenger and goods 
traffic. Passengers will be enabled to step 
from the decks of the steamers to the 
railway platform, and vict vers &, and goods 
can be lifted to and from the wagons 
of the railway to the steamer’s deck. The 
party having carefully examined the various 
works at Greenore, entered a number of ve¬ 
hicles, and inspected every portion of the line 
in detail. The course of the railway being 
comparatively flat there are no extensive cut¬ 
tings ; but some fine stone bridges of three 
and five arches excited much commendation. 
An iron lattice bridge, in course of con¬ 
struction by the Messrs. Grendon, Drogheda, 
over the Ballymascanlon River, within about 
three miles of Dundalk, was found to be in a 
forward condition. At Dundalk a splendid 
iron viaduct has been thrown across the river, 
of 22 spans, each span measuring 40 feet; 
the entire length of the viaduct, including 
abutments, being about 1,000 feet. This fine 
structure was only completed on Monday last, 
at a cost of about .£10,000. An opportunity 
was taken of the arrival of the inspecting 
party to test the capability of the viaduct to 
bear the pressure of the heaviest strain. For 
this purpose three locomotives and their ten¬ 
ders, with an immense train of carriages and 
wagons were got together, and at first driven 
slowly backwards and forwards over its entire 
length. Then the train was driven, and a 
pause took place over each archway, and 
finally the entire train was driven rapidly 
backwards and forwards over the structure 
for some time. The result was considered 
satisfactory, the main deflection being only 
l-16th, although the weight on each span 
must have been over 100 tons. The viaduct 
has been erected in an almost incredibly 
short space of time, by the Messrs. Grendon, 
Drogheda Iron Works, audit is highly credit¬ 
able to the enterprise and capacity of that 
firm. The two lines of rails branching off 
from the bridge—one, for the accommodation 
of the shipping, running at the water's edge; 
the other extending to the junction with the 
Irish North-Western line—and the new 
station in Quay-street, having undergone in¬ 
spection, the entire party, amounting in all 
to about 50 persons, adjourned to the chief 
offices of the Irish North-Western Railway, 
where they partook of a sumptuous dejeuner. 

The Enghsh portion of the inspecting party 
left by the 4.20 p.m. train for Newry, en route 
for Greenore, where they embarked same 
evening on their return voyage to Holyhead. 
The contractors, Messrs. Connor and Ollcy, 
were highly complimented on the vigour and 
promptitude with which the works were being 
prosecuted, and the utmost satisfaction ex¬ 
pressed at the manner in which this great 
undertaking is being carried out. 

It is expected that the railway will be com¬ 
pleted, and ready for traffic, early in May 
next. The extensive works at the quay wall, 
railway station, and hotel will occupy some¬ 
where about three years to finish. 

Tourists to Warrenpoint, Rostrevor, and 
vicinity this summer would, we feel assured, 
be gratified, as well as interested, by a day’s 
run to this—hitherto almost deserted, but 
now—busy scene of labour. We speak from 
our own experience whilst noting the in¬ 
spection above described. 


THE AMERICAN ISTHMUS. 

Now that the Suez Canal is an accomplished 
fact, and the United States Government are 
encouraging a survey for a canal across the 
mountainous Isthmus of America, there may 
be some advantage in recalling to memory 
the labours of a party who, a little more than 
forty years ago, carried a series of levellings 
from Panama to Chagres,—in other words 
from sea to sea. 

In 1827, Mr. J. A. Lloyd was specially 
commissioned by General Bolivar to ascertain 
the best line for a communication, either 
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rsilway or canal, across tlie Isthmus. In 
company with a Swedish officer in the Colom¬ 
bian service,- he commenced operations in 
May, 1-828, and being greatly in earnest, 
carried them on all through the rainy season. 
Trustworthy instruments were used, all the 
observations were made with extreme care, 
so as to avoid the necessity for a subsequent 
verification, and in addition the relative 
height of the ocean on each side of the 
Isthmus was determined. 

A popular notion prevails that the Cor¬ 
dillera of the Andes stretches unbroken 
throughout the whole length of the Isthmus. 
But this is not the case, for in the province 
of Veragua there are breaks in the chain, 
leaving bold and rugged detached mountains, 
which are succeeded by conical hills from 800 
to 500 feet in height, scattered among savan¬ 
nahs and plains. It was on the line of road, 
stretching from Panama towards these gaps 
in the hills, that Mr. Lloyd began his survey, 
and carried it inland nearly twenty-three 
miles till he struck the river Chagres at a 
spot 169*84 feet above the level of high water 
at Panama. The greatest height crossed on 
the way was 683*82 feet. 

In 1829 the survey was resumed and con¬ 
tinued down the course of the river to Cruces, 
which was found to be not more than 37*96 
feet above the Pacific. On this Mr. Lloyd 
remarks: “ Having nearly fifty miles more 
to descend, and finding so great a fall in 
nineteen miles, we were led to expect a 
greater fall than 37*96 feet in the remaining 
distance: and consequently at this stage in 
our operations to apprehend that we should 
find the level of the sea at Panama to be 
higher than at the mouth of the Chagres. 1 ’ 

This apprehension was confirmed, for on 
arriving at La Bruja, twelve miles on the sea¬ 
port on the Atlantic, a difference of 13 55 feet 
was discovered. High water takes place at 
nearly the same hour on each side of the 
Isthmus, and the Atlantic is lower than the 
Pacific by the amount here stated. Varia¬ 
tions occur at different hours, the effect of 
which appears to be that in every twelve 
hours, and commencing with high tide, the 
level of the Pacific is first several feet higher 
than that of the Atlantic; then it becomes of 
the same height, and at low tide is several 
feet lower. Again, as the tide rises the two 
seas are of one height, and finally at high 
tide the Pacific is again the same number of 
feet above the Atlantic as at first. 

The port of Chagres is so exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous to approach, that Mr. 
Lloyd recommended that the adjacent bay of 
Limon (or Navy Bay), which is quite safe, 
should be selected for a port, from which a 
canal three miles in length would connect 
with the river Chagres three miles above its 
outfall. He then proposed to navigate the 
river to its junction with the Rio Trinidad 
and to construct thence a railway to Panama. 
The length of his survey, following the wind¬ 
ings of the streams, was eighty-two miles; 
but in a direct line that distance might be 
shortened one-half; and there are places on 
the Pacific much nearer to the bay of Limon 
than Panama is. Hence it may be concluded 
that the difficulties in the way of construct¬ 
ing a canal or a railway, or both, would be 
less on this route than on the routes surveyed 
where the Isthmus is wider. 

A generally accurate idea of the country 
may be formed from a statement in which 
Mr. Lloyd remarks that almost every person 
who visits Panama from the Atlantic side, 
is disposed to think that the country rises 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The ascent 
of the Chagres, particularly when the river 
is swollen by rains, is very toilsome ; and on 
reaching Cruces, after a four or five days’ 
tedious journey, a traveller fancies he has 
gained a considerable elevation above the sea 
he has left behind. The impression thus 
made is strengthened as he advances, through 
rough and rugged passes, ascending and de¬ 
scending, until on arriving in the savannahs 
he sees Panama with its conspicuous cathe¬ 
dral, and imagines it to be on a considerable 
elevation above the sea. The city is built 
actually on a low flat shore; but the valley 


from which it was first seen being several 
feet below the level of the sea favours the 
contrary impression. 

Mr. Lloyd’s account of his levellings, illus¬ 
trated by maps, plans, and sections, was pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1830, having been communicated to the Royal 
Society by Capt. (now General Sir Edward) 
Sabine, who was then secretary of the Society. 
To the present generation it offers the charm 
of novelty.— Athenamm 


PORTRAITS OF DANIEL O’CONNELL. 

Amongst the proceedings at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Dublin Municipal Council we find 
the following reported:— 

Mr. Norwood stated that in November, 
1847, (!!) a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of having a portrait of Daniel 
O’Connell made for the City Hall at a cost of 
£150. The members of that committee are 
now dead , and a report from Committee No. 3 
stated that they wished to have the matter 
referred back to themselves. It appeared 
that at the time the matter was referred to a 
committee, the National Bank had an ex¬ 
cellent portrait of O’Connell, but they would 
not sell it to the Corporation. However, 
they consented to lend it, as a copy, to any 
Irish artist appointed by the Corporation to 
paint the portrait. Mr. A. M. Sullivan now 
moved and Alderman P. P. M‘Swiney 
seconded the confirmation of the report, that 
the subject be referred to Committee No. 3 
to have the portrait executed. 

In reference to a picture of the “ Liberator” 
proposed to be placed in the Council Chamber, 
Waterford, the local Citizen has the follow¬ 
ing - 

It is now over thirteen months since a local 
civic dignitary commenced collecting sub¬ 
scriptions for a grand painting of Daniel 
O’Connell to adorn the walls of the Council 
Chamber. We were told that such a paint¬ 
ing would be not only ornamental but useful, 
for “ lives of great men remind us,” &c.—and 
subscriptions freely poured in. The citizens 
were given to understand that in three months 
they would have the pleasure of gazing upon 
the portrait of the “ Liberator,” and they 
waited patiently and cheerfully, but thrice 
three months have elapsed without the long- 
promised picture being forthcoming. The 
artist can have no object in delay, yet the 
picture, like Penelope’s web, seems never 
likely to be finished, and the patience of the 
subscribers is nearly exhausted, seeing that 
after thirteen months of expectation they are 
still left “ without money or marbles.” It i3 
high time that they should get some definite 
information as to when the job is likely to be 
completed . 


SALARIES OF COUNTY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 

The County Surveyor of Louth presented 
his annual report to the Grand Jury on their 
assembling at the summer assizes now being 
holden at Dundalk. We would beg to caS 
special attention to the second paragraph, in 
which Mr. Neville appeals for “ the full 
salary allowed by law ” to county surveyors’ 
assistants. We have invariably advocated 
the cause of these ill-paid “ Civil Servants,” 
and we would again take the opportunity of 
expressing a hope that all the Grand Juries 
throughout Ireland will consider their case 
without delay . The “ full ” salary is, we 
believe, £80; surely an increase of £20 would 
not be too much to seek for, when arduous 
and incessant duties are required to be per¬ 
formed by the “ assistants” in every county. 
In the one to which the report refers, many 
particulars have come to our knowledge, from 
which we have inferred that these gentlemen 
are expected to undergo an amount of slavery 
which could hardly be credited, and tliis in 
too many instances for a miserable yearly 
salary of £601 

Hear now what Mr. John Neville, C.E., 
says in his report to the Grand Jury :— 

“ Gentlemen, —In the year 1860 there 
were 517m. 2f. 6p. of roads maintained 


through the county, at a cost of £9,714 8s.; 
in the past year there were, 590m. 2f. 36p. 
maintained at a eost of £8,987 12a. 9d., which 
shews an increase of 73m. 6f. 30p., with an 
annual decrease of £726 15s. 3d. in the cost 
of maintenance, a result in every way satis¬ 
factory, but which has been obtained gradu¬ 
ally, although subject to those fluctuations 
more and less in the intermediate years, 
which it is hopeless to eliminate from a 
system of contracts based on competition, 
atfd therefore dependent to some extent on 
the will and judgment of the contractors. 

“ One of my assistants, Mr. P. J. Dodd, 
having been appointed by the Government to 
another office,* will cease to act when I can 
satisfactorily fill his place. There are forty - 
four applications for the office, and I hope to 
be able to select the most suitable candidate. 
A glance at the county expenditure in the 
works department will show that the whole 
expenditure of superintendence is small, 
compared with what can be saved by in¬ 
tegrity and skill, and as I am endeavouring 
to raise the standard of the assistants’ quali¬ 
fications, I would ask that the full salary 
allowed by law shall be allocated bri the Grand 
Jury for any assistants who shati now and 
hereafter be appointed in this county. 

“ There is a very general feeling amongst 
the cesspayers at road-sessions in favour of 
making the greater number of road contracts 
to begin from Summer Assizes, as the farm¬ 
ers are better enabled to pay this levy after 
the ensuing harvest; while on the other side 
the road contractors struggle for spring con¬ 
tracts, as the levy is available to make them 
payments immediately after Summer As¬ 
sizes, before there is much expenditure; 
while on the summer contracts the whole or 
much the greater portion of the work must 
be completed during the winter, before they 
can receive payment after tho Spring As¬ 
sizes. I am still of opinion that the views of 
both parties could be met by making advances 
out of the surplus funds that cannot be paid 
until the Assizes after the expiration of the 
contract year.” 

[In our “ Correspondence” column will be 
found a letter from the Vice-President of 
the Assistant County Surveyors’ Association 
in reply to “ Argus” in a recent number.] 


HONOUR TO AN IRISH-AMERICAN 
SCULPTOR. 

We extract with pleasure from the St. Louis 
Times the annexed interesting account of tho 
presentation to a prominent lady of that city 
of a bust of her husband, executed by one of 
our well-known sculptors, James Wilson 
MacDonald. The lady is the wife of Mr. 
James H. Lucas, who is the Astor of St. 
Louis, and a man of marked individuality of 
character. The presentation ceremony was 
attended by a large number of citizens of St. 
Louis, including the mayor, who presided on 
the occasion, and introduced Mr. J. H. O’Neill 
as the spokesman in behalf of the gentleman 
who made the gift. He alluded to the event¬ 
ful career of Mr. Lucas, his liberality, and 
his private worth, and said :— 

As the name of James H. Lucas will be pre¬ 
served as long as the history of St. Louis 
shall remain, and its landmarks be remem¬ 
bered, so it has been thought proper that his 
lineaments should be perpetuated in marble. 
James Wilson MacDonald, whose genius as a 
sculptor is widely known, and whoie fame is 
increasing with every effort of his chisel, was 
selected as the artist to make the bust of Mr. 
Lucas. The result is before you. A statue, 
however expressive, which bears little or no 
resemblance to the physical man, is a failure 
as a work of art. And on the other hand, to 
be a success, it is not enough that the statue 
should be an exact likeness of the physical 
man. It is proper that the resemblance, in 
this respect, should be as near as practicable. 
But the expression of the intellect, the soul, 
the character of the man, should appear in 
the marble. In other words, the man should 
live in the marble. The marble should do 
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everything except move and speak articu¬ 
lately. This is success. I think the artist 
in this case has not failed. The bust is its 
own silent eulogist. Michael Angelo, while 
looking on the St. Mark of Donatello at 
Florence, said, “ Marco, perche non mi par- 
li! ” This was the highest praise that one 
artist could bestow upon another. I think 
that one might almost be excused if, forget¬ 
ting the absence of Mr. Lucas in the presence 
of this likeness, he should address the 
marble in a similar manner, “ Lucas, why 
don’t you speak to me?” 

Judge frim responded in behalf of Mrs. 
Lucas, and paid equally high compliments to 
the sculptor’s skill. 


A NEW TURKISH BATH AT BLARNEY, 
CO. CORK. 

A new Turkish Bath was opened on Wednes¬ 
day at St. Ann’s Hill, Blarney, The new 
building is situate upon a terrace below the 
main building, and for style of architecture 
and beauty excels anything of the kind ever 
seen in this country. The baths occupy a 
space of 180 feet by 36 feet, and consist of 
two complete sets, one for ladies, and the 
other for gentlemen. The structure is 
divided transversely, a cupola surmounting 
the building upon the outside, at the point 
of division. The entire building has an ex¬ 
ceedingly classical and imposing effect ex¬ 
ternally and internally, and is built in a 
substantial and permanent manner. The 
division walls of the sanatorium have piers 
of Caen stone carved, and styles panelled in 
red Cork marble, the capping of the top rails 
being polished Sicilian marble. The flooring 
throughout is laid in red marble, also giving 
a beautiful effect to the building. Upon the 
gentlemen’s side of the structure the wall 
dividing the hot room from the cooling cham¬ 
ber is broken by a circular-headed aperture 
12 feet by 6 feet filled with a single sheet of 
plate glass. These noble rooms are decorated 
in the highest style of architectural ornamen¬ 
tation. Much use has been made of mirrors 
and stained glass in the construction of the 
building, which, combined with the rich 
tapestry, gives it internally quite an Oriental 
appearance. In the centre of the cooling 
room a marble fountain plays into a plunge- 
bath of large dimensions. Special arrange¬ 
ments have been made in the hot room for 
its illumination by gas, the chief features of 
which are the maintenance of the purity of 
the internal atmosphere, the products of the 
combination of the gas-lights passing directly 
into the external air from the hot rooms by 
oblong circular-headed stained glass panels. 
The architectural beauties of this magnificent 
establishment are due to Mr. R. Barter, 


THE CITY DRAINAGE. 

A special meeting of the Corporation was 
held on Friday last, for the purpose of for¬ 
warding the plan proposed for regulating the 
city sewage and purifying the river Liffey. 
It was pleasing to find that on the occasion 
there was an attendance of two-thirds of the 
members of the Council to take part in the 
final settlement of a question of such para¬ 
mount importance to the health of our 
citizens. The following resolutions were 
passed:— 

1. “ That a special committee be now appointed 
and delegated pursuant to the 4th section of the 29th 
and 80th Vic., cap. 90, as the Dublin Main Drainage 
Committee, to carry out the requisite works for the 
purification of the Liffey, by intercepting sewers, and 
they are hereby directed and authorised to have the 
necessary plans prepared, and con tracts asked for, 
with all reasonable despatch, reporting progress 
monthly to this house; and that, pending final ar¬ 
rangements for the outfall and other works as a 
whole, the committee take steps at once to commence 
the northern low-level intercepting sewer so soon as 
the places for its construction as a part of the whole 
may be determined on, and ask for tenders for con¬ 
tracts for executing the same; and that the following, 
&c., be named as a special committee, to be called the 
Dublin Main Drainage Committee; and they are 
directed to communicate with the Lords Justices and 


the Government, and to take such other steps as they 
may deem fit, and to report from time to time to this 
Council; and that the above committee be attended 
by the Town Clerk, the committee not to enter into 
any contracts for the said works save by the direct 
and special authority in that case received from the 
Council in public meeting assembled; this resolution 
not in any way to interfere with the powers delegated 
to, vested iu, and exercised by the Public Health 
Committee by resolution of the Council of the 22nd 
August and i2th September, 

2. “ Whereas, it is deemed necessary for promoting 
the health and convenience of the inhabitants of the 
city of Dublin and its vicinity that the system of in¬ 
tercepting sewers, according to the plans of Messrs. 
Neville and Bazalgette, should be constructed and 
carried into operation and effect, and whereas the 
lands required for that purpose cannot be obtained, 
and the works necessary therefor cannot be under¬ 
taken or executed in an efficient manner without the 
authority of Parliament: Now, notice is hereby given 
that at a special meeting, convened and held to-day, 
pursuant to the provisions of the statute, the Corpo¬ 
ration will cause or authorise application to be made 
to Parlismeut for an act to enable the Corporation to 
take lands and easements, and to execute all such 
work as may be requisite for such purpose, and that 
the expenses thereof shall be paid out of the rates 
authorized to be levied for the same purpose; and, 
accordingly, that Mr. John Smith, the law agent of 
the Corporation, be ordered and directed to take all 
necessary steps, on behalf of the Corporation, for the 
promotion of a bill in the next session of Parliament, 
enabling the Corporation to take such lands ana ease¬ 
ments to execute such works; and that the Town 
Clerk do affix his name to whatever advertisements or 
notices may be deemed necessary in relation to such 
bill or proceeding.'* 


PLUNGING FIRE. 

An extremely satisfactory result, so far as 
the Navy are concerned, was lately obtained 
at Shoeburyness. A target representing a 
portion of the deck of an iron-clad ship, pro¬ 
tected by 1-inch iron plates, was fired at by 
the 9-inch muzzle-loading rifle gun, the pro¬ 
jectile being Palliser shell, the charge the 
full-battering one of 431b., and the distance 
100 yards. The target was so arranged that 
the projectile struck at an angle of about 8 
degrees from the horizontal, so as to repre¬ 
sent the angle of incidence of a shot fired di¬ 
rect at about 2,000 yards, or that of a projectile 
fired at 100 yards from a higher level; such, 
for instance, as that of the Monarch's battery 
as compared with the Captain's . It was 
found that at this angle the projectile did 
not enter the ship, but, after ploughing up 
the woodwork of the deck, ricochetted off it 
and went away screaming and whistling up 
into the air until lost from sight. One of the 
disadvantages urged against a low freeboard 
is thus disposed of as far as the 9-inch guns 
are concerned. The Monarch , however, is 
armed with 12-inch guns, and it would be in¬ 
teresting to ascertain whether the above re¬ 
sults would hold good in the case of the larger 
calibre. It seems desirable also to ascertain 
the actual angle at which a projectile fired 
horizontally mil penetrate a ship’s deck pro¬ 
tected with as much iron as is admissible in 
its construction. Ships’ decks may often be 
subjected to a plunging fire from elevated 
batteries, such as those on Straddon Heights 
or Gibraltar.— Globe . 


WIDE TENDERING. 

It is proposed, in consequence of an accumu¬ 
lation of filth at George's-quay, Dundalk 
(consequent on the formation of the railway 
embankment), to construct amain sewer from 
end of present town sewer to deep water. 
The following were the tenders sent in to the 
Commissioners:—Connor and Olley, £750; 
John Duffy, £570; Patrick Henry, £539; 
John Jackson, £468! 

Mr. John Neville, C.E., informed the Com¬ 
missioners that he had stated in the specifi¬ 
cation that no extras would be allowed , and 
the contractor should include all in his tender. 

Mr. Kelly asked had Mr. Jackson named 
his sureties ? 

Mr. Neville said the best security was the 
money which would remain in the hands of 
the Board; and he would take care that a 


sufficient sum should remain in hands to 
secure themselves. 

The Board accepted Mr. Jackson’s tender 
conditionally, Mr. Jackson not being in at¬ 
tendance. 

Mr. Neville said he would require permis¬ 
sion to employ a mason to look over the work. 

Mr. Callan—Not till the work commences. 

Mr. Neville—I will not want him till the 
work commences. 

Mr. Kelly—I think we should not com¬ 
mence till we ascertain if the Greenore Rail¬ 
way Company will pay us the £290 promised 
by Mr. Barton. 

The suggestion was agreed to. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[It is to be distinctly understood that although tee give place to 
latere of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.} 


SALARIES OF DEPUTY COUNTY 
SURVEYORS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,—I regret to say that, not being a 
subscriber to your valuable paper, I did not 
until yesterday see the letter oi “ Argus”,in 
your issue of the 1st ult., or I should have 
striven to give him the desired information 
before now. However, I am happy to inform 
him, on behalf of the office bearers of the 
Assistant County Surveyors’ Association 
(Ireland), that we have not “ lost hope,” nor 
“ has the cold shoulder or shrug ft la ft an false 
been given” to what he rightly calls “this 
laudable and very commendable association.” 
The claims which the association puts forward 
for increase of salary and superannuation are 
so fair, equitable, and just, and the reasons 
and grounds so forcible and plain, that it re¬ 
quires but a little patience and perseverance 
in bringing them before the British Legisla¬ 
ture, which has now arrived at such a point 
as to be by no means indifferent to any 
reasonable complaints put forward by the 
humblest subjects of the British Crown, and 
give them that deliberate consideration 
towards arriving at such a conclusion as will 
ensure the prosperity of the State, and the 
happiness of the people, to have them satis¬ 
factorily rightified. 

In answer to the question, What has been 
done since the meetmg at the Verdon Hotel, 
Dublin, in September last? I am sorry to 
say that, like nearly every other project in 
society, no matter with what energy it may 
be driven forward, the results have not fully 
realized the anticipations. Unforeseen and 
uncalculated interruptions had to be en¬ 
countered, and, owing to the fact that 
assistant surveyors are so widely scattered, 
and consequently so hard to be communi¬ 
cated with, it is no easy matter when an in¬ 
terruption arises to have it put to rights. 
One great hindrance came across our path 
through the resignation of the office of deputy 
surveyor, and consequent resignation of 
secretaryship, by Mr. Conway Scott, Belfast. 
This was a very hard blow to the association, 
and greatly retarded its progress, inasmuch 
as it was chiefly through his energy and 
exertions it sprung into existence. But 
scarcely had the association got over the 
shock of Mr. Scott’s loss, and his successor 
heartily got into the business, than he, too, 
gave up county pursuits, and of course lost 
that personal interest in the association’s 
affairs which he otherwise would have had. 
But, besides and above all this, Government 
have had their hands so full during the 
present session that, even had nothing oc¬ 
curred to mar our prosperity or interrupt our 
progress, we could not possibly have got the 
matter brought before parliament. 

And yet the committee have been anything 
but idle, nor is it to be supposed they have 
in the slightest degree “lost hope”—far 
from it,—for during the past year minute 
enquiries have been made into every parti¬ 
cular in connection with the state and posi¬ 
tion of every assistant in Ireland, and the 
answers (uncontradictable facts) have been 
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such as will prove in justice an invincible 
weapon against every opponent who may rise 
up to object to the claims of increase of 
salary and superannuation of county sur¬ 
veyors’ assistants. There is at present a 
pamphlet in course of preparation, in which 
public opinion will be directed to glaring 
anomalies in the treatment of assistant sur¬ 
veyors. This pamphlet will be circulated in 
such a way as the committee shall think most 
advantageous, when they see a fit opportunity 
fordoing so. In the mean time “Argus” 
and other members may rest assured that no 
labour or pains shall be spared by the com¬ 
mittee to urge forward the objects which the 
association has in view. 

W. J. Robinson, 
Vice-President, Assistant County 
Surveyors' Association (Ireland). 

Gortin, Co. Tyrone, 

2nd July, 1870. 


THE PROPER DRAINAGE OF 
TOWNS.* 

As nncleanliness of houses and streets, and 
the emission of noxious gases into the atmo¬ 
sphere thereof, are productive of disease and 
mortality, in proportion to the intensity of 
the uncleanline6S and the noxiousness of the 
gases, so whatever is done to prevent or re¬ 
duce uncleanliness, and the escape of foul 
gases into the air, tends to maintain the air in 
a pure state, and to prevent or reduce disease 
and mortality. This applies as well to venti¬ 
lation as to drainage. 

From the earliest times a wrong system 
has been pursued in regard to the drainage 
of our cities and towns; and, consequent 
upon our desire to remedy the evil handed 
down to us through our forefathers' ignorance 
of sanitary science, we have been endeavour¬ 
ing, during the last twenty years, to improve 
the drainage of the metropolis, as well as of 
towns throughout the country. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, by following too much in the old 
groove, the so-called improvements that have 
been effected are at best but confused and 
inefficient works. 

All experience proves that the only true 
principle upon which cities and towns can be 
drained so as to preserve the subsoil, the 
atmosphere, and the natural streams from 
pollution, is that the rainfall should be kept 
separate from the sewage, and discharged 
into the rivers, and that the sewage should 
be kept separate from the rainfall, and used 
at a distance in the country for fertilising the 
land. 

This principle, which the writer enunciated 
twenty-one years ago as the only true one to 
be adopted tor town drainage, is fast fructi¬ 
fying. Persons who then denied its cogency 
now see that the old drainage works, as well 
as the drainage works which have recently 
been executed, are inefficient; that they are 
palliatives, and do not prevent the pollution 
of the subsoil, the air, and the streams; that, 
in fact, it is as great an error to admit filthy 
drainage into the drains and sewers that dis¬ 
charge surface water into the streams and 
rivers, as it was to retain excreta and liquid 
refuse in cesspools and cesspool-sewers at the 
back and front of the houses. 

The difference between the noxiousness of 
an uncovered sewer and of one that is covered 
is only in degree. Both pollute the atmo¬ 
sphere by the gases which escape from the 
decomposing deposit and sewage currents, 
the one directly from the exposed surface, 
the other from the unexposed surface by the 
openings in the communicating drains. Each 
house and each street has its respective in¬ 
lets ; and through very many of these streams 
of foul gases are continually escaping into 
and polluting the stratum of air respired by 
the inhabitants. It is a fact that not only 
the filth that deposits in the drains and sewers, 
but the sewage itself while running in them 
gives off offensive emanations.. These, by 
escaping through the inlets into the houses 
and streets, do not produce specific disease, 
if they cannot fail to aggravate or intensify 

• Extracted from paper In Builder, b j Mr. J. Pliillips. 


disease, or at least to lower the general tone 
of health. 

Next, therefore, to open sewers and cess¬ 
pools, the existing system of sewerage is the 
most effectual that could be devised for dis¬ 
tributing the noxious sewage gases among the 
people. It may be likened to an enormous 
cullender which, while the liquid is passing 
down, the vapour beneath is passing up, and 
escaping into the air by the regurgitation. 
It is true that many of the inlets to the drains 
in the houses, and some in the streets, are 
trapped ; but a vast number are not trapped, 
and through these, as well as through very 
many that are supposed to be trapped, the 
drains and the sewers are ventilated by cur¬ 
rents of air constantly passing into, along, 
and out of them; that is, the pernicious gases 
generated in the drains and sewers are being 
continually forced out by the greater pressure 
of the cooler and heavier external air acting 
on the lesser pressure of the warmer and 
lighter internal air. 

The idea of washing the street-refuse down 
the sewers looks well in theory, but would be 
very wrong in practice—first, because much 
of the heavy matters would deposit and cake 
on the sewer bottoms, making them wide and 
flat if they were not so already, which flushing 
without raking would not remove; and se¬ 
cond, because the sewage currents, with the 
heavy matters carried by them into the reser¬ 
voirs and the river, would not only pollute 
the river, but deposit on its sides and bed as 
well. All this is now in operation, except 
that the streets are not cleansed by the stand¬ 
pipe and hose. If they were so cleansed, 
they would keep so only until the traffic com¬ 
menced, and would remain wet, not only for 
hours each day, but, when the atmosphere 
was very humid for days together, which 
would be very objectionable. What now 
really takes place is this: the streets are let 
alone from two to six days and more at a 
time, when, if they are dry, the refuse is 
swept, and, if they are wet, the mud is scraped 
into heaps, and afterwards carted away. 
Practically, the streets are not cleansed until 
they become strewed, or entirely covered, 
with dirt or slop, when it is swept into heaps, 
and carted away. This is the normal con¬ 
dition of the main streets of traffic. This 
system of waiting for the dirt or slop to ac¬ 
cumulate before it is swept up and removed, 
is like the old practice of waiting for the 
sewage to deposit in the sewers until it choked 
the house-drains. 

During the intervals of cleansing, in fine 
weather, clouds of triturated granite and 
horse-droppings are wafted into the houses, 
smothering everything, and into the eyes and 
mouths of the wayfarers, blinding and 
choking them; and in wet weather, sheets of 
greasy mud cover the streets, which the 
traffic scatters over the pavement, rendering 
walking on them, owing to the greasiness of 
the mud, a kind of retrograde progression; 
and over the passengers, covering their 
clothes, hands, and faces. When it rains 
heavily, rills of slimy liquid meander from 
the water-sheds of the roads and footways 
into the gutters, whence the currents, gather¬ 
ing strength, sweep the sand and other mat¬ 
ters down the gullies into the sewers and 
river, causing the mischief as before de¬ 
scribed. As this now takes place, the evil 
would be far greater, if the street refuse were 
to be washed every .morning down the sewers 
as proposed. 

The true use of sewers is to drain the sur¬ 
face of the rain falling upon it, and the land 
or sub-soil of the rain-water percolating into 
it. The surface-water from the roofs, areas, 
and yards of the houses, and from the streets 
and roads, could be made, by carefully sca¬ 
venging (not the slow, slovenly way in which 
it is now intermittently performed), to flow 
off comparatively clean. Local boards and 
vestries should constantly employ men and 
boys, or the able-bodied poor, to sweep up 
and remove the dirt and mud as produced by 
the traffic, and the offensive matters as drop- 
ed by the horses. Receptacles should also 
e made near the gullies for intercepting the 
detritus when it rains, instead of allowing it 


to be carried into the sewers, and thence by 
the reservoirs, into the river. The recep¬ 
tacles should be cleansed out at least every 
other day—not once a week, once a fortnight, 
once a month, or not at all, as now obtains. 

. . . As by this system little or no dirt 

would be allowed to remain in the streets, so 
would there be but very little slop in wet 
weather, and but little dust in dry 
weather; and therefore fewer slop and 
water-carts would be required. 

The sewage of cities and towns should be 
collected and carried away, so that the 
noxious gases generated by it should be dis¬ 
charged above the stratum of the atmosphere 
in which the people live and breathe. This 
could be done by laying down a system of 
main piping along the back or front of the 
houses separate from the surface water- 
sewers, with branch pipes laid to the kitchen 
and scullery sinks and the water-closets in 
the houses, separate from the surface water- 
drains. As these main and branch pipes 
would never be quite full of sewage, the 
space unoccupied by the sewage would be 
occupied by the gases emanating from the 
sewage. Hence, to prevent the effluvium 
from escaping into the houses, all the inlets 
should be provided with syphon pipes under 
them; and ventilating pipes, unconnected 
with the rain-pipes, should be continued from 
the sewage-pipes above the house-tops, and 
as far from the attic windows as possible, or 
connected with special ventilating shafts 
carried high in the air. 

In the metropolis it would be neither diffi¬ 
cult nor expensive to lay down a separate 
system of sewage mains with branch pipes as 
proposed, as very many of the former could 
be laid along the existing sewers, and most 
of the latter into the houses by going just 
under the basement flooring, as the sewage- 
sinks and the water-closets are generally 
above the floor level. 

Such a state of cleanliness of surface, and 
purity of air and of streams, would follow 
from the full adoption of the separate system, 
as are unknown and attainable by the com¬ 
bined system. The only argument yet offered 
in favour of the latter method of drainage as 
against the former is, that while the latter 
requires only one set of drains and sewers, 
the former would require two sets, which 
would double the expense. A system, there¬ 
fore, that poisons the air and the natural 
streams, is to be preferred, because it is 
cheap, to a system that would keep the air 
and the streams pure and sweet because it is 
dear. But it is not a fact that the separate 
system would cost much more than the other. 
In no fair argument based on reason and 
science, can the combined system be defended. 


A HINT TO IRON SHIPBUILDERS. 

In a paper read before the Polytechnic Club 
of the American Institute, by Mr. Norman 
Weard, entitled, “ The Ship of the Future : 
Shall it be Wood or Iron.” After enume¬ 
rating all the bad qualities of iron ships, and 
all the good ones of wooden ones, he says:— 
“ If it were the fact that the ship of the 
future is to be of iron, there would be left us 
but one course to pursue, in order to regain 
the ocean ship-building and steam carrying 
trade of the great Atlantic, namely, war— 
a war with England. We can never hope 
to excel or even equal England in build¬ 
ing large and swift ocean mail steamers 
of iron. I am not here, however, as the 
advocate of a war with England ; for I do 
not believe that the ship of the future is 
to be made of iron. I prefer to take the 
weather-guage of the English shipbuilders, 
by assisting to discover how to make a better 
ship of the material we have in like excess to 
the English supply of iron—to take the wind 
out of their sails, as our yachtsmen did the 
other day. And this I propose to do, by in¬ 
quiring into the bad qualities of the ships 
they produce, and by investigation in advance 
to find out how to produce a better ship than 
they can make without coming to us, or 
applying to some foreign country for the 
material.” 
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LAW. 

COURT OP QUEEN’S BENCH. 

(Before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special 
Jury.) 

Hemans v. the Waterford and Central Ire- 
land Railway Company .—This was an action 
brought by Mr. George Willoughby Hemans, 
Civil Engineer, Westminster Chambers, Lon¬ 
don, to recover from defendants a sum of 
£8,531 16s., money alleged to be payable by 
them to plaintiff for the work performed by 
him as engineer, for professional fees, and 
for materials provided by him at defendants’ 
request. The plaintiff’s services consisted 
in making surveys, preparing Parliamentary 
surveys, and attending both Houses of Par¬ 
liament in connexion with the passing of the 
Central Ireland Railways Act, in the year 
1866. Defendants denied that plaintiff per¬ 
formed the work mentioned in the summons 
and plaint at their request, and also that he 
paid away money for them as alleged. It 
appeared that the Central Ireland Railway 
was promoted in 1866 by the Waterford and 
Kilkenny and the Kilkenny Junction Railway 
Companies, of both of which Mr. Delahunty, 
M.P., was a leading director. The act 
authorising the construction of the line re¬ 
ceived the Royal assent in July, 1866. The 
plaintiff’s case was that he had been retained 
professionally to make the surveys, and pre¬ 
pare the plans, &c., for the railway, by Mr. 
Delahunty and Mr. Ratcliffe, solicitor, acting 
on behalf of the promoting companies, a pro¬ 
portion of whose directors, with others ap¬ 
pointed by independent shareholders, was to 
form the board of the Central Ireland Rail¬ 
way—a line running from Maryborough to 
Mullingar. It was provided by a clause in 
the act that the costs and expenses of pro¬ 
moting the act were to be borne by the two 
promoting companies. Mr. Hemans’ claim 
was at the rate of .£100 per mile on the 
length of the line—nearly 86 miles—and out 
of the amount sued for it was stated that 
£200 had been received. It is alleged that 
the land for the line from Maryborough to 
Mullingar has not yet been purchased, nor 
any steps taken for carrying out the project 
beyond the surveys and plans. Plaintiff gave 
evidence of the retainer to perform the work, 
and that the charge of £100 per mile for the 
Parliamentary work, such as that done in 
this case, was the usual charge, though in 
some special cases mentioned £75, and even 
£50 per mile only have been charged. The 
defence was substantially that, at most, the 
defendants could only be made liable for a 
moiety of the sum claimed, and that for even 
that moiety they were not liable on the al¬ 
leged retainer. 

The jury found for the plaintiff at the rate 
of £50 per mile, with interest. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

An eligible site, presenting 100 ft. frontage 
by 200 ft. in depth has been taken by Mr. 
Patrick Boland at the north end of South 
Great George’s-street, for an extensive new 
bakery, with dwelling house, flour and coal 
stores, stabling, &c., attached. The founda¬ 
tions are in progress. Mr. Chas. Geoghegan 
js the architect. 

A new branch of the Royal Bank is about 
to be opened in Kingstown, in a central posi¬ 
tion in George’s-street, facing Northumber- 
land-avenue. The plans are in preparation 
by Mr. Charles Geoghegan, architect to the 
bank. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Water Supply for Holy wood, Co. Down.— 
We understand that the following gentlemen have 
sent in plans for the formation of a new reservoir at 
Holy wood:—James Kendal), engineer, Holy wood ; 
H. Brett, Dublin; W. Leonard Dublin; F. Louch, 
Belfast and Dublin; J. Henry, assistant surveyor, 
Hillsborough; C. Scott, Belfast: J. Mackinnion, 
Belfast. 


At the meeting of the Clare Grand Jury, on the 
9th Inst., Mr. Patrick Breen tendered his resignation 
of the office of County Surveyor’s Assistant which 
was accepted. For the last 36 years Mr. Breen held 
this important position, and his retirement isowing 
to his advanced age, and consequent inability to per¬ 
form the arduous and multitudinous duties of his office. 
The appointment has been bestowed on his son, Mr. 
P. J. Breen, C.E. The Salary is £80 per annum. 

A Pktroleum Locomotive. —Travellers in 
France, who have a horror of petroleum and dread a 
repetition of the Abergele accident, may possibly not 
be aware that they may happen to find themselves not 
only in the same train with their dreaded enemy, but 
actually being drawn at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour by its means. M. Dieudonn6 recently exhibited 
the model of a small engine heated by means of petro¬ 
leum. This locomotive carries 2000 litres of oil in 
the tender, a band-pump forcing the oil into a smaller 
reservoir near the boiler. The process of lighting the 
oil is said to be neither difficult nor dangerous, owing 
to the oil being kept in compartments, a small 
quantity only being lighted at one time, then another 
division, and so on till the whole furnace is alight. 
This engine consumes its own smoke perfectly; it is 
said to be extremely easy to drive, the driving appar¬ 
atus being very simple. A larger locomotive with 
some small improvements has since been built, and 
has actually drawn ordinary trains on the railway 
between Epernay, Rheims, and Bar-le-Duc. It drew 
a train of fourteen carriages with ease, and has already 
travelled over 2000 kilometres (about 1250 miles) 
without accident. The consumption of oil was 85 
per cent less by weight than that of good patent 
compressed coal; one kilogramme—a little more than 
2 lbs.—of oil produced 12 kilogrammes (26 lbs.) of 
steam. 

Chicago has a new church—the First Congrega¬ 
tional,—which has just been finished at a cost of 
180,000 dollars. A peculiarity of this church is, 
that the reading-desk or pulpit is provided with a 
copper speaking-trumpet, which is connected with 
eleven pews, where, with rubber hose and cup at¬ 
tached, the deaf may enjoy a sermon as well as those 
not so unfortunate. 

In the monuments and tombs of ancient Egypt, in 
Memphis and Thebes, far back of any written records, 
are representations of butchers sharpening their knives 
on a round piece of metal, just as the butchers do at 
the present day. These representations are coloured 
blue, which in a later period is known to be the 
colour representing iron or steel, while red is made to 
represent bronze. The old Cushite Arabians, the 
earliest civilisers of mankind, used iron in pre-historic 
times. In the ancient Scandinavian tumuli in Den¬ 
mark are found swords and knives with blades of 
gold, edged with iron; also blades of copper faced 
with iron, evidently showing that these tumuli are 
of very remote antiquity, when iron was one of the 
rarest and most precious metals. 

Sinking Caisson for East River Bridge, New 
York. —The first step of progress in the actual build¬ 
ing of the East River Bridge may be said to have 
been taken upon the occasion of the caisson, which 
goes to form the foundation for the Stone pier of the 
bridge upon the Brooklyn side, being placed in posi¬ 
tion, and lowered into its final resting-place. The 
caisson was towed to Dock-street by steamer*. 
Among those present were Messrs. Wm. C. Kingsley, 
superintendent of construction ; Col. W. A. Roebling, 
engineer-in-chief; Horatio Allen, consulting engi¬ 
neer ; C. C. Martin, assistant engineer; Col. Paine, 
assistant engineer and constructor; Dr. S. Rule, in¬ 
spector; and T. C. Douglass, master mason. The 
work was done under the general supervision of Mr. 
Henry C. Murphy, president of the East River Bridge 
Company, and Mr. John A. Roebling, chief engineer 
of the same. The caisson is 170 ft. long, 102 ft. 
wide, and 18 ft. deep. The material of which it is 
made is yellow pine, filled in with concrete, one floor 
rising above the other. Its weight is 2,800 tons; 
and taking into consideration that over 8,000,500 ft. 
of oak and pine lumber were used in its construction, 
it may be vary correctly described as a huge oblong 
moss of timber. Building operations will soon be 
commenced. There will be three gangs of 175 men 
each employed to go down the pipes. They will ex¬ 
cavate within the caisson until it is by this process 
sunk from 30 ft. to 50 ft. deeper than at present.— 
Builder. 

It is well known that workers in lead-factories are 
apt in course of time to suffer from lead poisoning: in 
fact, a constant series of patients proceed from the 
lead-fact ones to the hospitals of London. In France the 
evil effects of the mineral were usually prevented by 
giving the workpeople a drink containing dilute 
sulphuric acid, but it has now been discovered that 
regular potations of milk have an equally good effect. 

The Turkish Imperial Printing-otfick —The 
Levant Herald gives an interesting account of the | 
progress of the Imperial Printing Office at Constan- j 


tinople, for the improvement, of which an imperial 
commission has just been appointed. It now em¬ 
ploys sixteen steam presses. Besides the official 
gazette, the Talc vim Vakai and other official new 
journals, the Salsmeh or Imperial almanack and 
numerous official papers, it prints many comhaentaries 
on the Koran and other religious works. It bas 
lately published the Arab text of Abulfeda's ‘ History 
of the Caliphs,’ and a summarized Turkish translation i 
of a lately discovered Arabic MS., being a history of ^ 
the Arabs to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks. The author of this work is called the , 
Munejjein Bashi, or chief astronomer. We may add 
that the office is engaged in printing a great number 
of school-books in Turkish and the other language* 
of the empire. 

Chatham Dockyard Extension Works. —The 
Director of Work* of the Navy has selected Harding’s ( 
Flexible Routing for covering the whole of the tree* 
tion* (order No. 611) on these works, owing to the 
satisfaction given by that supplied to the same yard 
about three years since. Samples Ac., at 20 Nicbolaa- 
lane, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. Wade, of Berkley-street, has ezectnted a 
monument of neat and substantial proportions to I 
be erected at Oughtersrd, County Galway. The I 
material employed is native limestone, with panels 
in the four sides of Kilkenny and Italian marbles. 

It is 6 feet square at base, and is surmounted by a 
stone cross, the entire height being 16 feet. The ! 
cost is about £200. 


BANKRUPTS. 

John Hall, North-street, Belfast, druggist 


INSOLVENTS. 

Andrew Weir, Hill-street, Newry, Co. Down, painter and l 
builder 

Daniel Duggan, KUlamey, Co. Kerry, coachmaker and 
painter. I 


NOTICE. 

The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who ha ve been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. Stamps taken 
in payment. 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabboi- 
streety Dublin. 


a oo 




(Town.) a d. 
Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 8 0 
Quarterly . 1 6 




(Post) a d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 O 
Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 


IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 

A 1, Old Broad-street, and 16. Pall Mall, London. 
IN8TIT0TBD A.D. 1808. 

8UB8CHIBED AND 1NVKSTKD CAPITAL: 

ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this Institution are— 
MODERATE RATES; UNDOUBTED SECURITY; 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Agknt: 

Dublin: Mr. PAUL ASKIN, 40, LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 

From whom Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and ever j 
information respecting Fire and Life Assurance, may be 
abtained. 


HENRY 

RUSTIC GARDEN-HOUSE BUILDER, 

MANTJFACTUKKR OF 

Garden Chairs, Seats, Flower-Vases, Stools, 
Tables, Rockeries, Roseries, Aviaries, 
Bridges, Fencing, and every other 
description of Bustic Work. 

ROSE BANK, STRETFORD, Nr MANCHESTER. 


MILVERTON LIMESTONE QUARRIES and LIMEWORKS 

SKERRIES. 

T HE attention of Builders and Contractors 

Is requested to the superior quality of the Milverton 
Limestone, which Is unsurpassed for its brilliant and perma¬ 
nent color. It can be supplied of any dimensions. Rough. 
Drexsed. or Polished. 

Among the many specimens of the stone in Dublin may ba 
seen the Church, Upper Onnond-quay, built in 1846, or tbs 
front of the new Offices of the Scottish Equitable Insurance 
Company In Westmoreland-street. 

The superior Lime is now selling at 5$d. per hhd.. at the 
Works; or at 7Jd. per hhd., delivered at Dublin Terminus of 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 

Agent in Dublin, with whom samples of the stone may be seen 

JOHN K KAN, 

2 8, KILDARE-ST14EET. 
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IJRELY it is high time that we 
uL) (J should say a word in defence 
of architects, whom it is be- 
coming the fashion to decry. 
A sad and barbarous general- 
■3 Cm§ ^ za ^ on is now prevalent in 
the tone of the English Press, 
which, forgetting due discri- 
mination and rational dis¬ 
omy tinction, has taken up a hue- 

and-cry not only detrimental 
to the architectural profession, but scandalous 
in the face of civilization. In fact, the Eng¬ 
lish Press is quite demented on the subject; 
and we can hardly say whether those who 
affect to defend and “ apologise ” for, or those 
who, tooth and nail, attack the architectural 
profession in general, on account of some 
flaw, or alleged flaw, that their pure eyes 
may have seen, even without spectacles, in 
some circumscribed sphere, do the most 
mischief. If we take a general glance at the 
very numerous works that have been erected 
within the last fifty years ; if we consider 
the extraordinary advance and the astonish¬ 
ing improvement that has taken place in 
ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic architec¬ 
ture in spite of every drawback, whether on 
the part of t)ie public or architects, we cannot 
reasonably resist the conclusion that the 
general advantage is unquestionable. 

It is an amusing consideration that the 
“ craze” which is just now having its day in 
detraction of the architect, affords an in¬ 
dubitable evidence that the sphere' of the 
architect is no sinecure, and that his work is 
one that is more than ever indispensable at 
the present time. As to the former con¬ 
sideration, the architect knows too well that 
in works, great or small, the eyes of Argus 
and the hands of Briareus would not be too 
great an assistance, according to the expec¬ 
tations of employers and the public, in labours 
that are the very reverse of inarduous. That 
the work of the architect is in demand, clearly 
appears from the great amount of public 
criticism on buildings, and from the in¬ 
creasing attempts which are made to obtain 
the labours of the architect without acknow¬ 
ledgment, or with a derogatory recognition ; 
for even the age itself witnesses on every 
hand that society, while availing itself of the 
speciality of the architect, at the same time, 
forsooth, affects to despise his speciality, 
tries to cheapen his work, or—still worse—to 
obtain his labour while ignoring his claims. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we are 
simply defending the bond, fide architect—the 
man who thoroughly understands and brings 
to hear art and science in the smallest and the 
largest work that passes through his hands. 
And although we well know that almost 
every day witnesses the debdt of some one, 
who, not having any education in this special 
direction, and perhaps not even having before 
thought of the bold stroke, dubs himself 
“ architect,” who has neither right nor ability 
for the title, yet the test of art and science is 
enough. Show us a building in which these 


are not apparent and unmistakable, and it is 
certain architectural skill did not produce it. 
It is true that such a building may have been 
the production of an architect under pressure 
—we mean under almost peremptory orders 
to construct a botch; for they are a sort of 
people who deal with the architect as though 
he ought to and could make a square circle 
or a round triangle at their bidding. It is of 
course impossible, if even this absurdity were 
accomplished, to meet the views of those who 
entertain such notions; nay, they would then 
go back to their first ideas. The architect 
has to do his best with this sort of thing, and 
it is hardly to be expected that anything very 
satisfactory in respect to art, to the reputa¬ 
tion of the architectural profession, or to the 
public will be the result. 

In order to develop his art, it is thought 
that the architect necessarily tries to lead his 
employer into more expense than originally 
contemplated. We most confidently assert 
that such is a false and erroneous notion. 
One swallow does not make a summer; and 
if in some instances there be employers who 
suppose that they have been in such leading, 
how unjust it is to generalize, and scandalize 
the whole profession! We are disinclined, 
however, to suppose that even in exceptional 
cases where the employer has been led into 
greater expenditure than contemplated, it 
has been the result of the architect’s schemes 
either artistically or financially. If there 
are complaints of this character, let us hear 
them. If a man supposes that he has been 
misled by an architect, surely if, instead of 
keeping his grievance or supposed grievance 
to himself, not choosing to place it reasonably 
before the public, he continues ever hereafter 
to draw odium upon the whole profession, his 
conduct is not only most cowardly, but affords 
a strong presumption that he, more than the 
architect, is to blame ; and what other archi¬ 
tects have to do with the case heaven knows. 
Yet there is hardly ever a case in which the 
employer of an architect thinks himself 
aggrieved but forthwith the whole class is 
assailed with vituperation. 

Since the chief Government officer of 
public works has quarrelled with Mr. Barry, 
the newspapers have followed suit. Such 
episodes as this occur :— 

44 Dulwich College and Architectural Tyranny. —An 
apparently enraged 4 Old Inhabitant of Dulwich’ has 
written a letter to the South London Press, under the 
above headiug. The 4 Old Inhabitant* thinks 4 it is 
high time now for the governors of Dulwich College 
to consider their relations to Mr. Charles Barry.’ 
The 4 profligate expenditure’ upon the Houses of Par¬ 
liament is fortunately a matter of general notoriety, 
but it is not commonly known that here, at Dulwich, 
we can more than cap every instance of architectural 
audacity, and of that irrational and wasteful profusion 
in which ‘family architects’ delight.” 

This is strange. That Mr. Barry should, so 
soon after his dismissal by the First Com¬ 
missioner himself, have become a “ tyrant ” 
certainly “more than caps” (to use this 
elegant figure) common belief. When a man 
is down, it seems to be the civilized fashion 
to give him an extra kick. At present the 
architectural profession is thought to be in 
disrepute, the officer of public works having 
blown upon it. Anon come the vultures, the 
crows, and the kites, who, if they find nothing 
to devour, are yet able to make a discordant 
noise. The Government having 44 considered 
its relation,” and this old inhabitant of 
Dulwich thinking it to be “high time” for 
Dulwich College to consider their relation to 
Mr. Barry, and the public perchance seeming 
to think it to be in accordance with the spirit 
of the age to denounce the architectural pro¬ 


fession, the relation is not indeed a pleasant 
one. A popular writer in the Illustrated 
London News (Mr. Shirley Brooks) says:— 

44 This quarrel between architects and employers, 
I don’t see it is absolutely set at rest by any argument 
which has yet been advanced. It is urged that an 
architect sells to his employer not only the skill that 
plans the house and the labour that watches over its 
erection, but all the means whereby the house has 
been conceived and executed. The somewhat ignoble 
reason is, that otherwise the house-owner cannot find 
out the courses of drains and chimneys. Highly prac¬ 
tical of course. But such treatment of architects 
raav be expected in days when the architect is not 
regarded as an artist, but only as a somewhat more 
expensive builder. Sundry Philistines , indeed, think 
4 the builder's clever clerk quite as good as any archi¬ 
tect, and don’t understand Mr. Architrave giving 
himself such airs.'” 

The italics in this quotation are our own. 
Supposing there to be a universal quarrel 
between architects and their employers (which 
there is not )> absolute agreement between the 
one and the other is a sheer impossibility. 
The idea that the architect “ sells to his 
employer all the means whereby the house 
has been conceived and executed,” is simply 
a notion that the architect should sell him¬ 
self body and soul to his employer, not only 
pro tern ., but “ so long as y* both shall live.” 
Marvellous notion! Mr. Brooks adds— 
“highly practical, of course.” We say it is 
highly impractical. In whatever way the 
architect may be “ regarded ” by the 44 sundry 
Philistines ” of or for whom Mr. Brooks 
speaks, it is perfectly clear that such com¬ 
pliments cannot possibly be reciprocated, 
whatever stipulations might be made. It is, 
however, consoling to the profession that it 
is only “ sundry Philistines ” that pay to it 
their kind regards. We know that the in¬ 
telligent public both think and act more 
rationally. The craze is exceptional. “ Such 
treatment of architects,” says Mr. Brooks, 
“ may be expected in days when the architect 
is not regarded as an artist, but only as a 
somewhat more expensive builder.” Excep¬ 
tional employers and exceptional “ architects ” 
exist. An architect is always a less expensive 
builder. There is nothing to prevent “ the 
builder’s clever clerk ” becoming an architect. 
“ Sundry Philistines,” says Mr. Brooks, 
“ think him as good as 4 any architect!’ ” 
Well, if these “ sundry Philistines ” think so, 
are architects to blame ? Mr. Brooks proceeds 
to compare the architect who is “ ordered 
to send home his plans, just as the shoemaker 
is ordered to send home the last he has cut 
for you,” and he asks—“Why should an 
architect be more courteously treated than a 
shoemaker ? The British architects seem to 
see a reason ; but had better bow to the 
Philistines, and ask, 4 Any orders this morn¬ 
ing ?’ ” The British architects have certainly 
not asked to be treated with any more courtesy 
than any other class of men. The man who 
treats his bootmaker discourteously is only a 
snob. “Better bow to the Philistines!” 
Who are these Philistines? We suspect— 
indeed it is clear—that they only afford a peg 
for Shirley Brooks to hang his lines upon. 
Because, forsooth, there has been a 44 quarrel ” 
between Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Barry, it is 
argued there is a 44 quarrel ” between archi¬ 
tects and their employers the world over! 
This is the logic of the British Press just now. 
There is a raid against architects : the first 
victim is Mr. Barry, who, because he will not 
assent to a peremptory order from the Com¬ 
missioner of Works to give up what belonged 
to his late father, is told to go to the right 
about. Mr. Barry happens to be the archi¬ 
tect of Dulwich College. An 44 old inhabitant” 
(does any of Mr. Ayrton’s family live at 
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Dulwich ?) is trying to influence the public; 
against Mr. Barry, because the building does 
not please his eye. He says— 

“ Let all the energy and intelligence of this neigh¬ 
bourhood be united to aid in the gi'eat work which 
lies before the Commission, and let the 6rst demand 
be the removal of the deadly incabus of a permanent 
* family architect.’ ” 

We neither know nor care to know what is 
meant by a “family architect.” This we 
well know, however, that there are “ sundry 
Philistines,” as Mr. Shirley Brooks would 
term them, whose parasitical notions lead 
them to suppose that, in consideration of 
once having employed an architect in erecting 
a building, they are entitled to his services 
then, henceforth, and for ever. This is an 
attempt on the part of the employer to make 
him a “ family architect ” in spite of himself. 
This is indeed a “ deadly incubus.” Talk of 
bowing to the “ sundry Philistines ” who 
adopt such dodges; why there is not an 
architect practising who would not be glad 
to be delivered from such family connexions, 
and to bow them at once from his office. 

As to the question of the architect being 
ordered to “ send home his plans ” when the 
house is finished; why, it is certainly not an 
invariable rule with architects to keep them 
from his employer when the builder has done 
with them. It is much a matter of courtesy. 
Employers can make the stipulation. There 
is one stipulation, however, that ought in 
fairness to be made between employer and 
architect that would save much after trouble, 
Tiz., that when all preliminaries have been 
settled, and the design fixed upon, one-half 
the architect’s charges should be then paid. 
At some stage before the contract is entered 
into, this is due both to the employer and 
the architect. When some such custom 
exists, we shall have a better understanding 
between the two, as well as a firmer status 
in the architectural profession. We are open 
to correction in this matter, and only suggest 
this because it is not well that a noble and 
^honorable profession should be undervalued 
or misunderstood. 


MEMORIALS OF “MUD ISLAND” AND 
ITS ENVIRONS. 

Our article in the last issue of the Irish 
Builder on the above subject having at¬ 
tracted considerable notice, and having been 
copied largely into the newspapers, we re¬ 
turn to the subject sooner than we intended. 
We have travelled not a little of the world 
ourselves, and wherever we roamed we found 
that the name of Mud Island had got the 
start of us. We have conversed with “ tickets 
of leave ” from Tasmania, missionaries from 
Mexico, and disbanded soldiers who spent a 
quarter of a century in the Indian army, and 
who returned home to the motherland with 
honours consisting of “ a crack on the crown 
And a neat wooden leg”; each and all of 
them told us that the recollections of Mud 
Island formed often a matter of old gossip of 
bygone days among our countrymen in these 
remote places. Even to-day in New York, 
or in the streets of Toronto or Montreal, old 
Dubliners will be met with who will not fail 
to ask, “Musha, what way does poor old 
Mud Island look?” We may answer the 
interrogatory, though we have answered it 
Mready. Mud Island looks much improved, 
but her streets and lanes still want to be 
brushed up, and her architecture built up, for 
what is built up already, with slight excep¬ 
tions, ought to be pulled down. 

In treating of Mud Island and its reminis¬ 


cences in our last we confined our notice to 
the district proper ; a great deal, however, of 
the interest attaching to Mud Island hinges 
itself also to the localities of Ballybough, 
Phillipsburgh Strand and Avenue, “The Big 
Gun,” and Richmond. Even the village of 
Drumcondra exchanged courtesies bland and 
stern betimes with its more “ regal governed ” 
neighbours on the south of the Tolka. 

Ballybough Bridge was destroyed and re¬ 
built several times. John Le Decer, or Deer, 
who was mayor of Dublin at three different 
times in the fourteenth century, caused this 
bridge to be rebuilt once. He was a princely 
citizen of Dublin, and he gave several muni¬ 
ficent gifts of money for the improvement of 
the city, and for the erection of fountains 
and the supply of water. In old times a 
causeway only existed on the site of this 
bridge. A portion of the old structure may 
be traced built into one of the arches of the 
present bridge, and on a slab some few years 
since an inscription was decipherable relating 
to the bridge. An estuary for many years 
existed opposite Phillipsburgh Strand road, 
which at low water was almost dry; and in 
consequence of being an open sesame for all 
sorts of rubbish and animal refuse, was an 
intolerable nuisance to the neighbourhood 
about. Several attempts were made to cure 
the evil; some were for reclaiming the swamp 
by filling up, others were for keeping within 
it a sheet of water by means of sluice-gates 
on the river wall and sea wall. Early in the 
present century a sort of winding circular brick 
sewer was constructed, stretching from the 
sea wall on Annesley Bridge Road across the 
swamp or estuary to Ballybough Bridge, and 
there connecting itself with the water of the 
Tolka. By this device it was blindly sup¬ 
posed that at the rise of the tide the water 
of the Tolka might find an outlet to the sea, 
and that by making good the river wall be¬ 
tween the two bridges the complete reclama¬ 
tion of the estuary from tidal action would 
be accomplished. This, qr something similar 
to it, seemed to be the notion entertained, 
but the river and the tide conspired to 
overthrow this little bit of engineering 
idiotcy, and succeeded accordingly. During 
these early days a church was begun to be 
built on this estuary, about the site of where 
the new houses have been recently erected. 
Before the foundations were accomplished 
the building came to grief, and the site was 
abandoned. A church or chapel might be 
built upon piles or upon a rock, but building 
one in an undrained swamp was no easy 
matter, particularly when money was not to 
be had. 

This estuary or swamp is now, and has 
been for some time, in process of reclamation. 
It is being filled up and levelled with road 
stuff and other dihris f and cabbages are now 
growing over the space where the juveniles 
of Mud Island and Ballybough fished for 
flounders and eels. This estuary might long 
since have been converted into a small park 
or pleasure gardens, instead of being allowed 
to continue a dismal swamp. It is possible 
that in another quarter of a century the site 
of -the old estuary will be thickly covered with 
the habitations of man. 

Opposite Ballybough Bridge a noted tavern 
stood: a portion of the house still exists; 
it was known as “ Cockle Hall.” A Jews’ 
burial ground exists near hand to this, which 
is said to be one of the first in the country; 
it is reported by some to be contemporaneous 
with Cromwell. Where “ Elrington House ” 
and garden now stand a court stood, known 


as Johnston’s Court. On farther is Factory 
Lane, called so from a factory having existed 
here many years ago for the manufacture, 
we believe, of some kind of cloth. 

Mr. M. Reigh’s wine and grocery establish¬ 
ment is a very old one, and dates back a long 
number of years. In the time of its original 
proprietor, the father of the present owner, 
it was a noted tavern. The building was 
quite different from the present construction. 
The house was right well patronised for a 
“ good drop” in the days when the name of 
Father Mathew was unheard of. The house 
in old times was the rendezvous and meeting 
place of many of the “ hard heads, hard fists, 
and hard drinkers.” If anyone was missing 
from home, or created an uneasiness in the 
family circle by his late hours, the cry among 
the old stay-at-home crones and gossipers 
was, “ I’ll engage it’s in Paddy Reigh’s he 
is.” And sure enough, ten chances to one 
but what the shrewd old crone said to the 
anxious wife was Gospel truth. “Paddy 
Reigh,” as he was familiarly called by his 
customers, was a jovial but withal a sharp 
and shrewd business man ; he saw a little of 
the world, profited by his experience, and 
laid the foundation of comfort for his suc¬ 
cessors. 

In Phillipsburgh Avenue (called after a 
Mr. Phillips, the ground landlord) there lived 
once a few characters literary and otherwise. 
Among these was one Joseph Hamilton, of 
Annadale Cottage; he was the author of 
several poems, and a work entitled “ An Essay 
upon Duelling.” Hamilton was known as 
the “ philanthropist.” This man lost a good 
deal of money in his lifetime on disastrous 
and Utopian speculations, and during his 
latter days was never much removed from the 
reach of want. He was a contributor to some 
periodicals, and used to figure accordingly in 
the pages of the Dublin newspapers as a poli¬ 
tical prophet. He corresponded with many 
of the crowned heads of Europe, and took the 
credit of having foretold many political re¬ 
volutions and changes that took place. His 
warnings to British statesmen and cabinets 
were mostly, if not always, disregarded, veri¬ 
fying the truism that a man is never accounted 
a prophet in his own coutry. Hamilton’s ex¬ 
ertions and labours to put down the foolish 
practice of duelling in Ireland were entitled 
to the thanks of the British public. Poor 
Joseph Hamilton, however, died in straitened 
circumstances, leaving two daughters to de¬ 
plore his loss. 

A rather eccentric character, known as 
Major or Captain Haggerty (by courtesy we 
believe), once lived in Phillipsburgh Avenue. 
The major sported a very large eye-glass and 
a heavy walking-stick. He had very peculiar 
ideas of things in particular and things in 
general, and he evidently did not believe in 
the natural adjustment of things. When 
walking along the pathway or road, if he 
espied a stone tom up by some accident from 
its place, he would stoop for it, take it up, 
and look ior the hole from whence it was dis¬ 
placed ; if succeeding in finding it, he would 
place it down in its original bed and stamp 
upon it with his heel; he would then retire for 
some feet, clap his eye-glass upon his eye, and 
look if it was “ out of winding.” If it did not 
appear to him to be a perfect fit or quite level 
he would again place his heel upon the can¬ 
tankerous stone, wheel round on one leg, and 
repeat the eyeing and wheeling again and 
again until he was fully satisfied that his 
performance was perfect, and that the stone 
was firm in its place. The major formed 
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a butt and a target for the juveniles and 
scamps of the neighbourhood, and they used 
to annoy the eccentric major by accosting 
him thus—“ Major Haggerty, when will you 
give me the halfpenny you owe me. How 
the unlucky halfpenny came to he due by the 
major we could never rightly find out. One 
young rascal was heard to aver once that the 
major promised him that coin for some mes¬ 
sage he performed, but when the errand was 
accomplished the major refused to pay. Poor 
Haggerty, however, suffered a constant an¬ 
noyance, for wherever and whenever the 
young scamps met him they would ask the 
old gentleman for the halfpenny he owed 
them. The major has crossed the bourne 
many years ago. 

On the site of the present Catholic church 
a spot of ground or garden once existed 
called “ the Commissary.” It was a mystery 
to many why it was called so. From enquiries 
amongst the oldest inhabitants several years 
ago we found that on this spot, in 1798, the 
year of the Irish rebellion, there was an army 
commissariat, and that from this cause 
originated the name. A “ lock-up ” and police 
station existed on the site of Windsor Build¬ 
ings beside Windsor Avenue, but the whole 
of this quarter, for several yards, east and 
west has been metamorphosed of late years* 
The “ lock-up ” and police station were two 
singular old thatched structures, with en¬ 
trance porches in front and dormers rising 
from out the thatched roof. Fairview Avenue 
was always a respectable quarter, and the 
houses were occupied forty years ago with 
well-to-do and respectable tenants. At a 
corner house on the left as you enter this 
avenue lived a strange individual named 
“ Harry Odlam.” The neighbours were wont 
to say of Harry that he did not care for “ God, 
man, or devil.” They were not far astray» 
for Odlam cared more for the sale of soap 
and candles and the purchase of a cook’s 
“ kitchen stuff” than priests or parsons and 
their sermons. He could curse like a trooper, 
and when excitement ran low in the neigh¬ 
bourhood it became a proposition with the 
“ boys ” to call upon Harry and “ draw him 
out.” They were sure to be rewarded for 
their pains by a few “ thundering | curses.” 
Old Harry was a well-read, intelligent old 
fellow, but he scoffed at all religion, and died 
as he lived. Further on, within a yard, for 
a number of years a Catholic chapel stood) 
known as “ The Little Chapel ”: the present 
structure on Fairview Strand replaced it. 
The “Big Gun” neighbourhood took its 
name from a public inn on whose sign-board 
was painted a piece of cannon. 

Of Marino, the seat of the Earl of Charle- 
mont, much might be written. The mansion 
was built in the last century by the earl who 
commanded the Irish volunteers. He was a 
good classic scholar, had an architectural 
taste, and was a lover and patron of the fine 
arts. He travelled much in Greece and Italy. 
He built the Casino in the lawn at Marino 
after classic models he saw abroad. Marino, 
fifty or sixty years ago, was a different place 
from what it is now. The gardens and 
shrubberies were then kept in beautiful order; 
there were nice walks, ornamental ponds, 
grotto work, etc. His son, who died a few 
years ago, still maintained the gardens and 
conservatories in good order, and the late 
earl gained many prizes at the floral and 
horticultural shows in Dublin. 

Clontarf Crescent, or Marino Crescent as 
it is called, was built in the latter end of the 
ast century by a rich but eccentric Quaker, 


to spite the old Earl of Charlemont and to 
hide his view of the sea. The houses between 
twenty-five and thirty years ago had got into 
a bad state of repair by neglect, and conse¬ 
quently had gone down in value. A new 
purchaser took them in hand, coated over 
their brick fronts with cement, and put them 
in decent order. A new road was made 
farther out at the same time, allowing for a 
longer garden frontage, and a waste field in 
front was converted into a small park or 
pleasure ground. After these improvements 
the houses in Marino Crescent went up in 
price, and the whole neighbourhood became 
much improved. 

We have now got to our limits in the 
environs of Mud Island in this direction. 
We may remark, however, that we think it 
is not only possible but practical to reclaim 
the estuary between the line of the Drogheda 
Railway and the Fairview Strand and Clontarf 
Road. At low water the tide recedes alto¬ 
gether from the strand, leaving it quite naked 
and not very pleasing to the sight. At full 
tide it is somewhat certainly of a pleasure to 
look upon, but it is only a dissolving view. 

The neighbourhood of Richmond and 
Drumcondra is rife in recollections, and 
noted personages have lived, loved, and lie 
buried in this quarter, while others have left 
the impress of their name and characters) 
which still hold intact. We will still require 
another ramble among these old storied 
haunts on the banks of the Tolka ere we can 
close our hurried sketch of the “ Memorials 
Mud Island and its Environs.” 


SMOKE NUISANCE—SANITARY 
PROSECUTION. 

At the Southern Divisional Police Court on 
Saturday, 23rd ult., Mr. Arthur Galwey, 22, 
Eustace-street, bookbinder, was summoned, 
at the instance of the Public Health Com¬ 
mittee, for having caused a nuisance. 

Mr. Edward A. Ennis appeared for the 
prosecution, and Mr. Dillon on behalf of Mrs. 
Star, who drew the attention of the author¬ 
ities to the alleged nuisance. Mr. J. O. 
Byrne, instructed by Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, 
jun., appeared for defendant. 

Mr. Boyle, C.E., deposed that at the re¬ 
quest of Mrs. Star, who conducted a millinery 
establishment in the same street, and em¬ 
ployed a large number of young women as 
dressmakers, he visited her premises to 
ascertain the extent of the nuisance she com¬ 
plained of. He found a number of dress¬ 
makers crowded together in one of the back 
rooms of Mrs. Star’s house. The windows 
of the room were all closed , although the 
weather was very warm. When the windows 
were opened, the smoke and soot emitted 
from the ehimney of defendant’s establish¬ 
ment rushed into the apartment, so that it 
was advisable to keep the windows shut. 

Mr. Ennis read a certificate from Dr. E. 
D. Mapother, Medical Officer of Health, to 
the effect that the construction of the chim¬ 
ney on defendant’s premises caused the 
smoke coming from it to be a nuisance 
dangerous to public health in the locality. 

In reply to the magistrates, Mr. Boyle said 
that Dr. Mapother believed the nuisance 
could be abated if the chimney were raised 
to the proper height. This alteration would 
cost about £15. 

The defendant said that the case had been 
previously before Mr. Barton, and at the 
suggestion of Dr. Mapother the chimney had 
been raised three feet, and the smoke 
directed in a particular way by placing a top 
on the flue. 

Mrs. Star was examined, and deposed that 
she had been carrying on business in 
Eustace-street for forty years, and had never 
experienced any nuisance until defendant 
commenced business in the locality. Since 
that time, however, her family and employes 


had suffered greatly from the effects of the 
smoke emitted from his premises. 

At the request of the defendent, who said 
he wished to be advised as to the course he 
should adopt—whether to allow the case to 
go for trial, or have it summarily dealt with— 
the further hearing of the summons was 
adjourned. 

At the rehearing of the case on Tuesday, 
Dr. Monks, medical officer under the Fac¬ 
tories Act, deposed that he visited Mr. 
Galwey’s establishment, and, in his opinion, 
from the construction of the chimney, it ought 
to carry off the smoke. He saw the workmen 
in the establishment, and they appeared ex¬ 
tremely healthy. In his opinion, the position 
of the chimney did not militate against the 
health of the people in the place. There was 
no sign of soot on the walls, and it would 
be there if the chimney smoked to any ex¬ 
tent. 

In reply to Mr. Boyle, C.E., who was present 
on behalf of the Public Health Committee, Dr. 
Monks said the fire was not lighting when he 
examined the chimney. The smoke might 
be injurious to neighbouring houses, although 
not affecting the house from which it issued. 

Mr. Ennis said that, although he consented 
to a postponement of the case on the previous 
day of hearing, he had examined Mrs. Star, 
Mr. Boyle, and other witnesses, in order to 
give the defendant an idea of the nature of 
the case against him, and with a view of in¬ 
ducing him to make the necessary alterations 
in the chimney. Mr. Galwey had, however, 
determined to adopt a different course, and 
he had tendered the eveidence of Dr. Monks, 
a gentleman who had only visited the place 
yesterday, when the furnace was not lighting 
and when every preparation had been made 
for his visit. Mr. Ennis thought the evi¬ 
dence of Mrs. Star and the young ladies in 
her employment who suffered from the nui¬ 
sance, should outweigh any scientific evidence 
of the nature of that given by Dr. Monks. 
Several witnesses were then examined for 
the prosecution. After considerable discus¬ 
sion, the customary order was made for the 
abatement of the nuisance within 21 days, by 
raising the chimney to the proper height. 

In correction of Mr. Boyle’s statement as 
to the crowded state of the workroom in ques¬ 
tion, Mrs. Star says the apartment is 30 feet by 
15 feet, and 13 feet high; that it contains 
5,850 cubic feet, averaging 450 cubic feet per 
person employed therein, which is 150 feet 
per person more than is required under the 
Factory or Workshop Act. There is also a 
dressing-room attached for the use of the 
workpeople. 


SCULPTURE. 

We recently inspected some excellent speci¬ 
mens of ecclesiastical sculpture, in figures 
and foliage, executed by Mr. Joseph O’Reilly, 
4, Anglesea-street, Cork, which indicate a 
very high order of ability and a keen ap¬ 
preciation of the beautiful. Mr. O’Reilly’s 
works, judging from what we saw, evidence 
the possession by their author of those quali¬ 
ties which, when well directed, lead to certain 
success. It is a pleasure as well as a duty 
for us, as art journalists, to direct the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to this talented young 
sculptor, in the hope that our doing so may 
be beneficial to him. 


Arbitration v. Strikes. —The striking events 
which have taken place in Liverpool during the past 
two years are likely to leave a salutary effect upon 
the actors iu them. The proverb “ Once bit, twice 
shy,” seems applicable. Both employersand employed 
have suffered so much, that all branches of the build¬ 
ing trade, except the masons, are desirous of adopting 
a more rational plan than fighting it out whenever 
a difference arises. To this end it Is proposed on 
both sides to establish a public court of conciliation 
and arbitration, whose decisions shall be final, and 
binding on all; and the chairman of the Master 
Builders* Association has been requested by represen¬ 
tatives of the joiners, house-painters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, and plumbers to convene a mass meeeting, 
for the purpose of forming snch a court. It is to be 
hoped that by that time the masons will see the 
necessity of joining their brethren.— Builder . 
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THE “ ROYAL” HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 

The third quarterly meeting of this Asso¬ 
ciation was held at Butler House, Kilkenny, 
on Wednesday, 6th ult., 

Dr. J. A. Purefoy Colles, in the Chair. 

The following were elected : As Fellows— 
Frederick Adolphus Jackson, Esq., Roscrea ; 
Right Hon. Lord Gort; Right Hon. General 
Dunne; and J. A. Purefoy Collis, Esq., M.D. 

As Members—Right Hon. the Earl of 
Antrim; John O. Westwood, M.A.; Albert 
Courtenaye; James Prendergast; William 
Clarke; Joseph Johnston, Dublin; C. W. 
Dugan, M.A., Derry; John A. Coghlen, M.D., 
Kilmacthomas; John Copeland, Ballymore 
Eustace, County Kildare ; Rev. Michael 
Malone, R.C.C., St. Michael’s, Limerick ; 
William R. Molloy, A.B., Mullingar; Jacob 
Powell, Esq., J.P.; Matthew W. Berry, M.D., 
Belfast; Lewis Lloyd, Esq.; Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald Ryan, R.M., Wexford; Robert Guerin, 
Dublin; and Rev, W. K. Hobart, Wexford; 
A. O’Callaghan, Derry; J. E. Sealy Frazer, 
Dublin; Thomas Plunkett, Enniskillen; Rev. 
W. E. Mulgan, A.B., Belfast. 

On the motion of the Rev. James Graves, 
seconded by Rev. Dr. Martin, W. E. 
Mahony, Esq., was elected Honorary Local 
Secretary for Enniscorthy, and C. W. Dugan, 
Esq., for Londonderry. 

I »Mr. Graves read a communication from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
arranging for an exchange of publications 
with this Association. 

PRESERVATION OF THE RUINS OF 
GLENDALOUGH, CO. WICKLOW. 

Dr. Colies, the Chairman, brought before 
the Society a proposition for taking such steps 
as might be calculated to preserve from de¬ 
struction the far-famed architectural and 
monumental remains at Glendalough, in con¬ 
nection with which subject he read the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 

The efforts of our Association to check the further 
ruin of the churches of Clonmaenois have been so 
successful as to induce me to call attention to the 
present state of the far more interesting and picturesque 
buildings at Gleanndalocha, in hopes that similar 
efforts may be made on their behalf. The cathedral 
and the “ priests' church” (of which latter little re¬ 
mains but the foundations), standing in the most 
popular burying-place of the county, have suffered 
wofully from sacrilegious bands. The other churches, 
round which burials do not take place, have escaped 
this danger, but are rapidly being broken up and re¬ 
duced to mere heaps of stones by the luxuriant growth 
of young trees in the crevices of their walls. Having 
spent three days during last month at Glendalough, 
examining the present state of the ruins, I would offer 
the following suggestions for their repair; beginning 
with the most easterly churches: — 

1. The Abbey, Monastery, or Priory of St. Saviour, 
is the only church which retains any of its Roman¬ 
esque features, namely, the chancel arch, of which the 
bases and shafts on both sides, and two out of the 
three capitals (the third has disappeared since Petrie 
described the arch) on the south side remain in situ. 
Nearly all the voussoirs of the arch have been col¬ 
lected within the last few years, and are lying in the 
chancel. A number of the carved stones forming the 
inner face of the east window have also been collected. 
The walls are rapidly being broken up by the growth 
of young trees, which should be cleared away. The 
nave is blocked up with a heap of ruins 6 or 7 feet 
high, which would probably yield materials for the 
restoration (along with the stones now collected) of 
the chancel arch and east window, and perhaps also 
of the south doorway, of which only the jambs now 
remain. 

2. Trinity Church is the most perfect in the valley, 
but the trees are beginning to destroy it; the south 
nave window is already considerably distorted by 
them, and some of the stones of it have been forced 
out. The central voussoir of the fine chancel arch 
has sunk considerably. The square building at the 
west and, which originally carried a round tower, is 
very ruinous, and the curious south doorway of the 
nave (which, if we can trust the drawing given by 
Ledwich, had a triangular head) is now a shapeless 
breach, of which the upper part must soon fall. The 
jambs— of which the lower parts remain—should be 
carried to a sufficient height, a lintel inserted (slabs 
of clay slate fit for the purpose abound), and the rest 
of the breach filled with masonry; and, above all, the 
trees should be cleared away. 


3. The Gateway of the Caiseal was well restored a 
few years ago, and is in good condition. 

4. The Cathedral. Little could be done to check 
the ruin of this noble old church, beyond replacing 
some of the large stones at the angles of the nave, 
which have fallen, and building up the breaches in 
the walls. But there are lying about the church a 
number of the carved stones of the Romanesque east 
window (of which nothing is now left standing but a 
portion of the southern pilaster), and of the Roman¬ 
esque north doorway of the nave, which was excavated 
in 1857. These are all composed of soft oolite, like 
Caen stone, and hence are rapidly being destroyed. 
They should be removed to St Kevin’s House, to pro¬ 
tect them from further injury,—as also should several 
carved stones (including the lower part of the curious 
pediment described at p. 246 of Petrie’s Round 
Towers’*) belonging to the Priests’ Church, now lying 
in the nave. An iron railing should be put round 
the remains of the north nave door, and another 
round the inscribed tomb and the font in the north¬ 
east corner of the chancel; unless the two latter were 
removed to St. Kevin’s House. A mass of fallen wall 
at the east end of the nave should be removed, so as 
to expose the base of the jambs of the chancel arch 
(of which nothing else remains). In the chancel is a 
square muss, built of the stones of the church, which 
if taken away would probably be found to include 
some of the carvings of the east window. 

5. Of the “ Priests’ Church” only the lower two or 
three courses of masonry remain—they should be 
railed in. As many of the carved stones (of which 
several are lying in the cathedral,) as possible should 
be rebuilt into their proper places; those which, in 
the present state of the ruin, could not be replaced in 
situ, should be deposited in St. Kevin’s House. 

6. The Round Tower is becoming very ruinous. 
The north jamb of the eastern upper window has 
fallen ; the joints throughout the building have opened 
a good deal; and, at about three-fourths of the way 
up, the wall has bulged extensively in two places. 
Were the repairs of the tower (necessarily very costly,) 
undertaken, they should be done thoroughly, and 
advantage of the scaffolding should be taken to restore 
the conical cap (many of the stones of which would 
probably be found in the tower), thereby rendering 
the structure weather-tight. 

7. Our Lady's Church is greatly overgrown with 
trees and ivy, which are beginning to break it up. 
They should be cleared away, and the breach in the 
north wall of the nave should be repaired. No archi¬ 
tectural feature of this church survives except its 
noble western doorway. But if the mass of fallen 
masonry at the east end of the nave, and the ruins 
filling the chancel (which is more modern than the 
nave), were cleared away, the stones of the windows 
would probably be found. If it be true that St. Kevin 
was buried in this church, we might hope to find, if 
not his tombstone, at least those of some of his suc¬ 
cessors here. 

8. St. Kevin’s House or “ Kitchen” (which latter 
name was, I believe, first applied bv the “ guides” 
to the erdam , but is now extended to the whole 
structure,) is in better preservation than any of the 
other churches. The roofs, however, of both the 
nave and the belfry want some repairs, as the rain is 
beginning to percolate through them, and to injure 
the vault. The erdam or sacristy has sunk to the 
northward, and is very ruinous; a great part of its 
stone roof has fallen, and a thorn-bush is growing 
from the remainder. The chancel fell, or was pulled 
down, about thirty years ago; but the stones of 
which it was built are piled up into a large square 
inass at a little distance to the eastward. It might 
be possible to rebuild it with them, and the attempt 
thus to restore this very unique church to its complete 
state would be worth making. In any case the 
sacristy should be repaired. The (modern) south 
window of the nave and (unless the chancel were re¬ 
built,) the chancel arch should be filled with iron 
grating, as has been done at St. Flaunan's House, 
Killaloe. The western doorway of the nave should 
be re-opened, and provided with a grated iron door, 
of which the keys should be left with some trusty 
person. In the nave, when thus secured, should be 
collected all carved stones, wherever found, which 
could not be placed in their original position, and all 
fragments of crosses, sepulchral slabs, &c., which are 
not in situ. These relics would thus be preserved 
from the “ guides,” who have sold at least one in¬ 
scribed tombstone in fragments to Cockney sightseers; 
and ordinary visitors could see enough of them and of 
the interior of the nave through the gratings at each 
end of the latter. Until this step (which would cost 
but very little,) were taken, no excavations or explo¬ 
rations should be made. To bring sculptures to light, 
without providing a safe place for their reception, is 
only to hasten their deduction, as has been but too 
well shown by the premature excavation, in 1857, of 
a large breach in the north wall of the cathedral 
nave. The carved jambs of a fins Romanesque door¬ 
way, to the extent of about a 1| fL, were thus ex¬ 
posed, and have since that time been almost wholly 


destroyed; the soft oolite in which the mouldings 
were carved offering a tempting field for wanton 
mischief. 

9. The sites of Cro Ciarain, the Regies an da 
Sinchell , and one or two other buildings, to the north, 
south, and east of St. Kevin’s House, would probabl j 
repay excavation, which could be easily conducted, 
as these sites lie outside the cemetery. To the north 
of St. Kevin’s House, especially, there is a raised 
piece of ground which promises well in this respect. 
The cemetery is full of foundations, which, if carefully 
measured, might give some information as to the plan 
of the monastery. 

Besides innumerable small crosses and slabs of clay 
slate perforated with large square or small round 
holes, there are now the following ancient slabs in 
the cathedral and its neighbourhood:— 

Large granite slab, broken in two. Interlaced 
cross, incised; and two small crosses within circles, 
in relief. Two inscriptions—one illegible, the other 
“ OR DO OmRSTja • • • In the chancel of 

the cathedral 

Clay slate. Plain cross and circle, in relief.—In 
the chance] of the cathedral. 

Very large granite slab. Curious pattern of dia¬ 
gonal incised lines, with circles at their intersections, 
forming a number of saltier crosses, like that on the 
lintel at the Lady’s Church.—Outside the west end of 
the Priests’ Church. At the head of this slab is a 
cross of clay slate. 

Granite. Simple but elegant incised cross.—On 
the pathway between the west door of the cathedral 
and St. Kevin’s House. 

Clay slate. Incised cross, with gracefully inter¬ 
laced ends.—Half buried in a deep trench which runs 
northward beside the path leading from St. Kevin’s 
House to the cathedral. 

Granite (large broken slab). Plain cross and circle 
in relief.—On the ground between No. 5 and St 
Kevin’s House. 

All these slabs, except perhaps the first, which may 
be in its original position, should be removed to St 
Kevin’s House. 

The crosses of clay slate, of which there are great 
numbers throughout the valley, are for the moet part 
| very small. Many are extremely rude, and few, even 
of the better finished ones, show any trace of orna¬ 
ment. There are two granite crosses ; the well-known 
one about 13 ft. high, which stands to the south of 
the cathedral, and the upper part of a small cross, 
now lying in St Kevin’s Hou&e. 

The mins above enumerated are all situated to the 
east of the lower lake, and form part of the ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment founded by St. Kevin towards 
the close ot his life. They may be said to constitute 
Gleanndalocha proper, as distinguished from St. 
Kevin’s earlier settlement at the south-east of the 
upper lake, which was called Disert Caoimhghin. 
The remains at Disertkevin consist of the Righfeart 
Church, Teampul-na-scellig, and numerous caiseals 
or circular stone enclosures, earns, and crosses. 

10. The Righfeart Church retains its western door¬ 
way, but has otherwise been reduced by the growth 
of trees to little more than a heap of stones. Its 
plan, however, can be made out, the lower part of 
the walls being tolerably perfect; and among the 
ruins the arched heads of the windows, the voussoirs 
of the chancel arch, and the brackets which here (as 
well as at Trinity Church) carried the projecting 
eaves of the roof over the end walls, can all be recog¬ 
nised. From its remote situation, and from there 
having been no burials round it for centuries, this 
church has suffered less from spoliation than any 
other in the valley, and none is better worth recon¬ 
structing. There can be little doubt that it is tho 
original church of St. Kevin, erected for him when he 
was induced to abandon his solitary life. The church¬ 
yard retains its original wall, and the foundations of 
several buildings are to be traced round it; so that 
careful excavation might enable us to recover the 
plan of the original monastery. The churchyard is 
full of small crosses of clay slate, one of which 
(Petrie—“ Round Towers,” p. 261.) is richly carved. 
The inscribed slab, vulgarly called King O’Toole’s 
Toinb, has been mutilated till it cannot be recognised; 
but other inscribed slabs would probably be found in 
clearing out the ruins. 

11. Teampulna-seel fig is reduced to little more 
than its foundations; and its inaccessible position, 
and the absence of trees near it, protect it from 
further injury. St. Kevin’s famous “ Bed” and 
“ Chair,” formed in the living rock, need no protection. 

On a knoll above the Righfeart Church, overhang¬ 
ing the upper lake, and commanding a fine view of 
the valley, is a circular enclosure about 10 feet in 
diameter, containing a rude cross of clay-slate, and 
formed by a wall of loose stones, about two feet 
high, with an entrance facing the east. This looks 
like a sepulchral enclosure; but Dr. Petrie and the 
late Mr. Du Nover (“ Round Towers" p. 418. Proc^ 
R.I.A., vii., p. 256, and ix., p. 424), considered it to 
be the “ mansiunculum ” or cell which St. Kevin built 
for himself, 11 in loco angusto inter monism et stagnum." 
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The ancient “ pilgrims’ road” extended northward 
across the valley from the Righfeart Church to the 
river which connects the two lakes, and wa9 bordered 
by a line of earns and crosses, which still remain, as 
do a couple of “ caiseals," apparently sepulchral en¬ 
closures, in the adjoining fields. But the southern 
half of the road has been destroyed, and its site 
ploughed over, within the last few years ; and, unless 
some protector arises, the earns and caiseals will be 
cleared away one of these days. 

The repairs which should be executed at Glenda- 
lougb may be divided into the cheap {and easily- 
executed, and the costly. The former, which should 
be undertaken at once, are: — 

Clearing away the trees from the Abbey, Trinity, 
Our Lady’s, and the Righfeart Churches. 

Securing St Kevin’s House, aud placing all loose 
sculptures, &c., therein. 

Repairing the breaches in Trinity and Our Lady’s 
Churches aud the Cathedral, and the sacristy and 
roof of St. Kevin’s House. 

Railing-in the Priests’ Church and the north door 
of the Cathedral 

The more costly repairs are:— 

Thorough repair of the Round Tower, and resto¬ 
ration of the conical cap. 

Excavation and restoration of the Abbey. 

Do. of the Righfeart Church. 

Do. of Our Lady’s Church. 

Excavations in the neighbourhood of St Kevin’s 
House, and, possibly, rebuilding the chancel of St. 
Kevin’s House. In each of the above lists, those 
repairs which seem most urgently required are placed 
first 

Lovers of the picturesque may be horrified by the 
proposal to clear away the trees. But only the trees 
actually grown out of the walls need be interfered 
with, and with such an abundance of others, these 
would not be missed. The buildings should be 
inspected once a year, te prevent fresh seedlings from 
taking root 

Dr. Colle8 said that, on submitting to the 
Hev. James Graves the statement which he 
had just read, that gentleman, while express¬ 
ing the most cordial approbation of the sug¬ 
gestions, and every possible anxiety to aid in 
carrying them out, pointed out that, having 
so much to do with the general working of 
the society, he could not undertake to work 
up the arrangements for getting in the neces¬ 
sary subscriptions for the undertaking; and 
residing so far away from Glendalough, it 
would be impossible for him to superintend 
the operations. However, he (Dr. Colies) 
would offer himself — if the association 
sanctioned the proposition—to issue the cir¬ 
culars and work up the preliminary arrange¬ 
ments as to getting in the subscriptions, 
which he would hope to have completed before 
returning to India. As regarded the direct¬ 
ing and superintending of the operations, he 
had communicated with Thomas Drew, Esq., 
architect, who at once consented to take that 
portion of the arrangements on himself, and 
no one would be more competent for such a 
work. Of course nothing could be done 
without the consent of the proprietors of the 
property, in which position the Mining Com- 
any of Ireland stood. He begged to bring 
efore the meeting a letter from the secretary 
of the Mining Company, intimating that “ the 
board will be most happy to accede to the 
request in reference to the repairs of the 
round tower and ancient churches of Glenda¬ 
lough, County Wicklow.” He might mention 
that they would do nothing which would in¬ 
terfere with the burial rights of the people of 
the district, or any other right which the 
public might be deemed to possess in con¬ 
nection with the ruins of Glendalough. He 
hoped there would be no difficulty in collect¬ 
ing a sufficient sum for the purpose, con¬ 
sidering the great importance and historic 
interest attaching to Glendalough, and he 
was already promised a donation of £10 as a 
beginning. 

Mr. Graves said this was not the first work 
of the kind their Association had undertaken 
and accomplished. They had collected and 
expended .£130 for the preservation of Jer- 
point Abbey, and over i>200 for the reparation 
and protection from further injury of the 
Seven Churches of Clonmacnois. He would 
expect a wider sympathy even for the pro¬ 
posed work at Glendalough, as the ruins were 
more generally known, and their scenic and 
architectural beauty appreciated, by the 
public. 


The chairman said, that returning to Ire¬ 
land lately, after an absence of thirteen years 
in India, he had been much saddened by wit¬ 
nessing the serious dilapidation which had 
taken place in the ruins at Glendalough in 
the interim. 

Dr. Martin felt sure that a movement of 
this kind would have national support. He 
had no doubt the newspaper press of Dublin 
and of Ireland at large would aid in laying 
the matter before the public, and that sub¬ 
scriptions for such a work would not be con¬ 
fined to the members of the Association. 

On the motion of Mr. Graves, seconded by 
Mr. P. A. Aylward, the formal approval of 
the arrangements proposed by Dr. Colies, 
was unanimously agreed to be placed on re¬ 
cord in their minutes. 

THE KILKENNY MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 

Mr. Watters, town clerk, brought for the 
inspection of the meeting a few of the ancient 
records of the Corporation of Kilkenny, for 
many years entrusted to his keeping. They 
would serve as a sample of the interest at¬ 
taching generally to the Municipal Archives 
of Kilkenny. Much interest was evinced by 
the inspection of those records, which gave 
rise to an interesting conversation. 

Mr. Graves said that they all felt very 
much indebted to Mr. Watters for enabling 
them to inspect these samples of the valuable 
ancient records of which he had been for so 
many years the truly careful custodian. It 
was well to see such care bestowed upon 
valuable muniments, in an age in which they 
were, in other places, cared so little for—in 
fact left to rot . 

CRANOGE NEAR ENNISKILLEN. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman sent an interesting 
account, accompanied by plans and drawings, 
of the result of an exploration in a cranoge 
recently discovered in Ballydoolaugh Lake, 
near Enniskillen. He also sent a box con¬ 
taining the objects found, comprising bronze 
and iron implements, and great quantities of 
ancient pottery. A special vote of thank* 
was passed to Mr. Wakeman for his contri¬ 
bution. 

Amongst the papers read and communica¬ 
tions made to the meeting were :— 

“Remarks on an Exploration of Rath 
Souterrains, at Ardfinnan, Co. Tipperary,” 
by the Rev. James Graves. 

“ On the Ruins on the Island of Innishark, 
Co. Mayo,” by Mr. G. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A. 
“ On Bullauns,” by Mr. G. H. Kinahan. 

“ On the pronunciation of the word Ogham ,” 
by Mr. G. H. ’Geoghegan. 

“ On some Curious Bronze Articles, in the 
writer’s possession,” by Mr. E. Benn. 

“ On Incised Stones at Dalkey and Tal- 
laght, Co. Dublin,” by Dr. J. A. Purefoy 
Colies. 

“ On the Corporation Insignia and Olden 
Civic State of Kilkenny,” by Mr. J. G. A. 
Prim. 

The usual vote of thanks having been 
passed to donors and exhibitors, the Associa¬ 
tion adjourned till the first Wednesday in 
October. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of this society 
was held in the library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on the 7th ult., Mr. C. 
C. Nelson in the chair. Mr. Arthur Cates, 
after referring with regret to the death of Mr. 
J. Wyatt Pap worth, which had occurred on 
the preceding evening, read the annual re¬ 
port, by which it appeared that since the 
special meeting of 19th January last, by which 
the proceeding with the completion of the 
“ Dictionary of Architecture,” was authorised, 
the attention of the committee has been de¬ 
voted to the realization of this object. To 
attain this the acquisition of funds has been 
the first requisite. Success has attended the 
exertions made to procure them. 

To complete the text of the dictionary it 
was estimated that about £2,600 would suffice, 
and to secure this amount 160 new subscribers 
for complete sets at £15 15s. each were re¬ 


quired. Of this number 95 have actually 
paid the whole or part of the subscriptions, 
17 others have undertaken to do so, and 48 
only now remain to be obtained. 

The balance sheets show that all debts and 
liabilities which had accrued up to Lady-Day 
last have been fully discharged, and that there 
is a cash balance of £1,165 14s. 8d. actually 
in hand and available towards the completion 
of the dictionary; also a further sum of 
£446 11s. 6d. will be gradually received by 
instalments, thus providing a total sum of 
£1,612 6s. 2d. to advance the text towards 
completion. 

To provide the further funds required, 65 
copies remain available, which, when all sub¬ 
scribed for, will produce £1,023 15s., which 
it is calculated will be sufficient to meet the 
further expenditure required. Seventeen 
gentlemen (as above mentioned) have sent 
their names as subscribers, but from various 
circumstances have not yet remitted their 
subscriptions; when they have all done so, 
the 65 available copies will be reduced to 48. 
It is of considerable importance that these 
few remaining copies should be appropriated 
with as little delay as possible; and the in¬ 
terest of every member is so involved in the 
thorough success of the work, which has now 
so far favourably progressed, that the com¬ 
mittee with confidence anticipate that it will 
soon be able to report that all the past years’ 
works are out of print. 

The subscribers are very much indebted to 
many of their number who have with generous 
activity contributed to the success now re¬ 
ported ; and the hon. sec. would gladly receive 
suggestions and assistance from many others 
who have stood by to await the result of the 
movement, and by whose help the remaining 
copies referred to could be readily disposed of. 

During the time occupied in collecting the 
subscriptions, arrangements were made for 
proceeding with the text of the dictionary. 
A considerable portion of the letter M has 
been printed. Of the remainder, part is in 
type or setting up. The first sheets were 
laid on the table for the inspection of the 
meeting, and as soon as sufficient is prepared 
to form a part it will be issued to those en¬ 
titled to receive it. 

The balance sheets were also read. The 
hon. sec. stated the summary of them to be 
that, after closing the accounts for the 18th 
and 19th years to December, 1868, which 
completed the dictionary up to the end of 
letter L, paying all liabilities up to that time, 
and also discharging the outstanding balances 
for reprinting certain portions of the work, 
and clearing the society of all liabilities and 
debts, there remained a balance in hand of 
£285 98. Id. to be carried forward ; then, 
having carried that balance forward, the sub¬ 
scriptions received on account of the comple¬ 
tion of the dictionary, and taking into account 
the expenditure of all kinds connected there¬ 
with, together with the organisation of this 
scheme, advertising, and other expenses up 
to Lady-Day last, the balance in hand stood 
at £1,165 14s. 8d., of which amount £1,100 
stood in the name of the treasurer, on deposit 
account, in the Union Bank of London. 


THE MAIN SEWER AT DUNDALK. 

In out last issue we alluded to the “wide 
tendering” for the above work. At the 
weekly meeting of the Commissioners the 
matter was again brought forward. 

A communication was received from Mr. 
John Jackson (whose tender had been con¬ 
ditionally accepted at a former meeting), 
enclosing a cheque for £50 as security for 
the performance of the contract. 

The chairman inquired if the board were 
satisfied with that security ? 

Mr. Hamill said the nuisance had been 
caused by the Dundalk and Greenore Railway 
Company, and they should assist in making 
the sewer. 

The chairman read a letter from Mr. Barton, 
C.E., enclosing a minute of the proceedings 
at a meeting of the Dundalk and Greenore 
| Railway Company on the subject, and which 
I stated that they would give £200 towards 
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making the sewer, provided they would incur 
no other liability. 

Mr. Neville, C.E., in reply to the chairman, 
said he looked on the cheque for £50 as good 
security. The money was to be paid in sums 
of £50, and this would pay the first instal¬ 
ment. 

Chairman—Then we accept Mr. Jackson’s 
contract. 


GAS LAMPS AND LAMP POSTS. 
Our lithographed sheet with this number of 
the Irish Builder comprises several designs 
of Gas Lamp Posts at present manufactured 
and about to he erected in Belfast, viz.:— 

No. 1, with details, shows one of the four 
lamps to be erected on the kerb of footways 
at the corners of the Albert Memorial Clock 
Tower. As some public interest attaches to 
these lamps, we extract a description from 
the specification:—The central column is of 
cast iron, having in four niches around the 
pediment twisted dwarf pillars, with capitals 
and well-modelled lions supporting brass 
shield with monogram, embossed, as No. 1a 
and No. 1b details. Around the shaft are 
fitted wrought-iron vertical straps or pilasters* 
The capital consists of richly-foliated ham¬ 
mered copper. The neck of the column is 
ornamented with copper leaves and rosettes, 
and from it also spring the wrought-iron 
scroll arms, which have accommodation for 
supporting ladder for lighting and cleaning 
purposes. The lamps, which are surmounted 
with foliated copper crown, are all of stout 
copper, and spherically glazed in eight longi¬ 
tudinal panes, having ventilating zone and 
crown ventilator. The work is painted a 
handsome bronze green ; the copper capitals 
and crown and other foliations are to be 
suitably gilt after erection. 

The Belfast public have been on the qui vive 
for these lamps for some months. Being now 
finished and ready for erection, we may pro¬ 
nounce on their merits after a careful inspec¬ 
tion. The design, which harmonizes with the 
architecture of the tower, is excellent. It can 
scarcely be done justice to by a lithograph 
to a small scale. The workmanship has been 
executed in first-rate style. The castings 
are remarkably sharp, and the hand wrought- 
iron and copper work is careful, yet vigorous. 
The work is noticeable in every particular 
for the spirited and artistic manner in which it 
has been treated, highly creditable to Messrs. 
Riddel and Co. 

No. 2. Gas lamp for porch piers of new 
residence for J. P. Corry, Esq. 

No. 3. Gas lamp for piers of entrance gates 
for the same gentleman. 

No. 4. Gas lamp for piers of president’s 
entrance, Wesleyan College. 

No. 5. Gas lamp for NE. and NW. corners 
of Wesleyan College. 


IRELAND IN TIJE WORKING MEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

With the exception of Belfast and its en¬ 
virons, Ireland’s share in the Working Men’s 
International Exhibition is rather meagre. 
“ The Northern Athens,” of late years fore¬ 
most in the van of commercial and manufac¬ 
turing progress, presents a fair face, and 
shows her capacity in the fields of invention 
and skilled labour. We were extremely well 
pleased to notice the several proofs of Belfast 
genius and enterprise which we witnessed 
in the Agricultural Hall at Islington. In 
machinery, the Messrs. Moreland and Colong 
exhibit a first-class pneumatic loom—an air- 


pick loom showing many advantages over the 
ordinary loom. In the matter of waste time 
and waste material, the adoption of Messrs. 
Moreland and Colong’s machine will possess 
a wondrous saving as to working, wear and 
tear, and general expenditure. It is smooth 
in working, and it is nowise complex in con¬ 
struction. It has already been adopted by 
several firms in England, and several new 
ones are in course of construction by the 
exhibitors. The loom in itself, as a piece of 
skilled workmanship, is undeniably excel¬ 
lent. 

A spinning frame is also exhibited, of 
Belfast make, called Ward’s patent waste¬ 
preventing spinning frame. This capital 
and clever invention will soon, we hope, 
supersede the ordinary spinning frame. It 
is simple in construction, and in its working 
it entirely remedies all the defects conse¬ 
quent in the use of the ordinary spinning 
frame. The picker and knife process is 
obviated, and the broken thread is kept from 
running round the rollers as waste, entailing 
very often not only loss of time, but damage 
to the machine in its removal. Several of 
these new frames may be seen in Messrs* 
Moreland’s Loop Bridge Mills, Belfast. 
There is no doubt they will come into exten¬ 
sive use shortly. 

Foster Connor exhibits a power loom of 
compact construction for the weaving of 
stuffs for towelling, &c. It works with uni¬ 
formity and exactitude, and is smooth in 
motion. The exhibitor is a manufacturer of 
plain and fancy drills in variety. Joel Holden, 
who is employed in the works of Messrs. 
Connor, is the maker, and it is creditable to 
his genius and to the house that secured his 
services. 

In the matter of furniture, a magnificent 
solid mahogany sideboard and cabinet, with 
surmounting mirror, is exhibited in the Bel¬ 
fast section, the work of a youth of the name 
of Charles M‘Gowan. The carvings and 
decorative portions of the work are splendid, 
and, what is more, well designed and appro¬ 
priate. The carved head of Bacchus on the 
door, the vines and scenes from Neptune’s 
Feast, and the Rape of the Sabines, are ex¬ 
ceedingly well carved. The latter carvings 
are around the border of the mirror. Perhaps 
to some eyes they will appear slightly heavy, 
but on the other hand, taking the massive 
sideboard into account, they add to the air of 
solidity characteristic of the whole piece of 
furniture. We hope this sideboard will meet 
a purchaser; it is cheap at £100, and is well 
fitted to occupy a room either in a royal 
household or a baronial mansion. 

An exquisite spinning wheel, the work of 
Mr. J. M‘Creery, of Belfast, is shown by 
the maker and exhibitor in person. It is 
perfect, and faultless in workmanship. Mr. 
M'Creery has already presented one of his 
spinning wheels to the Queen and the Countess 
Spencer, and a few days since the wife of the 
Premier has accepted one, more exquisite in 
workmanship and finish than even the Queen’s. 
Mr. M‘Creery has won the gold medal at the 
Belfast Exhibition, and is in receipt of other 
honours. The letter of Mrs. Gladstone is to 
acknowledge the present of the spinning 
wheel. Mrs. Gladstone says:—“I have placed 
her in my room , with the intention of learning 
to spin .” We trust that some of our Irish 
ladies will spare a little time from music and 
the opera, and imitate Mrs. Gladstone in 
learning to spin. 

Mr. William Gibson, of Belfast, shows a 
superb case of bog oak ornament, richly in¬ 


laid in gold and highly ornamented in design. 
Cork, Killarney, and Dublin had better look 
to their laurels. 

A new design for manipulation of revolving 
shutters, and their easy and economic work¬ 
ing, is also shown by a Belfast exhibitor and 
maker. The contrivance is simple, and the 
principle a good one. We may have occasion 
hereafter to allude to it and other similar 
things more in detail. 

Belfast linens and sheetings, table-covers, 
towellings, handkerchiefs, damasks, and 
worked muslins, embroidery, and lace, are to 
be seen, showing a great perfection in im¬ 
proved manufacture. Mr. John S. Brown, 
of Belfast, shows a quantity of highly-finished 
specimens of table and other linen, plain, 
fancy, and flowered, snowy white, soft, and 
exquisitely fine in texture. Some specimens 
are here, manufactured for the Egyptian 
market, exhibiting flowered hieroglyphic 
illustrations and domestic and other deco¬ 
rations peculiar to that country. These 
specimens are worth seeing. Belfast linens 
can compete with the world, and push a 
market anywhere on their own intrinsic 
merit. There are other specimens of plain 
and fancy linens exhibited, the manufacture 
exclusively of a workman the name of James 
Lytle, of Brookfield Flax Spinning Mill, 
Belfast. Hanks of Lea linen yarn of 48,000 
yards to the pound are also shown, and twist 
linen yarn containing 98,000 yards to the 
pound; specimens of dressed and scutched 
Irish flax; Courtrai flax, dressed and cut; 
Dutch flax cut and dressed: similar specimens 
were exhibited in the Belfast Working Men’s 
Exhibition recently, and received premiums. 

Alexander Crawford and Son, chemical and 
starch manufacturers, Belfast, exhibit a large 
and beautiful quantity of their snow-white 
starch, now becoming so popular. It is to 
be seen to great advantage in a tastefully- 
designed case, surmounted with the Irish 
harp and wreaths of shamrocks. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s starch is making headway, and it is 
now used in the Royal Laundry at Richmond. 
Its qualities as to stiffness and whiteness is 
vouched in a letter by Mr. John Thompson, 
of the Royal Laundry. We hope the Messrs. 
Crawford will stiffen their own sinews, and 
summon up their northern blood to renewed 
efforts in whitening up the great unwashed 
universe. 

Simpson and Co., of Belfast, show a splendid 
quantity of tweeds, through their London 
agents, Messrs. Samuel, Brothers. Tweeds 
of all colours and textures, twilled and ribbed, 
black, white, grey, brown, for coatings, 
trouserings, vestings. The patterns exhi¬ 
bited are fine and strong, and we are certain 
they will outlast by years the piebald 
“ shoddy ” and cotton mixtures so pleasing 
to the eye, but so disagreeable to the wearer. 
The prices are moderate indeed, and we 
should recommend our Dublin and London 
readers to try a suit of clothes made out of 
these Irish everlasting tweeds. 

We have Irish statuary, in Scrabo quarry 
stone, the work of Edward Clancy. His 
“Beggar” is a matchless piece of unpre¬ 
tentious yet speaking sculpture. In looking 
at this figure you think you know the origi¬ 
nal, that you often met him in some city in 
Ireland or elsewhere, for beggars are wander¬ 
ing Jews in a manner, and they are not 
always given to have, a “ local habitation and 
a name.” This bit of Belfast sculpture has 
already elicited much notice, and we believe 
it has already been purchased or bespoke. 
There is many a village Phidias and Praxiteles 
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working by the quarries of Ireland, “ born to 
blush unseen.” We trust that Edward 
Clancy has not transformed his last unhewn 
boulder into the image of man. However, if 
he had done nothing else but this bit of 
statuary, there is sufficient genius and talent 
evidenced in the funny leer and features of 
this beggarman’8 face; the eccentric twist 
and form of his body, his overflowing pockets, 
into which everything is stuffed, from an 
Irish sandwich to a latent bottle of contra¬ 
band poteen,—there is sufficient genius, we 
repeat, in thiB hurriedly hewn piece of Irish 
sculpture to have made the fame of any artist 
outside of poor wrong-judged and prejudiced 
Ireland. 

We had other things to notice, and there 
are various objects we wished to notice, but 
they must, for the present remain in abeyance. 
Inventions in firearms and shells, fire-escapes, 
mechanical contrivances, models, drawings, 
articles for domestic use, cases of sewed 
muslins from Polling and Co., quite as good 
as their already noticed whiskies from the 
noted distillers, Dunvilles, of Belfast, bottles 
and corks, showing perfect Irish workman¬ 
ship, and sundry and several things apper¬ 
taining to Belfast and elsewhere. 

Belfast is well represented in the Working 
Men's Exhibition, and we only wish we could 
say that the capital of Ireland was equally so. 
Ireland's share in the Exhibition is small, 
but whatever hails from her shores can stand 
the test of scrutiny and examination. So far 
so well. 


HOW TO WRITE A SPECIFICATION.* 

It is, we think, Mr. Wightwick, the author of 
44 The Palace of Architecture,” who, speaking 
of the anxieties of architectural practice, 
adverts especially to those attending the com¬ 
position of a specification; and ventures on 
the quaint assertion, 44 the architect’s wife 
always knows when it is specification day ”:— 

Hyperbole soars too high, or creeps too low ; 

Exceeds the truth, things wonderful to show, 

says an old treatise on rhetoric; and doubtless 
there is a little hyperbole in this assertion of 
Mr. Wightwick’s. If, however, he merely 
meant by it to show what a mental worry to 
the architect is the drawing up of a specifica¬ 
tion, it is hard to say how he could have more 
pithily expressed a well known truth. The 
composing of a specification is unquestionably 
a disagreeable and anxious task at all times. 
It is not like the drawing up of a lease or a 
marriage settlement, a matter of very much 
routine and very little imagination; but is 
really the concocting of a paper that shall 
possess to the full all the routine lore of the 
legal document, and a considerable amount of 
thought and special invention or imagination 
to boot. If every churph or chapel, every 
warehouse or shop, and every mansion or cot¬ 
tage were alike, the labour of the architect in 
drawing up a specification would approach 
somewhat to that of the lawyer, and archi¬ 
tects might Hope to lay down for themselves 
6ome accepted form, or head and tail of a 
form, that would for all time serve all pos¬ 
sible cases, if it were but to take the well- 
known exordium of, 44 This Indenture made 
and entered into this—year of our Lord— 
witnesseth,” &c., Ac., and terminate with the 
good old peroration, 44 anything to the con¬ 
trary hereof in anywise notwithstanding.” 

But, alas for the poor architect, it is not 
for him to exclaim, with the Virgilian 
Shepherd, 

44 Deus nobis hcec otia fecit," 
for neither gods, clients, nor contractors give 
him any such 44 ease,” or, as the lawyers have 
it, 44 easement.” No two of his buildings are 
alike, or sufficiently alike to warrant him in 
making the specification of any one of them 
do service for any other. There is nothing 

• From the Building il Tan. 


for it but to sit down and compose a special 
document for each individual case. We 
know very many architects of great skill and 
extensive professional experience who look 
with loathing on the task of writing out 
a specification ; and ludicrous tales might be 
told of attempts made to get over the difficulty, 
or rather the irksomeness, of the task, by 
setting some junior clerk to hash up orVollate 
from one or more old specifications, by way 
of getting a lift to the solution of the hateful 
problem. Let us not disedify the young 
reader of this article by an exposure of any 
of these many 44 dodges,” especially as we 
may safely predicate of them that they are 
all more or less futile, and that, by the time 
the task has come to an end, the composer 
invariably finds he would have done far better 
to have first looked his difficulty in the face, 
and have sat down to a bran new specifica¬ 
tion. 

To architects (London ones par excellence) 
who do not take out and issue their own 
quantities, drawing up of an original specifica¬ 
tion is an absolutely painful task, and one, 
moreover, that can only be accomplished with 
any approach to perfection by the previous 
getting out of a most complete set of draw¬ 
ings—such a set, indeed, as very few archi¬ 
tects in large practice can hope to find time 
to prepare; and even when they have done all 
this, the surveyor who is called in to take out 
the quantities for the builders will be almost 
certain to discover many matters inadequately 
or improperly specified, if not altogether 
omitted. Such architects do well to keep by 
them their old specifications, such at least as 
have been carefully prepared, and for edifices 
resembling, as nearly as may be, the work to 
be specified. We say advisedly their old 
specifications. If a man aspire to method 
and accuracy in composing his specifications, 
he can always with confidence collate from his 
own documents; but with very little confi¬ 
dence or satisfaction can he copy the speci¬ 
fications of another. The chances are that 
his own old specification will have on its fly¬ 
leaf or margins some pencil notes of items 
omitted or ill-described ; and these he will find 
of great service in the composition of a new 
document. 

Architects vary very much in the respective 
modes of composing these documents. Very 
many of them take an absolute pride in the 
length of their specifications. They stint 
the number of their drawings, and trust to 
the prolixity of their specifications to make 
up for their shortcomings in delineation. It 
is a signal mistake. The form, the size, the 
number, the position of any separate portion 
of an edifice can be far better and more 
clearly expressed by delineation than by writ¬ 
ing ; and, where time admits, these matters 
should be described by drawing. When this 
can be done the shorter of a specification can 
be the better it will be. Its province Bhould 
be to specially define when or in what order, 
with what materials or ingredients, and in 
what style, quality, or manner the works are 
to be executed, leaving the drawing to ex¬ 
plain their form, size or dimension, their 
number and position in the building; and 
indeed, if architects would but observe this 
rule, we see no reason why some enterprising 
publisher of office forms might not with great 
advantage to the profession issue a set of 
printed skeleton sheets, whereon architects 
might draught out their specifications—such 
sheets to set forth the preamble, the general 
conditions and the trades in usual sequence; 
each trade sheet containing, pretty widely 
apart, marginal titles of the usual items of 
a building, for the architect to expunge or 
to fill up as he found necessary. On such 
printed sheets we would have printed in 
full for use all those stock clauses that every 
architect embodies as a matter of course in 
his specifications—clauses that, like the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians, 44 alter not,” 
such as the growth and seasoning and free¬ 
dom from sap of the timbers, the thickness 
of mortar joints, the pargetting of flues, the 
goodness of stone and the placing it on its 
natural bed, Ac., Ac, These are matters 
that cannot be expressed by delineation, and 


which make up clauses that not only pertain 
solely to specifications but are of invariable 
use—stereotypical clauses in fact, that may 
very fairly be stereotyped for all time; and 
the mind of the architect may be set free 
from the bother of seeing to their due inser¬ 
tion in the right place. 

We need hardly say that the most perfect 
specifications are, or ought to be, those which 
are written out by the person who com¬ 
putes the quantities, even though he be not 
the actual architect of the intended building, 
but an independent building surveyor. In 
either case, the usual process is to take out 
the quantities from the drawings with the 
aid of a rough general specification, this 
latter document being subsequently amplified 
and perfected by collation from the surveyor’s 
dimension-book. In the process is very often 
involved a thorough over-hauling of the draw¬ 
ings themselves, which, however conscien¬ 
tiously prepared, will seldom be found to stand 
the test of a bill of quantities. 

Specifications of alterations and repairs of 
buildings should always be drawn up on the 
buildings themselves, the latter being begun 
from the roof outside, thence continued to 
its inside, after that downward from topmost 
room to basement, ending with the stairs and 
passages, taken in like order. The greatest 
mistakes may be made by attempting to 
compose such specifications in the office, 
away from the structure to be altered or re¬ 
paired. 

For the avoidance of errors and omissions 
in these tiresome documents young architects 
will do well to determine for themselves a 
handy rotation of trades and their respective 
items or operations; and, having done so, to 
adhere to it, and gradually acquire the habit 
of compiling future ones from their own 
documents alone. Their headings may be 
as copious and as oft-articulated or dissected 
as they please to make them, for all this 
tends to perspicuity, and perspicuity will 
ward off litigation, the very service a client 
requires in his architect. As to the para¬ 
graphs or clauses themselves, the shorter they 
are, and the more they can be exchanged for 
drawings, the better; indeed, we cannot 
better close these observations than by quot¬ 
ing the pithy remark of an eminent contractor, 
who, being asked to define in what a specifica¬ 
tion consisted, declared it to be simply 
44 Drawings, drawings, lots o’ drawings.” 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

In the Dublin registration district (which extends over 
an area of-9,745 statute acres, and had, by the Census 
of 1861, a population of 314,409), the births registered 
during the week ending July 23rd, amounted to 166. 
— 76 boys and 89 girls. The average number in the 
corresponding week of the years 1864 to 1869 inclu¬ 
sive, waa 173. The deaths registered during the 
week |were 118—62 males and 56 females. The 
average number in the corresponding week of the 
previous six fears 109. Seven deaths resulted from 
fever, viz.:—1 Irom typhus, and 3 each from typhoid 
or enteric, and simple continued fever. Scarlet fever 
caused 4 deaths, measles 1, croup 4, and 11 deaths 
were caused by bronchitis, and 2 by pneumonia or 
inflammation of the lungs. Apoplexy was the cause 
of 3 deaths, paralysis of 5. Heart disease caused 9 
deaths, and 1 by aneurism, 1 death was ascribed to 
nephria or Bright's disease, and 1 to “ urinary dis¬ 
ease." Twenty persons died from phthisis or pulmon¬ 
ary consumption, mesenteric disease 2, and hydroce¬ 
phalus or water on the bain, 3. Five persons died 
from cancer. Three deaths were the result of acci¬ 
dental causes, and 1 was suicidal. Of the persons 
whose deaths were registered during the week 32 were 
under 5 years of age, and 31 were 60 years and up¬ 
wards. 

The number of deaths registered in the entire of the 
Dublin Registration District during the week, repre¬ 
sents an annual ratio of 20 in every 1,000 of the 
population by the census in 1861. In the surburban 
district of Ratbuiiiies the annual ratio was 10 per 
1,000 ; in Donnybrookit was 19^the City of Dublin 
Hospital and the Hospital for Incurables are situated 
in this district; in Blackrcck 37 deaths, and in 
Kingstown 12 deaths per 1,000 of the population by 
the Census in 1861. 

At the Observatory of the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Phoenix Park, the mean height of the barometer dur¬ 
ing the week was 30*125 iBches. The highest daily 
mean reading (30 217) occurred on Tuesday, and 
the lowest (29*998) on Sunday. 
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ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES AND 
PROPERTY IN PLANS. 

The case, Ebdv v . M‘Gowan, has been tried 
in the Court of Exchequer, Guildhall, London, 
before the Lord Chief Baron and a special 
jury. 

Mr. T. C. Ebdy, of Durham, the plaintiff, 
is an architect, and the Bey. E. M‘Gowan, 
the defendant, employed him in the prepara¬ 
tion of plans, &c., for several churches and a 
parsonage. Defendant had paid £25 on 
account, and lodged £100 in court, disputing 
his liability for the remainder of the claim. 

Mr. Seymour stated the plaintiff’s case :— 
His client was instructed by the defendant 
to prepare designs and specifications, and to 
obtain tenders for a church to cost about 
.£2,000, and did so. When the tenders came * 
in, however, the defendant, according to the 
wish of his bishop, had determined to build 
two smaller churches instead, and this first 
church was abandoned. For his services 
plaintiff charged 3 per cent., being as per 
scale of charges of the Institute, and this 
formed the first item of his bill. Plaintiff 
then prepared designs for the second church, 
which was built, at a cost of £900, and for 
this he charged the usual commission ,—5 per 
cent. He also prepared designs for two other 
churches not yet built, for which he made no 
charge whatever. The remainder of the 
account, as regards the churches, was made 
up of travelling expenses, stationery, postage, 
&c. He also prepared designs and got tenders 
for a parsonage to cost about £2,000, for 
which defendant hoped to obtain a grant 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
the drawings and specification were sent to 
and duly approved by them with that view. 
When the tenders came in, defendant refused 
to allow plaintiff to proceed with the work, 
alleging certain neglect on his part as to the 
church, and demanded plaintiff’s drawings 
and his account. Plaintiff sent in his ac¬ 
count, charging 3 per cent, and expenses, as 
before, also surveyor’s fees, but declined to 
surrender his drawings, as contrary to usage. 
Defendant refused to pay the account, dis¬ 
puting the correctness of the oharges as to 
the churches, and denying his liability as to 
the parsonage altogether. He also refused a 
reference offered by plaintiff, and had a copy 
of the account printed for circulation among 
the clergy of the district. 

Mr. T. C. Ebdy, the plaintiff, was examined 
at length by Mr. Bruce and cross examined 
by Mr. Aspinall, and gave evidence in detail 
to the effect stated. 

Mr. W. Fogerty, architect, examined by 
Mr. Bruce as to the usage of the profession, 
said, the ordinary charge is 5 per cent, for 
full service, besides travelling and other in¬ 
cidental expenses. Should the work be 
abandoned before tenders are received, the 
charge is 2J per cent.; if tenders are received, 
3 per cent. The surveyor for taking out 
quantities is usually paid by the builder who 

ets the work; but if the work be abandoned 

e if paid directly by the employer. In every 
case the drawings are the property of the 
architect. 

Cross examined by Mr. Aspinall—In aban¬ 
doned work the client has no right to the 
plans ; they would be no use to him. In the 
case of a client dismissing an architect in 
order to employ some other, unless it was 
done by consent, he considered the plans 
Bhould not be given up either. It was un¬ 
usual and irregular for a client to dismiss an 
architect till the whole work was done. The 
general rule is that the drawings are kept by 
the architect. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, hon. secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, exa¬ 
mined by Mr. Bruce, gave similar evidence 
to that of the last witness. He would con¬ 
sider it most unjust for an architect to have 
to give up his plans, to be carried out by 
Borne one else, possibly to the injury of his 
reputation. The usage of the profession is 
set forth by the published scale of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

Mr. Aspinall stated the defendant’s case— 
As to the first church, he said, his client 
never wanted a north aisle to it at all, and 


before the tenders came in he had counter¬ 
manded them. He therefore should not be 
charged commission on the north aisle, nor 
for getting tenders, as by the printed rule 
the tenders should have been procured in 
order to entitle the architect to the half per 
cent, for them. The item for the second 
church, which had been built at a cost of 
£900, his client did not dispute; it was all 
that had been built from all the plans for 
which this enormous sum of £241 was charged. 
The travelling expenses, advertising, &c., 
were excessive. His client had distinctly 
advised plaintiff that he should look to the 
Commissioners, and not to defendant, for 
payment. His offer to pay was on condition 
that the plans be given up to him, which 
plaintiff refused to do; and, in fact, plaintiff 
expected to be paid without giving anything 
in return. 

Chief Baron—This seems to be entering 
on the question so recently agitated between 
the public and the architect of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Aspinall—Not exactly, my lord; for 
there the work was finished, and the plans 
done with; but here the work was not even 
begun, and my client could do nothing with¬ 
out the plans. 

Mr. Bruce—It is really the same question, 
my lord; for if the client is not entitled to 
the plans when he pays 5 per cent., how can 
he expect them when he pays only 2| or 3 ? 

Chief Baron—I shall not enter on that 
question here, but give the defendant leave, 
in case of a verdict against him on this item, 
to move to have the verdict reduced, or a 
nonsuit entered, as the case may be, should 
he be able to show cause before the full court. 
Had I known the nature of the case sooner, 
I would have ordered it to be referred. 

The Rev. E. M‘Gowan was then examined 
in support of the case stated by his counsel. 
He had declined to proceed with the parson¬ 
age because the cost slightly exceeded the 
proposed grant, and he was dissatisfied with 
Mr. Ebdy. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., examined—It 
was the usual custom, he said, for the archi¬ 
tect to retain the drawings; but in case of 
work abandoned, he thought the client had a 
right to them ; also, if another architect were 
employed to superintend, as for works at a 
distance, as in the colonies, he thought the 
drawings should be given up also. 

Chief Baron—Never mind about the works 
in the colonies: tell us what is the custom in 
a case of this kind. 

Mr. Smirke—I think they ought to be 
given up, and in my own practice have acted 
accordingly. I never charged for stationery. 

Cross-examined—Knew the rules of the 
Institute. Seldom attended their meetings. 
Had never subscribed any resolution to the 
contrary effect of the evidence given. 

Mr. Aspinall addressed the jury for the 
defendant. His client, he said, had never 
authorised the north aisle, nor getting tenders 
for the first church. He was in no way re¬ 
sponsible for the parsonage plans, which were 
to be paid for by the Commissioners. 

Mr. Bruce replied for the plaintiff. He 
was sure the jury would be indignant at the 
defence set up as regards the parsonage, 
since it was clear, from the correspondence 
between defendant and the Commissioners, 
that he knew the latter would not be liable. 
The rest of the claim had been fully proved. 

The Chief Baron then charged the jury. 
He did not see, he said, what answer had been 
given to the first item. It was clear the 
north aisle had been shown on all the plans, 
and the defendant must have known of it. 
As to getting tenders, if they thought these 
had been countermanded in time, they would 
disallow the half per cent, for this—about £10; 
if not, they should allow it. He thought the 
travelling expenses also proved. The item 
for postage and paper was controverted by 
Mr. Smirke; it was but a small one. As re¬ 
spected the parsonage, it was hardly to be 
believed that Mr. Ebdy would have done all 
this work without knowing who was to pay him. 
The Commissioners could not be called on 
to do so, and the defendant must have known 


this. If defendant had not dismissed the 
plaintiff, the work might have gone on, and 
he (the Chief Baron) hoped it would yet go 
on, as it appeared that the plans had been 
satisfactory both to defendant and the Com¬ 
missioners. In the meantime they were 
called on to decide whether the defendant 
was liable or not, and certainly nobody else 
was. The surveyor’s item could hardly be 
questioned, as the defendant himself, by not 
employing a builder, had prevented those 
fees from being paid in the usual way. The 
laintiff, by not charging for several plans, 
ad shown no disposition to be grasping to¬ 
wards defendant. 

The jury almost at once returned a verdict 
for plaintiff for £106 beyond amount paid into 
court,—being £10 less than the full amount 
of the claim, leave being given to defendant 
to move the full court to reduce the amount, 
should it be of opinion that plaintiff was not 
justified in retaining the plans of the parson¬ 
age .—Communicated to Builder . 


NEW PROCESS OF METAL CASTING. 
On Saturday afternoon a party of gentlemen 
from London, Manchester, and other places 
assembled at the works of the Lancashire 
Engineering and Compression Casting Com¬ 
pany, St. Helen’s Junction, to witness a new 
patent process of casting refractory metals. 
The invention is of American origin, and 
has only recently been introduced into this 
country, where it will probably soon effect 
something like a revolution in the various 
kinds of work to which it is applicable. Be¬ 
sides possessing the sole right of making 
machinery for the whole process, the Lanca¬ 
shire Engineering Company have secured the 
first English license to carry it on, including 
exclusive use for certain branches, such as 
the manufacture of articles connected with 
household furniture. It was chiefly in these 
branches—finger plates for doors and the 
like—that the experiments on Saturday were 
tried. The result was such as to show con¬ 
clusively that by this new method exact 
castings of plain, chased, or elaborately em¬ 
bossed work can be produced in brass, iron, 
bronze, &c., without any skilled labour, after 
the production of one pattern. Hitherto the 
common loam moulds have only given out 
rough impressions, each of which, for all 
ornamented objects, required to be labori¬ 
ously finished with delicate tools by trained 
workmen. This troublesome and costly work 
may now, however, be obviated with advan¬ 
tage. The modus operandi is exceedingly 
simple, albeit effective. In the first place, 
the pattern as placed on an oiled foundation 
plate, and besmeared with fine wet clay. It 
is then buried in a box with mixed clay and 
sand, which covering is pressed downwards 
until it assumed the consistency of an un¬ 
baked brick. In this Btate the clay cake is 
carefully removed from the box, turned up¬ 
side down upon a table, and the pattern 
adroitly lifted from the bottom by means of 
a small gutta percha suction ball, leaving a 
distinct representation of itself in the vacuum 
so caused. After being sufficiently hardened 
in a stove, the moulds—for many can be 
operated upon at the same moment—are 
packed closely together in a large receptacle, 
which is made air-tight. The fused metal is 
then poured from the crucible into an easily 
opened channel of this vessel, and forces 
itself into every crevice of the moulds, aided 
in its course by the action of a compressing 
machine. The moulds are next tnken out 
into the open air and broken with hammers, 
when there are found imbedded in them 8 
perfect fac simile in metal of the different 
I objects originally used as patterns for casting. 
Even the most minute lines, such as may be 
seen in engravings or woodcuts, are clearly 
reproduced. The novelty has this further 
advantage, that one casting can be used to 
mould another without any further need for 
the retention of the original pattern. Medal¬ 
lion making, type casting, and file making 
are said to be among the developments of the 
invention, to which much importance is at¬ 
tached, from the cost and toil hitherto attend¬ 
ing these processes.— Manchester Guardian, 
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SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE. 

(Concluded from page 166,; 

TIMBER. 

With reference to the timbers used in this 
neighbourhood, spruce from St. John’s or 
Quebec is good bearing timber, but when it 
does give it breaks clean; it snaps off very 
short. The fibre of the wood is Bhort. 
Spruce curves and twists very much, and 
often the cracks we see in plaster ceilings are 
to be attributed to the twisting of the joists 
and spars, and are not the plasterer’s fault. 
On the Eastern coast, Baltic timber has 
hitherto been used for the purposes for which 
we use spruce, and now, on account of in¬ 
creased facilities for importing Baltic timber, 
it is becoming more generally used in Liver¬ 
pool. Baltic red pine is one of our best 
bearing timbers, and stands the weather weU 
when used for outside purposes ; its fibre is 
long, and it will bend rather than break 
quickly. Pitch pine, besides being most 
useful for finishings, is good for outside 
purposes, and stands the weather well, but 
occasionaUy the hot sun will bring out the 
resin, whicn runs down the wood, taking the 
paint with it: this makes it less desirable, 
on the whole, for outside purposes than red 
pine. Baltic white is a very nice wood, and 
looks well in floors; it is not so good for 
bearing purposes as the red; the knots in 
the white are often what are called pin knots, 
smaU and black; they dry and drop out. 
The knots in the red are larger, but sound. 
Baltic timber is often disfigured by a re- ] 
dundancy of knots: these do not militate 
against the wood, and often would not appear 
if the logs were cut up with judgment. A 
skilful workman can so cut through the knots 
that they do not show, simply by studying 
the way they run, and cutting through the 
feather of them. 

Quebec is a superior yellow pine to that 
from St. John’s; in the rough it is clearer, 
and when cut up is finer looking. If a piece 
of St. John’s yellow pine be rubbed it will 
occasion a very fleecy surface; that from 
Quebec has less of this quality, and is often 
free from it altogether. Good St. John’s 
and Quebec, however, cannot be distinguished 
by any but experienced judges. 

The best Spanish mahogany to specify is 
that obtained from the city of St. Domingo; 
this is the most beautifully marked. That 
from the country of St. Domingo is an in¬ 
ferior sort. The bastard mahogany and the 
bay-wood are also inferior sorts. The bay- 
wood, of which we make such use, comes from 
the Mexican coast. 

In French-polishing mahogany, polishers, 
if not well watched, will often lay a ground 
of red lead, whiting, and plaster of Paris, then 
polish on top of this: this makes the work 
easy, which is otherwise very laborious. It, 
however, hides a great deal of the ornamental 
figure, and the polish quickly disappears. If 
ever this process is detected, the best plan is 
to have the whole taken off* with American 
potash, and start afresh. Fine polishing is 
accomplished only by means of laborious 
rubbing with the different French gums in 
their proper order, and graduaHy the whole 
figuring on the wood becomes developed. 

A peculiarity of the poplar wood, that makes 
it suitable for special purposes, is, that it wUl 
not burn; it only smoulders. 

In practical joiners’ work a great difficulty 
with men is to get them to bore their work 
before nailing. I refer principally to fram¬ 
ing, and fixing mouldings. It is a little more 
trouble to bore first, and if men are not con¬ 
stantly reminded, they wiU neglect this in 
good joiners* work as weU as in common. If 
there is no bore made first, there is a great 
tendency for the nail to slip off the stile into 
the panel, and the result is, if the panel 
shrinks at all, it takes the moulding with it 
and leaves a slovenly finish. 

Extra attention is becoming necessary to 
these particulars, for, according to appear¬ 
ances, it is probable the principal work for 
joiners will eventuaUy be fitting, since all 
work may in course oi time be made by ma¬ 
chinery. 


At present English machine-work is not of 
that finish that wiU admit of its being used 
universally, but most of the foreign work has 
a very fine finish, and there is no doubt 
English machinists will before long be able 
to equal if not surpass this, and then I cannot 
see what objection there wiH be to machine- 
work generally. At the present time the 
cost of machine-work is not reduced to what 
it might be : so much of the tree has to be 
cut up before a proper grain for machine- 
work is obtained that considerable waste 
results. When this difficulty is better under¬ 
stood, and the portions of the timber that 
cannot be adapted to machine-work more 
successfully utilised, then the cost will neces¬ 
sarily be reduced. The portions of the tree 
where the branches unite causing a cross 
grain interfere now with the successful work¬ 
ing of the machines and occasion the waste. 

Of those portions of joiners’ work that can¬ 
not at any time be made cheaper by machinery, 
the rebated sashes are a good illustration. 
Although these are frequently made by the 
machine, the result is not satisfactory; being 
run in long lengths, they do not cut well for 
mortising, and there must be a considerable 
amount of piecing before they are completed: 
this makes them almost as costly as home¬ 
made work, and not so satisfactory. 

IRONWORK. 

Architects often specify the cold-blast iron, 
and do not get it. The same with the Low 
Moor iron. 

The Low Moor iron from this country is 
the best wrought iron we can get; it is an 
extremely expensive material, being very hard 
to work; the expense per ton wrought is 
double the expense of iron wrought from 
Sheffield, Warrington, the Clyde, or any of 
the ordinary black countries. I do not think 
it wise to Bpecify Low Moor’in the ordinary 
way: instead of £24 per ton we may be 
charged .£50, and, after all, not get what we 
pay for. For most purposes ordinary iron 
will answer equally with Low Moor, if a little 
thicker material is used; but where small 
size is required, and great wearing power, of 
course Low Moor is best. In bolts, for in¬ 
stance, they do not wear much; if 1 in. of 
Low Moor iron will be strong enough, then 
make them of ordinary iron II in. thick. By 
specifying these you save the extra charge, 
besides avoiding the risk of having 1-in. bolts 
of ordinary iron put into the work, which 
might prove too weak. Low Moor iron is 
more malleable and tougher than the other; 
it has long fibres ; the difficulty in severing it 
is the best meanB of testing it; its parts have 
to be literally dragged asunder. Cold-blast 
iron from the various dep6ts in Wales is the 
best class of cast iron ; and as it is difficult 
to drag the Low Moor into pieces, so is it 
difficult to break this. I have myself broken 
ordinary pig with one blow from the hammer; 
but cold-blast iron will sometimes bear twenty 
blows from a smith without breaking. The 
difference between cold blast and ordinary 
cast iron is more easily seen than that between 
Low Moor and ordinary wrought iron. When 
cold blast is placed beside common iron it 
has a bright look, while the common has a 
dull, dead appearance. But as a rule it takes 
experienced men to detect these metals from 
the common iron : it is, therefore, well when 
they are required for special purposes to 
specify an amount for them, and take special 
means to get the work done. 

IRONMONGERY. 

The numerous qualities of ironmongery 
fittings necessitate the most careful attention 
on the part of the architect. As a rule, good 
class ironmongery may be told by its finish ; 
if the finish of an article is workmanlike and 
satisfactory, it may generally be concluded 
that the hidden portion is good; but if there 
is a rough and uneven finish, a tendency to 
snip and get out of order, then it is well for 
the architect to pay attention to the hidden 
work, as the article is not likely to be first- 
class. Common sash-fasteners, having an 
effective appearance, often surprise the house¬ 
owner by breaking off when more than ordi¬ 


nary pressure is applied; an examination 
wiU usually show these to be of hollow metal 
instead of solid. If we specify solid articles, 
and see that we get them, we may be generally 
assured that the rest of the work is good. In 
order to secure good locks, bell-pulls, or door 
furniture, the best plan is to allow a price 
and arrange specially for the purchase of 
these articles. Handles coming off is a con¬ 
stant source of annoyance to houseowners, 
and they take for granted when this occurs 
the furniture must be jerry, whereas the best 
furniture is liable to this difficulty, and unless 
Pitt’s or Walker’s patents are used, I do not 
see how, with present appliances, the evil can 
be altogether avoided. 

Bell-hanging is often a source of trouble 
to the architect. No. 16 copper wire is a 
good strength, but difference of opinion exists 
on this point. Fault is sometimes found with 
the putting two or three wires in one tube ; 
this need be no drawback; the difficulty is 
when the tubes in which the wires are put 
are too small; a | in. tube, or even a \ in. 
tube, wiU admit of three or four wires work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. The cause of bells ceasing 
to ring properly a few months after the build¬ 
ing of a house is often very excusable, though 
the circumstance in some minds stamps the 
work as bad. The bells having been put in 
while the materials of the house are in a 
green state, they are liable to rust, and in 
some localities more than in others. The 
iron portion of the crank ruBts and loosens 
the wires. These, therefore, require a little 
attention when this occurs, which good bell- 
hangers are willing to give; indeed, it is well 
to require bell-hangers always to keep their 
work in order for six months. 

GASFITTING. 

A fruitful source of jumping in gas, when 
there are not the usual irregularities of defec¬ 
tive workmanship, is the following:—I in. 
piping is fixed instead of | in. or wider: the 
consequence is, when the gas passes through 
the pipe of the kitchen or other warm 
apartments it becomes rarified ; it then 
ascends to the colder apartments, and, 
through having been heated, is condensed 
into water; it then by its own weight falls 
down the pipe. If the pipe were wide enough, 
say I in. or I in. then the volume of water 
thus formed would, because of its own weight, 
have sufficient power to pass through the 
pipe to the proper syphon or meter, where it 
could be let off at wiU; but the pipe being 
only I in., the volume of water thus formed 
has not sufficient weight to make its own 
way down the pipe, and the force of the gas 
coming up is sufficiently strong to show a 
balance of power, the gas pressing upwards 
and the water downwards proving in turn the 
stronger. 

On account of this tendency in gas to become 
rarified in warm apartments, and the more 
easily condensed into water afterwards, a 
meter ought never to be placed in a kitchen 
or other such like place ; the colder the apart¬ 
ment the better; the pipe ought never to be 
less than fin. for the reason named, and even 
this size without a good fall is liable to occa¬ 
sion jumping. AH gas is liable to form into 
water, as it passes through cold regions it 
invariably does so to some extent. For this 
reason large syphons are provided in the 
streets, and a great deal of water may be seen 
taken from them at times, being merely con¬ 
densed gas. A11 gas is liable to freeze ; on 
being made it passes through water; hence 
it is damp to begin with. Frozen gaa nee l 
offer no serious difficulty, if the pipes are 
large enough, and have a good faU to a syphon. 
By the application of warmth it wiU melt into 
water, and then pass away. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture is the one language which 
every nation can read and understand. 
People point to literature and say that there 
is an influence which reaches from the 
highest to the lowest, but its universal in¬ 
fluence is limited by language; to painting, 
but by its scarcity it influences only the 
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wealthy and the educated; to individual 
religions, but their influence passes away 
with the nations that adopt them. Books 
may be written, yet we are not forced to read 
them; pictures may be painted, yet we are 
not forced to look at them; sermons may be 
preached, yet we are not forced to hear them; 
but buildings cannot be erected in our midst 
without our regarding their appearance and 
meaning, and there they wiss stand, colored 
by hoary age, exerting an ever present influ¬ 
ence ; for what a man sees has as much in¬ 
fluence on his mind and feelings as the meat 
he daily eats has upon his body. 

Architecture has an influence as ennobling 
and refreshing on our minds as the advance 
of spring and summer on our bodies, and 
this influence is accomplished in as gradual 
and imperceptible a manner. For whatever 
attracts attention by its goodness and beauty 
suggests thought and causes research, and 
is accordingly a most beneficial and powerful 
instrument for improvement, since its influ¬ 
ence is confined to no one class, but equally 
benefits all. 

On these grounds it behoves those who 
employ their talents in designing buildings 
to consider well if the results of their labor 
will have value for posterity; for in ages to 
come their work will be the guide to judge 
of our age, its culture, political, scientific and 
social education. It must be then highly im¬ 
portant for the best interests of the country, 
that the great amount of talent and energy 
represented by the number of persons who 
make their living through the erection of 
buildings, should be so directed as to produce 
results of the greatest possible permanent 
value to the country. The business that our 
architects really have before them is to solve 
the problem, how to make the vast coUection 
of dwellings, continually increasing through¬ 
out our great country, places where human 
life may be sustained amidst comfortable, 
decent, and pleasurable surroundings, so that 
they give us something in return for the 
green trees and fields which are laid waste to 
receive them, so that the surroundings of our 
own city life, in all its branches, may be made 
as enlivening, as cheerful, and as beautiful 
as possible. Let that be the aim of our j 
architects; let them look more to the future, 
less to past. Many of the errors and the 
failure of expensive styles come from the 
habit of assuming that a new building must 
take a certain outward form or style, instead 
of considering first what are the requirements 
and purposes of the building, and what plan I 
will be best to fulfil them, and, secondly, I 
how we may suitably decorate that plan, so 
as to make it a pleasing and expressive build¬ 
ing. 

Let not our descendants look at the archi¬ 
tecture of our age as at a collection of wild 
flowers by one who is ignorant of botany, but 
let them at once get an insight into our history 
and solial life, and admire out taste, and above 
all, the utility of our buildings .—American 
Builder, 


“ THE CONDITION OF DUBLIN.” 

The above is the heading to a well-written 
paper which appeared in the columns of our 
esteemed contemporary the London Builder 
of the 23rd ult. There is very little in the 
statements made by the writer (is he a 
Dubliner ?) to which we can take exception. 
The supineness of our citizens and Corpora¬ 
tion is dwelt on in no measured or disguised 
terms. We shall venture to give some few 
extracts:— 

“ We are ready to admit, because we cannot 
deny it, that the Government was never in¬ 
clined to be so lavish in the distribution of 
moneys for the carrying out of public works 
in Ireland, or in the Irish capital, as she has 
been in London. Probably there is no sane 
man who carefully thinks over the matter for 
a moment will wonder why this reluctance to 
expend Government capital in Ireland has 
been shown. Without giving it any partisan 
or political complexion, more than what must 


of necessity attach itself to it, the case of 
Ireland for the last thirty years explains and 
justifies it to the English mind at least. 

But here, let us ask before proceeding 
further, how is it that Dublin neglected to do 
for itself what Glasgow, without Government 
aid, has done for itself, or what even Irish 
Belfast has done, and is at present doing, for 
itself, in manufacturing and commercial en¬ 
terprise ? Here is a nut to crack, and the 
noisy disputant who will successfuUy crack it 
and digest its kernel wiU have an answer that 
wiH require more than the logic of Locke, or 
the logic and sophistries of Whately, to over¬ 
turn. On the threshold of our subject we 
wiH illustrate a case in point, which naturally 
is embraced in our article. 

Dublin requires a new bridge over the 
Liffey, and the widening or remodelling of 
the present Carlisle Bridge. She also re¬ 
quires that her once noble river, but now foul 
and open sewer, which flows through her 
midst, should be purified and prevented from 
generating disease. On whom devolves, or 
should devolve, this city improvement ? Na- 
turaUy, one would say, that the corporation 
of a city are its chief custodians, and that 
municipal councils are the local parliaments 
who should govern and improve, as well as 
coUect local revenues. Municipal councils 
were never intended to be merely rate-levying 
and tax-collecting juntas. The very spirit 
of their formation forbids the supposition. 
They were first founded and established for 
a more wide and beneficent range of duties, 
and the sooner they are taught their special 
duties, and held amenable to the public will, 
the sooner will the towns and cities they are 
destroying, instead of governing, manifest a 
marked improvement. Had the Dublin 
Corporation done their duty and put their 
shoulders to the jyheel years since, the public 
scandal now existing in the Irish capital had 
never been heard of, and the empire would 
have been spared the childish plea and shame¬ 
ful confession that “ the Corporation has no 
funds, and are unable to build a bridge or 
even clean the Liffey.” The old Corporation 
of Dublin, which existed before 1841, bad and 
blameable as it was in many respects, was 
superior to the present in the conservatism 
of the city. The old Corporation was charged 
with being a rotten and a corrupt one ; but 
let us ask what inviolate corporator of the 
present so-caUed Ki reformed Corporation ” 
wiH stand out from amongst his brethren in 
the Dublin Council, and say, “ My hands are 
clean; I can cast the first stone.” Is it not 
a fact patent to every sensible Dublin citizen 
that the Dublin Corporation has been for 
years a bear-garden, a political spouting-shop, 
an areqa of pubUc partisans and sectarian 
strife, where the battle of political cliques 
has been fought, instead of the battle of 
thorough and authoritative and progressive 
municipal government ? 

This has been one of the reasons why the 
improvement of “ the second city in the em¬ 
pire ” has been retarded, and the sanitary j 
condition of Dublin is so deplorable and re- j 
prehensible. Let us ask, what have been the 
great public projects carried out by the Cor¬ 
poration of Dublin for the last quarter of a 
century ? With the exception of the water¬ 
works, the Vartry scheme of Sir John Gray— 
a decided improvement, and a boon to the 
citizens—certainly, with this exception, the 
rest of the labours of the municipal council 
has been very smaU indeed. What public 
statues have been erected by their action, of 
which they can claim the entire credit of the 
suggestion or completion ? What new streets 
have they constructed, independent of private 
aid and action ?. 

If the local authorities, as represented in 
the Town CouncH, are asked to do what is 
necessary and what ought to be done, the 
reply vouchsafed is that there are no funds 
avaHable, or it is “ under consideration.” 
We are aware ourselves of crying evils re¬ 
quiring a remedy that have been “under 
consideration ” in the Dublin Corporation for 
the last quarter of a century, and they are no 
nearer commencement now than then, j udging 
from appearances. It is a fact that the 


citizens have been for years over-taxed, and 
that no end of fruitless and frittering depu¬ 
tations have been sent to London, to the 
utter waste of public money, and, we are 
almost tempted to say, for no other reason 
than to afford some folks an opportunity to 
“ lionise ” at the public expense. 

Dublin is a city that any corporation ought 
to be proud to govern, and, if governed with 
proper municipal spirit, might be for ever a 
peerless capital, an architectural joy, and a 
sanitary haven ; but, alas I sycophancy, sub¬ 
serviency, snobbishness, and sloth, not on the 
part of the public at large, but on the part of 
their municipal tax-masters, have dragged 
down Dublin nearly to the seedy and slovenly 
condition of a Slattern of Cities. These are 
hard words perhaps to write, but they are 
written to gratify no pique or whim, but 
written with the honest hope that they may 
be the means of stimulating a little more 
vigorous public spirit into the public boards 
of DubKn, and of moving them to new and 
fresh efforts towards the improvement of 
their city. 

At the weekly meetings of almost every 
other corporation or local board in the empire, 
the matters discussed are of a progressive 
nature,—something relating to the widening 
or constructing of new streets, the opening 
of sewers, the utilization of sewage, the pro¬ 
jecting of a practical system of drainage, the 
construction of new bridges and thorough¬ 
fares for facilitating the public traffic; but, 
nine times out of every twelve, the matter of 
dispute in the City HaU is some religious or 
party bone of contention, and a party battle 
for some petty privilege, or in support of some 
arrogant claim. 

How long, let us ask, does it take to erect 
in Dublin a public statue ? Nearly a quarter 
of a century since a man who was deemed 
great among his countrymen, and who was 
honoured by them only as a saint or a king 
would be. Thi* popular man died. After 
his burial, a subscription was raised to per¬ 
petuate his fame by a monument in the capi¬ 
tal of Ireland; but in the Irish capital, with 
the exception of the mortuary pillar tower 
that rises above his tomb, no public statue 
has yet been erected. True, his figure, 
sculptured in colossal proportions, is to be 
seen in the Royal Exchange (now City HaU); 
but it must be remembered that this was the 
work of Hogan, the sculptor, during the tri¬ 
bune’s lifetime. There is talk enough, good¬ 
ness knows, about the statue, its artist, and 
its intended site, but it is not yet erected. 

And here is the subject of Carlisle Bridge, 
and its rebuilding or remodelling. The vacil¬ 
lating Council who, we are sorry to say, 
municipally misgovern Dublin, cannot be 
pushed into action over the matter. That a 
bridge requires to be built to aftord more 
space and freedom for public traffic, admits 
of no question. If funds cannot be raised 
without difficulty, why the present structure 
can be widened, and a very good design has 
been submitted to that end. 

Now, as to the purification of the Liffey, 
this is a matter that requires instant atten¬ 
tion. Numerous plans have been submitted, 
and some soft heads have gone bewildered in 
contact with them. Any system of purifica¬ 
tion which has been proposed, no matter how 
short it might faU of the required ends, would 
be a relief; but between the advocates on one 
side in favour of their own hobby and that of 
their friends, and the opponents on the other 
Bide, in favour of theirs, the Liffey is seething 
and sinking deeper into the condition of a 
chronic cesspool. 

It is difficult for serious and sober sanitary 
reformers to discuss, with common respect, 
some of the plans proposed for improving the 
foul condition of the Liffey. One or two 
proposals deserve consideration, but there 
are others which, if not utterly ridiculous, 
are at least of no practical use. 

Putting aside other plans, we boldly say 
there is no salvation for Dublin but a thorough 
system of paraUel main drainage and inter¬ 
cepting sewers on both sides of the river. 
Until the river is saved from city sewage 
poHution, on its north and south banks, there 
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can be no proper purification of the Liffey. 
The treatment of the sewage or its final dis¬ 
tribution is another question for which more 
than one method can be adopted, as it so 
pleases those whose chief business it will be 
to carry it out with profit and advantage to 
the city and the country at large. 

The Poddle River, rushing ever, and empty¬ 
ing hourly its avalanches of solid slime into 
the Liffey, in the most central part of the 
city, is a frightful picture to contemplate. 
What it was a quarter of a century since, “ a 
mother of dead dogs,” night soil, and butcher- 
shambles offal, it is still, but twice multiplied 
in beastly enormity. Is it possible that the 
corporate authorities of Dublin can pretend 
to an ignorance of this frightful cloaca of 
rolling filth, that passes but a few yards off, 
almost nnder their very noses, while sitting 
in their Town Councils ? The effluvium of 
the Poddle wriggles up through the street 
sewers, and the malaria of the Liffey is daily 
wafted up Parliament-street to the City Hall, 
acting as a due monitor and an avenger of 
corporate negligence and imbecility. 

North and south of the city there are dis¬ 
tricts that never see the light of a scavenger- 
cart, and the water-cart is only reserved for 
fashionable quarters, where noses are not 
composed of plebeian india-rubber, and broad¬ 
cloth is preferred to corduroy. When the 
cleansing of the city was done by contract a 
few years ago—at a time, we mean, when it 
was well paid for—it was done well; but if it 
be true that the Corporation does it now on 
more economical principles, on the old Hiber¬ 
nian principle of “ Do it yourself and save the 
halfpenny,* then we can understand why 
Grafton-street and Nassau-street on wet days 
are streets of a thousand pools, and why 
Sackville-Btreet and Britain-street follow the 
bad suit.” 


THE SURPLUS FUNDS OF BELFAST 
EXHIBITION. 

No small amount of indignation has been 
raised against the Executive Committee for 
the strange way in which they appropriated 
nearly the entire surplus arising from the 
recent exhibition amongst their own mem¬ 
bers. The reports of some of their meetings 
are given on another page. Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
foreman printer in the Whig (hon. sec.) has 
been favored with .£200. The Chairman of 
the Working Men’s Committee, £50; the 
sum of £150 has been voted to the Belfast 
General Hospital, in the names of three mem¬ 
bers of the Working Men’s Committee, each 
of whom is thereby constituted a Life Go¬ 
vernor ! Then we have £50 to the “ Working 
Men’s Institute and Temperance Hall.” To 
defray the expenses of eleven workmen to 
and from the London Exhibition a sum of 
£100 is set aside. After all these very liberal 
expenditures, the balance (if any!) is to go 
towards the support of the School of Art re¬ 
cently set on foot. Had the entire surplus 
been devoted to the School of Art, or some 
other equally useful purpose, it would have 
been highly creditable to Belfast. We must 
say that the manner in which it has been 
disposed of exhibits extreme selfishness, and 
maybe taken as a specimen of the intellectual 
capacity of the Executive Committee. The 
“ queries ” to be answered by the eleven 
workmen on their return from London are 
before us; their composition would be ex¬ 
cusable, perhaps, if produced by a village 
schoolboy. Here they are:— 

“ It is a condition of your going to London that 
yon will, as soon as possible, after yon return to Bel¬ 
fast, place in the hands of Mr. Kirkpatrick, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Local Exhibition, your opinions on the 
following queries:— 

1. —Having intermingled, as far as possible with 
foreign workmen, you will state some of the leading 
features, in your branch of business, on foreign work 
which you consider to be improvements. What are 
they? 

2. —In the mechanical labour, in the manufacture 
of linen, and in other departments specially of impor¬ 
tance to the North of Ireland, you will state your 
views as to the source of present successful Conti¬ 
nental competition. Is it the lew price of labour? 


The hours of labour ? Is it the character of the work¬ 
manship ? Is it superior skill ? 

3. —You are requested to state in what respects, in 
your trade, by the adoption of new materials and 
principles, the Belfast workman is behind the foreign 
workman, if you consider him to be behind. 

4. —As a school of art is about to be organised in 
Belfast you may have opportunities of deriving infor¬ 
mation as to the working of these institutions on the 
Continent, and the views you may have received on 
the subject are requested. 

5. —What is your opinion on the general tendency 
of these exhibitions to promote the cause of labour, and 
to improve a taste for science, industry, and art ?” 


THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF THE 
CITY. 

Government has consented, after some pres¬ 
sure, to lend the citizens of Dublin £300,000 
for the purpose of making an attempt at 
carrying out a system of main drainage and 
the purification of the Liffey. The scheme 
which our sage corporators are likely to 
adopt is that proposed by Mr. Bazalgette 
and Mr. Parke Neville. By means of large 
sewers—the two principal ones to be parallel 
to the river and beneath the quays—the 
entire drainage of the city and suburbs is to 
be received and conducted outside the urban 
limits. Portions of the sewage will be col¬ 
lected from high levels, and will, by the mere 
force of gravity, flow to a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the city; but the greater portion 
of the sewage will have to be pumped up to a 
certain height, from which it will be allowed 
to flow away into the country. 

The great majority of our readers are 
aware that the River Liffey, which bisects 
the city of Dublin, receives into its muddy 
waters the drainage of the city and its im¬ 
mediate suburbs, the population of which is 
probably about 300,000. It is not easy to 
realize the extent of the injury to human life 
and health produced by the emanations from 
an open sewer containing the effete matters 
from 300,000 persons—for an open sewer the 
Liffey undoubtedly is! 

On July the First, 1869, when writing on 
the “ Liffey Nuisance,” we said—“ Summer 
again, and still the ‘ sweet waters ’ of Anna 
Liffey flow on between their granite boun¬ 
daries, dispensing around their malaria-laden 
vapours.” At that time we recorded that 
“ John Smith, Esq.,” was, at a meeting of 
the Corporation, “ ordered and instructed” 
“to take all necessary steps for the accom- 

lishment of this much-desired object.” The 

eat of the present tamer exceeds by many 
degrees that of last year; the Liffey, 
as might be expected, has lost none of its 
unpleasant odour; “John Smith, Esq.,” iB 
again “ordered and directed to take all 
necessary steps.” We dare not prophesy 
what will be our probable state this time 
next year; the Liflfey may be pure , or it may 
be found in a still more filthy condition; 
in the latter case an opportunity may be 
afforded for an excited mob to carry out a 
threat suggested as punishment for civic 
functionaries, viz., to 

.** Give them a dip 

In the odorocu stream only op to their lip.” 

But to be serious in the matter. We would 
once more urge, before any final steps are 
taken in this movement (which will still 
further tax this already overburdened city) 
that a review and scrutiny of some of the 
more economic and feasible plans sent in or 
proposed should be insisted upon. Several of 
these have already been noticed in this 
journal. 

Mr. William Swift, of Harold’s Cross, has 
directed our attention to his plan for the for¬ 
mation of intercepting sewers, which he says 
could be carried out within the river walls, 
and with very little interference with the 
roadways along the line of quays. He pro¬ 
poses to construct, parallel to the baRe of the 
wall of the quays from King’s Bridge to 
Carlisle Bridge, a main sewer of inverted 
arches, constructed of fire brick and cement, 
said sewer not to be less than 7 ft. high in¬ 
ternally. At each bridge man-holes to be | 
formed, and provision made for ventilation, j 


For the purpose of flushing there would be 
reservoirs formed by piling the river above 
the entrance to the sewers for about 90 ft., 
at an angle of 27° ; each reservoir to hold 
300,000 gallons of water, and sufficient to 
flush the main sewer every six hours if neces¬ 
sary. Cast iron pipes of sufficient bore to be 
laid from Carlisle Bridge to the North Wall 
and Ringsend, and from these points across 
the river to the North Bull, where a large 
receiving tank could be constructed. Mr. 
Swift has prepared rough models and dia¬ 
grams, which sufficiently convey his ideas. 
They can be seen daily at 9, Trinity-street. 
He calculates that a little over £100,000 
would be sufficient for the carrying out of liis 
plan. 

We shall wind up this paper with a sum¬ 
mary of what occurred on Monday, at a 
| meeting of the Corporation:— 

| The Lord Mayor said the Council would naturally 
be anxious to know something of the deputation 
| which they had sent to London, with reference to the 
main drainage of the citr. They had had a very 
lengthened interview with the Lord Lieutenant and 
| Mr. Fortescue, before whom they had laid their claim 
j in the strongest possible wav, and they had satisfied 
! them of the advantage that would be conferred on 
1 the city—in fact, of the absolute necessity that such a 
j work should be taken in hands immediately. They 
had prepared a very lengthened statement to submit 
' to Mr. Lowe. It was not necessary for him to go into 
all the details, for it would take a considerable time to 
i do so; but a report would be laid before them, which 
| was in course of preparation, and which he thought 
would be satisfactory to the members of the House. 
The result of the deputation was that they would g»t 
£300,000 from the Government, on the same terms 
as a similar loan had beeu granted to London. 

Mr. Byrne—Have you got the same terms that the 
Government gave to the London Main Drainage? 

The Lord Mayor said they had; they did not ask 
anything more, and would not be satisfied with any¬ 
thing less. Possibly they did not actually require so 
much as £300,000; but it teas necessary to have a 
margin, 

Mr. French said he wished them joy of the balance 
that would be left! It would be like the Vartry. 

The Lord Mayor said that, at all events, he had 
been anxious to mention the success that the deputa¬ 
tion had met with. He believed that this day a bill 
would be printed, and brought before the House this 
evening, and he believed that before the expiration of 
the present week it would become law. With re¬ 
ference to the opinion of the citizens of Dublin, thev 
had been very much pressed upon that subject, and 
the best answer he had been able to give them was 
that a requisition had been forwarded to him, signed 
by upwards of 370 inhabitants of both sides of the 
quays, who were the principal sufferers from the pre¬ 
sent state of things, and who, he was sure, expresMed 
the opinion of the citizens upon the subject. He 
hoped the citizens would now be satisfied that the 
Corporation bad done the right thing. 


ENORMOUS STEEL CASTING. 

There was on Tuesday cast, with the most 
complete success, at Messrs. Firth and Sons’ 
famous works, Sheffield, one of the largest 
blocks of steel ever cast in this country. It 
is intended, we believe, to form the shaft of 
the screw of the Dublin Steam Company's 
vessel, Munster, is about 15 feet in length by 
nearly 4 feet in diameter ; and weighs 15 tons. 
For some days most elaborate preparations 
for the operations had been made. The work 
of melting the steel commenced about eight 
o’clock, in no fewer than 544 crucibles, each 
containing 64 lbs.—the total quantity thus 
being 34,816 lbs., or 15 tons 8 qrs. 12 lbs. 
About half-past twelve o’clock the work of 
casting commenced, and was a complete me¬ 
chanical as well as scientific triumph. With 
544 crucibles to empty into one mould, the 
difficulty of procuring a steady flow of metal 
at an equal temperature, was, as may be 
imagined, very great; but so admirable were 
the arrangements—and so enthusiastic was 
the interest which the workmen individually 
took in the process—that in half an hour it 
was triumphantly accomplished, without the 
slightest flaw or accident. The scene was a 
striking illustration of the order and method 
which should ever prevail in a large establish¬ 
ment. The motto of those in charge was 
evidently “A place for every man, and 
every man in his place.” Silently and almost 
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noiselessly, the stream of workmen ap¬ 
proached with the crucibles, and as silently 
retired in the opposite direction when the 
mould had received the appointed quantity 
of molten metal, till one could not resist the 
idea that he saw bofore him the results of 
almost military training. No battalion of 
French or Prussians could have performed 
tbeir dangerous and fatiguing task with more 
steadiness, precision, and care. Descending 
to the subterranean part of the workshop, 
where the iron mould stood free, the effect 
was grand in the extreme. The mould— 
which was about 4 feet in diameter—had of 
course been heated by the steel to a brilliant 
white ; and the mighty mass of glowing metal, 
in snch a strange and cavernous place, looked 
in very truth like “ a pillar of Pandemonium.” 
A popular idea of the magnitude of the cast¬ 
ing may be realised when we state that some 
ten or twelve years ago the correct casting of 
an ingot of 15 cwt. of crucible steel was con¬ 
sidered as great a triumph as that of 15 tons 
now is 1 The weight of an ordinary crucible 
steel ingot is only about 45 lbs.—between 
which and 15 tons there is a slight difference. 
There were nearly 300 men engaged in the 
work of casting .—Sheffield Telegraph. 


THE LIGHT AND AIR QUESTION. 

ROLLS COURT. 

John Rohb and Alex. find v. James Connor’ 
—This was an application that defendant 
may be restrained from erecting or construct¬ 
ing a proposed building, or any building 
whatsoever, upon a piece of land in his pos¬ 
session in the new street between Castle- 
place and Rosemary-street, Belfast, so as to 
darken, injure, or obstruct the free access of 
light and air to the ancient windows of the 
plaintiffs; and that the defendant may be 
restrained from permitting to remain such 
portion of his said building as has been 
already built, and darkens and injures, or 
obstructs, such free access of light to the 
said windows. The plaintiffs are haber¬ 
dashers and vendors of fancy goods in Bel¬ 
fast, and the defendant is a builder resident 
in Belfast. The present motion is merely of 
a preliminary character, as the case will be 
fully argued next November term. 

Mr. Palles, Q.C., with whom was Mr. W. 
R, Bruce (instructed by Mr. J. C. Smyth) 
appeared for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Law, Q.C., with whom was Mr. W. D. 
Andrews (instructed by Messrs. Wallace and 
Co.) were heard on behalf of the defendant. 

The Master of the Rolls said the case was 
one of considerable importance, and some 
serious questions would, no doubt, arise on 
the hearing. Acting on the rule laid down 
by Lord Justice Turner, and without going 
into the details of the evidence, he was satis¬ 
fied that the plaintiffs had failed to show that 
the balance of inconvenience was such that 
the court ought to grant the injunction. He 
would, therefore, make no rule as to that, but 
let the motion stand for the hearing, lest it 
might be taken for an intimation of opinion 
by the court that the plaintiffs had no case. 
There was a considerable amount of contra¬ 
dictory evidence, and he was not to be taken 
as saying the plaintiffs could sustain a case 
on the hearing; and if the new building 
complained of had obstructed the ancient 
lights of the plaintiffs, there was no doubt 
the building was allowed to go on to a height 
of 50 feet before any remedy was sought. 
That was a very important consideration, 
and was, no doubt, a source of great incon¬ 
venience to the defendant. He would, there¬ 
fore, let the motion stand until the hearing. 
With respect to the part of the motion as to 
a mandatory injunction, that was plainly an 
oversight. The whole motion, therefore, 
should stand until the hearing, the defendant 
undertaking to abide any order the court 
might make. 

Mr. Law, Q.C., said the defendant had no 
objection whatever to the ruling his lordship 
had made. He suggested the court should 
reserve the costs as a separate consideration. 

The Master of the Rolls—Most unquestion¬ 
ably. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bklfa8T and North of Irkland Workmen's 
Exhibition. —A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held on the 21at ult., in the Town Hall, Belfast— 
the Mayor (Dr. Browne) presiding. There were also 
preaeut—Dr. Moore, F. D. Finlay, Esq ; George 
Homer, Esq.; \V. D. Cramp, Esq.; Wm. Spaekmau, 
Esq.; Messrs. D. Pettigrew, J. Cappo, Thomas 
Brown, John Reid, J. M‘Genneity, and William 
Kirkpatrick. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and confirmed The secretary read the 
minutes of two meetings of the Working Men’s Com¬ 
mittee, held on 9th and 16th ult, in which the working 
men recommended the Executive Committee to allot 
£50 of the surplus funds to the Working Men’s 
Institute, £100 towards defraying the expense* of a 
number of workmen to be selected from the Working 
Men’s Committee, to London, and the remaining 
surplus to be devoted to the purchase of examples 
and models for the new School of Art now in course of 
formation. On the motion of Mr. Cramp, seconded 
by Mr. Spackman, the recommendation waaconfirmed 
i The Secretary reported that the following repreaen- 
l tatives of various branches of trade had been selected 
as the parties to be sent to the Workmen’s Inter¬ 
national Exhibition in London :—Messrs. Chas. 
M‘Pherson, Wm. Bell. W. Porter, Joel Holden, 
Arthur Galloway, E. Clancy, J. Cappo, T. Brown, 
J. F. Brock, John Reid, and Robert Simms. The 
Mayor said that be was well acquainted with all the 
gentlemen selected, and he had pleasure in moving 
that the recommendation be confirmed. The Mayor’s 
motion was seconded by Mr. Horner, supported by 
Dr. Moore and other members of the committee, and 
adopted unanimously. A number of queries, which 
the delegates are expected to answer in writing on 
their return from London, having been drawn up by 
a sub committee, consisting of Messrs. Beau, Cairns, 
Nelson, and Brock, were adopted, and each delegate 
ordered to be supplied with a copy. On the motion 
of Mr. Horner, seconded by Mr. Cramp, Messrs 
M‘Calmont and Hagan were requested to audit the 
accounts and prepare a balance sheet before next 
meeting of committee. The minutes of the last meet¬ 
ing of the Working Men’s Committee contained the 
following resolutions—Proposed by Mr. Brennan, 
seconded by Mr. Bean, and resolved —“ That the 
warmest thanks of the Working Men's Committee are 
due, and hereby given, to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
W. Kirkpatrick, for his labour in promoting and 
carrying out to a termination the first Workmen’s 
Exhibition held in Ireland.” Proposed by Mr. Hagan, 
seconded by Mr. Bell— 44 That the best thanks of the 
committee, as well as the working classes of Belfast, 
be tendered to his Worship the Mayor (Dr. Browne), 
Chairman, Mr. W. Girdwood, Deputy-Chairman, and 
the gentlemen composing the Executive Committee, 
for tbeir great services towards the Belfast Exhibition, 
and the interest they manifested in the advancement 
of the artisans of Beliast” Proposed by Mr. Kelly, 
seconded by Mr Bean— 4 4 That t he thanks of the com¬ 
mittee are also due to Mr. D. Pettigrew for so ably 
presiding as chairman at their meetings for the last 
eight months.” 

ASPHALTS Paving in London. —At a meeeting 
of the City Commissioners of Sewers, held on Tuesday 
last, the streets committee brought up a report on the 
use of asphalte for paving in the City. In it thev stated 
that they had had under consideration the application 
from the 44 Val de Travers Asphalte Company,” re¬ 
ferring to the pavement laid down by them experi¬ 
mentally in '1 h read needle-street, and asking the judg¬ 
ment of the Court thereon, and that they might have 
the order to pave with their asphalte some of the 
streets within the City which were to be repaved this 
year. They had directed the engineer (Mr. Wm. 
Haywood) to report on the subject, and they had 
come to the conclusion that it was desirable to make 
a considerably extended trial of the pavement in a 
line of street having great traffic, and to recommend 
that Cheapside and the Poultry should be paved 
forthwith. The cost would be 18s. per square yard 
with the granite foundations, and for keeping in re¬ 
pair Is. 6d. per yard per annum, the company under¬ 
taking that at the expiration of the period the pave¬ 
ment should be in as good condition as whan first laid. 
Acting on the recommendations of the committee and 
the engineer, the commission unanimously decided to 
allow the company to pave Cheapside and tht Poultry, 
and gave instructions for the immediate execution of 
the work. 

Thb Poet, Thomas Moors. —The Wexford People 
informs us that a meeting of the 44 friends and 
admirers” of the late Thomas Moore was held in that 
town on the 13th ult., when it was resolved—That a 
subscription list be opened for the purpose of purchas¬ 
ing the house in Corn-market, in which the parents 
and maternal ancestors of the poet resided, and in 
which he was begotten, and spent the first twelve 
years of his life ; and also to secure all 44 relics” still 
extant and accessible in Wexford and elewbere, which 


can be identified as connected with the house, the 
family, and the man—as a memorial of our National 
Bard. 

A house that has just been built in New York 
with all the modern improvements, has a billiard table 
in the basement, a bowling alley in the cellar, and a 
croquet ground beautifully fitted up in the attic. 

The parish church of Aghadowey, diocese of Derry, 
is to be considerably enlarged and improved, from 
designs by Mr. J. G. Ferguson, Derry. 

A project is again on foot for the promotion of a 
railway from Galway to Clifden. At a public meet¬ 
ing held at the Court House, Galway, on Wednesday 
last, Mr. Roberts, C.E., stated that when the project 
was first spoken of in 1861 the cost was calculated at 
£200,000, but that now, in consequence of the many 
improvements in the construction of railways, it 
would cost little over the half of that Mim. 

Chatham Dockyard Extension Works. —The 
Director of Works of the Navy has selected Harding’s 
Flexible Roofing for covering the whole of the erec¬ 
tions (order No. 611) on these works, owing to the 
satisfaction given by that supplied to the same yard 
about three years since. Samples dec., at 20 Nicholas- 
lane, London, E.C. 

A pergpn who was once a gardener is now practis¬ 
ing in Yorkshire as an architect, in which profession 
he obtains as many engagements as he can fulfill. 
The same individual has a pride in saying that he 
reckons 4< nowt” about the orders of architects (sic), 
and would not give a “ toss” for a man who was 
unable to put something new in every job he got. 

Improvhment8 in Bklmullet. —With great plea¬ 
sure we (Tyrawly Herald) observe that a taste for 
improvement has at length set in among our mer¬ 
chants. Bryan Carey , Esq., has set the example by 
having his shop-lroni beautifully artificially , and 
tastely designed! The work has been performed by a 
Mr. Wood from Dublin and does him credit, Mr. 
Carey’s shop, both inside and outside is a model for 
oi hers of our townsmen to go and do likewise. Mr. 
Anthony Donohoe is also preparing his establishment 
in a manner befitting this progressive age; we trust 
we shall have the great pleasure of recording future 
progress as to taste and display among our townsmen. 

Ska Bathing at Holy wood, Co. Down.— A 
capacious, simple, and inexpensive bAthing galley 
is about to be erected at Holvwood It will he 
placed at about 300 feet from the shore, and wiil 
be approached by a gangway with a handrail. It 
will entirely supersede both in simplicity and con¬ 
venience anything hitherto adopted. Although ou a 
somewhat extensive scale, the whole of the material 
can he easily removed to be stowed away during the 
winter season. The plan is by Mr. James Kendall, 
Engineer, Holvwood and Belfast. 


TENDERS. 

For the erection of SwiUy House, Fahan, 
Co. Donegal, for D. M. Colquhoun, Esq. 
Messrs. Turner and Williamson, architects. 
Grates and mantels, hardware and plate-glass 
supplied by proprietor :— 

Doherty . £2,100 0 O 

M’Olland . 2,239 0 0 

G. and R. Ferguson •• .. 2,183 10 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledke, amongst our 44 Exchanges,” the 
monthly parts of The American Buil'ier up to current number, 
for which we beg to thank the Publisher. 

T. B., Belfast.—Yea; we have printed an additional number 
of present issue. Send your order at once. 

G. VV., Cork.—We do not know the present address of the 
party yon inquire about 

F. W., Cavrtckfergus.—'We have a few coplea of buck num¬ 
bers. We can supply any you require to perfect volumes. 


NOTICE. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. Stamps taken 
inpayment . 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street , Dublin . 


RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION (in advance )— 


(Town.) 

Yearly . . 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly . 


(Post.) a. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps . 

Terms for Advertising may bs known on 
application. 
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The Crosshaven Church Building Case . 

F KROM the extreme south of Ire¬ 
land comes to us the report of 
another of these legal duels 
with which we are becoming, un¬ 
fortunately, too familiar,—a suit 
at law instituted by a contractor against a 
Catholic clergyman, to recover for the value 
of extra work done in erecting a church at 
Crosshaven, that charming watering-place 
near the mouth of Cork harbour. Elsewhere 
we report as much of the case as our limited 
apace will permit. The plaintiff was Mr. 
Richard Evans, the well-known and eminent 
building contractor, of Cork, and the defend¬ 
ant was the Very Bev. Canon M‘Swiney, P.P. 

It appears that the rev. gentleman, having 
secured the services of Mr. E. Welby Pugin 
to design his church, employed Messrs. 
Gribbon and Cleere, surveyors, of Dublin, to 
prepare the bill of quantities. There was no 
specification, but the description of the work 
was given in notes on the drawings. The 
quantities were issued by defendant to in¬ 
tending competitors. Five tenders were 
submitted, and that of Mr. Evans, being the 
lowest, was accepted. The works immedi¬ 
ately commenced, and the “ ceremony of lay¬ 
ing the foundation-stone ” (as recorded in 
thin journal at the time) was performed by 
the Catholic Bishop of Cork with great eclat , 
in the presence of an admiring multitude. 

The contractor considered himself a happy 
man, and forthwith proceeded to accumulate 
on the site all and every the necessary ma¬ 
terials, plant and men, to prosecute with 
vigour the erection of a structure which was 
to record in future ages the piety of the Celt, 
and commemorate at once the genius of the 
artist and the skill of the contractor. In 
fact, to employ a now rather hackneyed quo¬ 
tation, “all went as merry as a marriage 
bell ”; and when he (the contractor) thought 
— 44 good easy man, full surely now his great¬ 
ness was a-ripening”—he omitted to take 
into consideration the fact that the architect 
aforesaid had, as a representative in Ireland, 
a certain Mr. Barnett, who undertook to 
describe, in the following language, the man¬ 
ner in which the external faces of the walls 
were to be finishedThe said walls being 
previously specified to be built of “ rubble 
masonry of local stone” faced with hammer- 
dressed limestone, in random courses, varying 
from 4 in. to 8 in. in height, pitched from 
the joints, and well bonded with the rubble 
backing. The builder, being a native of 
Cork, took what the Times would call an 
14 essentially Irish ” view of this, whereas it 
would now appear he should have considered 
it from a different stand-point; in fact, he 
ignorantly supposed that 44 hammer-dressed 
stone*’ meant stone prepared with a hammer , 
and that “ random courses,” if it meant any- 
thing—which we strongly suspect it does not 
—indicated that the work was to be made up 
at 44 random ” in courses of unlimited extent, 
provided that the individual stones varied in 
height between the required dimensions. 
Eight of the principal architects and builders 
in Cork, and the surveyor, coincided with 


Mr. Evans in his interpretation of the speci¬ 
fication ; and even the architect’s manager, 
while maintaining his own view, 44 believes 
that Mr. Evans did not understand this par¬ 
ticular item of the specification”—that is, 
we suppose, didn't understand the meaning 
which he wished should attach to the lan¬ 
guage in question. By 44 hammer-dressed ” 
stone he should have understood 44 squared 
ashlar, with chiselled joints and beds”; and 
by 44 random ” he ought to know that 44 regular 
courses”—each course carried at a uniform 
height all round the building—was clearly 
intended. 

As a general rule, we may say that it is 
not safe to assume a 44 case proven” until 
both sides of the argument have been con- i 
sidered. Let us, therefore, see how the de¬ 
fendant in the present instance has been 
sustained by independent evidence. He 
produces Messrs. Walker and Kenefick, no 
doubt very respectable and experienced men, 
and both competitors for this very work. 
Singular to say, both exactly took the same 
view of the specification as Mr. Barnett. Both 
had intended to have executed the work in the 
manner required; and, what is still more 
singular, both state that they had down in 
their estimates precisely the same price per 
yard superficial, viz., 4s. But then, unfor¬ 
tunately, this last fact, the price of the work, 
is most damaging as regards the value of 
their evidence, because common sense would 
lead us to the conclusion that so many wit¬ 
nesses of respectability, who have sworn that 
the work done is cheap at 15s., could not 
have committed so very gross an error in 
their calculations; and this is borne out 
from our own knowledge of what it costs to 
prepare limestone ashlar in other parts of 
the country. We presume there are not any 
very great advantages as regards the economy 
of working belonging exclusively to the Cork 
limestone. 

As regards Messrs. Cockburn and Dudgeon, 
their evidence cannot be considered of much 
weight, as neither had seen the work done, 
and both are strangers to the locality, a 
knowledge of which would, in our opinion, 
be essential to the correct estimating of the 
value of such work. Their reading of the 
specification is a mere matter of opinion with 
which, as before stated, all the local men 
disagree. What appears very strange in this 
case is, the conduct of the architect. The 
plaintiff says 44 he decided I was right.” 44 Oh I 
no,” says the defendant, 44 he only said you 
were right in saying the stones were chiselled. 
It was Burely the duty of this gentleman 
to have given a decision in a way that 
would have put the matter beyond doubt, 
and probably have prevented this lawsuit. 
His offer to the contractor to simplify the 
class of work and increase the price shews 
beyond doubt that he considered the plaintiff 
was right; and it is a great misfortune that 
the arbitrament of the question could not 
have been left to him, as he proposed it 
should be—an offer that was readily accepted 
by the contractor, but rejected by defendant, 
who would not abide by the decision of his 
own architect. 

Altogether this trial presents several pecu¬ 
liarities, and the moral .to be deduced from 
it is one which we have exhausted every 
argument in the endeavour to bring home to 
the minds of our readers—the necessity of 
some united action on the part of builders to 
establish an association to protect their in¬ 
terests, to regulate their movements, and 
settle on a proper and uniform basis such 


vexed questions as that which has given rise 
to the present action. It also shows the gross 
absurdity of submitting to the decision of a 
law court questions which neither judges nor 
juries can or ever will understand; and how 
desirable it is that a court for the exclusive 
trial of 44 building cases ” and the like should 
be established, in which the judge, if not an 
architect, should at least be assisted on the 
bench by one or two assessors, who would be 
professional men, selected from the ranks of 
the architects, engineers, or contractors, as 
the case might require, and to whom an un¬ 
fortunate suitor might look with some degree 
of confidence. Until such an arrangement 
can be made, the next best thing to do is to 
settle such matters by arbitration. This 
course the plaintiff in the present case was 
most anxious for, and the other side, too, 
professes to have been so, but evidently with¬ 
out any real desire for so sensible an arrange¬ 
ment, inasmuch as by the memorandum of 
agreement prepared by the solicitors, he 
would virtually have the contractor admit 
that he had no claim for an extra, which he 
considered he had. This would, in fact, be 
deciding the case off-hand, by at once aban¬ 
doning the very grounds on which the arbi¬ 
trators were to adjudicate. 

With reference to the item of excavation, 
which contractor priced at 6d. per yard, sup¬ 
posing it would have been in earth, and which 
had afterwards to be done in rock, we are 
constrained to say, that we do not envy those 
witnesses the possession of a mind that can 
be brought—for the sake of helping out the 
cause they have espoused—to aid in perpe¬ 
trating a most flagrant piece of injustice, 
unwarranted by the contract, and an outrage 
on common sense. 

As the matter now stands, the very rev. 
defendant has secured a verdict, to which, 
we believe, he was not entitled, either on the 
merits of the case or in equity; and the 
plaintiff is mulcted in heavy costs. Legally , 
the case may be settled to Mr. M 4 Swiney’s 
satisfaction, and he will no doubt congratu¬ 
late himself on having achieved a triumph ; 
but morally, we are convinced, he is as much 
a debtor to the plaintiff as if no such decision 
had been arrived at, and is bound to make 
restitution to Mr. Evans, not only for the 
proper value of the work done, but also for 
all other losses he has caused him, and for 
the profits which might have accrued from 
the fulfilment of the contract. 


IBELAND IN THE WOBKING MEN’S 
INTEBNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The different articles exhibited in the Belfast 
section are still continuing to attract much 
attention. Surprise is expressed that the 
capital of Ireland is scarcely represented in 
any branch. We feel almost ashamed our¬ 
selves of the fact, and we confess we do not 
know of any valid reason that can be ad¬ 
vanced, save one, why Dublin has not put in 
an appearance at the Workmen's International 
Exhibition. If the Irish capital could not 
exhibit in machinery or in linens, she could 
at all events have shown the constructive 
capacity of her workmen in railway carriages, 
gentlemen’s coaches and carriages, cabinet 
furniture, bell founding, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and, like Belfast with her linens, 
could not Dublin have made a fair show of 
her poplins and tabinets ? It were much to 
be desired that she had done something 
more. It is not yet too late. Goods would 
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still be received if any strong desire were 
manifested to obtain a place for their exhi¬ 
bition at the Agricultural Hall. Having said 
so much by way of preliminary, we shall con¬ 
tinue our notice. 

A very neat and well-made piece of me¬ 
chanism is shown in “ Strongman's improved 
Flyer Eye Machine.” This is simply a 
machine intended for turning the eyes of 
flyers used in the spinning and twisting of 
flax, hemp, cotton, &c. The inventor, Mr. 
J. Scott, is a foreman mechanic in Mountain 
Mills, near Belfast. It was constructed in 
his working hours, so to the kindness of his 
employer he is indebted for its successful 
completion and exhibition. If a similar feel¬ 
ing actuated other employers of skilled labor, 
workmen inventors would be more often in 
the field. 

Mr. Bichard Brady, of Belfast, has a 
model, full size, of a new plan for revolving 
shutters, adapted for shop fronts, assembly- 
rooms, library cases, drawing-rooms, theatres, 
and a variety of other purposes. The prin¬ 
ciple is by a weight and chain ; the action is 
smooth; and, from what we have examined, 
we think Mr. Brady’s plan is quite practical, 
economical, and useful, and would be found 
to answer in many situations. The model 
he exhibits is well put together, and can be 
understood by a child. 

Two models for fire-escapes are shown; 
the principal one, on a new principle, is by 
Mr. Bruntz, of the firm of Messrs. Talbot and 
Dixon, Derry. Mr. Bruntz’s is a portable 
fire-escape, and can be packed in a small 
box. It presents an iron frame about 12 in. 
by 6 in.; a screw power is attached, which 
secures it to the floor; then there is a wind¬ 
lass roller and tackle, a rope and canvas car 
for the persons escaping, with a person in 
charge of the rope. The weight of the indi¬ 
vidual descending brings the car and its 
occupant to the ground. By a wheel with 
teeth at the end of the roller a check can be 
given to a too sudden descent. The rope 
can be of any length, to answer any height. 
There is a danger, however, in case of ex¬ 
ternal flames setting fire to the rope. A 
guy, or guiding rope, could be attached to 
keep the descending person from contact with 
the front of the burning house. This fire- 
escape certainly possesses advantages: it is 
simple, ingenious, and, if used in the first 
stages of the conflagration, it would be found 
to do its work most effectively* We hear 
that the inventor intends to patent his in¬ 
vention. We wish him every success. 

Mr. Jas. Stanmers, builder, Carrickfergus, 
exhibits a small model (one-sixth scale) of a 
smaller fire-escape. It is ingenious, and, if 
tried upon a large Beale, might be found to 
possess some advantages. It is intended to 
rise from 8 or 10 ft. to 50 ft. 

In the matter of fire-arms and other mili¬ 
tary weapons, Mr. John Girvan, farmer, of 
Carnduff, exhibits a breech-loading rifle, 
cannon, and model of improved projectile; 
also a breech-loading small arm rifle and im. 
proved cartridge, accompanied with a draw¬ 
ing. He also shows a model feathering 
paddle-wheel. Mr. Girvan’s small breech- 
loading rifle is a well-finished piece of skilled 
workmanship; and though not the work of a 
practical gunmaker—that is, a gunmaker by 
trade, yet it is extremely well finished in 
stock .and barrel. The maker shows his 
capacity to use the lathe, the anvil, and vice 
as well as implements of the farm field. 
Concerning the breech-loading rifle, cannon, 
and arms, and projectiles in general, the 


Admiralty and War Office favoured Mr. 
Girvan with a very courteous letter, and ac¬ 
knowledged his ingenuity; but the Irish 
farmer and inventor, of Carnduff, is likely to 
hear no more from either the Admiralty or 
the Horse Guards. Perhaps he may see his 
invention, with some modifications, in use 
before he dies, but for the present he must 
rest content with “honourable mention.” 
Had John Girvan, farmer, been born into the 
circle of the Tomnoddys or Dundrearys, he 
might have had the honour of an introduction 
into the armouries of the Whitworth and 
Armstrong; but being a mere Irishman, the 
Admiralty and their proteges think it is suffi¬ 
cient to say—“ Declined with thanks.” 

How is it that Paddy’s bump of construc¬ 
tiveness is so highly developed ?—there is no 
keeping it within reasonable bounds. In 
ornamental japanned work, or sheet iron in 
black and green, Mr. Thomas Smyth, of 
Lagan-street, Belfast, exhibits some beauti¬ 
ful specimens. One of these is really ad¬ 
mirable, and deserving attention. 

Mr. William Gibson, of Belfast, gives us 
some first-rate carvings and designs in bog 
oak ornaments, but we have already alluded 
to them. 

In the same line Mr. John Jacques, of 
I Dublin, shows a very attractive case of highly 
finished bog oak ornaments, among which 
the national emblems are conspicuous. We 
have ruined abbeys and round towers, sham¬ 
rocks, harps, and wolf dogs, mountain fern, 
acorns, and other things. Mr. Jacques’ col¬ 
lection is excellent, and he sustains the old 
repute of his family in Dublin as a race of 
carvers. We may add here that Mr. Jacques 
is the only de facto Dublin exhibitor in the 
exhibition entitled to stand in the bond fide 
character of employer and skilled workman. 

| We thought the Messrs. Goggin, of Graf ton- 
street, would have put in an appearance ; but 
Gibson and Jacques, of Belfast and Dublin, 
are the only bog oak exhibitors. We trust 
that their public spirit will redound to their 
profit as well as their credit. 

Pelling and Co., of Belfast, shew a fair 
quantity of superior sewed muslins and em¬ 
broidery, which areattracting much attention 
on the part of lady visitors. It is to be hoped 
that they will be influenced from what they 
see accomplished by the lowly of their own 
sex in this interesting trade to purchase, and 
thereby encourage a most deserving branch 
of Irish native industry. 

The Misses E. and M. Callwell, teachers, 
show respectively a white cotton crochet 
quilt and an antimacassor; both are admir¬ 
ably worked, and as specimens of hand labor 
are deserving of the highest praise. 

Mr. John Armstrong, of Dungannon, ex¬ 
hibits a casket in bog oak, and ditto in alder- 
wood ; both shew a profusion of carved work 
externally. The casket of bog oak shews 
raised carved work on the lid representing 
the shamrock, rose, and thistle cleanly and 
accurately cut. The alder wood designs and 
carvingsare also chaste and good. The Star 
of Bethlehem is shewn on the latter casket, 
within a wreath, the work of knife and chisel. 
Mr. Armstrong has evidenced the posses¬ 
sion of much taste both in design and exe¬ 
cution. 

The Messrs. Dunville stand alone among 
the distillers of Great Britain as -exhibitors 
of their celebrated whiskies, now becoming 
so popular in England. They exhibit in a 
large and very handsome case a fine selection 
of bottled “ native ” with beautiful labelling 
and coverings. They also shew a -splendid 


finished oaken cask with stand ; the cask is 
a most ornamental one, highly polished, and 
with silver hooping. It is as chastely finished 
as a piece of drawing-room cabinet work. As 
to the qualities of the whiskies “ in bottle ” 
we would be better able to speak if they were 
on drought, but we have little doubt that 
what is in case is quite as good as what their 
civil “ commercials ” in London give you to 
taste as “ samples.” The Dunvilles of Bel¬ 
fast have exhibited great energy in the push¬ 
ing of their trade, and they lose no oppor¬ 
tunity that presents itself for extending it. 
As employers of labour, they expend a large 
amount of money in building, cooperage, 
printing, and other trades incidental to the 
carrying on of their extensive distillery in 
Belfast. We are glad to see them in the 
Agricultural Hall as exhibitors. 

The Irish Industrial Depository of Grafton - 
street and the Crystal Palace shew, through 
their London agent, George Smith, a fine 
selection of Irish lace, crochet, satin, and 
guipures, lace shawls, cuffs, handkerchiefs, 
and a variety of articles of ladies’ wearing 
apparel of the ornamental description. Those 
on show are extremely rich in design and 
execution, and have attracted and are at¬ 
tracting a good deal of notice from lady 
visitors. A little encouragement would lift 
this interesting trade into more life, and 
afford employment to thousands of poor 
peasant girls who sadly stand in need of 
honest industrial occupation. 

We have much more to notice connected 
with Ireland and outside of a general interest 
to the public and our readers, but we must 
reserve notice until our next issue. In the 
meantime we hope that some more accessions 
will be added in the name of Ireland, and of 
Dublin in particular. If so, though the ex¬ 
hibitors be too late to appear in the catalogue 
or have a proper place assigned to them, they 
shall not, we promise, be passed over or un¬ 
noticed in the Irish Builder. 


STAINED GLASS AT ST. PETER AND 
ST. PAUL’S, CORK. 

There is at present on view at the Edinburgh 
and Leith Stained Glass Works, Leith, a 
series of windows, iust executed by Mr. 
Barnett for the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Cork. The windows are four in number, 
each consisting of two lights, with tracery 
above; and, with a fifth window which has 
already been placed, will complete the apsidal 
chancel for which they are intended. Each 
light is designed, so to speak, in five stages. 
In the lowest is a panel containing the figure 
of an angel displaying a scroll; next comes 
the full-length figure of a saint; then another 
panel, with an angel; over that a second full 
length figure; and, finally, a third angel, occu¬ 
pying a panel in the cuspheaded top. The 
work throughout is ruby glass, variegated 
with conventional foliage, the latter being 
supported from stalks which run up the sides 
of the lights; and, with their twisting and 
interlacing, define the various stages and 
panels. The full-length figures, numbering 
sixteen in all, comprise the four doctors,— 
Jerome, Gregory, Ambrose, and Agustine,— 
with twelve celebrated saints. Each is re¬ 
presented standing in a foliated niche, the 
attributes by which they are respectively 
distinguished being indicated. The tracery 
forming the head of each window' consists of 
two quatrefoils and a large multifoil. The 
multifoils are occupied with designs repre¬ 
senting the Nativity, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost; while the quartrefoils are filled 
in with ornament corresponding to that 
introduced in other parts of the windows.— 
Builder . 
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TIMBER SALE IN NEWRY. 

The Newry Saw Mills Company held the 
first of their periodical timber auctions at their 
admirable and spacious business premises, 
Merchants’-quay and Butter Crane-quay, on 
Thursday, 11th instant. It is seldom that 
the trade-circular of a provincial importing 
firm meets with such a response as did that 
of this respected proprietary on this occasion. 
Nearly all the influential houses in the trade 
were well represented. The competition from 
the commencement was keen and animated, 
and although sanguine speculators might 
have hoped that prices would range a shade 
higher, under all tne circumstances the issue 
must be pronounced to be highly satisfactory. 
We give a few of the quotations with which 
we have been furnished:—Bright spruce 
Quebec deals, second quality, £13 to £13 5s. 
per 120, 12 x 9 x 3; best quality, £15 to 
.£15 17s. 6d. per 120, 12 x 9 x 3; thirds, £11 
to £1115s. per 120, 12 x 9 x 3 ; bright spruce 
Quebec boards (firsts), £15 17s. 6d. to £17 
15s. per 120, 12 x 9 x3; seconds, £13 10s. to 
£14 7s. 6d. per 120, 12 x 9 x 3; bright spruce 
St. John deals, £10 15s. to £12 7s. 6d. per 
120,12 x 9 x 3; St. John battens, £8 2s. 6d. 
to £10 per 120, 12 x 7 x 3; bright spruce 
ends, £9 5s. to £11 7s. 6d. per 120, 12 x 9 x 
8 ; yellow pine timber, 17d. to 18fd. per foot; 
pitch pine, 15|d. to 17£d. per foot; red pine, 
16£d. to 17Jd. per foot; memel, 16id. to 18d. 
At the close of the proceedings it was found 
that over 27,000 deals, deal ends, and battens 
had been sold, with a proportionate quantity 
of timber. The sale was under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Joseph Loughran.— Telegraph. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

The following is the official summary of the 
Report of Science and Art Department, just 
published:—“ The influence of the Depart¬ 
ment throughout the United Kingdom is 
being extended year by year in a rapidly 
increasing ratio, and the number of persons 
who have during the year 1869 attended the 
schools, museums, and other institutions 
receiving aid from the Parliamentary vote, 
are considerably greater than in any previous 
year; and it is especially satisfactory to 
observe that the number of persons receiving 
instruction in Science applicable by Industry, 
has increased from 15,010 in 1868, to 21,500 
in 1869, or upwards of 43 per cent. The num¬ 
ber of individuals instructed in Art has also 
increased from 123,562 to 157,198, or 27*2 
per cent. At the Royal School of Mines 
there have been 17 regular, and 93 occasional 
students; at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
186 students; at the Royal School of Naval 
Architecture there were 40; and at the 
Metallurgical Laboratory, 85. The evening 
lectures were attended by 1,617 artisans and 
school teachers; and 258 Science teachers 
attended the special courses of lectures pro¬ 
vided for their instruction. At the Royal 
College of Science, Ireland, there were 32 
individual students; and 5,778 persons at¬ 
tended the various courses of lectures de¬ 
livered in connexion with the Department 
in Dublin. The attendance at the Evening 
Popular Lectures, which were delivered in 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art 
during the session 1868-’69, was 1,386. The 
total number of persons, therefore, who have 
received direct instruction as students, or by 
means of lectures, in connexion with the 
Science and Art Department, is upwards of 
187,000, a total exceeding that of the previous 
year by 41,800, or 28 per cent. This shows 
an increase in the rate of progress, as com¬ 
pared with that of the previous year of 10 
per cent., the numbers m 1868 having been 
nearly 18 per cent, higher than in 1867. The 
museums and collections under the super¬ 
intendence of the Department in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh have been visited by 
1,798,842 persons, showing an increase of 
216,987, or upwards of 13*7 per cent., on the 
number in the preceding year, which was 
1,581,855. The attendance at the Art and 
Educational Libraries and at the Library , 
of the Royal Dublin Society continues to ex- 1 


hibit a satisfactory progress; the numbers in 
1869 having reached a total of 48,244, being 
10,315, or 27 per cent, more than in 1868. 
The returns received of the number of visi¬ 
tors at various Local Art and Industrial Ex¬ 
hibitions, to which objects were contributed 
from the South Kensington Museum, show 
an attendance of upwards of 338,000, as 
against 290,000 in the previous year. The 
total aggregate increase, therefore, in the 
number of persons who have availed them¬ 
selves of all the different means afforded by 
the Department of obtaining instruction in 
Science and Art is upwards of 596,000, or 
33*5 per cent, on the number in 1868; the 
approximate totals being 1,775,400 in 1868, 
and 2,372,000 in 1869. The expenditure of 
the Department during the financial year 
1869-’70 exclusive of the vote for the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey, was £201,552 15s. 10d., or 
£2,851 9s. lid. more than in 1868, when it 
amounted to £198,701 5s. lid. We are thus 
enabled to report to your Majesty that the 
beneficial influence of the Department has 
been materially extended during the year 
1869, while its expenditure has been propor¬ 
tionately less.” 


INDUCEMENTS FOR COMPETITION. 

The following is copied from our contem¬ 
porary, the Building News. It affords another 
sample of the strange manoeuvres of church 
committees:— 

Sir,— Behold a morceau of the 19th century, circu¬ 
lated by certain Solons of the thriving and good old 
town of Nottingham ! The italicising is not an inter¬ 
polation, but is in tbe original. 

u Sir, —It is proposed to build a new Wesleyan 
chapel, with school-room underneath, at the top of 
York-street, in this town. The entire cost is not to 
exceed £3,500 (the site excepted); this sum must 
include l>oundary walls, heating with Haydn's appa¬ 
ratus, if not too expensive, all inside fittings, together 
with architect’s fees, in short, everything , and there 
must be no extras. 

“ The building to accommodate about 800 adults, 
including 100 free sittings. The exterior to be Gothic, 
without spire , liberally treated. 

“ A large room will be required at the rear of the 
chapel, on the same level, to hold at least 100, and a 
minister’s vestry attached. Three other class rooms 
will be required. 

1 The interior to have no pillars, except for gallery 
supports. The pews to be of pitch pine, stained ; the 
rostrum, or semi-rostrum, placed low, with communion 
in front to command tbe gallery and area with ease. 
The roof and tbe whole arrangement must be carefully 
adapted for hearing. 

“ Tbe committee are desirous to confine the erection 
of this chfcpel to one of the architects of Nottingham; 
a few names have been selected, and if yon will furnish 
an elevation and ground plan, on condition that, if 
approved, your services will be accepted as architect, 
the committee will feel obliged. Please note that no 
compensation is offered. 

“ Plans, Ac., must be forwarded to the Rev. J. 
Mason, 58, Mansfield-road, Nottingham, on or before 
Monday, July 25, 1870. 

“ On behalf of the committee, we remain, yours, 
Ac. “ J. Mason, Ministerial Sec. 

u J. Howitt, \ T q 
“Jab. Robinson, $ *** Sec8 ‘ 

“ N B.—In furnishing your estimate of cost, please 
state difference between Bui well stone and brick. 

“ Clumber-street, Nottingham, 

“ June 29, 1870.” 

Truly the document has vigour if it lacks perspi¬ 
cuity. Upon the money part our friends are very 
strong. “ The entire cost, including architect's fees, 
is not to exceed £8,500,” and, furthermore, must 
include “i» short, everything and beyond this "there 
mud be no extras /” Safe people these committee 
men ! But how about “ Haydn’s (sic) apparatus” 
Possibly he of Cromer-street is intended, and not tbe 
mau of the “ box of whistlesthe former will feel 
flattered, however. We think the apparatus will be 
“ too expensive” with the “school-room underneath.'' 
The question has evidently been a botherer for our 
“ committee,” and so is bequeathed to the “ selected 
few.” Our Wesleyan friends have, in their time, 
done good service to humanity, but they have not 
hitherto been exactly in the van in “Gothic”; we 
hail, therefore, with unmingled gratification, the 
advent of the “ Gothic exterior without spire, liberally 
treated Now for the olive wreath, ye “selected” 
sons of high art! De Wvkeham to tbe rescue! 
For oh ! when you leave the “ exterior” and get to 
the interior, “ what a falling off is there!” a mist of 
“ pews,” “ a rostrum or semi-rostrum,” and “ a com¬ 


munion (whatever that may be) to command the 
gallery !” (Shade of Murray!) Well, this bit is a 
leetle obscure, or, “ in short,” as the committee would 
put it, a puzzler. Well, never mind, for, as Lord 
Dundreary says, putbles are made, you know, on 
purpoth.” Cheer up, for inside no “ Gothic liberally 
treated” haunts your bewildered brains. What shall 
the inside be, then ? Echo answers—“What?” Mr. 
Chunder Sen would piobably suggest Grseco-Indian, 
with Chinese feeling, for it is not chronicled, the 
greatness of Confucius as a master-mason? But 
steady, gentlemen, the whole arrangement “ must be 
carefully adapted for hearing,” not a bad idea either— 
and another strikes us; we adventure it—also, let 
“ the whole arrangement be carefully adapted for ”— 
worship. 

Do our eyes deceive us ? “ Please note that no 
compensation is offered!” This is too “ dree ” to be 
true, because we have a lively recollection of a ten- 
pounder being given, or at least offered, for a £1,500 
design, and if a more subdued, yet still a grateful 
reminiscence, of the offer of a £5 “ prize ” in another 
case. But come, come, “no compensation!” We 
like a little humour, but, “ honour bright,” this is 
stretching a joke too far; we shan’t let you off with¬ 
out “ a leg of mutton and trimmings,” and liquor 
round. 

“Plans, Ac.,” in three weeks. Oh, they’ll do 
double that “like winking,” all of them; they've 
nothing to do in Nottingham but to “ offer services 
that, if approved, will be accepted." All right, 
Messieurs le ComitA 

“ N.B.”—What, isn't the female mind at rest ? 
What next ? “ difference in cost”—our “ estimate ” 
—estimates made for us—“not to exceed £3,500” 
must include in short “ everything,” and in addition, 
“no extras.” Ha! ha! “difference?” Good—two 
and two won't make five, “ no way you can fix it.” 
Sanhedrim of Clumber-street, Nottingham, fare ye 
well; may your shadow never grow less!—I am 
yours, Ac. 

Leonardo De Pasquinadez. 


DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 
IRELAND. 

The new asylum for the County Down, which 
has recently been completed, at a cost of 
about £60,000, is to receive back from the 
County Antrim the sum of £23,295 towards 
the cost of their new institution, being the 
amount of their interest in the asylum at 
Belfast, hitherto the District Asylum for the 
Counties of Down and Antrim, and built at 
their joint expense. 

The award has been made by Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son, architect, who was appointed under the 
warrant of the Lord Lieutenant to act as 
commissioner and valuator for this purpose. 

According to the statements supplied to 
the grand juries at the late assizes, the par¬ 
ticulars are made up as follows:—Value of 
site, £8,731; present value of the buildings, 
£36,261 ; furniture, £1,565 ; total present 
value, including improvement of land (after 
allowing a sum of £13,000 for depreciation) 
is £46,826. 

The award having been acquiesced in by 
the respective grand juries, repayment by 
twenty-eight half-yearly instalments will com¬ 
mence from the next assizes. 

We learn that large additions are being 
made to the Richmond Lunatic Asylum in 
this city, which forms a District Asylum for 
the County and City of Dublin, and the 
Counties of Louth and Wicklow, whereby 
any separate new building for either of these 
counties will be now awarded. 


| Uniting Parchment to Pater, Wood, Etc.— It 
is not an easy thing to join the stiff, smooth surfaces 
of parchment paper on to other paper, or on to wood, 
pasteboard, Ac. The paste does not seem to hold’ 
and on this account this paper has not been so gene¬ 
rally used in bookbinding and for similar purposes. 
J'he difficulty can be overcome in a very simple wav. 
The surface of the parchment must first be moistened 
with alcohol'or brandy and then pressed while still 
moist upon the glue or paste. When two pieces of 
parchment are to be joined both must be moistened 
in this way. It is said that the paper would sooner 
tear than separate where it ha* been thus fastened 
together. Another way is to put s thin piece of paper 
between the surfaces of parchment and apply the 
paste. This forms a firm joint, and can with difficulty 
be separated. Glue and dour paste are best adapted 
for uniting surfaces of parchment. Gum arabic 
does not answer. 
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MEMORIALS OF “MUD ISLAND” AND 
ITS ENVIRONS. 

Resuming our notice of “ Mud Island ” and 
its Environs, our pathway now leads us in 
the Richmond and Drumcondra direction. 
During the last fifty years some slight im¬ 
provements have taken place in these quarters, 
but, on the whole, both neighbourhoods are 
much in the same state they were thirty 
years ago. The River Tolka is affected by 
tidal action up through Richmond as far as 
the cascade or waterfall, in the vicinity of 
Clonliffe Mills; above this of course it is im¬ 
possible for tidal action to reach. An older 
mill than the present, on the same site, was 
Bwept away by a high flood in the river be¬ 
tween thirty and forty years since. Across 
the river here are the lands of Fortick’s 
Grove (now Clonliffe College). The old 
mansion was originally inhabited by Tristram 
Fortick, Esq., a liberal citizen of Dublin, 
who left a bequest for an asylum for aged 
persons. This asylum exists in Denmark- 
street, Dublin, over the door of which a tablet 
tells of the generous donor, his name, resi¬ 
dence, and the year of his bequest. Fortick’s 
Grove wai for a long time the residence of 
the celebrated Frederick Jones, sometimes 
called “ Buck Jones,” from a little extrava¬ 
gance in his dress and manner. Jones was 
the well-known lessee of old Crow-street 
theatre, and it was to him that Wilson Croker, 
of the Admiralty, addressed his “ Familiar 
Epistles.” Many strange stories were cur¬ 
rent years ago concerning “Buck Jones,” 
but we have not time to enumerate them. 
Russell-street bridge, leading from the Cir¬ 
cular-road to Clonliffe, sometimes called 
Jones’ Bridge, was built by him, or at his 
instance. The road leading from the foot of 
Ballybough Bridge to the Drumcondra road 
still bears his name. A tragical affair 
occurred once, of which the mansion of Jones, 
at Fortick’s Grove, was the scene. One of his 
discharged or offended servants planned with 
others for a robbery of his master, but another 
of the servants who was made a confident 
of the intended robbery, and who agreed on 
the condition of a share in the plunder, got 
sorry, or turned what is called “ informer ” 
on the rest. A certain night and hour was 
appointed for entering and carrying off the 
booty, and the time selected was at an hour 
about midnight, when Jones’ business would 
have detained him in Crow-street at his 
theatre. Having been apprised, however, of 
what was intended, Jones secured the ser¬ 
vices of a few of the military from the Castle, 
placed them in convenient parts of the house 
on the night of the intended robbery, and 
awaited the signal which was to be given in 
answer to the robbers by their supposed con¬ 
federate within. The moment arrived at 
last, the whistle in answer was given by the 
informer within, the robbers entered, but 
not to plunder as they thought, but to be 
bayoneted. A sanguinary struggle took place 
between the robbers and the soldiery; three 
out of the gang were shot dead in resisting 
arrest, and the others were either wounded 
or taken prisoners. The three robbers who 
were shot are said to be buried at the foot of 
Jones’-road. Several years ago we were 
pointed out the spot, but we cannot vouch 
for the correctness of their burial-place. 

Jones had his theatre destroyed one night, 
the scenery was pulled down, and the house 
was set on fire by the gallery audience because 
he failed in producing a certain novelty he 
had promised. The said novelty, we believe, 
was a famous acting dog, which was to take 


the part of “ the Dog of Montargis.” The 
“ gods ” got the hint that he might have 
procured the dog in question if he liked, but 
that he would not give the owner the price 
demanded for its services. He appealed in 
vain to the enraged audience to desist and 
he would have it the following night, but 
they would not. The theatre was almost 
completely gutted, and the glory of Crow- 
street Theatre was said toj have departed 
after this affair. 

Fortick’s Grove was for many years unin¬ 
habited, until it was occupied by the revenue 
corps, and after their amalgamation with the 
constabulary it was again for some years un¬ 
tenanted, until bought by the present pos¬ 
sessors. 

For many years the construction of a road 
was talked of, across from Clonliffe, spanning 
the Tolka, and joining the Goose Green-road 
at Richmond. If this had been effected 
thirty years ago the northern suburbs would 
have much improved. Such a road would 
have a direct route from Mountjoy-square 
through Fitzgibbon-street, Russell-street, 
and thence over the river. Such a route 
would be most fashionable, and would lead 
in a direct line from the city to the country. 
Is it too late to think of it still, or does 
vested interest stand in the way ? Pshaw! 
If it would lead to the improvement of Dub¬ 
lin northwards the Corporation ought to do 
it in some time to come. The canal is already 
bridged, the road is blind, its continuation 
would give light and air and increased health 
to the city. 

In Richmond, at a place called Grace Park, 
we believe, the noted Major Swan once lived. 
The major was the same functionary who, in 
conjunction with Major Sirr, arrested Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, of ’98 memory. Swan 
in his old days became a rather generous 
personage it was said, and was well liked 
though formerly feared. Along the roadside 
in Richmond certain thorn bushes, with seats 
in them, used to be pointed out as the beg¬ 
gar’s, or robber’s, or watchman’s seat. We 
remember those old thorn bushes in our 
juvenile or school days, and in the daytime 
we sat in them. By constant use the branches 
were bent down and the surface became 
nearly as smooth as a cane-bottom. A 
nursery and gardens for many years have 
been cultivated by the Messrs. Farrell, seeds¬ 
men, and a Presentation Convent of Nuns, 
with schools attached, is of old standing in 
the neighbourhood. Some few old mansions 
are scattered through the district belonging 
to the last century, but their style of archi¬ 
tecture calls for no particular notice. 

Approaching the village of Drumcondra 
through the Richmond Road we pass below 
an ordinary-looking grey mansion, situated 
upon a hill. This is Clonturk House: it 
was once occupied by a Frenchman, or one 
of French descent, named DuvaL The 
ground around this mansion was a place of 
great resort by the pleasure-loving citizens 
of Dublin upwards of half a century ago. In 
1819 the enterprising Duval endeavoured to 
convert these grounds of Clonturk into a 
second Vanxhall Gardens, like what Yauxhall 
was when George was king. By the aid of 
mineral wells, artificial spas, into which 
sulphur, old nails, horse-shoes, and sundry 
things were thrown, he presented the citizens 
with drinks of a sort of chalybeate springs, 
artificially pleasant if not naturally pure. 
In addition, it had swing-swangs, merry-go- 
rounds, rockets, balloons, and sundry fire¬ 
works. Duval’s speculation went on well for 


a while, and Drumcondra Road was crowded 
on Sundays and holidays—became a sort of 
“ Strawberry Beds.” Duval had his day: the 
citizens had their pleasure; but everything 
did not go smooth,—fashion veered, and the 
glories of Clonturk departed. 

Belvidere House and grounds were once 
the residence of Lord Chancellor Lifford, a 
peer of the Irish Parliament in the last 
century. It is a red brick mansion, with 
many windows. Some people once averred 
that the mansion had got “ windows for every 
day in the year ”—a goodly number, indeed. 
It does not show that number in our time. 
This house was the residence for many years, 
also, of Sir Coghil Coghil, Bart., descended 
from a respectable and old Yorkshire family. 
A monument is in Drumcondra Church, in 
marble, with bust, in memory of Marmaduke 
Cogliill, a distinguished member of this 
family, who held many parliamentary offices, 
and who was at one time Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. In Belvidere lawn the first balloon 
that was seen in Ireland ascended with the 
celebrated Sadlier. 

The “Cat and Cage” is the name of a 
very old two-storey thatched tavern in Drum¬ 
condra village; it was kept by a Mr. Donnelly 
once, and -achieved a popularity in his day— 
say between thirty and forty years ago. It 
still exists. The signboard shows a hungry 
grimalkin striving to claw out a much- 
affrighted blackbird—shall we say a small 
crow. The name of the original artist is 
lost in the misty space of time. The several 
re-paintings have not added much to the 
artistic effects of the original, but serve to 
show a cat and cage. 

A little farther on is a building that tells 
by an inscription of an Alms House, with the 
date 1820. What became of the bequest? 
who holds the money ? The house stands, 
but there are no inmates for years in the 
terms of the charity. There are many chari¬ 
ties which require a looking after. A Special 
Commission, if instituted, might discover 
families in possession of income to which 
they have no right. 

This Alms House was for many years 
occupied as a local post-office and dispensary. 
In 1798 the house was garrisoned by the 
Government with a detachment of military, 
intended to intercept the Swords and Santry 
“ rebels,” and others northward, from joining 
their companions in Smithfield. 

We were told some years since, while 
making enquiries in this district, that the 
celebrated Lady Morgan, when Miss Sydney 
Owenson, lived for a while, or went to school, 
here. We traced up the “waif,” and we 
ascertained even more particulars; some are 
mentioned through other channels, and some 
more may see the light hereafter in a more 
collected form. 

All Hallows College dates its foundation 
from 1848. It is supposed that a religious 
foundation once existed centuries ago here. 
The old mansion that stands in the lawn of 
the College grounds was erected in the last 
century by the Earl of Charleville, we believe. 
It is a fine old stone-faced building. It was 
subsequently occupied by John Claudius 
Beresford, of Irish Rebellion memory, and 
who was credited with whipping the rebels 
on Marlborough Green, the site of the present 
Board of Education and National Schools. 
Thirty years ago, or less, it was occupied by 
Sir Guy Campbell, the then head officer of 
the Irish Constabulary Force. Since 1843 
the grounds are in possession of the directors 
of the Missionary College of All Hallows, 
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which was established for foreign missionary 
purposes. A Rev. Father Hand, a county 
Meath curate, was the founder. Many new 
buildings and wings have been added of late 
years, designed by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, archi¬ 
tect. Th* College is now an extensive 
establishment. 

Drumcondra churchyard is a historic spot. 
The citizens of Dublin, with few exceptions, 
are in ignorance of the noted men who are 
buried in this unfrequented graveyard. Be¬ 
fore the opening of Glasnevin churchyard, 
Drumcondra was much resorted to as a burial 
place for the city. The present church is a 
modern building, and its style calls for no 
notice; it is the plainest of the plain, and is 
desolate of all ornament. It was erected in 
the last century by the Coghill family. Among 
those huried of note in Drumcondra church¬ 
yard is James Gandon, the celebrated architect 
of the Custom House, the Four Courts, King’s 
Inns, a portion of the Irish Parliament House, 
Carlisle Bridge, and other works. Also, in 
the same grave, Captain Francis Grose, the 
celebrated antiquarian. Bather, we should 
say, that Gandon is in the grave of Grose, 
because the latter died many years previous 
to his friend the architect. They were bosom 
friends during life, so in death they were not 
divided. Francis Grose died in 1791; Gandon 
did not die until he had attained a ripe age 
thirty years later. The one flat slab covers 
both, but not one line of inscription is visible 
on the antiquarian’s tombstone to tell that 
the architect also lies below. This is bad 
treatment on the part of Dublin to its famous 
architect. No tombstone or inscription tells 
yet of his whereabouts, and yet how much 
does not the City of Dublin owe to his genius. 
Grose, the antiquarian, was the author of 
several antiquarian works, including England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and had proceeded a 
good way on the antiquities of Ireland at the 
period of his death. Grose was also a friend 
of Robert Burns, and the poet addressed 
some well-known lines to him. Gandon died 
in the village of Lucan, leaving one son and 
two daughters behind him. The probate of 
his will was proved under £14,000. Whether 
any of his children or descendants still live, 
we are unable to say. 

Thomas Furlong, the Irish poet and trans¬ 
lator of “Carolan’s Remains,” lies buried 
also in Drumcondra. The monument above 
his tomb was erected by the late James 
Hardiman, the author of a “ History of Gal¬ 
way,” and other works. 

There are some Bourbon refugees of the 
French revolution lying in Drumcondra 
graveyard, and noted oitizens and clergymen. 
A few old tombs too are scattered about, 
dating back two centuries, but nothing very 
ancient appears. 

A house or inn called the “Ivy Cabin” 
once existed in Drumoondra, kept by one 
Bacon; it was famous in the days when 
• Drumcondra had “ lashings of fun and lots 
of funeralsbut after Duval’s decline Drum¬ 
condra’s dead departed for the new Glasnevin, 
the “ Ivy Cabin ” existed only in name—few 
even now remember it. 

We drop the curtain now on the “ Memo¬ 
rials of Mud Island and its Environs,” hoping 
that our readers have enjoyed some little 
amusement if not instruction by our rambles. 
We will not say that in letting the “ drop ” 
fall we do not intend to make any further 
appearance on the little island stage where 
we have been exhibiting a little of the drama 
of the storied past. It is possible that we 
will yet have to make our appearance in an 


After-piece. Thoughts will come back to 
the memory, recollections will be recalled, 
and perhaps “ Mud Island ” will have yet a 
sequel. 


SEA BATHING. 

Enterprise should be the order of the day 
at those places by the sea side which are 
visited during the summer months. Such, 
however, is not the case “ at all, at all.” 
Owners of land, hotel keepers, and railway 
companies seem to be utterly lethargic both 
to their own interests and the wants of the 
public in this respect. The number of visitors, 
and the amount of money that annually passes 
away from the coast towns of Ireland to 
England, Scotland, and the Continent, muBt 
be very large indeed; and this reflection is 
the more irritating from the consideration 
that, the sea-coast towns and villages of this 
“ emerald isle ” afford every natural advan¬ 
tage, and would, if a due amount of art and 
enterprise were expended on them, not only 
detain hundreds of people who fly away to 
spend their holidays in other lands, but would 
attract visitors from other shores. If one 
tithe of the enterprize that has been bestowed 
on places in England, whose natural aspect 
would otherwise have been a mere desert, 
were brought to bear on almost any of our 
sea side places of resort, the result would be 
highly remunerative. Compare the aspect 
of an English and an Irish watering-place, 
and the former, when the season is over, may 
represent the aspect of the latter at the height 
of the season. Our sea-side places of resort 
are, on the whole, melancholy. People from 
the marts of commerce, lugubriously, as a 
solemn duty, leave for the shore in April or 
May, sneak about at the sea side for a month 
or so, and then, just when the English season 
has commenced, return from what seems a 
weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable sojourn,— 
unprofitable certainly to the resident trades¬ 
people of the place. 

It is true that in one or two instances this 
state of things has been reformed “ indiffer¬ 
ently well ” with us. But until it is “ re¬ 
formed altogether ” we cannot expect to 
witness much improvement. Our sea-side 
places of resort are decidedly melancholy 
even at the height of the season. Not be¬ 
cause of the climate, nor the scenery, nor the 
“ melancholy ocean,” as it has been termed 
(which, by the way, is far more black and 
melancholy on the east coast of England), 
but because of the absence—the almost utter 
absence—of the supply of the want for which 
a sea-side place of resort cannot thrive, in¬ 
deed can hardly exist, namely— sea-bathing. 

The establishment of this is the one thing 
needful. Whatever other institutions, amuse¬ 
ments, or recreations are necessary will natu¬ 
rally follow. It is positively astonishing to 
observe the almost entire absence of this one 
thing needful. Never need the residents of 
a sea-side town expect much improvement 
without it. Owners of building ground 
abutting on the sea will do well to bear in 
mind that without this sine qua non their land 
will remain unsold, and their houses unlet so 
long as this state of things lasts. What do 
people visit the sea side for ? and what are 
houses there sought after for hut with a view 
to the advantages of sea bathing ? Even the 
rudest appliances are, of course, better than 
nothing at all. But when these are removed, 
with a view to render the shore more sightly, 
—or, in fact, with whatever view,—land and 
house property in that place is sure to become 
dead, and the spot forsaken. What a short¬ 
sighted policy must actuate owners of building 
ground and houses at the shore to overlook 
this palpable need, the supply of which could 
have no other result but to add to the value 
of their property! We are not merely not 
advancing, but we are actually retrograding 
in this matter. Many places by the sea side, 
where, a short time ago, there used to be 
means for sea bathing, are now quite forsaken; 
the houses which then had tenants in them, 
while people were always ready to avail them¬ 
selves of a vacancy, have long been empty, 
and seem likely to remain so. New houses 


of more pretending appearance, which have 
been built, and for the sake of whose tenants 
(first catch your hare) the bathing gangways 
and sheds nave been removed, are also un¬ 
tenable, and seem likely long to remain so. 
The reason of this is quite obvious. Posi¬ 
tions by the sea are mainly dependent for 
their success on the principal reason why 
people go to live at the sea side, which is— 
that they may have sea bathing for them¬ 
selves and their families. True, it may not 
be the house-owner’s duty to provide it; but, 
at any rate, it is his interest to facilitate it. 
To destroy the means of obtaining it, and to 
prohibit it where his property abuts on the 
sea is to deteriorate his own property. We 
are sorry to see that the idea is becoming 
fashionable with landlords. It would be im¬ 
possible, after due consideration, that they 
should not perceive the reasonableness of 
provision for sea bathing and its intimate 
connection with the value of their property. 
To destroy the one is to deteriorate the other. 
The obstinate clinging to an idea, however, 
is fatal to improvement and prosperity. In 
these days it seems to be thought that houses 
must be built with the maximum of display 
and the Tninimnm of comfort. When will 
landlords be wise in this matter ? The sites 
for building to be let, which never do let, un¬ 
tenanted houses, the empty hotels, &c., at 
sea side places are preposterous. Nearly 
every other thing is provided for the people 
who are expected to come, but who don’t 
come, and no wonder, for there are no sea 
bathing facilities. If house and landowners, 
tradesmen, and hotel-keepers would invest 
the money annually wasted in empty houses 
and unsold land, by providing proper and 
capacious sea bathing places, the scene would 
be changed. 


THE PEOPLE’S PARK AT 
BALLYMENA. 

The People’s Park, Ballymena, was inaugu¬ 
rated on Tuesday evening with great eclat. 
The park is the gift of Sir Shafto Adair to 
the people of the town. It is situated a few 
minutes’ walk along the Ballymoney New 
Road, just a sufficient distance to have it well 
removed from the smoke and turmoil of the 
town. It covers a portion of beautifully un¬ 
dulating ground, and commands an exceed¬ 
ingly fine view for many miles around. It 
consists of forty-five acres, walled round by 
a substantial fence of masonry. The ground 
is in process of being laid out in plots for 
shrubs and trees, intersected with gravelled 
walks. There is also to be a pond or small 
lake covering one and a-half acres, and sunk 
to the depth of eleven feet, on east side of 
the park. Irrespective of the value of the 
ground, Sir Shafto has expended upwards 
of .£2,000 upon its fencing, draining, and 
ornamenting. On the whole, the gift is a 
princely one, and will form a pleasing retreat 
after the hours of labour for those engaged 
in mercantile or industrial pursuits. The 
park was formally opened by Sir Shafto in 
the presence of the Town Commissioners and 
many thousands of people. At night there 
was a grand display of fireworks, after which a 
rocession, headed by a large number of torch- 
earers, and accompanied by two bands of 
music, escorted Sir Shafto Adair from the 
park to his own castle, where the proceedings 
terminated. The utmost order and good 
feeling characterised the entire proceedings. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

At the bi-monthly meeting of the Belfast 
Harbour Commissioners on the 2nd inst., Mr. 
Patterson moved—“That an invitation be 
forwarded to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, asking them to 
meet in Belfast as soon as their engagements 
would permit.” The resolution was passed 
unanimously. It was explained that the 
Association would meet in Liverpool in the 
present year, and that possibly their arrange¬ 
ments were made for 1871, so that 1872 would 
he the earliest period at which they could 
visit Belfast. The last meeting in this town 
was in the year 1852. 
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NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
CORALSTOWN, CO. WESTMEATH. 

We give a lithographic illustration of a new 
Catholic church which is about to be erected 
at Coralstown, County Westmeath, from a 
design by Mr. J. P. Davis. The plan con¬ 
sists of nave, chancel, and sacristy under 
detached tower, communicating with the 
chancel by means of a cloister-porch. The 
church will be built of local stone, and will 
cost, when complete, about i>2,000. The 
extreme length is 108 ft.; the nave is 82 ft. 
wide, and the chancel is 24 ft. The tower 
will be about 80 ft. high to finial. The 
church is being built for the Rev. Thomas 
Allen, P.P., and the contract has been taken 
by Mr. F. Nulty, Mullingar. 

INTEREST IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Architecture is public property, made for 
free exhibition, and a subject in which all, 
without exception, are thoroughly interested. 
Our cities derive all their elegance from the 
style and finish of their buildings, public and 
private; hence the interest which every citi¬ 
zen has in the advancement of our art. It 
has great influence in forming the character 
of the community, and the substantial proofs 
it presents indicate the rank the nation at 
large assumes in the progress of civilsation. 
How contracted then is the view of this great, 
this comprehensive subject, taken by the ma¬ 
jority of persons, referring its study to the 
comparatively limited circle of those practis¬ 
ing it as an art, as alone interesting to them. 

The two subordinate arts of Painting and 
Sculpture are founded exclusively on certain 
laws of taste, about which the uninitiated are 
not necessarily concerned. The observer sees 
and discriminates, according to the amount 
of natural or acquired judgment possessed 
by him. He feels admiration or displeasure, 
as his peculiar taste or fancy dictates ; but 
he never dreams for an instant of remedying 
the defects painted or chiselled out before nim; 
the work of art is, in his eyes, an irremediable 
failure of the artist, and there is the end of it. 

Not so with architecture; every man sees 
remedies for the defects he observes. In 
fact, with regard to it each individual is 
capable of forming an opinion, guided by that 
practical judgment which is more or less in¬ 
herent in all, and is not confined to the human 
race, but appertains as well to the birds and 
beasts. Man may relish the passing view of 
a fine art production, as such, but there is a 
great deal in the observance of architectural 
design in which he feels more intimately in¬ 
terested ; because, on this subject, he knows 
what he wants, and, therefore, understands 
himself. 

In fact the useful and the beautiful are 
blended together in every truly architectic 
composition ; and he who feels not the inspir¬ 
ation of one, is sure to know the existence of 
the other; for the reason that the mind that 
is not theoretical, is practical; or it is void. 
Proportion in a building suggests itself to 
the most common mind. Everyone can tell 
whether a room is too low for its length and 
breadth, although a definite knowledge of 
proportion’s laws may be wholly absent. So 
with every feature of that room; its door, 
windows, cornice, and plinth. All know in¬ 
tuitively what the want is, although unable 
to compose for themselves. Many instances 
have there been of designs which looked 
perfectly satisfactory on paper, being very 
satisfactory when built; to the extent of 
obliging the owner to have recourse to very 
extensive alterations and improvements; and 
many, too many, which it were better had been 
pulled down altogether and designed anew. 

Who, then, are interested in architecture ? 
We answer,— all ; and desire that every item 
of information which bears upon the subject 
should be worthy of attention; and every 
publication devoted to the disquisition and 
promotion of it, should meet with a patronage 
as universal as its applicability to the wants 
and comforts of mankind* 
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[It is to be distinctly understood that although we give place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.} 


THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

The spirit of decay has breathed 
Along these wasted walls, 

And on their ruins heavily 
Time's sullen footstep falls; 

Around the temple's crumbling pride 
The folding lry twines, 

And the grey moss has gathered o'er 
Their desolated shrines. Anon. 

Sir,—A graphic description of the Drumbo 
Round Tower, in the North of Ireland, written 
to Sir William Wilde by Mr. J. Darling, lately 
appeared in the leading Belfast daily paper 
(Northern Whig), in which your journal is 
referred to as “ deserving of the thanks of all 
Celtic scholars, for aiding to revive the Round 
Tower controversy.” Your readers must en¬ 
dorse the sentiments here expressed, for 
nothing calculated to supply additional infor¬ 
mation on those ancient edifices has escaped 
your notice; and I am personally indebted to 
you for giving extracts, from time to time, of 
my letters published in a local journal. It is 
needless to recapitulate in gloho the argu¬ 
ments that I have so often advanced in 
favor of the Pagan origin of our Irish Round 
Towers, supported, as they are, by the over¬ 
whelming evidence adducible from Scripture, 
profane history, and tradition. I therefore 
refer to another point, only cursorily glanced 
at by Irish archaeologists, viz., the existence 
of Round Towers in Scotland in every re¬ 
spect conformable with the buildings in this 
country, proving that Caledonia, too, can 
lay claim to the Eastern connection on 
which I based my proof, establishing the 
origin, design, and uses of the Round Towers 
in both countries, and that the Pictish nation 
possessed memorials which, to the present 
day, remain living monuments of the Eastern 
associations, which I have so long laboured 
to show indubitably settle this great question. 
That the worship of Baal prevailed in Scot¬ 
land, abundant proofs testify. Vestiges of 
his superstition still remain in the Highlands, 
where the Beltain, or first of May, is observed, 
as in Ireldnd, by kindling fires on the hills 
and indulging in all kinds of diversions. 
When the Romans invaded these islands, the 
Druids fled from Britain not only into Ire¬ 
land, but to all parts of Scotland, and ex¬ 
pressed surprise at finding races in both 
Erinn and Caledonia who observed the 
festival in honour of Belinus. In an archi¬ 
tectural point of view, the Druidic temples 
differ so much from the atmh khaneh , 
or round tower of the Persians, and similar 
buildings erected by the Eastern nations, 
that I need merely refer to the absurdity of 
drawing an analogy, for none whatever exists. 
The magnificent remains at Stonehenge and 
other places where this worship was conducted I 
in all its grandeur, verify the difference; and 
that, according to the Druidical creed, “it was 
unlawful to build, temples to the gods, or to 
worship them within walls and under roofs.” 
Consequently, the Druids did not build the 
Scottish Round Towers; and, if not, they 
were erected by the same race that built the 
Eastern and Irish edifices. That brilliant 
Scotchman, Sir James Mackintosh, acknow¬ 
ledges that our antiquity is far greater than 
that of Scotland, and does not deny that our 
Celtic forefathers introduced their religion, 
manners, and customs into that country. 
One thing is evident, that we understood the 
principles of masonry and building three 
thousand years ago. This knowledge was 
derived from the East; and, as I shall prove, 
the Round Tower of Abernethv, in Scotland, 
demonstrates this more conclusively than 
even our Irish buildings. The noaehida , or 
first masons, built a tower in the Vale of 
Shinar; but we know little of its architec¬ 
tural proportions, save that it was the proto¬ 
type of the sun temples erected afterwards. 
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But it was reserved for Solomon to build a 
splendid temple for the worship of Jehovah; 
and we find the idolaters of surrounding 
nations attempting in many respects to vie 
with the Bupenor architecture and workman¬ 
ship of the great temple. In 1 Kings vi. we 
read that Solomon’s Temple had several 
chambers, with winding stairs leading up to 
them; and the porches were supported by 
pillars. He also made a molten sea, which 
stood upon twelve oxen—“three looking 
toward the north, and three looking toward 
the west, and three looking toward the south, 
and three looking toward the east,”—all 
symbolic of sacrifice and facing the cardinal 
points. The connexion here between the 
symbolic number four in Solomon’s Temple 
and the cardinal point apertures in the 
Round Towers is remarkable. But as to 
the Abemethy Tower: it is 75 ft. in height, 
and 48 ft. in circumference at the base. 
The strongest architectural analogy with 
Solomon’s Temple are the four windows near 
the top, which are equi-distant, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, 2 ft. 2 in. in breadth, and each is 
supported by two small pillars . At the 
bottom are the rows of stone which served 
for the basis of a pedestal. It resembles the 
Round Tower at Swords, minus the conical 
cap. The Round Tower of Brechin in For¬ 
farshire, is 100 feet high. It has the conical 
top like the Antrim and Ardmore towers in 
Ireland, and is 47 ft. in circumference. The 
thickness of the walls of both towers is 8 ft. 

6 in.—a strong proof of their Eastern origin. 
The door of entrance in the former faces the 
north;—the north was the place of sacrifice; 
the great high place was the place of sacrifice. 
We find Solomon reproved (2 K in gs) for 
sacrificing and burning incense in high places 
—these high places (or towers) doubtlesa 
were the buildings erected by him for his 
idolatrous wives;—and that a connexion exists 
between Solomon and the towers the old piece 
of sculpture adjacent to the Ardmore Tower, 
Waterford, testifies. The wise king is repre¬ 
sented sitting on his throne with sword in 
hand deciding the women’s quarrel about the 
living child; while near that again is a sculp¬ 
ture representing Adam and Eve with an 
apple over their heads; and also another 
showing a Jewish sacrifice. Beside the 
Brechin tower stands an old cathedral—a 
handsome Gothic pile—the steeple of which 
is 120 feet high, square and embattled. We 
have here the embattled steeple in close 
proximity, in Scotland as in Ireland, an 
additional guard to the treasure house, as at 
Swords, Cashel, Kilkenny, Ac. One thing i* 
evident, that the various arguments I have 
time after time brought forward receive fur¬ 
ther confirmation from the only two round 
towers in Scotland. They correspond in 
every respect. The architecture, the cubic 
metre, and the ecclesiastical associations 
form another link in the chain of evidence 
substantiating the Eastern connexion; and 
the more minutely we examine into the origin, 
use, and design of the round towers, the more 
will we be convinced, with Dr. O'Connor, 
that a connexion existed between this country 
and remote parts of the East from the earliest 
times. These are interesting facts to the 
archaeologist, and should lead to enquiry, 
which, I am happy to say, is daily culminating 
towards the truthful climax on which I base 
the scriptural, historic, and traditional evi¬ 
dence that can alone solve the difficulties of 
the Round Tower question. The Irish towers 
have heretofore afforded me pibulutn for the 
great argument; but the additional light 
diffused from the Land o’ Cakes proves that I 
have not been pursuing a chimerical opinion; 
that the regal grandeur, the gorgeous cere¬ 
monialism, and the idolatrous orgies asso¬ 
ciated with Phoenician rule in Ireland had 
their counterpart in Scotland; and the sun¬ 
worshipping tribes can still point to the supre¬ 
macy of their worship and rule on Caledonian 
soil; while the Round Towers of Abemethy 
and Brechin remain as solemn grey-worn 
preachers of the pristine glory and follv 
which has passed away for ever, and left 
nothing behind but those two solitary monu¬ 
ments to record the sway they exercised over 
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the isle. Hoping soon to be privileged with 
inserting another letter, I remain, sir, yours, 
Caleb Palmer. 
Ashbrook, Rahenv, Aug. 1, 1870. 

P.S.—By scriptural and historical proof 
all difficulties are cleared up. Get a refe¬ 
rence Bible. The parallel passages make 
everything as clear as sunbeams that they 
were sun temples and astrological watch- 
towers, the platform on which the prophets 
or high priests of Baal went through their 
incantations, sorceries, and divinations. Now 
refer to Deuteronomy xii., 8, 4: the true 
worshipper is to overthrow the altars and 
break the pillars, and bum the groves with 
fire. Then the parallel passage is Numbers 
xxxiii., 52, to destroy their high places. Kefer 
to analogous passages and yon will find the 
sun-worshipping kings of Judah are to be 
destroyed. Mark what the prophet Isaiah 
says of watch towers in the 21st chapter and 
5th verse; parallel passage, Daniel v., 5. 
Here we find the archaeological watch tower 
connected with dread visions; and Isaiah xxi., 
8, speaking of the watch towers, refers to 
parallel passages (Habakuk ii. 1)—the watch 
tower is here also mentioned in connection 
with visions of the Chaldean sun-worshippers. 
In Psalm xviii. the royal psalmist, speak¬ 
ing of God, says He is his rock and high 
tower. Again, historic proof — Josephus 
records that Daniel the prophet, when he 
confounded the astrologers, built a tower at 
Ecbatana (and in his time—700 years after¬ 
wards—it was quite perfect), and that a 
priest resided in it, and a lamp was always 
kept burning in the front of it, and that the 
kings of Media and Persia were buried in it. 
See how this accords with our Irish Round 
Towers—the skeletons that have been found 
in them facing north and south. The very 
names of the towers settle the question.— 
Ard-more signifies the great high place; Ard- 
fert the high place that persons are brought 
to; Rhe-fert the royal burial ground (they 
buried them under the high altar where the 
celestial fire continually burnt); Clon-fert or 
cluan the holy place, fert brought to Cluan; 
Dalkin the holy place at Dalkin, Clondalkin; 
Kildare, the burial place where the celestial 
fire burnt for ages; Donaghmore the great 
castle on the ford. The plan of embalming 
kings, and having a lamp celestial burning 
always in the vault to scare away evil spirits, 
is traditionally kept up to this very hour. 
Those kings of Judah were kings and high 
priests. Now Cormac, King of Cashel, was 
both king and bishop in the ninth century. 
Ard-magh signifies the place of sacrifice; 
Baal had seven great altars—see how the 
seven churches take their place. The fignres 
of serpents and wolves on old temples in the 
Eastern and Western world were sacred to 
the sun-worshippers: they worshipped the 
large brazen serpent—hence the origin of 
St. Patrick driving the serpents out of Ire¬ 
land. The old song says:— 

Long life to St. Patrick; I’m sorry he’s dead. 

For he was a saint so clever. 

He banished the frogs all Into the bogs. 

And kicked out the ” sarpints " for ever. 

Herod, the sun-worshipper, who lived in the 
first century, built round towers for that 
special purpose, Josephus records. For the 
mystic bearing of the four cardinal points 
they are connected with sacrifice (see Num¬ 
bers ii.), all looking to the pillar for guidance 
and safety; and Ezekiel i. is also connected 
with Chaldean visions. C. P. 

No memory of Its former state. 

No record of its fame, 

A broken wall, a fallen tower, 

A half-forgotten name; 

A gloomy shadow on the wave, 

And silence deep as In the grave. 

Oh! better that the ivy wreath 
Should clothe the mouldering tower, 

Than it should be a place of strength. 

For passion and for power. 

AU glory to those stem old times, 

But leave them to their minstrel rhymes. 

LE.L 


INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,—W ill you, with your usual kindness 
towards the profession, be pleased to publish 
in your next issue of the Irish Builder the 


names, addresses , and dates of entrance of all 
members, graduates, and associates of the 
Institute of Civil r Engineers, Ireland ? This 
will be a very useful and necessary piece of 
information to young aspirants to the honor, 
some of whom now (and not without reason) 
think the association defunct. If I mistake 
not, a formidable array of good men and true 
will thus come to light, some of whom are 
now exploring in the jungles of tropical India, 
the frozen “ savannees ” of Canada, and the 
vast pampas of Brazil and South America.— 
Your’8 faithfully, 

Asso. Inst. C. E., Enol. 
Bagenalstown, Aug. 6, 1870. 

[We gladly comply with the request made 
by our correspondent. The following is the 
last published list.] 

List of Members and Associates , Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

1861 Haughton. Rev. S., M.D.,40, Trinity Cellege, Dublin. 

1861 Robinson, Rev. T. R., Armagh. 

MEMBER*. 

1856 Anderson, W., Erith, Kent, S.E. 

1808 Andrews, James, Sunnyside, Bray. 

1805 Bailey, John, 8, Blackhall-place. 

1801 Barton, James, Dundalk. 

1865 Beatty, John, India. 

1862 Blaktston, Mathew, Westminster, London, S.W. 

1836 Burgoyne, F M. Sir J.F., Fortifications Office, London. 
1847 Burtchaell, Peter. Larchfleld, Kilkenny. 

1854 Byrne, Edward, India, and 16, Lower Mount-street 
1865 Clark, G. K. Public Works Department Lucknow, India. 
1865 Cooke, Theodore, Poona, Bombay. 

1861 Cotton, C. P. t 36, Westland row. 

1860 Crawford, Robert, Westminster, London, S.W. 

1869 Cox, William. S., Cecil-street, Limerick. 

1863 Dillon, James, 17, Kildare-street 

1862 Dodd, George. 

1847 Downing, Samuel. LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

1868 Duuscoaibe, Clement Town Hall, Croydon, Surrey. 

1869 Denham, J. W., 30, Merrion-square. 

1836 Farrell, J B., Wexford. 

1865 Flerayng, B. F., 16, Westland-row. 

1847 Frith, R. H., 19. Dawson-street. 

1865 Gale, Richard. 9, Lower Sackvllle-street 
1862 Gibson, J. W., Staple ton-place, Dundalk. 

1861 Going, T. H., Civil Engineer’s office. Railway, Madras. 
1849 Gray. R. A , Palmerston Villas, Rathmines. 

1857 Greene, J. B., 6, Ely-place. 

1835 Griffith, Sir Richard, Bart, 2, Fitzwliliam-place. 

1869 Grubb, Howard, 14, L«ilister-road. Rathmines. 

1861 Harty, Marcus, Drogheda Railway Terminus. 

1862 Haughton, Samuel W., Carlow. 

1845 Heinans, G. W., Westminster Chambers. London. 

1845 Hill, John, County Surveyor’s office. Ennis. 

1866 Johnston, Henry, 160, Leinster-road, Rathmines. 

1858 Kelly, James, Koorkee, Bombay. 

1868 Kennau, James, Fishamble street 

1847 Larcora, Major-General Sir T. A. 

1856 Lewis, William, II, Nelson-street 
1856 Lyons, M E, VeraCruz. 

1836 Mallet, Robert. Westminster Chambers, London. 

1865 Mann. 1. J., Port and Docks Office. Dublin. 

1848 Manning, Robert, Board of Works Office. 

1865 Maxwell. W J., Arlington-piace, Manchester. 

1860 M’l>onuell, Alexander, St. John’s, Island Bridge. 

1847 Merrey, W. G., Blessington. 

1862 Mobcrly, Charles H , Erith, Kent 

1866 Morris, T B., India and Sandymount. 

1847 Mullins, M. B., 18, Fitzwilliam-square. 

1866 Napier, Charles G , Mallow. 

1845 Neville, John, Jocclyn-street, Dundalk. 

1856 Osborne, R. B, Philadelphia U.S. 

1861 Price, James, Broadstene Railway Terminus. 

1865 Price, W. H.. Kurrachee, India 

1861 Smythe, J , jun.. Mllltown, near Banbridge. 

1835 St. Lcger, N K., The Mall, Sligo. 

1867 Stoney, Biudon B.. Port and Docks Office, Dublin. 

1864 Stoney, F. G., India, 

1868 Stoney, E. W , C.E. Office, Railway, Madras. 

1845 Tariant, Charles, Wsterford. 

1844 Tate, Alexander, 2, Queen's Elms, Belfast. 

1867 Taylor, Colonel M , Oldcourt, Harold's Cross. 

1866 Townsend, Edward, Queen’s College, Galway. 

1660 Tutbill, R. R., Navigation Office, Newry. 

1868 Thomson, James, 17, University-square, Belfast 
1885 Vignolea, Charles, Westminster. London. 

1865 Waller, G. A., 91, Pembroke-road. 

1862 Walpole, Thomas, Windsor Ledge, Monkstown. 

ASSOCIATES. 

1869 Apjohn, J. H., Public Works Department India. 

1666 Callwell, Robert 25, Herbert-place. 

1862 Crosthwait, T. P. S.. India, and Fltzwilliam-sqnare. 

1861 Fitzgerald, Thomas. 3, Beresford-place. 

1861 Geogiiegan, Charles, 2u2, Great Bruuswick-street. 

1862 Hannan, Hon. L H King, Newcastle, Ballymahon. 

1868 Martin, Thomas, North Wail. 

1867 Manin, Charles E, 12, Fitwilllam-place. 

1869 Moore, Joseph Henry, 18 Sidney-street Manchester. 

1861 Patterson, Benjamin T., 17, Kildare-street 
1*65 Quirke, Eugene, 179, Strand-road, Merrion. 

1863 Stephens, John C , 4, Blackhall-place. 

1867 Strype, William G., Drogheda. 

1867 Woodward, Richard C., Brisbane, Queensland. 


NAILS FOR OUTDOOR WORK. 

Evert one is familiar with the fact that a 
piece of rusty iron, rapped in cotton or linen 
cloth, soon destroys the texture of the fabric. 
A rusty nail, for example, if laid upon a few 
rags, will soon produce large holes in them, 
or it will, at least, render every point that it 
touches so rotten that the cloth will readily 
fall to pieces at these points, and holes will 


be produced by the slightest hard usage. 
Iron, during the process of rusting, tends to 
destroy any vegetable fibre with which it may 
be in contact. This explains, to a certain 
extent, the rapid destruction of the wood 
that surrounds the nails used in outdoor 
work, whereby the nail is soon left in a hole 
much larger than itself, and all power of 
adhesion is lost. Part of this effect is, no 
doubt, due to the action of water and air, 
which creep along the surface of the nail by 
capillary attraction and tend to produce 
rottenness in the wood as well as oxidation 
in the iron. But when we compare an old 
nail hole with a similar hole that has been 
exposed during an equal time, but filled with 
a wooden pin instead of an iron nail, we find 
that the wood surrounding the wooden pin 
has suffered least, and we may, therefore, 
fairly attribute a destructive action to the 
rusting of the iron. It might, at first sight, 
be supposed that, as the oxide of iron is more 
bulky than the pure iron, the hole would be 
filled more tightly and the nail held more 
firmly to its place. But, although this effect 
is produced in the first instance, yet the de¬ 
struction of the woody fibre and the pulveri¬ 
zation of the oxide soon overbalance it, and 
the nail becomes loose. Of course, the iron 
itself being also destroyed, its strength is 
diminished, and we have, therefore, a double 
incentive for preventing or diminishing the 
action that we have described. The only 
way to prevent this action is to cover the nail 
with some substance that will prevent oxida¬ 
tion. This might be done by tinning, as is 
common with carpet-tacks. Coating them 
with oil or tallow would be efficient if the act 
of driving did not remove the protecting 
matter entirely from a large portion of the 
surface. But, even then, it will be found 
that the oil or fat is stripped off the point, 
and gathered about the head in such a way 
to prevent the entrance of air and moisture 
into the hole. The most efficient way to coat 
nails with grease is to heat them to a point 
sufficient to cause the grease to smoke, and 
then pour the grease over them, stirring 
them about in a pot or other vessel. When 
the nails are hot, the melted grease will 
attach itself to them more firmly than it 
would have done if they were cold—indeed, 
so firmly that it will require actual abrasion 
of the metal to separate it. In erecting 
fences, laying plank or board sidewalks and 
the like, it becomes an important matter to 
secure the nails against the influence that we 
have mentioned, and yet the work must he 
done rapidly and cheaply. Nails may be 
readily prepared as described, or they may 
simply be dipped in oil or paint at the moment 
when they are driven it. In cases where it is 
not advisable to paint the whole fence, it is a 
good plan to touch the head of every nail with 
a brush dipped in oil or paint of the same color 
as old wood. 


DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE. 

The following notice has been served on the 
Town Clerk:— 

NOTICK UNDER 10 AND 11 VIC., OAP. 84. 

Dublin, August 12, 1870. 

“ Sir, — I hereby give you notice on my own behalf, 
and on behalf of other ratepayers of Dublin, that 1 
object to the notice purporting to be signed by you, 
which appeared for the first time in the newspapers 
of thia morning, as an insufficient and unsatisfactory 
compliance with the requirements of the 10th and 
11th Vic., cap. 84, inasmuch- as it omits to inform 
the ratepayers of the full extent of their powers under 
that Act of Parliament. 

’’And 1 now call upon yon to publish within the 
time and in the manner required by the act a notice 
in which the ratepayers will be informed—1. That 
they are empowered to express an opinion on the re¬ 
solution adopted by the Town Council by signing a 
remonstrance against it should they think fit; and 
2. That it* a majority of those entitled to vote at the 
elections of members of the Town Council so remon¬ 
strate within one month from the 8th of August 
inst—the date of the confirmation of this resolution— 
then the Council cannot proceed to carry it into 
effect.—Your obedient servant, 

“John M‘Evoy. 

“W. J. Henry, Esq.” 
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LAW. 

CORK SUMMER ASSIZES. 

(Before Judge Keogh and a Special Jury.) 

Evans v. M'Swiney .—This was an action 
brought by Mr. Evans, builder, of Cork, 
against the Very Rev. Canon M'Swiney, 
P.P., Crosshaven, for the recovery of a sum 
of £403, due for work done by plaintiff for 
defendant. A sum of £178 5s. was lodged in 
court by defendant as a full discharge for the 
work done by plaintiff. 

Mr. O’Brien opened the pleadings, and Mr. 
Clarke, Q.C., stated the case. The rev. de¬ 
fendant in the early part of last year deter¬ 
mined to build a new parish church, and for 
that purpose procured a design from the 
eminent ecclesiastical architect, Mr. Welby 
Pugin. Among other contractors, the plain¬ 
tiff tendered for the execution of the work, 
and his tender was accented at £2,869. In 
the progress of the building a dispute arose 
as to the nature of a certain item of the work, 
and thus described in the specification:— 
“ 859 yards superficial, extra only on masonry 
walling, for facing with hammer-dressed 
limestone, in random courses varying from 
4 in. to 8 in. in height, well bonded with 
rubble backing.” The real question in dis¬ 
pute was as to the meaning of these words. 
The foreman in charge of the works was 
directed as to the performance of this parti¬ 
cular item of the specification by Mr. Barnett, 
who represented the architect, and proceeded 
to execute it, when it was discovered that, as 
interpreted on behalf of the rev. defendant, 
the work would cost 15s. per yard, while by 
executing it in the manner in which it was 
understood in Cork, and understood by the 
plaintiff, it could be done for 7s. 6d. a yard, 
as per contract. The meaning to be given 
to this part of the specification would, how¬ 
ever, depend wholly upon the direction of 
skilled opinion. As counsel was instructed, 
plaintiff had expressed himself satisfied to 
leave the matter to the arbitration of Mr. 
Pugin, who consented to act, but the rev. de¬ 
fendant refused the offer of mediation, and 
the negotiations broke ofl. Counsel in con¬ 
clusion suggested that there was still time to 
leave the matter to settlement by arbitration 
by some two respectable builders of the city. 

His lordship asked whether Mr. Pugin was 
in Cork ? 

Mr. Exham—No, my lord. We received a 
telegram from him offering to come if he got 
£100. With respect to Mr. Clarke’s sugges¬ 
tion that the matter be referred to arbitration, 
he should refuse to abide by it. His client 
had had to endure imputations thrown upon 
him outside, and had come into court to 
vindicate himself from them. 

Mr. Clarke—Very well; let us proceed. 
But I must say that the rev. canon may be a 
very good theologian, but he is a very bad 
architect. He has now taken the execution 
of the work into his own hands, having got 
rid of his architect; but he shows an igno¬ 
rance of aesthetics. He commenced to build 
with small regular courses, and now over that 
he has random work formed of large stones. 

Canon M‘Swiney—You shall see that here¬ 
after. 

Mr. Clarke—“ Hereafter!” Oh I my lord, 
I submit that that is an attempt at intimida¬ 
tion. (Laughter.) 

The plaintiff was examined, and deposed 
to having written to Mr. Barnett, when he 
found what was being done, stating that the 
work required was of a much more expensive 
kind than that mentioned in the specification. 
Mr. Barnett replied that the work done was 
only of the character required by the bill of 
quantities, adding that he could not recom¬ 
mend Canon M‘Swiney to be satisfied with 
any other. Plaintiff further deposed to a 
conversation in which Mr. Pugin said to 
Canon M'Swiney that a “ random work ” was 
in England of a distinct character to what it 
was in Ireland. The bill of measurements 
which was prepared by Mr. Cleere, the sur¬ 
veyor who originally made out the bill of 
quantities, correctly describes the work as 
executed—“facing to rubble masonry with 


limestone in regular courses.” What he 
understood to be specified in the bill of 
quantities was random work, built in courses, 
of stones varying from 4 in. to 8 in., which 
were to be dressed with the hammer by the 
mason as the work proceeded, and not with 
the chisel by a stonecutter on the “ banker”; 
he had priced it accordingly at 7s. 6d. per 
yard superficial as an extra on the rubble 
backing, which was priced at 7s. 6d. per yard 
cube. He had charged for the work as done 
15s. per yard—a fair price. When the dis¬ 
pute first arose he proposed to submit the 
matter to the arbitration of Sir John Benson 
or any other architect, which Canon M‘Swiney 
refused. When Mr. Pugin came to Cork he 
decided that plaintiff was right, remarking— 
“ what would defendant say if contractor 
completed the building and sent in his bill 
for several hundred pounds for this extra 
work.” He also asked to have the matter 
left in his hands to decide, to which plaintiff 
consented, but defendant would not. Ulti¬ 
mately, Mr. Pugin made an offer to plaintiff 
to finish the work as it is now being done— 
i. e., in full random work, and with larger 
material, the beds and joints being squared, 
at 10s. per yard : consented to this. Barnett 
dictated the memorandum in which this pro¬ 
position was made; this was afterwards re¬ 
jected by the defendant. 

In reply to Mr. Exham—I did not see the 
specification before I commenced the work; 
I do not know that the specification contained 
the proviso that everything was to be “ the 
best of its kind,” or that the employer in de¬ 
fault of the execution of the work by the con¬ 
tractor, was to complete it at his expense. 
Witness was closely examined with respect 
to the details of the contract. In reply to 
the jury, witness said he got the specification 
only after he had been accepted as contractor, 
but did not read it; the only specification 
furnished was in the form of items supplied 
in the bill of quantities. 

Mr. Henry Hill, architect, deposed to the 
character of the work executed by plaintiff 
below the plinth, which was ashlar masonry 
in regular courses, slightly varying in height, 
with rock face and square chiselled beds; 
would be moderate at a cost of 15s. per yard; 
his own calculation was 15s. 9d.; he con¬ 
sidered the language of the specification to 
be technically incorrect as a description of 
the work which defendant required; any 
builder would understand what is known as 
“ random work,” each course of which might 
be called a “ random course." 

Messrs. Hargrave, Roddy, Hunter, M‘Mul- 
len, Barnard, and O’Neill deposed to the 
character of the work done by plaintiff, which 
was regular coursed ashlar; had never heard 
work described in the terms of the specifica¬ 
tion, but would understand it to mean random 
work; what has been done was cheap at 15s. 
per yard. 

Mr. Henry Cleere, surveyor, Belfast, de¬ 
posed to having measured the work; had no 
specification, but notes written on drawings; 
had correctly described the work as executed; 
it was not “random” nor random-coursed 
work, nor was it hammered, but ashlar in 
regular courses; the beds and joints being 
chiselled square, the price charged was 
fair and reasonable. With reference to the 
item for excavation in shaley rock, had found 
that all the cutting for foundations was in 
rock; Is. 6d. per yard was a fair price for 
this work, which included moving; in the 
bill of quantities “ excavation ” was specified 
without mentioning the nature of the ground 
to be sunk, this the contractor had priced 
at fid. per yard including removal; in the 
absence of any further description “ excava¬ 
tion ” would mean sinking in earth or clay— 
not rock; it would be unreasonable to ask a 
contractor to cut through rock at this rate or 
under the circumstances ; the cutting in rock 
was at a depth below the contract line. 

Mr. O’Neill recalled, and corroborated 
statement of last witness as to the sinking in 
rock for all the foundations, &c. 

His Lordship, before the case went any 
further, suggested that the difference be¬ 
tween the amount lodged in court and the 


amount claimed by the plaintiff should be 
lodged in court, and so settle the case. 

This course was declined on the part of 
the defendant. 

Mr. Exham, in stating the case for the de¬ 
fence, commented on the course pursued by 
the plaintiff in revising the estimate without 
looking at the specification. After referring 
to the facts of the case, Mr. Exham went on 
to say that when there was a disagreement 
about the work between the plaintiff and the 
defendant, it was agreed by Canon M‘Swiney 
to leave it to arbitration, and the arbitrator 
was to be Mr. Pugin. But when it was re¬ 
ferred to Mr. Blake, the plaintiff’s solicitor, 
he altered the agreement, and added to it a 
clause to the effect that, “ whereas disputes 
had arisen with regard to the price of extra 
work done by Mr. Evans at the direction of 
Canon M‘Swiney.” Now, the question that 
was to be referred to Mr. Pugin was not at 
all in reference to extra work, but to the 
terms of the specification. Mr. Copinger, the 
solicitor of the defendant, objected to that 
statement, and then Mr. Blake refused to let 
the matter go to Mr. Pugin at all for arbitra¬ 
tion, so that it was not the fault of the de¬ 
fendant that the matter was not settled out¬ 
side court. 

Mr. Barnett, Mr. Welby Pugin’s represen¬ 
tative, was examined, and deposed that he 
believed that Mr. Evans didn’t understand 
the particular item of the specification in 
dispute; and although he did not feel himself 
competent to express an opinion as to the 
value of the work, he believed that 7s. fid. 
er yard was not sufficient to pay for what 
ad been executed. He considered that the 
contractor was bound to excavate through 
rock without being allowed anything extra. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clarke—5 confess 
that I have found it rather hard to please 
Canon M'Swiney; Mr. Evans’s work was 
really good; the defendant was commander- 
in-chief of the works always (a laugh). The 
witness then explained the reason that Mr, 
Pugin didn’t come here was that he had been 
doing work for the church during the past 
three years, and had never been paid a 
penny. 

His Lordship said that was an exceedingly 
proper explanation, and it was not fair to a 
man in Mr. Pugin’s eminent position to have 
his reputation frittered away by stating that 
he would not attend as a witness unless he 
got a hundred pounds. It appeared now 
that Mr. Pugin had very good reason for not 
coming. 

His Lordship also read a letter received by 
the plaintiff’s solicitor from Mr. Pugin, in 
which he stated that he had been engaged 
for the last three years working for Mr. 
M'Swiney and could not obtain any money 
from him; that he had been offered £50, 
which would about pay for the paper used; 
and that he wished to have nothing to do with 
the matter. 

Mr. Exham said he didn’t mean to convey 
that Mr. Pugin wanted £100 for his evi¬ 
dence. 

His Lordship said that certainly was what 
was conveyed. 

Messrs. Walker and Simon Kenefick, 
builders, examined for the defendant—Had 
both tendered for the work; understood the 
work specified to be the same as that exe¬ 
cuted ; had priced this item at 4s. per yard 
superficial. 

Mr. Gilbert Cockburn, builder, and Mr. 
Arthur Dudgeon, surveyor, both of Dublin, 
examined to show that the work executed 
and claimed for as “ extra ” was work which 
they should consider he should have done 
under the specification; they considered the 
price of 7s. 6d. per yard sufficient to pay for 
what had been done; the excavation through 
rock they considered plaintiff should do 
under his contract at fid. per yard cube. 

In cross-examination both admitted that 
they had not seen the work. 

Rev. Denis Canon M ( Swiney, defendant, 
examined by Mr. Exham, Q.C.—Mr. Evans’ 
original tender was £4,000, and it was re¬ 
duced to £2,799; went to the site with Mr. 

I Evans; saw two stones there placed together; 
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saw the rough face upon the stone, and re¬ 
marked, “ Surely, that is not hammer- 
dressed Messrs. Evans and Barnett said it 
was in accordance with the specification; I 
then gave in, and did not further interfere, 
except to object to the pitching in one in¬ 
stance ; I never directed anyone to complain 
about the chiselling of the joints ; they were 
chiselled; all the stones were dressed on the 
ground; met Mr. Evans and Mr. Barnett at 
the work, and Mr. Barnett then expressed 
bis judgment that the work Mr. Evans had 
done was according to specification; Mr. 
Evans said it was more expensive than what 
be was bound to do; Mr. Evans proposed to 
leave the question between us to the decision 
of Sir John Benson; I declined, but I pro¬ 
posed to leave the question to the five other 
builders who had sent in tenders for the 
work, as they must have formed a practical 
judgment upon what they would give in as 
the work to be executed according to the 
specification; that was declined by Mr. 
Evans; Messrs. Kenefick and Walker were 
two of the five others who had tendered; 
Messrs. Pugin, Evans, and Barnett were in 
the office when I entered; I addressed Mr. 
Pugin, and said, “ Mr. Pugin, I have just 
come from seeing a work of yours, at Ushaw 
College.” Permit me to ask you two ques¬ 
tions about the work executed at Ushaw Col¬ 
lege. I think this dispute of ours will be 
easily ended. “What are they?” said he. 
“ May I ask you have you seen the work at 
Crosshaven, the work done by Mr. Evans ?” 
He said, “ Yes.” “ Do you remember the 
work you did at St. Aloysius College, 
Ushaw?” “ I do,” said he. “ Are they of 
the same character ?” said I. “Precisely,” 
said he. “ May I now ask,” said I, “ in what 
terms you described the work at Ushaw Col¬ 
lege ?” “ In precisely the same terms,” said 
he, “ as in your specification.” “ Well,” said 
I, “I think that ends the question.” Mr. 
Evans said something about the stone he had 
put in being chisel-dressed, and not hammer- 
dressed. Mr. Pugin then observed, “ Mr. 
Evans’s interpretation is right.” I stood up 
rather astonished at that observation being 
made by Mr. Pugin, and I asked him did he 
mean that as a general answer on the whole 
dispute, after the answers he had made about 
Ushaw College ?” He said, “ No.” “ May 
I now ask,” said I, “ has Mr. Evans given an 
interpretation at all ?” “ Well, no,” said he, 
“ he has been describing something upon this 
paper” (pointing to a paper on the table.) 
The rev. gentleman went on to describe a 
visit with Messrs. Pugin and Barnett to the 
yard of Mr. Evans to see a sample of masonry, 
which all parties disapproved of. Mr. Pugin 
8aid—“ Will you leave this dispute to me ?” 
Mr. Evans said, “1 will leave it to you.” I 
said, “ I wiH not leave it to you.” You see I 
have just come from England, and am after 
a long and fatiguing journey, and I should 
wish to have a day or two to decide whether 
I shall accept this arbitration or not. On 
our way towards Mr. Barnett’s office, Mr. 
Pugin said to me—“ Would you not give Mr. 
Evans something to get over this difficulty?” 
“ Well,” said I, “ I don’t wish to appear to be 
hard; but I wish to get on with my church. 
The winter is approaching, and I want to 
have it raised at all events to the plinth. 
“Go down,” said I, “now to Mr. Evans 
before you go home and offer him £50 from 
me as a bonus.” I never authorised Mr. 
Pugin to offer him 10s. per yard. I object to 
pay Is. 6d. per yard for removing rock in 
clearing for foundations, which he contracted 
to do at 6d.; there was no blasting done at 
all in preparing the foundations; I, early 
this year, began the work myself; I have not 
refused to pay him; I told him I would give 
Rim £ 50 when he should come over and give 
his evidence, and that I would pay him the 
rest of what I owed him between that and 
Christmas; I don’t know how much I owe 
Mr. Pugin; I don’t think I owe him £100; I 
am to pay him 2| per cent, on the lowest 
tender; I am carrying on the porch and 
tower, which Mr. Evans was not to do; and, 
therefore, I suppose my whole account with 
him would be £100. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Waters, Q.C.— 
When at the building, I gave such directions 
as I thought necessary. Amongst other things 
I directed the joints of some of the stones 
to be made more perfect. I don’t know that 
by his contract he is bound to excavate only 
to a certain depth. The contract says some¬ 
thing of an average depth of three feet, but 
that might be half a foot in one place and 
15 feet in another— which was the fact. The 
joints are all chiselled. That is not included 
in the specification. Mr. Evans did it with¬ 
out auy direction from me, or from Mr. 
Barnett, or anybody else. When Mr. Evans 
saw the facing for the first time, he did 
object to it as work he was not bound to do. 
He wrote to Mr. Pugin in these terms—“ I 
hereby propose, &c.,” making a new proposal 
to do the work up to the plinth in the same 
way for 15s., and over the plinth at 10s., 
with stones varying from 4 to 15 inches in 
height. Though I offered, through Mr. Pugin, 
£100 if he would complete his contract, I 
never gave Mr. Pugin anyauthority to change 
the character of the work. I never heard 
until yesterday that Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Barnett drew up that new proposal between 
them, and I was surprised to hear it. It was 
entirely changing the contract. 

Mr. Murphy, Q.C., addressed the jury for 
the defendant, and Mr. Waters, Q.C., replied 
for plaintiff. He denied that any aspersion 
has been cast upon the Rev. Canon M‘Swiney. 
He asked the jury to say, on the whole case, 
that the construction put upon the contract 
by the plaintiff’s witnesses was the proper 
construction, and not that which was lying in 
Mr. Barnett’s mind unknown to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Barnett was recalled by the court, and 
stated that what he understood Mr. Pugin to 
say Mr. Evans was right in was—upon the 
technical objections to the specification, 
which was so framed as not be distinctly 
understood. 

Mr. Evans desired to say that after Mr. 
Pugin had read the description given of the 
work and after he had seen the work at 
Crosshaven, he said in reply to Canon 
M‘Swiney, that the work was excellent, and 
that he (Mr. Evans) was perfectly right in 
stopping the work ; “ for,” said he, “ if he 
had gone on with the work and afterwards 
demanded £300 or £400 from you, what 
would you say to him ?” This he submitted, 
taken in conjuction with his offer of 10s. per 
yard for a simpler class of work, was an evi¬ 
dence that he was right. 

His Lordship, in charging the jury said 
they should interpret the terms of the contract 
according to the ordinary rules of the Eng¬ 
lish language. Acting on that principle he 
understood the words “ limestone, in random 
courses, varying from four to eight inches in 
height,” to mean that the courses should be 
random—that was, that each course should 
be in itself of a uniform height, not less than 
four inches, nor greater than eight; but that 
it was absurd to suppose—as the plaintiff 1 s 
witnesses appeared to say—that the height of 
the stones in any one course should be allowed 
to vary from 4 to 8 inches. If that were done 
they would cease to be courses, and would 
become stairs. Instead of a flat course it 
would then be a steeplechase course (laughter). 
Again, he thought it was equally clear that 
the term “ ashlar ” applied to the stones and 
not to the courses. The whole necessity for 
this action was caused by a loose way of doing 
business. Why did Mr. Evans allow his fore¬ 
man to go on with the work which he said he 
was not bound to do ? Why did not he, in 
the first instance, tell his foreman what to do ? 
And if it was right for him to have done that 
up to a certain point, why did not he let him 
go on to the end of the chapter ? He quite 
agreed with Mr. Pugin that it would be much 
better not to finish the work than to bring 
an action afterwards which might last for three 
months. Half the dynasties of the world 
might be changed while they would be trying 
such an action as that. But if it were right 
to go on in that way—if he chose to let it 
go on without specific directions, there was 
much good sense then in saying, “ You must 
be content with the construction put upon 


the matter by the persons whom you leave, 
by your tacit consent, to control the execution 
of the contract.” The jury had heard excel¬ 
lent testimony on both sides, and it was for 
them to decide between the parties; but he 
could not but regret that that matter of £35 
had not been left to Mr. Pugin. 

The jury, after a brief absence, returned a 
verdict for the defendent, with costs. 

Counsel for the plaintiff—Messrs. Clarke, 
Q.C., Waters, Q.C., M.P., and O’Brien. 
Agent—Mr. J. C. Blake. 

Counsel for the defendant—Messrs. Exham, 
Q.C., Murphy, Q.C., and Johnson. Agent— 
Mr. W. R. Copinger. 


COUNTY ANTRIM ASSIZES—RECORD COURT. 

Bermingham v. Tipping .—Action to recover 
£38 2s. for work done and materials provided. 
Plaintiff is a building surveyor in Belfast, 
and the defendant is a builder carrying on 
business at Castledawson. The defence was 
that no work had been done, and no materials 
provided. It appeared that an agreement 
had been made between the parties that 
plaintiff should furnish a bill of quantities for 
works to be done in and about the building 
of a Presbyterian church at Portglenone, for 
which Messrs. Young and Mackenzie, of Bel¬ 
fast, were the architects, and defendant the 
builder. Defendant was to tender for the 
work, and the bill of quantities was to be 
furnished in a reasonable time previous to 
that fixed for receiving tenders. According 
to the custom of the trade, the contractor 
was to remunerate the surveyor. Defendant 
sent in a tender, and his estimate was ac¬ 
cepted ; but he refused to pay the fees, alleging 
that the bill of quantities was not furnished 
within a reasonable time, and that he was 
obliged to make out his estimate without 
them. Verdict for the plaintiff, with £29 
damages and costs. 

W. Morrow v. Belfast Cement Company .— 
Action by plaintiff, a builder carrying on 
business at Ballymacarrett, to recover a sum 
of £426 0s. lid. from defendants, the Port¬ 
land Cement Company, having their works 
at Greencastle. On behalf of plaintiff it was 
alleged that he agreed with defendants to 
build certain premises at Greencastle; that 
during the progress of the works he was 
wrongfully discharged from continuing them, 
whereby he incurred damages to the amount 
of £200; that defendants converted to their 
own use, and deprived him of the use and 
possession of his goods and building plant, 
for which he claimed £50; for work and 
labour he demanded £176 0s. lid. Defend¬ 
ants denied having entered into the agree¬ 
ment alleged—that they did not prevent 
plaintiff from proceeding with the work— 
that there was a special clause in the agree¬ 
ment that the works should be carried out to 
the satisfaction of the company’s engineer, 
and which plaintiff failed in doing. They 
lodged £50 17s. in court as sufficient com¬ 
pensation. After the arguments on both 
sides were concluded, an arrangement was 
come to, by which plaintiff was to receive 
£100 over and above sum lodged in court. 


Refolishing Jewellery, Etc. —Mr. A. Allan, 
writing to the Scientific American says that after mak¬ 
ing a number of experiments he is convinced that a 
solution of cyanide of potassium in water is equal if 
not superior to any compound that can be used for 
cleaning jewellery, the liquid cleaning all those parts 
of the work which neither brush, buff, nor thread could 
reach. Here is the method: dissolve one ounce of 
cyanide of potassium in three gills of soft water, turn 
up the end of a piece of brass or iron wire into a hook, 
attach to it the article to be cleaned, and immerse it 
in the solution, shaking it backward and forward for 
a second or two, then take it out and rinse well in 
clean water. Wash it with warm water and soap to 
remove any film or cyanide that may remain ; rinse 
again, dip into spirits of wine, and dry in boxwood 
sawdust. The advantage of dipping in spirits of win9 
is the immediate drying of the work without any stick¬ 
ing of the sawdust to it. When done with tbesolution, 
put it in a bottle and cork tightly. It may be used 
again and again for some months. Care should be 
taken not to wet tho fingers with the eolation and not 
to inhale the odour, as the cyanide is a violent poison. 
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THE CANON AND HIS ARCHITECT. 
On another page we give a condensed report 
of the trial of the Crosshaven Building Case, 
Evans v. M'Swiney , tried at the recent Cork 
Assizes. A letter from the architect to plain- 
tin’s attorney, and which was read by the 
learned judge, contained the following dis¬ 
closures. We hope the architect and builder 
will in the end each receive his proper re¬ 
muneration. Mr. Pugin writes:— 

From my past experience I can only say 
that Canon M‘Swiney is the most extraor¬ 
dinary client I ever came across in my life. 
In various ways myself and Mr. Ashlin have 
had to expend, or are owed, upwards of .£*250 
on Canon M‘Swiney’s church, five sets o.f 
plans having been prepared, besides which 
there are all the expenses, which cannot be 
less than £100. Up to the present time 
neither myself nor Mr. Ashlin have received 
one single shilling ; you will, therefore, not 
be surprised that when the Canon was over 
here the other day I asked him for an im¬ 
mediate payment of £100, or a promise to pay 
that sum in a month; this he refused, and 
offered £50; as this would hardly pay for 
materials and paper, I laughed at him, and 
refused. From this you will see I am not 
treated as Canon M‘Swiney’s architect, who 
expects a fair return for his labour, but as 
one who had done nothing, and had no posi¬ 
tion. This being the case, if I am sent for 
I must charge my usual terms, namely— 
fifteen guineas a day and expenses. I would 
very much rather be out of the matter alto¬ 
gether. (Signed), 

E. Welby Pugin. 


IRISH CIVIL SERVICE BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of this society 
was held on Saturday. The chair was occu¬ 
pied by 

Mr. James H. Owen, M.A. 

The secretary submitted the directors’ re¬ 
port for the year ended 31st May last, from 
which it appeared that the receipts amounted 
to £57,547 12s. 7d., making a total of 
£187,278 4s. lOd. since the society was 
established six years ago. It further stated 
that the advances to members for building 
purposes and for the purchase of leasehold 
and freehold property, which in the five years 
ended May, 1869, amounted to £95,728 4s., 
had been increased to £127,638 14s. 8d., and 
the amount of assets, which for the period 
referred to amounted to £81,509 6s. 2d., had 
increased to £98,615 5s. 5d. After paying 
the usual interest of 5 per cent, on fully paid 
up shares at the same ratio, there remained an 
additional profit amounting to £2,382 4s. 8d., 
out of which the directors had declared a 
bonus at the rate of 24 per cent., thus giving 
a return to shareholders of 74 per cent, per 
annum, free of income tax, and leaving a 
balance of £483 13s. 7d., out of which the 
directors recommended that £450 should be 
invested in fully paid up shares of the society, 
in the names ol the trustees, in a reserve 
fund. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and statement of accounts, said 
that they would have noticed from the ac¬ 
counts an apparent falling off in the receipts, 
but that he was able satisfactorily to account 
for by the fact, not of a want of confidence 
in them as a means of investing capital, but 
because the directors had not deemed it judi¬ 
cious to take on a larger amount of capital 
than the market was readily able to absorb. 
And that they had been right in so doing had 
been shown by the fact that they had been 
able, while keeping within the sum which the 
bank allowed them, to overdraw their account, 
not alone to carry on the affairs of the com¬ 
pany as heretofore, but to declare as large a 
bonus as in previous years, and lay past a 
very considerable sum towards a reserve fund. 
That the bonuses were recommended out of a 
clear surplus of profits was apparent on the 
very face of the accounts, as also by the 


auditors, who had made a very searching 
and practical investigation of their affairs. 
There was one act done last year that 
was of extreme importance in reckoning 
the position of the society—namely, that by 
which they altered the rate at which their 
annuities were to be valued to 7 per cent. 
By that change they had taken from the 
valuation all elements of profit—they merely 
took them now at cost price. With such a 
system, therefore, there could be no specu¬ 
lation,—the balance-sheet must show truly 
the condition of things, and there was no 
room, as in other societies, for drawing on 
profits “to be made,” or discounting the 
future. To any one who had koown the 
society from its first inception till the pre¬ 
sent, it must be matter not only of congratu¬ 
lation, but of surprise, that from the outset 
of their receiving money they should have 
succeeded in developing it from a concern 
which, according to his wildest imagination, 
would have had an annual income of £6,000 
or £7,000 to one which had already invested 
no less a sum than £127,000—to a society 
whose paid up capital was now very little 
short of £90,000, and which would have con¬ 
siderably overlapped £100,000, only for the 
prudence of the directors in restricting it to 
what they saw could be properly placed upon 
the market. With regard to the balance, 
they proposed dealing with it thus: to pass 
a cheque for the amount in the names of the 
three trustees, and to issue debentures to the 
same extent, also in the names of the trustees, 
to be treated as if the property of any private 
individual. That was to say, they should 
bear interest and bonuses, these either to 
accrue from year to year to the reserve 
fund thus commenced, or be otherwise dis¬ 
posed of as the shareholders should deem fit. 
With these observations he would move the 
adoption of the report and statement of ac¬ 
counts. 

Messrs. W. H. Hardinge, B.L., and Robert 
H. Jephson, M.R.I.A., were elected directors. 

Messrs. H. M. Barton and R. F. Young 
were re-elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

After discussing the alterations of rules 
proposed by the board of directors, a sum of 
£350 was presented to the directors, coupled 
with a vote of thanks for their services. 


“BUTLER’S” MEDICAL HALL, 
LR. SACKVILLE-STREET. 

Amongst improvements lately effected in our 
city, we feel called on to notice those just 
completed at the establishment 53 and 54 
Lower Sackville-street, which has been for 
more than half a century known as “ Butler’s 
Medical Hall,” having been founded by a 
respected citizen, the late Dr. Charles Butler, 
in the year a.d. 1817. Under the will of Dr. 
Butler, the concern has passed into the hands 
of Dr. Sandiman Bell, for many years chief 
assistant in the house. 

In order to keep pace with the present go- 
a-head times, the proprietor wisely resolved 
to make sundry and necessary alterations on 
the premises, which have led to the outlay of 
a considerable sum of money. In the lower 
storey the party walls have been removed, 
and sufficient room afforded for the various 
“ departments ” of the business. In this, as 
in all the other portions of the building work, 
considerable skill has been displayed by Mr. 
Readshaw, the contractor—the task was of 
rather a difficult nature. To Mr. M'Anaspie, 
of Great Brunswick-street, great credit is due 
for the masterly manner in which he has 
carried out the external ornamentations, in¬ 
cluding balustrading, cornices, and statuary. 
Five colossal busts are placed on the pedi¬ 
ment in front of balustrade on top. They 
are—in centre, Esculapius, the Founder of 
Medicine, and God of Physic; on the right 
I and left are the late Dr. Butler, and Dr. S. 


Bell, the present proprietor; whilst on the 
extreme right and left stand William John 
Howard, Esq., and the “ artist,” Mr. Thomas 
M‘Anaspie, draped in a tunic, and crowned 
with a civic wreath of laurel, symbolical of 
peace. The busts are placed on pedestals 
or dies, between balustrades ; taken as a 
whole, they produce a very fine effect in this 
leading thoroughfare of our city. We should 
not omit to Btate that a “ royal arms,” of neat 
design, and also modelled in Mr. M‘ Anaspie s 
establishment, is placed in the centre imme¬ 
diately in front of second storey. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

A cottage residence and farm offices are 
in progress of erection near Rathdowney, 
Queen’s County. Mr. Joseph Maguire, 201, 
Great Brunswick-street, architect, and Mr. 
P. Dwyer, of Errel, Queen’s County, builder 

A villa house for James Morren, Esq., 
situate on the Temple-road, Upper Rath- 
mines, is being erected under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph Maguire, architect; Mr. 
Hanlon, of Ranelagh, builder. 

Anna Ville, Dundrum, County Dublin, the 
property of W. A. Hayes, Esq., is undergoing 
extensive alterations and additions, according 
to plans, Ac., and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Joseph Maguire, architect; Mr. Lamb, 
builder. 

A new dwelling-house is being built at 
Castlepole, Kells, for Henry Dyas, Esq. Mr. 
J. J. Lyons, of 25, Westmoreland-street and 
9, Talbot-street, architect; Mr. T. Conolly, 
of Drogheda, the builder. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. Lyons, 
architect, for alterations to the mansion of 
Nathaniel Hone Dyas, Esq., Athboy. 

A farm residence and offices are to be built 
at Oberstown, Lusk, for Mr. Walter Rickard. 
Mr. Lyons, architect. 

Alterations and improvements are being 
made at the establishment of Mr. Keane, 
vintner, Upper Kevin-street, for which Mr. 
Lyons supplied the plans and specification. 

Works in connection with the Traffic 
Manager’s office, King’s Bridge Terminus, 
have been carried out by Mr. Wm. Conolly, 
builder. Mr. Lyons, architect. 

The new Catholio church of St. Anne, 
Bohernabreena, Co. Dublin, was dedicated 
yesterday by the Most Rev. Dr. Moran, Lord 
Bishop of Grahamstown, South Africa. The 
foundation stone of the present edifice was 
laid about two years ago by Cardinal Cullen, 
in close proximity to old building. The de¬ 
signs for the new building were furnished by 
Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, F.R.I.A.I. The style is 
French Gothic of the thirteenth century. It 
consists of nave and chancel with semicircular 
apse, north and south transepts with side 
chapels. It is lighted by five two-light 
tracery windows. The west end has a triplet 
of lancets and a Catherine wheel window 
above. The roof is open timbered, stained 
and varnished. The material used in the 
exterior is granite, finely chiselled. 

On Sunday, the 7th inst., the new church 
attached to the Convent of the Dominican 
Fathers at Newbridge, County Dublin, was 
solemnly blessed. The church, begun about 
three years since, has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. J. J. M‘ Carthy. The style is 
early Gothic. It comprises a nave 90 feet by 
30 feet, terminated by a large semicircular 
apse, and lighted with lancet windows. Sepa¬ 
rated from the nave by pillars of polished 
Cork marble, there is a chapel dedicated to 
Our Lady of the Rosary. Two beautiful 
stained glass windows (one representing the 
Ascension our Lord, the gift of a lady), have 
been executed by Messrs. Earley and Powells, 
of the Camden-street Works, m their usual 
artistic style. 
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BALLY-ATH-CLIATH. 

The writer in the Builder has not yet ceased to 
pour out his store of censure on “ the powers 
that be ” in oar city. In his paper in Satur¬ 
day's issue he fearlessly asserts that “ Dublin 
is not half cleansed!" He names several 
districts in which “ corporate vigilance can 
never be detected." Certain it is that the 

“ Cbiel has bean amang us, takin' notes, ’ 

and however shrewdly we had previously 
conoeived such to be the case, we arb con¬ 
firmed in our opinion when the writer tells 
us—“We have walked through these quarters, 
and examined the house property, questioned 
the dwellers as to their wants, and during our 
visit seen sufficient with our own eyes to 
justify every word we have written or may 
write." 

Is it probable that the Times Commissioner 
could better have fulfilled his task, if em¬ 
ployed specif dig to visit and report upon “ The 
Condition of Dublin ?’’ 

“ Many improvements,” continues the 
writer, “ that it would be desirable to have 
carried out are hanging fire at present. 
Neighbourhoods are sinking lower and lower, 
north and south, for want of proper outlets 
and leading thoroughfares. One great cry¬ 
ing shame is the want of a direct route from 
Stephen’s-green, or that quarter, to St. Pat¬ 
rick’s Cathedral. Here is a costly architec¬ 
tural pile buried in the lowest and meanest 
quarter of Dublin* hemmed in on all sides by 
low and dilapidated tenements, forgotten 
almost and unvisited, because the road to it 
is tortuous, and through dingy bye-streets. 
By a very little amount of energy, and an 
avoidance of any serious expenditure, a new 
street could with facility be constructed, 
leading direct from York-street, across 
Aungier-street, White friar-street, and thence, 
with a slight curve (entailing only the demo¬ 
lition of a small number of houses of no 
great value), to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. This 
route would give a line of communication 
nearly direct from Stephen’s-green to Patrick- 
street, and open up a neighbourhood sorely 
in need of trade, light, and air, and other 
sanitary requisites. The new street formed 
by the carrying out of this measure would be 
the pioneer of future improvement in that 
part of the South Dublin neglected quarter, 
and it would lift the lorn and woe-begone 
* Liberties ’ from a region of eclipse into a 
region of light." 

With respect to his queries as to the railings 
in front of Old Trinity, and the “ dead wall" 
in College-street, we are happy to inform the 
writer that within the past fortnight the 
works have been in progress. The blocks of 
Ballynocken granite for the base are on the 
ground; the foundations are laid about ten 
feet in. We regret that they have not been 
laid still nearer the frontage line of College, 
and with a lesser curve towards street. 

Respecting our squares we are told that— 

“ The fine public squares of Dublin should 
not exist as a monopoly, but should be thrown 
open, like those in the Freuch capital. No 
fear need be entertained, that if free to the 
working classes outrage would result. The 
arks of London are free to all, yet neither 
owers nor shrubs are destroyed. Dublin, it 
is true, can boast of one magnificent park, 
which, for extent, has no equal in Great 
Britain; but the Phoenix Park is outside the 
city, and is a park which, in its management 
and control, is open to objections. It is a 
great boon, however, to have such a free park 
on the borders of the city, and to its existence 
we are certain Dublin is much indebted on 
the score of health and delight." 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

In the Dublin registration district (which extends over 
an area of 0,745 statute acres, and had, by the Census 
of 1861, a population of 814,400), the births registered 
during the week ending August 6th, amounted to 157. 
—82 boys and 75 girls. The average number in the 
corresponding week of the years 1864 to 1860 inclu¬ 
sive, was 166. The deaths registered during the 
week were 110—55 males and 55 females. The 
a rerage number in the corresponding week of the pre- 
▼ions six years was J 30. Three deaths resulted from 
fever, viz.1 from typhus, and 2 each from typhoid 


or enteric. Scarlatina caused 8 deaths. Two deaths 
each from croup and whooping cough were registered. 
The deaths of 4 children and 4 adults resulted from 
diarrhoea. Bronchitis proved fatal in 8 instances, 
and pneumonia or inflamation of the lungs in 1. 
Twenty persons died from phthisis or pulmonary con¬ 
sumption. Eight deaths were ascribed to convulsions. 
Apoplexy and heart disease caused 2 deaths each. 
Four persons died from cancer. Seven deaths were 
the result of violence, viz :—3 from accidental causes, 
2 cases of homicide, 1 suicide, and 1 execution. 
Thirty-two deaths occurred in persons under 5 years 
of age, and 2 in persons who were aged 60 years and 
upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fine Varnish for Wood. —The varnish applied 
to Connecticut clock-cases, wooden picture-frames, 
and other cheap objects, is made by mixing two 
pounds of copal varnish with half an ounce of linseed- 
oil varnish, and the mixture is shaken often to mix 
it well. The wood is prepared with a thin coat of 
glue-water, rubbed down with fine pumice-stone. In 
light-coloured wood, a light pigment, such as chalk, 
is added to the glue-water; in dark wood, an equally 
dark pigment is added. After drying, the articles are 
rubbed with a solution of wax in ether, thereby 
acquiring a high polish. 

Chatham Dockyard Extension Works. —The 
Director of Works of the Navy has selected Harding’s 
Flexible Roofing for covering the whole of the erec¬ 
tions (order No. 611) on these works, owing to the 
satisfaction given by that supplied to the same yard 
about three years since. Samples 6c., at 20 Nicholas- 
lane, London, E.C. 

The Art Challenge Accepted. —It is announced 
that Mr. Hughes’s challenge to paint “ the best picture, 
against time, for £1,000 a side, with any artist of any 
country,” has been accepted by an American artist, 
and that he, as well as the challenger has signed the 
preliminaries and deposited £1,000 in the Bank of 
England for the match, to come off, on or about the 
13tb inst, in the saloon of the Palais Royal, Argvll- 
street, Oxford-circus! Who is to decide whether the 
things produced are pictures or not ?— Builder. 

The Suez Canal.— With regard to ths Suez 
Canal, Sir D. A. Lange has furnished the following 
particulars relating to the traffic and receipts:—“ The 
total number of vessels which have passed through the 
maritime canal is 368 ; of these 130 traversed during 
the four days of the inauguration, exempt from 
payment of due3, leaving 238 ships, representing 

196.428 tons; when to this is added the tonnage of 
small craft, viz., 6,498, the total amount on which 
dues have been paid is 201,926 tons, composed as 
follows; 153 British ships, 184,712 tons ; 35 French 
ships, 33,804 tons; 19 Egyptian ships, 12,760 tons; 
9 Austrian ships, 5,948 tons; 7 Italian ships, 3,717 
tons ; 4 Turkish ships, 2,548 tons ; 8 Spanish ships, 
732 tons; 1 Russian ship, 480 loos; 1 Indian ship, 
686 tons ; 1 Chinese ship, 37 tons ; total, 233 ships, 

195.428 tons; including the fractional tonnage. The 
receipts in June amounted to 817,117f. (£32,684), 
being nearly double those of the preceding month, 
and the total revenue derived from all sources, made 
up to the 80th of June, amounted to 3,244,616f. 
(£129,784). Fourteen dredgers are at present em¬ 
ployed in widening the “ bends ” and making such 
improvements as are deemed necessary for faciliating, 
in a still greater degree, the navigation through the 
canal, and obtaining a uniform depth of 26 English 
feet throughout.” 

A “ Whiulwind”— On Thursday last (says the 
Kilkenny Moderator) to the great astonishment of a 
number of people who beheld the phenomenon, two 
hand-stacks of oats were suddenly blown away from 
the middle of a field on the land of Mr. C. H. Prim, 
at Nore Cottage, Dunbell. It was a particularly 
calm and sultry day, and not a zephyr stirred the 
; foliage of the adjoining plantations, when, just about 
noon, the two stacks of oat-sheaves shot up into the 
air to an elevation of about twenty feet, and were 
then wafted about in every direction, falling scattered 
through the field. One sheaf was carried over a high 
hedge sixty yards off, and deposited in a barley field; 
and, singular to sav, a single sheaf of barley, from a 
stook in that field, was carried in an opposite direc¬ 
tion over the same hedge to a distance of thirty yards 
into the oat field. The bottom course of sheavee in 
each of the two oat-stacks remained just aa they had 
been laid en the ground, and all the other stacks in 
the field surrounding the two referred to on every side 
were quite undisturbed; whilst all the barley stooks 
in the adjoining field remained as before, with the 
exception of the flight of the single sheaf. A number 
of harvesters in the barley field, who witnessed the 
strange occurrence, did not experience any change 
whatever in the atmosphere, or feel the slightest cur- 
reut of wind. 


The Montigny, as Improved by the suggestions 
of Major Fosbery, consists of a group of barn-ls con¬ 
tained in a wrought-iron tube, and mounted on the 
same general principles as an ordinary field gun. 
Behind the barrels is a massive breech action sliding 
between heavy iron plates, controlled by a jointed 
lever, and containing a simple contrivance for the 
separate and instantaueous ignition of the cartridges. 
The cartridges, which are central fire, are carried in 
steel plates, perforated with holes, corresponding in 
number and positiou to the chambers of the barrels of 
which, when in position, these holes form portions, being 
bored and finished with the same tools, and at the 
same time as the chambers themselves. This plate, 
being charged and introduced into the breech action, 
is pushed forward, so that each catridge enters its 
appropriate barrel by simply depressing a lever. 
Another motion of the hand secures it in its place be¬ 
yond all chance of accidental disturbance, and at 
the same time sets the weapon at full cock, ready for 
firing. This part of the operation having been accom¬ 
plished, the gunner grasps the firing handle on the 
right side of the gun, and awaits the order to fire. 
One second of time is sufficient for a complete revolu¬ 
tion of the handle, thus discharging the whole of the 
thirty-seven barrels of which the weapon consists, 
though each may be fired separately and at any desired 
interval. When the last barrel has been discharged, 
the breech lever is raised, and the plate lifted from its 
grooves, carrying with it the empty cartridge cases, 
which are replaced by loaded ones. The operation 
can be repeated any number of times, and twelve 
rounds have actually been fired from the gun in a 
minute, throwing of course 444 rifle balls in that time. 
The balls weigh 600 grains, and the charge of powder 
is 115 or 120 grains. The Boxer cartridge serves 
admirably .—Broad Arrow. 

Illegible Writing. —In the Sheriff's Court, in 
an action brought against the proprietor of Lloyd's 
Paper, for damages for not inserting a newspaper 
advertisement correctly, the verdict was for the defen¬ 
dant, with costs, on account of the illegibility of the 
writing. 

The Mont Cbnis Railway Company. —Vice- 
Chancellor Malin9 has had before him a petition to 
wind up this company, on the ground that (heir 
railway has been worked at a loes, the expense of 
working it in the winter months being greater than 
the profits earned by working it in thesumraer months. 
By consent of the parties, Mr. James Atkinson Loug- 
reach, the present manager of the company, has been 
appointed provisional liquidator, and the rest of the 
petition has been ordered to stand over till November. 

Whitworth Scholarships. —The practical ex¬ 
amination of workmen and students for these scholar¬ 
ships has been fixed by Sir Joseph Whitworth to take 
place at his works, at Manchester, at the 30th of 
August and the 1st of September next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.R.L.—We do not feel at liberty to publish In oar columns 
all we know respecting the transaction you allude to It may 
be true that some of the parties will not come out blameless, 
or with credit. The defendant has, aa we are informed, in 
the first instance, to pay all the costs of the action si law, and 
then to complete, at bis own cost, the works according to the 
specification originally prepared, and under which he tendered 
some three years since. We learn that the service* of another 
architect have been secured. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Patrick Lambert, Askinagap, Co. Wicklow, former and road 
contractor. 

Simon Keneflck, Clarence-street, Cork, builder and lime- 
burner. 


INSOLVENTS. 

Denis M’Anltffe, Kllrush, Co. Clare, shopkeeper, fisherman, 
and ship-carpenter 

Joseph Sutcliffe, Riversdale House, Drumcondra, furniture 
dealer and timber merchant 

Matthew M‘Veigli, York-street and Pilot-street, Belfast, 
iron and wire worker 


NOTICE. 

The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all. parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately . Stamps taken 
inpayment . 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin . 

rates op subscription (in adonne*)— 


(Town.) 
Yearly . . 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly 


(Post) a d. 
Yearly .*80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 O 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps . 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application . 
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STONE BROTHERS, 

BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 

Supply direct from their own Quarries the following descriptions of 

BATH STONE: 

BOX GROUND, CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
AND COMBE DOWN. 

Puces furnished delivered to any part of the United Kingdom, on application to the BATH STONE 

OFFICE, BATH. 

Belfast Depot—Messrs. M’LAUGHLIN and HARVEY, 

141, YORK-STREET. 

HARDING’S FLEXIBLE ROOFING, 

RKDUrs D TO ONE PICWT PER §RUARK FOOT. 

The Best and Cheapest Covering for Houses, Sheds, Farm and other Buildings, &c. 
^ ^ OUITABLE for all Climates, and 

O adopted by the English and Foreign Govern¬ 
ments, Railway Com Dailies, Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Ac. Awarded the Silver Medal, Amsterdam 

I Exhibition. 18«9, for Its Cheapness and Superiority 
to Feit, although the price was then 50 per cent, 
higher than at present, and is proved to be a much 
more Durable, Efficient, and Weather-tight Roofing 
than Corrugated Iron, at one-third the cost, and can 
be most easily fixed by any unpractised person. 

Please send for samples of present make. 

Price ONE PENNY per Square Foot, or 23 b. per Eoll of 25 yards 
by 44 inohei wide. 

DRESSING, 2a. 6d. per gallon; ZINC NAILS, 6J. per lb. 

SAMPLES AND TAADB TEAMS FBEE 

A DISCOUNT IS NOW ALLOWED TO THE TRADE AND EXPORTERS. 

Sole Manufacturer, 20, Nicholas Lane, Cannon Street, London. E C. 




^ t yvtvns ««® 

.\v 4S > • 

Mabbot Street. 




©A 



13 proprietor oftfcr Jrioh 


BuiUitr rjrrnitMi, in the best stplr, forth 
i hrspatrb, flnb on the moot mohrratr term#, 

all orbrrs hr map he fahoureh forth in all branches of 

PRINTING. ^ 

Office: 42 , Mabbot Street, Dublin. 


WHITE BRICK. 

T HE Subscribers, as Agents for Ireland 

for Messrs. Allan ft Mann, of Glasgow, would 
Invite the attention of Architects and Butlden to 
the unrivalled Brick manufactured by this Firm. 

These are, in every respect, superior to any other 
White Brxek manufactured. 

Samp'e boxes and Price Lists will be sent free on 
application to 

W. D. HENDERSON ft SONS, 
INSURANCE BUILDING VICTORIA-STREET, 
BELFAST. 


BY ROYAL 


COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

__ CELEBRATED 

ste el pe mb. 

Sold by .11 DmIoti throughout tho World. 


2>T OTICE. 


THE ATHENJ1UM 

IS MOW PERMANENTLY ENLARGED. 




ail DWMCire 

receipt of four Postage Stamps, 
the Postage extra. 

PobUihed by Jam Fmwha M. Wtuumon-mm, Siukd, Loroo*. W.C. 


P IE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated A . D. 1720, by Charter of George the first.) 
Chief Office— Roval Exchange, London. 

ROBERT CORBET, Agknt. 

No. 5. C 0 L LEG E-G RE E N. DUBLIN. 
Fjrk, Lifk, and Makink Assurances on liberal terms. 

Life As*ur vncfs with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years 

Any sum up to £15,000 Insurable on the same Life. 

The cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees borne by the 
Corporation. 

No extra charge for service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom 
A liberal participation In Profits, with exemptions under 
Royal Charter from the liabilities of Partnership. 

A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual 
Societies, with the additional guarantee of a large invested 
Capital Stock. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an 
Office whose resources have been tested by the experience of 
NEARLY A Cp.XTURT AND A-HaLF. 

Fikk Assurances effected on every description of property 
at current rates. 

Farming Stock assnred generally at fts, per cent, per 
annum—The use of Steam Threshing Machines allowed 
without additional charge. 

Tables of Rates, Scale of Bonus declared, and all other in 
formation, may be had on application to 

ROBERT CORBET. Agent and Stock Broker, 
NO. 5, COLLEOK-GRKEN, DUBLIN 
•••By whom Bank Stock. Government Stock, and Deben- 
urea, and all other public Securities, are daily bought, sold, 
and transferred 


CEMENTS. 

JOHN BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS’ 

O CELEBRATED 

LONDON ROMAN CEMENT, 

LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, and 
KEENE’S MARBLE CEMENTS, 

Now Sold at greatly Reduced Prices, by 

C. LAVENDER, 

60*, GRAFTON-STREET, DU BUN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From William Titr, Esq , M.P for Bath, and Architect WtJ* 
Royal Exchange, London. 

House of Commons. 2nd March, 1844. 

Dear Sir,— In reply to yonr note. I beg to say that I hava 
used both the sorts of Cement manufactured by your firm, and 
that of Messrs. Francis and Son; I mean the Cement usually 
called Roman Cement, or the more recent introduction of 
Portland Cement I believe these Cements, manufactured by 
either of your firms, to be equally good I know no differ¬ 
ence, chemically or practically, between them; and I should 
use, and authorize to be used indifferently, either one or tha 
other. You are at liberty to use this note, if you think it ne¬ 
cessary.—I am, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Messrs. White ft Son. (Signed) William Trim. 

From R.O. Mivnik, Enq.Surveyor to Board of Oninance^, London. 

War Office, Pull Mall, London, S.W., 

3rd March, 1864. 

Gentlemen,— In reply to your request, I have much plea¬ 
sure in stating my favourable opinion of the quality of your 
Portland and other Cements, which have been extensively 
used In the Public Works connected with the War Department 
at home and abroad, especially In several of the fortifications 
now being erected in this country. On all occasions within 
my knowledge the quality has been equal to that of any other 
manufacturer, and has given great satisfaction.—I am, gen¬ 
tlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) R. 0. Minnie, Surveyor. 


ROBERT BROWN AND SON, 

FERGUSLIE FIRECLAY WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD draw the attention of parties re- 

TI qulring FIRE-CLAY GOODS to the Stock. kept u their 
Depots, et 

56, WORTH-WALL, DUBLIN, 

AND 

QUEEN’S-QUAY, BELFAST, 

Where will be found the largest, most varied, and chkapkvt 
assortment of Scotch Fire-Clay Goods In Ireland, and Second 
o None in quality. 

The following, among others, are the goods kept to Stock:— 


White Fir* Bricks, for facing 
building*, of erory design. 
Whits Fir* Bricks, for foVnacM. 
Glased 8ew*r Pi pee, with patent 
or socketjolnfo. 


-Chimney Cans. 

Flue Linings and Oncomings. 
Joist Shields. ' 

Balusters. 

Wall Coping, various sleet i 


Channel Blocks. 

Inveit Sewer Blocks. 

Ridge Tiles. 

Flooring 1 ile*. 

Flue Corers, of all sisee. 

Gas Retorts. 

Cattle Troughs 
Horse Manger*. 

Scullery Troughs. 

Flower Vases and Pedestal* 
Cow House Channel Blocks. 
Milk Coolers. 

Pickling Dishes, 
ua FT ' 


Ground Firie-Clay, Stc n Scm 


Garden Kdrings. 

Ornamental Quoins. 

Fiuials. 

Stable Parin Brick*. 

Good* can also bo shipped by steamer or sailing vessel ___ 
Glasgow or the Works to any Port in Ireland. 

TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

Field Drainage Pipes, from 1| inch to 6 Inches in bore, »f 
the beet quality, at moderate terms. 

Prices and all particulars on application Inspection In¬ 
vited. 

ROBERT BROWN AND 80N, 

Dublin Depot— 56, NORTH-WALL 
Belfast Depot— QUEEN’S-QUAY. 


JOHN DARCY, 

ORNAMENTAL STUCCO-WORKER l PLASTERER, 

MODELLER, SCAGLIOLIST, ftc. 

80, LOWER DOMINICKSTRBET, DUBLIN. 


pHIMNEY PIECES—in Italian, Belgian, 

\J Irish, and English Marble; suitable for Drawing-rooms,' 
Dining-rooms, Bed-rooms, ftc. A very large Stock to select 
(Tom. 

BROOKS, THOMAS ft Co., SackviUc-place, Dublin. 
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Vot. XII—No. 257. 


we think, as we are “nobodies,” and people question is brought home to the mind through 
of this class, everybody knows, are “ know- our very noses—What is to be done with our 


nothings.” 


sewage ? As regards the city of Dublin,, the 


We have fallen evidently on gloomy days, state of the Liffey—the main sewer of the 
The Gandons, the Cooleys, the Ivorys, the city—is simply appalling. It is almost im- 
Morrisons, and the Johnstons have departed, possible to find an epithet to express that 


It is well for them they are at peace in the 
grave. We want no more Courts of Law, 


condition, even if terms of deprecation were 
not already exhausted. This kind of artillery 


The Advent of the New Vitruvius. Custom Houses, Parliament Houses, Royal has been employed long enough, and it is 


, Post Offices, Rotundos, or College time to come to close quarters, for the enemy 
The granite bed of Dalkey may is advancing on us rapidly. We, therefore, 
rbed ; Ballynocken quarries have again ask the question—What is to be done 


Exchanges, Post Offices, Rotundos, or College time to come to close quarters, for the enemy 

_ Chapels. The granite bed of Dalkey may is advancing on us rapidly. We, therefore, 

HESE are u e undisturbed ; Ballynocken quarries have again ask the question—What is to be done 
ominous days nearly heard their last echo, and the Marble with our sewage? The question, although 
for the future of architec- City may toss up with Killaloe and Galway intimately connected with the state of the 
ture. There are enemies f or the melancholy honour of contributing the Liftey, is quite another question to that— 
in the camp, the vandal ]a S t mortuary slabs for the unmonumental What must be done with the Liffey ? As to 
is engaged in strategic graves of our architects. the horrible condition of the Liffey, the idea 

vements, and if the pro- Brick, brick, paper, lath and plaster, felt of the purification of that is simply hopeless 


P movements, and if the pro- 

^ I fession does not at once gird and asphalte, corrugated zinc, and tarred and absurd so long as the sewage of the city 
& up its loins and buckle on weather boarding is the order of the day. is allowed to go into it. Any one with two 
its armour in self-defence, the Rubicon will £y e ry one his own architect ” is but only grains of sense will see that to attempt to 
be crossed, and the New Vitruvius will dictate one advance on every one his own lawyer and purify the Liffey with the sewerage as it 
terms to the Royal British Institute. For doctor. Hoi ye Bhop-front designers and exists would be as reasonable as to throw 
many years matter-of-fact people have fore- gin-palace builders, ye who covet no premium money into that foul and fetid stream in 
seen the disaster, but they have been power- nor yearn for a percentage, ye who are con- expectation of its waters becoming limpid. 


the horrible condition of the Liffey, the idea 
of the purification of that is simply hopeless 


many years matter-of-fact people have fore¬ 
seen the disaster, but they have been power- 


seen tne disaster, out tney nave neen power- nor yearn for a percentage, ye who are con- expectation of its waters becoming limpid, 
less to stem the torrent aside. With our tent to have a “ draw ” according as your Those who entertain any vague notion of this 
eyes open, be it confessed, we have waited and wor k proceeds, hearken to us. A Lord kind ought to be aware that the question 
grumbled, but all for no purpose. We have Mayor’s requisition would be just the thing, actually resolves itself into this form—What 
battled hard for our constituency, laboured Rid yourselves, and for ever, of this archi- shall be done to the people who foul the 
hard for the interest of our order, struggled tectural incubus that presses you down, that Liffey ? Indeed all ought to recognise the 
desperately hard to keep our building body ^ill not even let you design an ogee bracket fact, that now the state of the streams of 
and architectural soul together, but after all or a simple console, or alter the proportions large towns really resolves the question into 


will not even let you design an ogee bracket fact, that now the state of the streams of 
or a simple console, or alter the proportions large towns really resolves the question into 
we have to strike our centres, court death 0 f y 0Ur w hite deal frieze or entablature to one of a personal character as to the state of 
under the weight of the dtbris of our fallen harmonise with your own just perceptions of cleanliness of the community, and whether 
edifice, and henceforth also act as Caryatides light and shade twixt plaister and pedestal, it be desirable for the local governments 
of the New Style. Modest merit triumphs, Out upon them. Thanks to her Majesty’s of towns to enforce the question on house 
and’the “Handy Andy ’ of proverbial memory Chief Commissioner — who caught our occupiers. We say “ desirable ” because we 
brandishes the T square, boxes the pair of “Family Architects” a tripping, and gave know how difficult it is to enforce any regu- 
oompasses, and writes his specification in them their portfolio—a new era is inaugu- lation which seems to interfere with the 
Indian ink a Mavrone. Architects to the rated, and “ the New Vitruvius ” will soon be liberty of the subject. That it certainly is 


desirable to prevent not only mill-owners and 
companies, but also individuals and occupiers 
of private houses from adding to the impurity 
of rivers, is indeed most evident, if it be 


rescue, while yet a vista remains open, and the ^ office. At the new Architectural Designs’ desirable to prevent not only mill-owners and 
cause may yet be saved. The cancer is still con- Office, plans and drawings will be procurable companies, but also individuals and occupiers 
fined to the realms of paper, lath, and plaster, f or rea dy money, to suit any taste or situation, of private houses from adding to the impurity 
where the subsoil is not cut up by mischievous Specifications, too, can be had by the yard, of rivers, is indeed most evident, if it be 
drainage, and where the sewage is too It will be a great relief to the building mind, possible. And why should it not be possible ? 
precious a deposit to be parted with by land- —particularly those who are unable, or who In the future it will be found to be both 
lord or tenant. Mr. Moneygrubb is the best have not sufficient time, to act their own necessary and possible. The gigantic schemes 
judge of what suits him, and he doesn’t architect—to have, at a nominal cost, what already adopted, and those projected, for the 
understand why the plans of his “ factotum,” they require without any premium, and with purification of rivers, the deodorization of 
improved upon by suggestions of his own, liberty to retain the drawings. This will be sewage, and the irrigation of land with 
will not answer quite as well, when carried considered, no doubt, a step in the right sewage matter, involving as they do such an 
out, as those of Theodore Tryglyph, Esq., direction. Its adoption generally by the enormous outlay, will, in the course of time, 
F.R.S. We admire Mr. Moneybags (Mr. community will put an end to a monstrous be acknowledged to be but a mere evasion of 
Moneygrub we mean), and we must say that abuse; will remove a restraint upon labour, the question, even supposing them to work 
hi is perfectly justified in acting his own and relegate to their proper position a die- with advantage—just, in fact, a sort of make- 
architect and builder. We will not be one of tating and ambitious clique who arrogate to shift manner of dealing with the question,— 


It will be a great relief to the building mind, possible. And why should it not be possible ? 
—particularly those who are unable, or who In the future it will be found to be both 
have not sufficient time, to act their own necessary and possible. The gigantic schemes 
architect—to have, at a nominal cost, what already adopted, and those projected, for the 
they require without any premium, and with purification of rivers, the deodorization of 
liberty to retain the drawings. This will be sewage, and the irrigation of land with 
considered, no doubt, a step in the right sewage matter, involving as they do such an 


F.R.S. We admire Mr. Moneybags (Mr. 
Money grub we mean), and we must say that 
he is perfectly justified in acting his own 


those to feel the least jealousy at his inno¬ 
vation ; and we trust, for his own sake, and 
for the safety and salvation of his tenants, 
that his house-building will be a success. 
Example, it has been truly said, teaches. 
When the head of a public department gives 
a lesson in practical economy to her Majesty’s 


themselves an exclusive knowledge of the not a removal of the evil, but only shifting it 
canon of true art, and the fundamental to other people’s doors, 
principles of architecture. Hitherto it plainly appears that not only 

What think our friends? It rests with has there prevailed a system of intense 


them to say whether we have been engaged filthiness, but one of thorough selfishness 
in rightful service, or dealing with men in with regard to the reckless manner in which 
buckram. We are not conscious that we the rivers and brooks are polluted and ren- 


subjects, what less can her Majesty’s subjects have been engaged in any species of knight dered destructive to health. In Dublin wo 
do than follow their leader ? If people can errantry. We hardly dream, for, intermit- feel the full force of this wretched system, 
buy a suit of clothes cheaper from one maker tingly as we write these lines, we drop our and, with one of the finest cities in existence 


than another, and believe them to be equally 
good, they are justified in changing their 
tailor; and so with their shoemaker and 
hatter—then why not with their builder? 
No matter about the catcall of “ machine 


pen and rub our eyes to see that they keep have to endure the noxious exhalations of a 


; awake. There are moments, however, in the 
life-time of individuals when they feel what 


river that has been rendered the most detest¬ 
able on earth, without any means of abate* 


is passing through their mind is like unto a ment of the nuisance. 


in o matter aoout tne catcall of machine dream. If we dream, we only hope that our In order to remedy the deplorable condition 
work.” If houses are not built by machinery, published reverie will prove of some slight in which the discharge of sewage has left the 
they soon will. Just so. And if builders can public advantage. If so, we shall apologise streams which flow through large towns, most 
dispense with y # architects, and supply their f 0 r the nonce for being found so agreeably costly systems have been adopted. First, 
own plans and drawings to their customers napping. there is the plan of deodorizing the sewage 

we do not see the reason why such an s before it falls into the river; then there is 

“ impo8thume as an “ architect ” should be _ the plan of conducting all the sewage of the 

stuck like a barnacle on the back of the build- WHAT S HA L L BE DONE WITH OUR town into main drains, emptying themselves 
ing profession. So thinks Mr. Moneygrub SEWAGE ? beyond the city; and a third plan is that of 

and his allies, so think the “ Jerrys,” and so This is the question of questions. As year devoting an area of land outside the town for 
declares Mr. Vitruvius. It is no matter what after year our population increases, this irrigation by the sewage matter. All these 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH OUR 
SEWAGE ? 


there is the plan of deodorizing the sewage 
before it falls into the river; then there is 
the plan of conducting all the sewage of the 
town into main drains, emptying themselves 
beyond the city; and a third plan is that of 


This is the question of questions. As year devoting an area of land outside the town for 
after year our population increases, this irrigation by the sewage matter. All these 
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systems, entailing as they do so much cost, 
do but deal with the water after it has been 
polluted. What would be the effectual remedy, 
and what may ultimately be found the most 
simple and least costly, would be to arrest the 
discharge of all excrementitious matter into 
the rivers—to preclude the shameful necessity 
of making a river the main drain of a town, 
and at the same time to render quite un¬ 
necessary those monstrous contrivances of 
main drains, those detestable and costly con¬ 
trivances for pumping liquid pollution, or 
those odoriferous schemes of land irrigation 
with the pestilent liquid. 

The question propounded at the head of 
this article—What shall be done with our 
sewage?—leads to the consideration as to 
whether we ought to have that sewage to deal 
with. This question meets with a decided 
negative. We earnestly call the attention of 
our heavily-taxed citizens to the fact that we 
pollute the stream of which we complain; 
that, in order only to abate the nuisance or 
remove it to a little distance, enormous cost 
must be incurred; whereas, by dealing with 
the cause instead of pottering at the effect, we 
shall render both our homes and the town 
more healthy. The use of the water instead 
of the earth closet is the principal cause of 
the dreadful state of the rivers flowing 
through our large towns. When corporations 
make proper sanitary regulations, and have 
an inspection of nuisances that will prevent 
nuisances from being made, we shall perhaps 
see an end of this system. The Liffey is, no 
doubt, the greatest nuisance made in Dublin, 
but it is only the aggregate of all the lesser 
nuisances to which we allude. 


IRELAND IN THE WORKING MEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

THIRD SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The war fever has militated against the 
attractiveness of the Workmen’s Exhibition 
to a considerable extent; and, added to this, 
its not being in the aristocratic West End, it 
has not become a fashionable promenade for 
the “ upper ten ” of Belgravia and Rotten 
Row. From the war excitement the London 
Press have been sparse in their notices, so the 
exhibition and the exhibitors have suffered. 
The day attendance of visitors is small com¬ 
pared with the evening, the working classes 
of necessity having no spare time for any 
other but evening visits. To young men of 
a mechanical and inventive turn of mind, or 
to workmen intent on improving their know¬ 
ledge of their respective arts, a visit to the 
Agricultural Hall will be wisely and profitably 
spent. The most casual visit will not fail to 
afford some instruction or suggestion, or 
something useful, to a thoughtful observer, 
whether he be a gentleman of “no calling” 
or a mere workman. In such articles as 
are on exhibition from Ireland, a great versa¬ 
tility of talent is shown ; and we only regret 
that the contributions from this side of the 
channel were not more widely representative 
of the country at large. It is certain that from 
some defects of organisation and arrange¬ 
ment—or, shall we say, want of arrangement 
on the part of the council,—the exhibitors in 
general are not served well, and a feeling of 
dissatisfaction has arisen, and pretty markedly 
developed itself. Some of the exhibitors have 
already held a meeting, at which Mr. Charles 
Polling, of Belfast (some of whose goods we 
have already noticed), was chairman. At this 
meeting several suggestions were made and 
xesoluiions passed, with a view to the better 


management of the exhibition in the interest 
of the exhibitors. 

Since our last notice we have carefully 
examined a few more Irish exhibits worthy 
of more than honourable mention, and of 
these we shall now treat. 

An Irish plough, the workmanship of Mr. 
Johnston, of Castleblaney, County Monaghan, 
is a superior farming implement of its kind. 

It is all wrought by hand labour; file, vice, 
and hammer alone were enlisted in its exe¬ 
cution. The Irish plough presents some 
features worthy of note. The mould board 
can be expanded or narrowed by a screw to 
suit any breadth of furrow, and the draught 
of the horses or horse, as the case may be, 
can be changed to a central or sideral action 
by an improvement in the yoking gear. 
The depth or shallowness of the furrow can 
also be regulated similarly. The maker has 
christened his piece of handicraft 44 Erin’s 
Plough.” It is highly burnished, and having 
no coating of paint, it presents more of a 
polished steel surface than malleable iron. 
This extremely pretty and well-made plough 
is to be presented to Mr. Gladstone, and the 
Premier has expressed his willingness to 
accept it. 

Mr. William Clelland, of Belfast, has some 
excellent specimens of illuminated printing, 
the subject matter being a text from Shakes¬ 
peare. Mr. William Ellis also, of Marcus 
Ward’s, Belfast, exhibits some magnificent 
illuminations on vellum. Both of the above 
examples of the printing art of the northern 
capital are most praiseworthy. Illustrations 
of a monograph on fossil crinoids and illus¬ 
trations of a paper on holtemia, a sort of 
new sponge, by Dr. Wilde Thompson, are 
also shown. The drawings illustrative of 
these curiosities of marine animal and vege¬ 
table organisms in the deep ocean were exe¬ 
cuted on stone by J. J. Wylde, lithographer 
to Ward, Brothers. Dr. Thompson, it may 
be remembered, formed one of those appointed 
on the Deep Sea Dredging Expedition. 

A beautiful specimen of Irish silk em¬ 
broidery is exhibited by the Messrs. Cham¬ 
bers, sewed muslin manufacturers, Sackville- 
street, Dublin. It is a single specimen of its 
kind from the Irish capital. The subject 
work is a bird and flowers, and most admirably 
is the work done; but it stands alone, like 
the last rose of summer, bringing up welling 
recollections to our memory of days departed, 
and of a desolated “Libertie” that once 
echoed with the busy hum of the silk weaver’s 
loom, and of many a soft Irish maiden’s hand 
that worked—nor worked in vain—on silk 
embroidery, under the bountiful patronage 
and to the ready orders of a native gentry 
and aristocracy. 

Mrs. Samuel Rushton, of Princes-street, 
Belfast, shows her artistic capacity in Berlin j 
wool. “ Mary Queen of Scotland at the j 
Battle of Langsyde mourning the death of 
Douglas,” is faithfully and gracefully ren¬ 
dered. The characters are many, and all are 
faultlessly worked. This piece of Berlin 
wool work of Mrs. Rushton is nothing short 
of a work of fine art, well conceived and 
admirably wrought out. It ought to fetch a 
very high price, and no doubt would if offered 
for sale within a circle capable of appreci¬ 
ating its intrinsic value alone. 

Some very excellent designs for linen and 
cambric handkerchiefs, for embossed work, is 
exhibited by Mr. John Page, of Belfast, and 
we have some admirable proofs of the Belfast 
photographic art executed by Mr. James A. 
Cumine on handkerchiefs. These specimens 


ou cambric and linen are nearly equal in 
sharpness of outline and finish to those 
printed on paper. In the same case a very 
finely carved block, the work of Mr. James 
Harvey, is on view, as a specimen of the kind 
used in printing those very beautiful designs 
on Belfast fabrics. 

In fine arts, a very good crayon is shown 
by Miss Kelly, of Belfast. It represents her 
sister, and it shows a thoughtful Irish face. 
A few more subjects, comprising fruits, 
flowers, and landscapes, are here, by the 
same young lady. We may here remark she 
is the daughter of a worthy northern father, 
who deserves well of his country, and who on 
more than one occasion was ready with his 
purse and counsel to forward any movement 
for the good of Ireland in general, or Belfast 
in particular. 

The photograph of the late Belfast Work¬ 
men’s Exhibition, by Mr. James Magill, is 
very well taken, and illustrates a very inte¬ 
resting group, possessing, no doubt, powerful 
local attraction. 

In previously noticing the goods exhibited 
by Messrs. Pelling and Co., we forgot to 
mention the different hands who contribute 
their share to what is shown by the firm. 
The embroidery design is by John M‘Kenzie, 
of Bangor; the handkerchiefs, Miss Baxter ; 
skirts, Miss Moore; and the sewing-machine 
work, Miss M‘Farlane. 

A model is mentioned in the catalogue of 
the Belfast Workmen’s International Exhi¬ 
bition. This model, however, has not arrived 
yet. There are a few more articles which, 
though mentioned as on view from the north 
of Ireland, we have failed to find them. 

Mr. A. Ferguson, a builder’s assistant, of 
Windsor-street, Belfast, sends a pretty octa¬ 
gonal cage of polished mahogany and wire. 

We have nearly enumerated all now that 
is worthy of note from Ireland. The Belfast 
exhibits, as may be seen from this and our 
previous notices, are the principal. The 
articles from Dublin are very few, and as for 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick, or Galway, they 
may be said to be simply nowhere in the 
Workmen’s Exhibition. The capital of 
Ireland could have sent various articles, but 
she has not. What has been shown on behalf 
of Dublin, with scarce an exception, has come 
from a working employer or bond fide work¬ 
man. North and south of England and the 
midland, as well as London, has sent admi¬ 
rable specimens of coach, carriage, car, cart, 
and locomotive building; and this is what 
Dublin could also have done readily. The 
Messrs. Hutton and Long, and other equally 
well-known firms in Dublin, could, we are 
sure, have sent examples of Dublin coach 
building fully equal to those on view; but 
neither cab, cart, bicycle, wheelbarrow, or 
handbarrow has found its way from Dublin 
to Islington. Nor have we been able, during 
our repeated visits, to discover any kind of 
mechanical or building appliances on the 
part of this city. In the matter of fire-arms 
and projectiles, the Belfast section shows at 
least one instance; but Dublin, always famous 
for its gunmakers—viz., the Rigbys, Trulocks, 
Kavanaghs, &c.,—none of them are repre¬ 
sented. Belfast and Coleraine show furni¬ 
ture ; but with all its cabinet manufactories, 
Dublin is not represented in a sideboard, a 
dressing-table, or even a hat or umbrella 
stand. We mention these things because we 
may as well allude to it as wait for others to 
remind us—aye, and they have already across 
Channel in more places and on more occasions 
than one alluded to the supineness and want 
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of public spirit shown on the part of Dublin 
manufacturers. A reason, no doubt, can be 
advanced in this city why we are not repre¬ 
sented in the Workmen’s International Exhi¬ 
bition, and this reason may seem plausible 
or cogent enough in the way it may be viewed 
on the banks of the Liffey. It is not, how¬ 
ever, so ready to prove our case across 
Channel by the same line of argument as we 
convince ourselves at home. 

As far as Ireland is represented, though 
small in quantity, it can bear a comparison 
as to quality. What has found its way from 
this side to the Agricultural Hall is good— 
practically good—and useful. We shall not 
hesitate to say that there is much goods of 
an indifferent kind which have reached 
Islington little better than lumber, but a 
little lumber must be expected in all exhi¬ 
bitions of this kind, for a reluctance will be 
always felt by committees to act the hyper- 
critic with workmen who make commendable 
though unsuccessful attempts in workman- 
ship. 

We have marked down for notice some 
articles of Gothic church furniture and deco¬ 
rations, and we have taken a few notes of 
some building appliances, the utility of which 
we will submit to comment. In the Nether¬ 
lands section and in other sections there are 
articles which have relation to architecture 
and its cognate branches. We will endeavour 
to deduce a lesson from their examination 
that may be useful to our future workmen in 
affording them technical instruction, and help 
in moulding them into better shape, and of 
giving them the status of ready and skilful 
craftsmen. Example, it is said, teaches truly. 
The study of good models must eventuate in 
giving the artist better ideas, and of spurring 
him on to a rivalship. Exhibitions of skilled 
labour in variety must have a similar effect 
on the mind of the thoughtful and inventive 
workman. The present International Exhi¬ 
bition, with its mauy drawbacks and want of 
proper organization, will withal be a success¬ 
ful pioneer to more successful efforts. 

We shall close this notice by observing 
that we hope that all the awards to the 
exhibitors will be justly and honourably 
made, and that no back-stair influence will 
be used or exerted to deprive the humblest 
Irish, British, or Continental exhibitor from 
obtaining that fair degree of merit which his 
work entitles him to. 

Since our last visit there has been an 
accession to the Belfast section by a new 
case filled with Belfast mineral waters and 
summer beverages. The proprietors and ex¬ 
hibitors, Messrs. Brown, Taylor, and Hill, 
have been very successful in the production 
of these northern drinks. The samples they 
show are beautifully got up. They show 
also, on the part of Sir John Arnott, for whom 
they are the Belfast agents, stout and Irish 
“ cooper.” 

The exhibitors of Belfast, and Ireland in 
particular, are much indebted to Mr. M‘Creery, 
the superintendent of the Belfast section, for 
the care and interest he takes in making 
their exhibits attractive, and of being ever 
ready to explain to visitors or intending 
purchasers any particulars needed. Through 
his energy some goods that were too late 
were afterwards admitted into the Agricul¬ 
tural Hall. 


Ibrigatjox and Skwage. —The proprietors of the 
Gardenei*8 Magazine have offered a prize of Twenty 
Guineas tor the best essay on •• Irrigation, with 
especial reference to the utilization of Sewage.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF THE 
ARTIZAN.* 

Until all our workshops become, in theory 
and practice, normal schools of art, the proper 
education of the artizan will not be effected. 
Skilled workmen, workmen who can plan out 
their work, as well as execute it with an 
artistic finish, are greatly in the minority in 
all our workshops. Experience can produce 
an ordinary good workman, but no length of 
experience or following will compensate for 
the want of technical knowledge. To the 
carpenter, joiner, mason, stonecutter and 
carver, and the plasterer, technical education 
is all-important. Parents who intend their 
sons to follow aDy of these trades ought, as 
a requisite, to see that their youths at school 
learn arithmetic and geometry. No trades¬ 
men are more often called upon to work out 
in practice the theories they have learnt in 

school than building mechanics.We 

consider that a journeyman carpenter, joiner, 
or mason, who requires his work “ laid out,” 
or “ struck out,” for him, is little more than 
a machine. It may be, and is, necessary, in 
large workshops, that the foreman should 
give directions, and furnish a working draw¬ 
ing, pencilled out on a piece of board. But 
though this may be necessary on the part of 
the foreman, so that the proper organization 
of labour in the workshop may proceed regu¬ 
larly, the workman should, li necessity re¬ 
quired it, be capable of doing all that his 
foreman can do. The workman should 
thoroughly know the principles of his trade, 
as well as its practice ; for occasions may and 
will arise when he will be called upon to trust 
to his own mental resources, away from his 
companions by the bench. The making of a 
sash, the framing of a door, the preparation 
of boxings and shutters for windows, and 
their fixing, comprise but a small amount of 
a joiner’s work ; in fact, this is merely what 
any apprentice of short standing can do. 
Give any workman a template or mould, and 
he must be very stupid indeed if he cannot 
properly prepare its counterpart. We wish 
to see our building artizans educated to the 
standard, that when the plan and detailed 
drawings of a house are put into their hands, 
they will feel no difficulty in undertaking 
them. Every mason and carpenter deserving 
of the name, if required, should know how to 
work to or from scale, and should find no 
difficulty in making working drawings from 
the architect’s plans and instructions. 

It is indispensable that every building 
artisan should have a knowledge of “ lines.” 
The carpenter, mason, bricklayer, or stone¬ 
cutter who is ignorant of them is certain to 
be an inferior hand. If the workman can 
draw or properly “ lay down” on a piece of 
planed board the work he is about to execute, 
lie will feel no difficulty in his way, and will 
lose no time. If he cannot do so, and has no 
one near who can do it for him, he is certain 
to lose his time by a system of “ groping,” 
working by “ rule of thumb,” and undoing 
again and again what he has spent several 
hours over, doing wrongly. 

No workman can put up an intricate roof 
or staircase who does not understand the 
setting out of the templates or moulds for its 
working, or for the “ cutsand how many 
times have we not been a witness to the 
wasteful cutting up of perches of scantling to 
arrive at the proper “ cut ” for a rafter or 
purlin against the hip rafter. With a little 
technical acquaintance with ** lines,” the 
workman could set the proper bevel, and 
apply it to the end of his piece of scantling, 
and the work would be accomplished at first 
cutting. A knowledge of the development of 
curvilinear surfaces is requisite for both 
mason and joiner, and we think no better 
novitiate could be for the young carpenter- 
apprentice than to keep bum, for the first 
year, in the workshop, in learning the prin¬ 
ciples of construction by the aid of drawing, 
and then making him, according as he under¬ 
stood the theory, work out the practice in the 
framing or putting together of articles en- 

• Extracted from an excellent article in the current num¬ 
ber of the Builder. 


tailing but a small waste of material. His 
time would be more profitably spent in this 
way than in spending his first twelvemonth 
in boiling the glue pots, heating the work¬ 
men’s breakfast cans, and running on endless 
errands for the workmen. Under the eye 
and guardianship of intelligent foremen, the 
young apprentice could be moulded into the 
making of a good and skilled workman; and,. 
in the absence of a special school of art for 
the technical education of the artisan, much 
and lasting good might be thus effected. . . . 

Ordinary schools are plentiful enough now, 
and no boy should be put to learn his future 
trade without a tolerable primary education. 
But what is a tolerable education for the 
young artisan ? Sufficient acquaintance with 
arithmetic and geometry as to give the youth 
the facility of ready calculation and measure¬ 
ment, and enough plain English to make him 
spell, read, and write correctly. This much, 
at least, is expected by society at the hands 
of the humblest artisan on behalf of his child. 
This can be had free, or at a nominal cost. 
The parent that would refuse to afford his 
children this much should be compelled to do 
it. State or municipal power should step in 
when the parent fails to see it done, and then 
if it is found the parent is able to pay, it 
should have power to recover the expenditure. 
Compulsory education, by all means, where 
the parents are able, but unwilling, to school 
their children. 

The establishment of schools of art, on a 
more enlarged scale than hitherto,—work¬ 
shops not confined alone to artists in marble 
and colour, but workshops and studios, where 
the building craftsmen may learn, not only 
the theory of their different trades, but the 
principles on which they are based,—this is 
what is wanted. The same necessity exist* 
to show the carpenter, mason, and joiner 
models of the different articles he may be 
afterwards called upon to construct, as exists 
for teaching the sculptor and painter. If 
the latter are allowed to study from good 
models, they become better artists; and if 
the youth of the building trades, during their 
early apprenticeship, can be ushered into 
museums or studios, where they can see 
models of roofs, staircases, domes, columns, 
and their entablatures, worked to scale, their 
understandings will be enlarged, and their 
power of imitation will be more rapidly and 
easily developed, consequently they will be¬ 
come more enlightened and skilful workmen. 
But they themselves must work: merely 
looking about is of no use. 

Whatever tends to give the workman a 
more intimate knowledge of his business, 
tends to make him a more independent and 
valuable member of society. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
STANHOPE-STREET. 

On last Sunday the foundation-stone of a 
new church in connection with the Training 
Schools in Stanhope-street was laid by the 
Lord Bishop of Cape Town. It will consist 
of nave, aisles, chancel, sacristy, with organ 
gallery at west end. The aisles will be 
divided from nave by six arches on each side, 
supported on polished red granite shafts, 
with carved and moulded caps and bases. 
The roof will be open, framed with curved 
rib8, and sheeted, stained, and varnished. 
The aisle roofs will be similar. The chancel 
roof will be formed in panels, and richly de¬ 
corated. The east window will consist of 
five lights, with rich traceried head in Bath 
stone. The west window will be a richly 
traceried window with stained gl&ss. The 
roof will be slated with green and blue slates 
in ornamental bands, surmounted by ridge 
cresting. The length of the building will be 
93 ft.; nave 22 ft. wide ; aisles 12 ft. wide; 
height of nave 40 ft. The exterior face of 
walls will be red brick, with Bath stone 
dressings. A tower will rise to a height of 
119 ft. Mr. G. C. Ashlin is the architect, 
and Mr. J. M. Cormack, of Talbot-street, the 
contractor. 
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GATE LODGE AND SCHOOLS, 
DALKEY. 

Our illustration with this number represents 
a new Gate Lodge and School-house recently 
erected in connection with Dalkey Church. 
The building contains a large class-room or 
' lecture-hall, and infant schools, together with 
apartments for the sexton. It is built in the 
most substantial manner of granite quarried 
on the site, and, as a specimen of wrought 
granite work is well worthy of a visit. The 
interior is fitted up in a superior manner. 
The lecture-hall has an open timber roof, 
stained and varnished. The entire cost (over 
.£1,000) of the building was defrayed by the 
munificence of Charles Leslie, Esq., who has 
given it as a free gift to the trustees of the 
church. The gasfittings were supplied by 
Messrs. Curtis; the iron work by Maguire 
and Son; and the tiling by Sibthorpe and 
Son; the rest of the building was executed 
by day work under the superintendence of 
Mr. Edward H. Carson, F.B.I.A.I., architect 
and C.E., 25, Harcourt-street. 

SCULPTURE. 

Our attention has been called to several well- 
executed busts which have been turned out 
by a young aspirant in the sculptor’s art in 
our city—Mr. William Millard, of Harcourt- 
street. On our visit to his studio we were 
particularly struck with one—that of the late 
Earl of Carlisle—as being the most faithful 
likeness of that deceased nobleman we had 
ever met, out of the many that have been 
given to the world. This youthful artist (he 
is only in his twentieth year) has executed a 
clever medallion likeness, in white marble, of 
the late Miss Anderson, daughter of Professor 
Anderson. It is to form a portion of her tomb 
in Mount Jerome Cemetery. Our talented 
comedian, Mr. J. L. Toole (at present 
performing at the “ Royal ”) will also, we 
understand, form a subject on which our 
tyro’s skill is about to be exercised. Photo¬ 
graphs (cabinet size) have been taken of 
several of his works, by Messrs. Millard and 
Robinson, of Lower Sackville-street. 

CORPORATE “DOINGS”? 

A special meeting of the Corporation was 
summoned, by requisition to the Lord Mayor, 
for Tuesday at one o’clock “ for the purpose 
of considering and doing , or causing all neces¬ 
sary acts to be done y upon or in relation to a 
report from the Carlisle Bridge Committee, 
with reference to their inteirview with the 
Port and Docks Board as to the rebuilding of 
Carlisle Bridge.” The roll having been called 
at 1'45, and a sufficient number to form a 
“ house ” not being then in attendance to 
discuss this important subject, nothing was 
done y and an adjournment took place until 
Monday next. There were seven represen¬ 
tatives of the Press present on the occasion!! 


SPADE AND PICK. 

To call a spade a spade, is not at all times 
convenient; at the present, perhaps, it may 
be anything but pleasant to those whose 
bounden duty it was to see that an instrument 
of such vital importance to an “ army of the 
period,” inconvenient though its name might 
be, was provided for our troops. Are we not 
open, in some degree, to those reproaohes 
not unfrequently heaped upon us, for our 
seeming want of enterprise, our fearful dis¬ 
trust of rushing into any novelty? How 
often do we originate ideas for ourselves? 
do we not generally wait for other nations to 
arm themselves in the newest and most ad¬ 
vantageous way? and then, when we are 
quite sure they have shot some considerable 
way ahead of us, do we not feel ourselves 
forced into an imitation ? 

In a small work recently published, giving 
some of the changes about to be introduced 


into the infantry drill, we find that “ shelter 
trench exercise” is introduced as part of the 
new field exercise. But “ shelter trenches ” 
require the use of spades, or, to evade that 
unpleasant word, let us call them shovels, for 
their execution. As yet we have seen or 
heard little to lead us to suppose that such 
tools are to become part of the equipment of 
our troops. We are, therefore, now in this 
curious position—the new field exercise, into 
which spade drill has been introduced, is 
already in force in some of our garrisons, and 
yet not a spade is forthcoming. Can any one 
inform us if a contract has been entered into 
for the supply of these articles for the use of 
the troops ? If so, in what quantities are 
they ordered ? are they to be issued by the 
dozen to regiments, or by the score ? or is 
each man to be taught to acquire the same 
familiarity in carrying his spade as he already 
has in walking away with his rifle and kit ? 
These are questions, notwithstanding their 
gravity, which, in a private firm, would be 
settled in some form or another almost as 
quickly as this can be read, experience being 
allowed to point out any improvement when 
necessary. 

The men of the Danish army have for 
some years been in the habit of carrying a 
spade with a short handle; many of the 
Prussian regiments now carry the same kind 
of tool. In France we hear that the “ em¬ 
banking tools ” are, in a great measure, 
carried for the men in wagons appointed for 
the purpose. If we have a committee at 
work sifting this subject, where do they hold 
their sittings ? when were they appointed ? 
and when may we expect them to pub¬ 
lish their report ? These are questions 
which should be speedily answered, for in 
these days delays are dangerous. The 
nations who are properly armed and equipped 
do not wait for their adversaries to complete 
any arrangement of detail neglected in time 
of peace. A few days now suffice to finish a 
campaign; everything, therefore, must be 
ready at hand, no time will be allowed to repair 
omissions. Perhaps some part of the disas¬ 
ter which has recently fallen upon the French, 
may be attributed to the fact of an insuffi¬ 
cient supply of tools for entrenching them¬ 
selves. Experiments seem to warrant us in 
assuming, that least one third of the troops 
should be provided with spades and picks; 
though it would not become us lightly to put 
aside the dictum of Napoleon, that every man 
should carry an entrenching tool, still, 
perhaps, we are warranted in not giving too I 
rigid an interpretation to this rule when we | 
consider that if more than one third of the 
troops were employed at one time they would 
be so close together as to hinder rather than 
assist one another, except in the formation 
of heavy works, when relays of earth require 
to be thrown up; but then such a case as this 
does not enter into the subject under discus¬ 
sion. The Americans, whom we must allow 
to be good judges in such matters, consider¬ 
ing the experience they acquired in the War 
of Secession, seem to have adopted a most 
handy little tool. It has a long handle; and 
though the tools with short handles employed 
by some of the foreigners may have their 
good points, these may be considered as more 
than counterbalanced by the rapidity of exe¬ 
cution and the general adaptability of the 
spade with a long handle. They are carried 
by two companies of each regiments by turns. 
This appears to us a good method for carry¬ 
ing the tools; but if the arms and accoutre¬ 
ments of two regiments were altered in sueh a 
manner as to decrease their weight, we might 
then impose upon these companies the entire 
carriage, thus avoiding the confusion occa¬ 
sioned by the constant change of bearers. 
In conclusion, we will briefly call attention 
to the success which attended the competition 
occasioned by the offer of a reward by the 
Government for the best rifle fulfilling cer¬ 
tain prescribed conditions. The amount of 
money expended was as nothing to the nation. 
Who doubts that it was well laid out ? We say 
the country will never begrudge Buch sums, 
and we suggest that a prize should again be 
offered for competition for the belt “ entrench¬ 


ing “ tools,” i.e. 9 spade and pick, laying down 
the requisite conditions for amilitary weapon, 
such as lightness and strength combined with 
general adaptability for all soils, Ac.— Broad 
Arrow . 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[It it to be distinctly understood that although me grot place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.] 

THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND 
AND THE STONE OF DESTINY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —The letter in the Irish Builder of 
15th ult. established the eastern connection 
between the Irish and Scotch towers, and 
demonstrated the Celtic-Scoto identification 
existing in Erinn and Caledonia between the 
Phoenician Baalism for which the round 
towers originally were erected. The eastern 
associations of this country, the similarity of 
idiom, manners, and customs, all lead the 
impartial historian and antiquarian to the 
conclusion so quaintly, yet humorously, en¬ 
dorsed by “ Father Prout,” that “ the Persians 
and the boys of Tipperary were first cousins 
after all.” The advocates of the Petrie 
school have neither expended time nor in¬ 
vestigation in unravelling the intricacies of 
Milesian history: they merely cursorily 
glance over the surface of ill-digested exa¬ 
mination, and base an erroneous theory upon 
the crude digestion of contorted facts. I 
have endeavoured, during the last five years, 
to expose the fallacy of too implicit reliance 
on preconceived opinions, which cannot bear 
the test of investigation ; and while in nowise 
injudiciously carping with veracious historical 
evidence, I have been compelled to dissent 
from many theories put forward by novices 
whose knowledge of either the history, man¬ 
ners, or customs of our country has been 
found woefully defective when analysed by 
the criterion of impartial investigation. But 
leaving all irrelevant remarks, I would beg to 
direct your readers’ attention to another 
paramount argument. “ Facts are stubborn 
things ”; they present in plain, unvarnished 
terms the true key for adjudicating truth. 
Few persons are aware of the real origin and 
meaning of the “ Stone of Destiny,” and its 
associations with Tara. In order to eluci¬ 
date this fully, and show its important con¬ 
nection with the Round Towers, I would 
direct your readers’ attention to the following 
facts relative to Tara, evidencing the reflex 
eastern grandeur which culminated in Ireland, 
and was abolished by the glorious mission of 
St. Patrick, when at Tara he exponed the 
shamrock as an evidence of the triune God. 
Babylonish history narrates that Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar had a temple dedicated to Baal; it 
was called by the name of “ Tara,” which in 
the Sanscrit language means “ woman,” 
doubtless referential to the synonymous 
veneration rendered to Astarte, the Pagan 
queen of heaven. At Sankarah the inscrip¬ 
tion on a sun temple was as follows:—“I, 
Nebuchadnezzar, erected this noble temple 
of Tara to the sun, my lord—I, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, dwelling at Beth-Tara.” In this 
temple the worship of Baal was carried on ; 
the divinations, errors, and folly of the 
recreant kings of Judea were conducted. 
It forms a curious coincidence that the head 
quarters of this Baal worship should synchro¬ 
nise. Orders were issued by the fire priests 
to supply the sacred fire to the four province* 
of Ireland from the great sun temple of Tara. 
This mandate was enforced so rigidly that 
the civil power compelled the Phoanician and 
Druidic inhabitants to compliance for sup¬ 
plying the fire from Tara; and four towers 
or sun temples were specially erected for this 
purpose in the four provinces of Ireland in 
the year a.d. 79. Now the Scriptures record 
that, in building Solomon’s Temple, the oracle 
was in close connection with the holy place, 
and the two pillars, so conspicuous in the 
Scotch tower, are important and symbolic 
in their bearing. The pillars are stone par¬ 
ables of great acts. They foreshadow the 
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true and false sacrifice, the true and false 
prophet. Colonel Taylor, a gentleman who 
has written several valuable works on India, 
has referred to Tara in a late work, in which 
he states that there is a place in India called 
“ Seth Tara,” or the seven stars of Tara. The 
meaning of the word “ Hindoo, 1 ’ O’Brien says, 
is the “ moon worshippers.” The Baalists had, 
as Scripture records, a “ Queen of Heaven.” 
They belonged to the Israelitish hosts, and 
apostatised from the great leader. The wise 
men and the star were proverbial of truth 
and knowledge. Now Tara in Ireland is 
associated with a regal power and dignity 
which invests Irish history with a grandeur 
recalling the ancient splendour of her kings 
and chiefs; and the ancient Olympian games 
—the horse-racing and festivities kept up in 
pristine times, and still forming so ffreat 
pastime to the Celtic race,—all this shews 
the Eastern connection. That accomplished 
disciple of the late Dr. Todd, Prof. Hennessy, 
has shown how horse-racing formed the prin¬ 
cipal game at Tara in the second century; 
and Sir William Wilde states that at Tara 
the road of chariots led to the great palace of 
our kings. But—most important fact of all 
—at Tara a grand sun-temple existed, and 
here a stone, by which the destiny of the 
nation was determined, interpreted marvellous 
things for guidance of the superstitious sun- 
worshippers. This stone was used for crown¬ 
ing our Celtic kings, and, by the ravages of 
invasion, was transferred to Scotland, and 
from thence to Westminster Abbey. Queen 
Victoria was crowned on this stone; on it she 
received the triple honour of sovereign of the 
United Kingdom. It is strange that after 
centuries of vicissitudes, which few nations 
have experienced as Erinn has, that the queen 
of these realms should receive her royal in¬ 
stallation and be invested with the sceptre of 
sovereignty on that stone where Ireland’s 
ancient kings were honoured by thd praises 
and confidence of a nation’s homage, and that 
the eastern connection should find, even in 
the British monarchy, so strong a confirma¬ 
tion of the supremacy of these fire-worship¬ 
ping people, who exercised so powerful an 
influence at one time over this island, and 
whose round towers live to attest their skill 
in architecture, and the ancient eastern tra¬ 
ditions and religious polity of the disciples of 
Baal. In my next I shall enter more mi¬ 
nutely into the Phoenician associations on 
which I base the scriptural, historic, and 
traditional proofs of my great argument. 

Caleb Palmer. 
Ashbrook, Raheny, Aug. 29, 1870. 

“ Hail, Glendaloujfh! dark ruin of the Wave, 

A fallen city, and a People’s Grave,* 

Where many an arch in ruined sculpture lies. 

And the round tower, o'er which the raven flies, 

Rears its sharp head, the emblem of the proud, 

Resists the (tale, and bursts the hov'rlng cloud; 

Here, too, the venerable pile appears, 

The time-worn churches, pride ol other years, 

Within whose pious, consecrated walla. 

Numbers once heard devotion's hallow'd calls. 

And, 'mid the churchyard's sad memorial stones, 

Rises from out the mass of mouldered bones 
The broken arch, 'neath which the Pilgrim spread 
His dewy robe, and bent in pray'r his head. 

Those days ol sylvan pilgrimage are o’er, 

The Pilgrim bends before his shrine no more, 

And die stone cross, that graced the church's aide, 

Bat swells the mass of the neglected pile." 

Blrington* Poem . 

CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —The present “Bridge Committee” 
have had under their consideration two designs 
for a new bridge, the comparative merits of 
which have been discussed in yonr columns. 
One of these for an iron bridge in one span, 
by Messrs. Page and Turner; the other for 
a stone bridge in two spans, by Messrs. 
Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon. At a meeting 
of the Committee on Saturday last it ap¬ 
pears that it was resolved to recommend to 
the Port and Docks Board for their adoption 
the two-Bpan stone bridge, “ In Memoriam” 
for the following reasons:— 

1. Because they have been given an 
estimate for the work from a responsible 
contractor, who proposes to build the 

• It U Mated that a city lies at the bottom of the Like. 


bridge for .£40,000, whilst they have been 
led to believe that the cost of the one- 
span iron bridge would be £50,000, though 
I have seen an estimate for the work in 
the hands of Messrs. Page and Turner 
for £36,000, and they tell me it coaid, 
if necessary, be scamped down to a con¬ 
siderably lower sum than this. 

2. Because they have been informed 
that the two-span stone bridge would 
afford peculiar facilities for providing 
the new sewerage arrangements. 

3. Because stone is a more enduring 
material than iron. 

As regards the first reason, I think it must 
be plain to any man of common judgment 
that whatever would be the cost of the two- 
span stone bridge, the cost of the one-span 
iron bridge would be thousands of pounds 
less, for iron is cheaper than stone for the 
superstructure, and there would be no pier 
to build in the middle of the river, with its 
great cost, and oofferdam, which would have 
to be made in the middle of the present 
centre arch. 

As to the second reason, I think it must be 
equally plain that a pier in the middle of the 
river can afford no facility for providing for 
the new sewerage arrangements, but would 
instead involve considerable cost, if not diffi¬ 
culty, which would be altogether avoided by 
a one-span bridge. 

As to the third reason, there can be no 
donbt that good stone is more enduring than 
iron, but the comparative merits of the two 
materials for the purpose of bridges having 
been materially considered by engineers of 
high repute in England, they have decided 
to employ iron instead of stone for some of 
the most important bridges over the Thames, 
in London, and elsewhere, and as it would 
thus appear that the reasons of the committee 
for recommending a stone bridge of two 
spans, instead of an iron bridge in one span, 
are not sufficient, would it not appear only 
right towards the citizens (who will have to 
pay for it), that instead of now hurrying 
needlessly to a decision on so important a 
matter, they pause before committing them¬ 
selves to either design, and arrange to have 
three points reconsidered ?— 

1. That proper means he taken to 
ascertain the true comparative cost of the 
two designs, submitting both to true 
measurements and equal prices. 

2. That they satis fy themselves whether 
a pier in the middle of the river would 
afford facility or difficulty in providing 
for the new sewerage arrangements. 

3. Whether there has been sufficient 
reason for adopting iron superstructures 
in some of the most important bridges 
in London; and whether there be not 
equal reason for adopting the same ma¬ 
terial for Carlisle Bridge. 

A further question is suggested by the re¬ 
membrance of Mr. Page’s letter, from which 
it appeared that there would be a practical 
difficulty in properly constructing a stone 
bridge, with the necessity of building it in 
separate portions, or the alternative of pro¬ 
viding at very considerable additional cost 
another bridge to carry the traffic during the 
erection of the new one. 

As a citizen, I think it hat fair to ask the 
attention of yonr readers to these several 
points, so that we may endeavour to secure 
the best bridge for our purpose, which will 
reflect credit on every one concerned in its 
erection. H. F. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —It has been pleaded by many parties 
in favour of building a new bridge in place 
of extending and lowering the old one, that 
while bnilding the foundations for the abut¬ 
ments and pier in the centre of the Liffey, 
provision can be made for laying and inspect¬ 
ing the tube or syphon which is to carry the 
sewage from one side of the river to the 
other. Bat I trust this ridiculous argument 
will not succeed in misleading our already 
overtaxed ratepayers, as it must be evident 
to any man of common sense that a .tube for 


this purpose need not be wider than five or 
six feet, and that if two smaller tubes bo used 
instead of one, as being less likely to be 
choked, similar to the way in which the 
Vartry water wa3 carried over the old bridge, 
these syphons could be laid on the actual lied 
of the river, beneath the mud, with upright 
shafts for cleaning out or overflow opposite 
each of the old piers. For this purpose espe¬ 
cially the model which I saw lately in the 
City Hall, exhibited by Mr. Geoghegan, is 
peculiarly adapted, the lateral extensions 
afford ample space for descending steps to 
the cleaning shaft, and for supporting the 
high lever sewer. This important question 
should be submitted to independent scientific 
inquiry before we are called upon to incur a 
wasteful expenditure of money; and if a pub¬ 
lic meeting of the citizens be called, it rmv 
be the means of dealing with the matter in a 
more satisfactory manner. Burgess. 


INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —I am much obliged for the informa¬ 
tion you were good enough to give in the last 
issue of the Irish Builder relative to the 
names, &c., of the present Institute of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland. I regret to find, how¬ 
ever, that from that list the names of several 
men of eminence in the profession, some of 
whom are now practising in and about Dublin, 
are, it would seem, invidiously omitted. I 
will take it as a great favour conferred if you 
will, at your earliest convenience, insert in 
the Irish Builder the names, &c., of all those 
who formed the original or first institute, and 
who now appear to be rejected or ignored by 
the junior society sitting within the walls of 
Alma Mater (T.C.D.).—Yours, 

A.I.C.E., England, 

M.I.C.E., Ireland (original). 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

The foundation-stone of a new Methodist 
church was laid at Banbridge, County Down, 
on Wednesday last by William Arthur, Esq., 
M.P. It will be in the Gothic style. Sittings 
will be provided for about 400 persons. The 
material will be blue stone procured from 
quarries in the neighbourhood, with dressings 
of freestone and granite. In rere of the 
church there will be a vestry, class-room, 
reading-room, with school-room over. The 
total cost will be £3,000, of which sum Mr. 
JohnGlass ( of New York, contributed £2,000. 
Mr. Collen, of Portadown, is the contractor. 

St. Mary’s Church, Drogheda, has been 
re-opened after undergoing extensive altera¬ 
tions and improvements. The building has 
been painted throughout, and provided with 
new furniture and fittings. The roof has 
been newly slated, and the exterior walls 
pointed. 

The new town-hall, Larne, has been opened. 
It is the gift of J. M‘Garel, Esq., J.P., to the 
townspeople. 


Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. —The nineteenth 
report on the district, criminal, and private lunatic 
asylums in Ireland has been published. The report 
states that in 1869 there were in public asylums, 
6,816; in private, do., 689; in gaols, 5; in poor- 
houses, 2,907; in Lucan, supported by Government, 
45 ; in Central Asylum for Criminal Lunatics, 170 ; 
total number of registered lunatics, 10,082. In 1860 
there were in public asylums, 4,289 ; in private, do, 
509; in gaols,*293; in poorbouses, 2,534; in Lucan, 
supported by Government, 86; in Central Asylum 
for Criminal Lunatics, 138 ; total number of registered 
lunatics, 7,844. Lunatics at large in 1S69, 6,579. 
Lunatics at large in 1860, 8,991. Total number of 
insane in Ireland in 1869, 16,661; total in 1860, 
16,885. The main feature of this table is that the 
floating population of insane at large—that is, per¬ 
sons not resident in any asylum, poorhouse, or other 
institution, but living with their relatives or friends— 
has been reduced in ten years to the extent of 2,412, 
by the absorption of 3,567 individuals into the various 
asylums provided for them, and by an absolute fall¬ 
ing off of 174 in the total number of insaue in Ireland. 
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“ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS.” 

Amongst the correspondence appearing in 
a recent number of the Building News is the 
following from a writer who signs himself 
4< Fair Field and no Favour”:— 

“ In last week’s Building News you give a 
letter from an architect against builders or 
joiners making plans, &c. Will you allow 
something to be said on the other side by 
one who has passed from the bench to be 
shop-foreman, to out-door and managing 
foreman under a contractor, and has .had an 
opportunity to learn some of the ins and outs 
oi contracts ? 

Your correspondent says that architects do 
not want builders to give low tenders ; that 
they do all they can to advise their clients 
not to accept the lowest. Well is this fair ? 
May it not be asked what principle should be 
acted upon, or what can be the object of 
calling for tenders, unless it be to obtain the 
advantages of competition ? Is it right to 
put builders to the trouble of getting up esti¬ 
mates at the same time that the architect or 
his client may have a particular man that he 
means shall have the job? Again, what 
chance is there for a man to rise from an in¬ 
ferior to a higher position except by tender¬ 
ing ; is he to buy the favour of some architect 
in large practice ? Again, is it not a fact that 
many builders, like architects, know compara¬ 
tively nothing of the business, who, when 
they have to get up a tender, instead of being 
able to go through the plans and extract 
quantities, and price them, employ an archi¬ 
tect to do it for them ? I am aware there 
are many excellent gentlemen who are above 
this ; I have met with several; but it is quite 
true that in this matter the right man can 
evade specifications and trick architect and 
client. 

It is said that many of the builders are 
scamps, and are not to be trusted ; but whose 
fault is it where an architect is employed ? 
Any honest builder would prefer an architect 
between him and the client; but if an archi¬ 
tect takes the money from his client ought 
he not fully to discharge his duties? Why 
do they call upon builders to give secu¬ 
rities for carrying out contracts when they 
are only to receive a given percentage as the 
work proceeds, and that upon the certificates 
of the architect ? It seems much more 
reasonable that the architect should give the 
security than that the other should do so. I 
have known in what iB called a select com¬ 
petition, that only one man out of the number 
competing was able to give the security and 
he allowed to name the competitors. Of 
course he had the job. In reference to 
builders making their own plans, is it not 
true that there are many builders who get 
little jobs to do, and will go at once and em¬ 
ploy an architect to give them plans and 
details for no other purpose but to get in his 
debt, when the architect knows he shall never 
get paid until he puts some job into their 
hands, when of course the client has to suffer 
to make up for this. 

Again, are all architects up to the duties 
they undertake ? Many of them understand 
the principles of proportion and arrangement 
on paper, as well as being able to draw up 
plans and specifications, and for these duties 
are probably well qualified, but they know 
very little of the practical part. They do 
not know whether a stone is on its natural 
bed, or when it is face-bedded; nor do they 
know the difference between Memel, Dantzic, 
or Swedish timber when sawn out into scant¬ 
lings ; the same by deals—Christiania, or 
Wyburg; or of the difference of the several 
kinds, which makes a great difference in the 
quality of work. One builder may buy his 
deals at £15 or £16 the 100; another may give 
£24 ; yet they all come under the term yellow 
timber. The consequences are that one 
builder, having done work under the architect, 
knows the way to work it; indeed, it has 
appeared to me many times that the archi¬ 
tect was determined not to see when he goes 
to the job, so long as the details of elevation 
and ornamentation are something near the 
mark. 


The tone of your correspondent’s letter is 
very suggestive of despotic assumptions that 
will not be endorsed by any liberal-minded 
architect. Is it to be received in this 
nineteenth century that because a man 
started life as a joiner or in any other branch 
of the building trade, he is to be kept down, 
whatever his ability may be, in order that he 
may not intrude within the assumed domain 
of a privileged class ? 

I give an instance that occurred to me 
some short time since. A man applied to me 
to build a house for him, asking me to give 
plans and specifications as to what I was 
going to do for the estimated cost. I sug¬ 
gested that he should employ an architect, 
naming one. He said, at first, that ho did 
not think it worth while, as he had confidence 
in me, but he would think about it. He con¬ 
sulted some of his friends. They recom¬ 
mended another architect, who got tenders 
for the job, allowing me to tender. My 
tender being a few pounds too high I lost the 
job. Of course, I do not know what passed 
between architect and client, but I was told 
afterwards that it was my own fault; if I 
had not made the suggestion he would not 
have thought of it, and would have been very 
well satisfied with my estimate. Yet, for¬ 
sooth, because I happen to be able to do such 
a thing—acquired in the time which many 
spend in the pothouse—your amiable corres¬ 
pondent would not allow me to tender, but 
would prefer giving the advantage to those 
incapables whose chief ability is employed 
to trick architect and client.” 


THE BARROW DRAINAGE.* 

The drainage of the River Barrow is a sub¬ 
ject which has for many years occupied a 
considerable amount of attention. Scheme 
after scheme to secure the vast tracts of 
country on the banks of the river from an 
annual deluge, has been proposed, but pro¬ 
posed only to be abandoned as impracticable. 
About 36 years ago Sir John Mac Neill pro¬ 
posed a plan for improving the river from 
Monasterevan to Athy; and in 1848 the 
Board of Public Works made surveys and 
sections of the river and its tributaries, but 
each of these projects was abandoned. In 
1863 an attempt was made to procure com¬ 
plete surveys, but the amount of money re¬ 
quired for this purpose could not be collected. 
In 1868, however, a large number of the 
owners of the flooded lands, having met in 
Dublin, formed a committee to procure esti¬ 
mates of the cost of the work. This com¬ 
mittee approved of a plan laid before them 
by Mr. John Bower, C.E., and the work at 
last seemed in a fair way of being accom¬ 
plished. The committee was fortunate in 
rocuring the services of an engineer who 
as, we believe, executed works to the value 
of about half a million sterling. They had 
the surveys and experience of former projec¬ 
tors to profit by, and the majority of the 
proprietors seemed in favour of Mr. Bower’s 
scheme. It, however, met wuth some opposi¬ 
tion. The drainage district proposed to he 
formed by him consisted of about 50,000 
acres, and the estimated cost of the work was 
about £195,000, or an assessment of £314s. 3d. 
per acre. Many of the proprietors shrank 
from undertaking so extensive a work, and 
preferred carrying out the drainage on a 
smaller scale. They opposed Mr. Bower’s 
project, and contemplated making the im¬ 
provements they thought necessary for their 
own advantage by the formation of small 
districts. It has been proposed to form a 
drainage district, comprising about 2,000 
acres, at Kildare, and there is no doubt that 
if this proposal be carried out, several other 
small districts will also be formed. Mr. 
Bower has written a pamphlet, in opposition 
to this scheme. He points out that its effect 
would be to drain about 2,000 acres of land, 
and to deluge with floods about 7,000 acres. 
A comparatively small portion of property 
would be improved at Kildare at the expense 
of a large portion at Athy. The area of the 
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rain basin of the proposed district is 14,000 
acres, and if the scheme which Mr. Bower 
opposes were carried out, the rain there 
deposited would be carried off upon a district 
of about half the area, and would have no 
means of discharging itself proportionally 
therefrom. This district however, is not 
likely to be the only one injured if this inde¬ 
pendent course of action be permitted. “ If,” 
Mr. Bower Bays, “ the design of improving the 
Rathangan and the Portarlington head 
streams, which mainly cause the destruction 
at Monasterevan, were sanctioned and exe¬ 
cuted, the injury to those flooded lands would 
be increased, and the enormous cost of the 
great shoal and other works in the main 
stream at Monasterevan would most unjustly 
fall upon the Marquis of Drogheda, Mr. Evans, 
and the other proprietors of the basin at and 
above Monasterevan. A similar result would 
follow from the execution of the works on 
‘ the Tully’ and ‘ Cherry Mills’ tributaries, 
as described in evidence at the Kildare meet¬ 
ing ; and if both the upper and lower tribu¬ 
tary districts mentioned were sanctioned, and 
the works executed, then the flood basin above 
Bert would be ruinously inundated, and the 
very great cost of providing outfall for the 
combined waters sent down upon those 7,000 
acres would fall upon the proprietors of those 
lower districts.” It may, however, be urged 
that Mr. Bower’s plan would entail an equal 
amount of injustice. Why should A, who 
derives a comparatively small advantage from 
the improvements, be made to contribute an 
amount towards the expenses of the works, 
equal to that contributed by B, who resideB 
some ten miles away, and to whom the wrorks 
are highly advantageous? This objection 
can, however, be removed by dividing the dis¬ 
tricts into large sections, and by assessing 
each section, according to the benefit it de¬ 
rived—not according to the benefit it would 
derive if permitted to drain itself, regardless 
of the injury inflicted upon the section lower 
down on the river, but the benefit it derived 
by works carried out with a due regard to 
the security of other sections. 


THE DEFENCES OF PARIS. 

There is probably no subject connected with 
the war which is more interesting than the 
power possessed by Paris of standing a siege. 

Paris is situated, to use a military term, d 
cheval on the Seine, near the junction of this 
river with the Marne, the latter river cover¬ 
ing the city on the east, while a bend of the 
former protects the western side. The forti¬ 
fications consist, first, of a chain of detached 
forts or fortresses commanding the rivers, 
and, secondly, by an enceinte continue running 
right round the city. The bastion system of 
Vauban is adopted throughout. 

The exterior line of defence commences at 
St. Denis on the north, and extends to the 
Marne at Nogent, a distance of about eight 
miles. It consists of nine fortresses, and 
opposes the direct advance of troops from 
Germany. On the south Paris is covered by 
a line of six forts, reaching from the Marne 
to the Seine, a distance of about seven miles. 
These complete the defence of the south; 
four are pentagonal and two quadrilateral. 
They are built of substantial materials, and 
contain bomb-proof barracks, and have case- 
mated curtains. The third exterior line of 
defence is eight miles long. It does not 
consist of a chain of forts, but of the great 
citadel, Mont Valerien, which serves as a 
tite-du-pont to the bend of the Seine, which 
covers Paris to the east. Mont Valerien is 
supported on one side by Fort d’lssy, and on 
the other by St. Denis. It is the most im¬ 
portant work of the whole. The front toward 
the river is 460 yards long, and the other 
four faces average 328 yards each. There is 
bomb-proof accommodation for stores and 
4,500 men. The ring of detached forts ex¬ 
tends over 22J miles. 

Within this is seen the enceinte continue , 
or continuous line of fortifications. This 
consists of no fewer than ninety-four bastions. 
The exterior sides average 328 yards per 
bastion, forming an enceinte of 30,840 yards, 
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or nearly 17 miles, probably the largest work 
of the kind ever executed. The cost was 
enormous—to judge from Marshal Marmont’s 
opinion, was well spent. Marmont considered 
the fortifications of Paris “ an event the 
most useful and important in the defence of 
France.” The escarp of the enceinte is 33 ft. 
high, the ditch being 82 ft. wide. The dis¬ 
tance from the boulevard to the enceinte con¬ 
tinue averages about 1,093 yards, and that 
from the enceinte to the forts is about the 
same. So long as the forts are unconquered 
it will be impossible to bombard Paris from a 
less distance than about 7,000 yards, and 
even then the siege train will be under fire 
at a range rather too close to be pleasant. 

In addition to these defences it is stated 
that earthworks are being raised from fort 
to fort, but we learn from private letters that 
these are of a very insignificant description, 
affording good cover, it is true, for riflemen, 
but not safe against even 6-pounder guns. 
It is stated that more than 1,000 guns cdn 
be placed in position; but this estimate, no 
doubt, includes a very large number of 
weapons which, however effective at close 
quarters, will be practically useless at long 
ranges.— Engineer . 


A LUNATIC ASYLUM FOR KILDARE. 

At the meeting of the Naas Board of Guar¬ 
dians on Wednesday last, Mr. M‘Donald asked 
why it was that dangerous lunatics were re¬ 
tained in the workhouse, instead of being 
sent to the Carlow Lunatic Asylum ? 

Chairman—For the very good reason that 
there is no accommodation for them in that 
institution, as you may have observed on 
reading the report of the committee, who 
describe it as being utterly inadequate for 
the demands made upon it. The building, 
which was originally intended to hold but 100 
patients, has now within its precincts 196 
poor creatures of unsound mind, and I think 
it a matter of the greatest importance that 
such facts should be laid before the public, 
so that they may see the great necessity of 
having a separate asylum built for this county. 

The Baron de Robeck observed that the 
report of the committee, alluded to by Major 
Borrowes, described the patients lying in 
beds packed together side by side, so close 
that one would scarcely have room to pass up 
between them, whilst others were sleeping in 
aheds provided to accommodate the surplus 
number taken into that institution, which, to 
his mind, was a most melancholy state of 
things. He likewise urged the necessity of 
having a separate and distinct asylum built 
for the County Kildare. 

The other members of the board concurred 
in the observations made by the chairman and 
the Baron de Robeck. 


THE CELTIC LANGUAGES.* 

The study of Celtic languages has made 
great progress since the days of the M‘Pherson 
controversy, and the rash statements then 
made by both sides would not be ventured at 
the present day; yet outside philological 
circles vague notions are in vogue about the 
relations and literature of these languages. 
It may not, therefore, be useless to mention 
that the languages of which the Revue Celtique 
treats are divided into two widely separated 
classes, the Gaelic and the Cymric. Each of 
these has its dialects, but in the Gaelic group 
the local differences do not entitle any of the 
varieties to the rank of a separate language; 
and “ Do you speak Gaelic?” is an inquiry 
•which conveys the same meaning whether you 
address an Irishman, a Manxman, or a 
Highlander. In the Cymric group, on the 
contrary, there are three well-defined lan¬ 
guages—Welsh, Cornish, Armoric. The two 
which survive have also their own subdivi¬ 
sions ; the Welsh of North Wales differs from 
that of Pembroke ; and in Brittany, as we are 
informed in the Revue by M. de Jubainville, 
there are four dialects, the centres of which 
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are Leon, Vannes, Cornouailles and Treguier. 
Besides these living languages, and Cornish, j 
which is but lately dead, some Celtic scholars 
occupy themselves on the relics of the ancient 
languages of Gaul, of South Britain and of 
Cumberland; while others devote themselves 1 
to the mythology, the early Christianity and 
the art of the Celtic nations. 

The R •cue contains two articles on Irish I 
illuminations, but neither has much interest; 
perhaps the article which has most is Mr. 
Hennessy’s on the ancient Irish goddess of 
war. She was called the Morrigan, and po- 
tentwas her influence. Sometimes she would 
hover over a favorite warrior, aud he would 
carry all before him, at other times she would 
fly towards him and prevent him from rush¬ 
ing against overwhelming odds. Mr.Hennessy 
proves that she was considered to have the 
form of the greybacked crow. This bird, 
which in some parts of England is not seen 
at all, and in others is a migrant, occurs all 
the year round throughout a great part of 
Ireland, and is called Fion6g by the natives. 
It is usually a solitary bird, but at times 
numbers are seen together. This appareut 
meeting for conversation, its remarkable 
plumage, its deep croak, and the sudden way 
in which it sometimes surprises a rambler on 
the mountains who thinks himself alone, all 
mark the fionog as a fit object of pagan 
superstition and fairy legend. Mr. Hennessy’s 
article gives many instances of its achieve¬ 
ments. 

M. Gaidoz, in a chronicle of matters rela¬ 
ting to the objects of the Revue , makes some 
remarks on the present condition of the 
Irish language. The rapid decay of Irish as 
a spoken language has, we believe, been 
chiefly owing to the national schools, which, 
by making English the sole medium of 
instruction, have put a stop to all education 
through the Irish tongue, and have dis¬ 
couraged the reading of Irish books. In the 
time of the Commonwealth, as a proclamation, 
dated May 18,1655, shows, there were people 
living in Dublin who knew only Irish. In 
the adjacent county of Meath little else was 
spoken at the end of the last century, while 
now those who cannot speak English are 
only to be found in the wilds of the south, 
west, and northwest. In Ulster, Connaught 
and Munster, Irish is still much spoken; but 
in Leinster it is almost extinct. In the 
King’s County, the last aged people who said 
their prayers in the old language died many 
years ago, and even in the mountains of 
Wicklow those who speak it are few. In Kil¬ 
kenny, Meath and Louth it may yet be heard. 
In every county of Ulster, except perhaps 
Armagh, and in all parts of Connaught, Irish 
is still spoken. We have given this summary 
of the present condition of the Irish language, 
because travellers who keep the main roads 
form quite mistaken ideas on the subject. In 
Scotland, Gaelic is still strong. The dialect 
of the Isle of man, which will probably hardly 
survive the next generation, will be preserved 
in a Bible, Book of Common Prayer and a 
few printed prayers and verses. To the eye 
of an Irishman, printed Manx has exactly the 
aspearance which the ludicrous phonetic 
spelling of Artemes Ward has to an English 
reader. 

The extinction of the Celtic languages, 
which we believe is a good deal further off 
than is generally supposed, will by no means 
put an end to Celtic studies. A considerable 
literature will remain. Of Cornish, only two 
or three plays are extant, but Wales and 
Brittany have produced a good deal since the 
I invention of printing, in addition to their 
IMS., stores. It is in the Gaelic language, 
however, and mostly in Ireland, that the 
main riches of Celtic literature are accu¬ 
mulated. Law, history, poetry and romance 
are preserved in abundance on closely- 
covered vellum. There too the artistic re¬ 
mains of Gaelic civilization, so curious 
because so distinct, may be studied in all 
their amazing variety and richness in the 
wonderfully-illuminated Book of Kells and in 
the splendid series of brooches, weapons and 
reliquaries, preserved in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Several monuments 


| of Gaelic literature are now printed with- 
translations, and are easily accessible to the 
general reader. If we were to indicate a 
course of reading, we should name the 
‘ Senchus Mor,’ ‘ The Wars of the Irish with 
the Foreigners,’ and the romance called * The 
Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne ’ as good 
works to begin with. The reader will perhaps 
find their style unpleasing: this must be the 
case with any entirely foreign set of ideas; but 
if he perseveres he will attain enjoyment; 
and when he lays the last volume down he 
will feel that he has taken a peep into a fresh 
country, and that he need not waste time in 
perusing a recent work in which a writer, 
knowing neither Gaelic nor Cymric, daintily 
extracts what, following his own idea, we 
may call sugar of light from the wild field of 
Celtic literature. 

If M. Gaidoz avoids pedantry, and bean 
in mind that erudition is compatible with 
general interest, the Revue Celtique will be 
of interest to scholars and to general readers, 
and will be of service in spreading accurate 
ideas on a little-known subject, and in open¬ 
ing to the public treasures of imagination 
and lines of bygone thought which have been 
too long neglected. 


ARDFERT CATHEDRAL. 

Mr. Arthur Hill, A.R.I.B.A., of Cork, has 
announced his intention of shortly issuing 
lithographic drawings and photographs, with 
descriptive letterpress, illustrating the archi¬ 
tecture and present condition of Ardfert 
Cathedral, County Kerry. We think Mr. 
Hill deserves the thanks of architects and 
archaeologists for having undertaken such a 
task. It is to hoped that he will be favored 
with a sufficient number of subscribers to 
the work to repay him for his trouble, and 
afterwards induce him to take up some other 
samples of our “Ancient Irish Architecture.” 
In our advertising columns will be found 
further particulars respecting Mr. Hills 
forthcoming work. 

NEW PATENTS. 

C. H. Prrman. Birmingham, “ Hinges ”—The 
inventor furnishes (he knuckles of hinges more cheaply 
and accurately by means of circular cutters or cutting 
wheels with teeth on their peripheries. He clamps 
the hinges in holders, and he causes the holders with 
the hinges in them to move forward past the circular 
cutters, or the cutters may move pa*fc the holders 
The cutters are caused to revolve continuously. Karh. 
cutting wheel has a semicircular or other portion of 
a circular groove around its periphery, corresponding 
in size with the knuckle to be produced, and tejth 
are cut in this groove. The hinges come in succession or 
otherwise to the first cutting wheel which removes 
all superfluous metal on one side of the knuckle, ami 
then the second cutting wheel operates similarly on 
the opposite side of the knuckle. 

R. Conci, Paris, ** Iron scaffolding ."—This im¬ 
proved scaffolding is constructed with an iron platform 
mounted on four wheels running on axles which are 
adjustable, so that the platform may rest on these 
wheels or may be lowered upon the ground. When 
mounted on the wheels it may be transported with 
great facility from place to place, and when arrived 
at its destination it is lowered and secured upon tbe 
ground, and forms a firm bed or foundation-plate for 
the scaffolding. The two axles revolve in four bear¬ 
ings upon the platform, and have motion imparted to 
them by toothed wheels, one of which is fixed upon 
each axle, and geared in connection with an endless 
screw. Two supports upon the framing of the 
apparatus are furnished with a bearing for the shall 
of the endless screw, and the wheel for imparting the 
circular motion of the axle for raising and lowering 
the carrying wheels. 

The engineering works of Messrs. Siemens and 
Halske, and the iron foundry of Borsig, are now 
almost exclusively occupied with the manufactory of 
torpedoes. It is said that great improvements have 
been made in these war engines; the point chiefly 
kept in view being to make them movable from the 
shore by means of an electro-magnetical rotary 
apparatus. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

On Saturday,20th ult.aacaffold upon which 
John M’Corry, bricklayer, and an asBistant 
had been working at Clondalkm suddenly 
gave way, and both fell to the ground, a 
distance of about twenty feet. On removal 
to Steeven’s Hospital it was ascertained that 
they had received very severe injuries. Mr. 
M‘Corry is the author of a small. work, en¬ 
titled “ Lays of a Toiling Minstrel, published 
a year or two since. In these tunes of col¬ 
lections for sick and wounded in war, it is 
to be hoped that the claims for sympathy and 
aid presented by the family of this sober and 
industrious man may be considered, it is 
feared he will be totally incapacitated, and 
unable to follow his trade. 

On Sunday (says the Scotsman) considerable 
excitement prevailed in the neighbourhood of 
Motherwell, owing to a fatal accident which 
occurred shortly after twelve o clock noon. 
For sometime past a number of workmen 
have been engaged at Orbeiston Bridge, on 
the Belshill and Roman Bridge-road, cross¬ 
ing the Clydesdale branch of the Caledonian 
Railway near the Orbeiston Collieries, in 
making preparations for removing the bndge, 
which was considered in an unsafe condition. 
Between forty and fifty men had been work¬ 
ing on Saturday night in order to have it 

nulled down and the line cleared for traffic. A 

large number of holes were bored in the bridge, 
and powder was inserted for the purpose of 
blowing it up. The bridge is fully 100 feet 
long and 80 high, with three 36 -feet arches of 
free redstone. The shots were fired, and the 
bridge was shaken from top to bottom, when 
it was intended to finish the work of demoli¬ 
tion with a battering-ram; but scarcely had 
the men commenced operations before the 
the whole mass unexpectedly fell down with 
» fearful crash, carrying with it a number of 
the unfortunate men who were on the top of 
the bridge at the time. Those who escaped 
were at once set to work to remove the debris, 
and in a short time they succeeded in extri¬ 
cating their comrades, one of whom was dead; 
three were in a most precarious state, and Mr. 
A. Macdonald, the foreman of the work, was 
■lightly injured on the leg and ankles. No- 
thinw is known as to the cause of accident at 
present, but it is supposed that a keystone 
bad been removed through the effects of the 
blast. Large numbers of people from the 
villages in the neighbourhood visited the 
scene of the accident during the day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Excursion. —On Saturday last the workmen em¬ 
ployed in Meeera. Kitcliie and Jacksons extensive 
Lrabo and Alton sand.tpne, and Duffenn granite, 
quarries and depdt, Belfast, had an excu.s.onto 
Newcastle. A special train haring been engaged for an 
early hour, the excursionists, to the number of nearly 
600 | assembled at the Scrabo siding, and from thence 
marched in procession to the Newtownarda railway 
station, accompanied by the splendid local braze^“d, 
&nd carrying flags and banners bearing suitable and 
tartefuLmottoea Arrived at Newcastle, the work- 
men, whose respectable appearance and orderly be- 
haviour elicited the admiration of the townspeople, 

proceeded to the lovely demeane of Lady Annesley, 
kindly thrown open by her ladyship on the occasion 
Hsre refreshments were partaken of, after which, and 
un till the hour of departure, venous Borta of games, 
rings, dancing, and aonga were indulged in, *nl>ve«ed 
at intervals with aelect pieces of music from the band. 
All enjoyed themselves thoroughly, everyone doing 
th e ir utmost to promote hilarity and comfort The 
Tom for leaving having arrived, the workmen m- 
formed in procession and wended their way to the 
trSTpassing by the castle, where hearty cheers were 
Sven for*Lady Annesley. AU left Newcastle at the 
appointed time, and safely arrived m Newtownards 
without anything occurring to mar the 
the dav. BVom the railway station to the Scrabo 
siding the same order was observed as in the morning; 
and as the procession passed through the streets, its 
sober and decorous aspect was made the subject of 
favourable comment. Before separating, speeches 
wire made by many of the workmen expressive of 
the good their employers are doing m the districts in 
which their quarries are situated, of the large quantity 
and excellent quality of the stone now being produced, 
and concluding with the hope that the unanimity 


and heartv co-operation existing between Messrs. 

Ritchie and Jayson and themselves, as employers 
end employed, might long conimne. Chwra for • 

Ritchie and William R. Jackson, Esq , * nii ** pr< ? 
sions of gratitude to Mr. Vance, the manager of the 
sandstone quarries, for his kindness and attention, 
terminated the proceedings of a moet harmonious an 
well-spent day.— Communicated. 

Iron Ship Building in Bei.vast.—Launch of 

THKOcxAi.lc.-On Saturday, at aquartertollo clock 
shortly before high water, the screw steam ship 
Oceanic, built by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, was 
launched from the ship building yard, Queens 
This ship, which is one of the largest afloat, has been 
built for the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, 
LiverpooL At the time the launch was to takeplace, 

a considerable number of spectators had assembled 
on the Queen’s Island, Queen’s-quay, Abercorn Basin, 
Doncgall-quay, and on board the vessels in the 
harbour, where a view of the interesting; sig 
be obtained; but the novelty of a launch in Bellas 
has apparently died away of lat< k “ ,nn 1 g 9 t ° 
quency of the occurrence. Some 10 or 12 ve»rsag 
2 launch would have been made the occasion ofagala 
dav, and thousanda of people would have crowd ed to 
the auays even to witness the floating of a small 
wooden vessel; but on Saturday, althoug * ^one- 
ship of 4,000 tons register was to be berthed, ° 
tenth of the number attended who wonM hnve been 
present in former years to see the launch of e vesse 
one-fifth the size. Two or three huudred peop e, in¬ 
cluding the workmen who had been e ®P ,o y® d 

construction, assembled on board and cheered e„th««^ 

astically as the noble vessel glided off the stocks. 

The daggers were struck by word 
the Oceanic moved successfully down the w y 
and into the water. The ship » 432 ta - J 
and the breadth of beam is 41 feet. She is 4.000 
tons gross register, but has not yet bwn measured by 
the Customs authorities.— Northern Whig. 

The Works at Queen stows Harbour.— The 
outer defences of Camden and Carlisle *° rt8 '^' ch 
command the entrance to the magm(leant harbour 
of Queenstown are being pushed forward r P 
Several Companies of the 43r f.^*®' me .£ hy are 
arrived, and are encamped on the heights. They are 

deeD Besides this, means are provided for’working 
und P er cover large batteries of heavy guns that, com- 
rietely Mdden from view, can, whenever requ.red 
2pen a destructive fire upon approaching vessels, and 
annihilate a hostile fleet before it could pass through 
thechanne? between th. two lines of fortifltet.om 
The convict labour is being turned to account upon 
the nTw Government Dockyard work, at Haulbowlm. 
which are, however, but slowly piogressing. 

A road steamer has been set to work in the extreme 
north°of Scotland. After this who will venture te 
say that the north is far behind ? Even a. far remote 
asVurso in Caithness, a place generally supimsed to 
be almost beyond the pale of civilization, one of thoee 
steam horses has been put into harness by a pavement 
manufacturer, and 1. now employed in conveying 
paving stones in their rough state from the quarrre, 
to the manufacturing yard. It 13 , U *** d 
iron animal will draw aa much as 60 tons in a trip, 
or in other words, do the work of twenty-five horses. 
Truly the Shetland ponies will become a drug ml; e 
market. But what are the unhappy toll-keepersto 
do? In the Caithness Road Act there is no clau 
under which toll can be levied ; and the constemauon 
thereby felt by the turnpike authorities ma> be 
imagined. 

Mr. George Fawcns, of North Shields, has con¬ 
trived an equilateral triangular drawing-board for 
^metrical drawing. An ordinary T square applied 
onTheedees of an equilateral triangle draw, tangents 
teat mlttech othtJ at angles of 120 deg., and other 
lines drawn parallel to these radiating 
them angles of 60 deg., and 120 deg., which are the 
exact angles of the apparent squares of iaoraeirical cubes. 
The inventor believes that the use of this new drawing- 
i i win m*ka the teaching of isometncal drawing 

drawing classes. 

The City of Dublin Steam Packet Company has 
added* another vessel to it, already U.ge fleet intbe 
paddle steamer Longford, built by Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, of Birkenhead. TheLongford.a 260ft. 

long by 27ft. beam, and 16ft. deep. She 
with engines of 800 -horse power, having inclined 
oscillating cylinders before snd abaft theshsft, and 
two boilers placed ab.ft the engines. On her trial 
rin the Longford attained a mean speed of 14» 
knots per hour, the engines msking 27 to 28 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, with a preasure of steam of 26 lb. 
per square inch. 


W. learn from the ScunliJtcJourm, l ulM 
paper, that a clergyman-the Re*. H. H.ghton-haa 
invented a new kind of artificial atone, denominated 
the VictorU stone. The process by which it is o*de 
consists in mixing broken granite with hydraulic 
cement, and steeping the whole, when 
tion of silica. The granite used is the refuse of the 
quarries, and Is broken up at the woik*. , ‘ 1 ‘ l 
mixed with Portland cement, m proportions of four rf 
granite to en. of cement sufficient 
to give it a pasty consistency. In this state it ** 
placed in moulds, whes it consolidates in I shout * out 
days. When taken from the moulds it is pieced fcr 
two days In a solution of silicate of aoda, which co 
pletes the process. 

Mr. Georges, in Montevideo, save the Scientific 
American, preserves meat by immersing it 
composed of 85 per cent, water, * nd ■ 
glycerine with acid sulphite of soda and hydrocbtenc 
icid, and afterwards strewing diy sulphite ofsod. 
upon it. and sealing hermetically m eans. After the 
laps of a year the flesh was perfectly fresh. Before 
using, it must be tinted with dilute vinegar, and left 
exposed for a short time in the air. Meat thus pre¬ 
pared costs, in Paris, five cents a pound, and 1, aaj 
to be a valuale article of food. Meat can also ^ 
kept perfectly sweet by being immersed in melted 
paraffin, and when required for use only B “ d * 
greatly heated to melt off the covering of paraffin, 
which can be saved for further use. 

Royal Dublin Sociem— Attendance of the pub¬ 
lic at the several departments of ^ 
week ending th. 27th day of August, 870. 

—Readers—ladies, 20; gentlemen, 182. School oT 
Art closed for vacation. Museum of Natural History 
(dav-time), 228; evening, 1 , 711 . Botanic Garden 
(Sunday), 5,560 ; week-days, 1,126. 

A new mineral, named Nadorito discovered in the 
province of Constantine, Algeria, has been analyeed 
bv M. PisanL IU chief constituents are the oxida of 
lid and antimony. It also yield, a smallquantuy 
of chlorine; and this is the chief point of the discovery, 
for no natural compound was before known in which 
chlorine was found in the presence of antimony. 


To House BuYE.te.-Th. BmUer s»y» ;-“3ome 
benevolent individual is advertising at his own test 

The^advice is good, and should bo taken.” 

The Lake Superior Iron Company are now en¬ 
gaged somewhat extensively in themanufacture of 
neat fuel from the beds near Lake Angelme. They 
have erected extensive works, and are now turning 
out about fifty tons per day. 


notice. 

The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been /**r/u*W 
with accounts from the office mU 
amounts of same immediately. Stamps taken 


^Post*Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Pbteb Roe, 42, M abbot- 
street , Dublin. 

rates op subscription (in advance) 


(Town.) 

Yearly . . 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


(POSt) S. in 

Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly • 2 0 


yuarwuy . * w i ^— * . 

A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known #» 

application . 


lifOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

M wn rao SMELLS. MAT BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST N^Gin^COMMODES. GREAT ^NTOOnTAGERS. 

ii» pi (• manure s*ved. no frozen pipes. 

FEVERS AVOWED NO EXPENSIVE REP AIRS. 

TO. IninUon Vtn.lly fl^reilluT. 

«:ss 

DUBLIN DEPOT-9, UPPERABBEY-STREET. 

(Near Capel-strect) 
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HISTORIC STUDIES, 

ARCHITECTURAL, SOCIAL, AND SANITARY. 

ECHNICAL education is the 
cry of the hour, but why, as 
a preliminary to it, are not 
Practical Mechanics’ Institutes 
established ? Nearly twenty 
years ago we wrote in favour of them, and 
helped to found one in one of our island 
capitals. This institute proposed to do what 
all institutes that desired to give techni¬ 
cal instruction or education to its crafts¬ 
man class should do—to teach our young 
apprentices the principles of their several 
future trades. Classes were formed for the 
teaching of architectural, mechanical, and 
hand drawing, and lectures were given at 
least once a week by some well-known prac¬ 
tical-minded public lecturer, on such subjects 
as bore upon the acquirement, practice, and 
development of skilled labour. Amongst the 
range of topics the following and others 
found a place, and they are exactly suitable 
at the present hour:—“ Architecture,” “ The 
Organization of Labour,” “ Capital and 
Labour,” “ Currency, Banking,” “ On the 
Formation of Small Partnerships,” “The 
Rise of Industrial Nations,” “ The History 
of Commerce,” “ A self-supporting Poor Law 
System, or the Utilization of Pauper Labour 
in Reformatories and Workhouses,” “ Indus¬ 
trial Schools: Hints on their Formation and 
Working,” “ The Education of the Eye ” (as 
applied to artistic and mechanical employ¬ 
ments), “ On the Use of Mechanical tools and 
Instruments,” “ The Empire of Euclid ” (in 
art and manufacture), and a variety of other 
germane subjects. Ladies and gentlemen 
made our institute presents of books and 
models, as we are sure several would do also 
at the present time; and as an enticement to 
the literary ambition of our members, the 
projectors established a manuscript magazine, 
to which all the members were at liberty to 
contribute. The magazine was made up 
monthly, and was lent by ballot to the mem¬ 
ber who desired the privilege of reading it at 
home. Many of the articles which appeared 
were afterwards published in some of our 
pretentious public periodicals. 

But, to summarise: This first attempt at 
founding a Practical Mechanics’ Institute 
failed for lack of funds and from the cold 
water thrown upon the effort by the members 
of the more ancient and present unpractical 
institutes. Yes, hear it you young men of 
Great Britain and Ireland how the “ rash en¬ 
thusiasts ” who possessed a little brain and 
clubbed together for the love of their order 
were assailed, and why? simply because 
they wished to lift their toiling kinsmen out 
of the immemorial rut of apathy and igno¬ 
rance, by technically educating them in the 
principles of their professions. 

Though Joshua, of the prophets, com¬ 
manded the sun to stand still, and Galileo 
went to prison for saying it moved, those 
asterisks of heaven that twinkle through the 
night tell us so, and bid us move onward. 

Verily, as long as our artizans and artificers 
work by “ the rule of thumb,” and think by 


proxy they cannot advance, nor will they be 
able even to hold their own. 

Apropos , the objects of a Practical Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute could be forwarded by a 
variety of ways; at special meetings of the 
members, for instance, the subjects of a pre¬ 
vious evening’s lecture would furnish matter 
for a conversazione among the members pro 
and con . Such discussions would put each 
person upon his mettle, and, if he had really 
anything in him, it would bring it out; it 
would also have the effect of making those of 
the members having a forte for lecturing to 
his fellow, more scrupulous and painstaking 
in his preparatory studies, because he would 
feel that his views and arguments or data 
would be seriously questioned by others who 
desired to learn facts and to deal with them. 

Our present mechanics’ institutes have 
out-grown their name; they are little more 
than reading rooms, literary lounges, and 
lecture halls, where men are more often 
amused than instructed. “*Tis a pity, ’tis 
true, Ac. 

The several trades formerly in the Irish 
capital walked in procession annually, and 
also trienially. Each trade had its guild, 
corporation, and patron saint. It was the 
custom with several of these minor corpora¬ 
tions to invite the viceroy or chief governor 
to a play or plays at Christmas time, at 
St. George’s Chapel, on the anniversaries of 
their patron saints. St. George’s Chapel 
stood in that part of Dublin near the Castle, 
known now as South Great George’s street. 
We learn from an old MS., preserved by one 
Robert Ware, that in the year 1528, the 
Earl of Kildare (Thomas Fitzgerald), then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was invited to a 
new play every day in Christmas. The 
Mayor of Dublin in that year was Arland 
Usher, and his two bailiffs, Francis Herbert 
and John Squire. The tailors acted in the play 
the part of Adam and Eve; the shoemakers 
represented the story of Crispin, as Cris- 
pianus; the part of Bacchus and his story was 
properly filled in the persons of the vintners; 
the carpenters represented Joseph and 
Mary; the smiths played the part attri¬ 
buted to Vulcan, and all else appertaining; 
and the bakers represented a comedy, in 
which Ceres, the goddess of com, played the 
principal part. The various other trades 
had their representatives. This play of 1528 
took place on a stage erected on Hoggin- 
green, about the site of the present College- 
green. These Christmas plays were of a 
semi-religious character. 

Another MS., in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, supplies us with a record of 
pageants and processions of a similar kind. 
We also find by entries in the Chain Book of 
Dublin, further details in which the guild 
and trade bodies of the city played a con¬ 
spicuous part. From these entries we find 
that the Corporation usually supplied per¬ 
formers, and paid the expenses incurred in 
procuring dresses, scenery, and machinery. 

At one of these representations on Corpus 
Christi time, the trades whose names are 
given are represented to have acted as we 
shall describe. 

The glovers represented Adam and Eve, 
with an angel bearing a sword before them; 
the smiths represented Pharaoh with his 
host; the curriers (corrisees) were to 
represent Cain and Abel, with an altar and 
their offering; the weavers performed the 
part of Abraham and Isaac with their offering 


and altar; the goldsmiths were to find the 
King of Cullen ; the mariners and vintners 
personated Noah and the persons in the ark 
dressed in the habits of carpenters and 
salmon takers; the skinners supplied a 
camel and the children of Israel; the 
hoopers (i.s., coopers) were to find the shep¬ 
herds with an angel singing “ Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo the tailors found Pilate 
with his fellow kings, and his wife clothed 
accordingly; the Corpus Christi guild 
represented the part of Christ in his passion, 
with the Marys and angels; the barbers 
did the part of Annas and Caiaphas; the 
fishers (fishmongers) played the part of the 
Apostles ; the merchants that of the pro¬ 
phets, and the butchers the tormentors. 

In the yearly processions which were held 
in Dublin, called “ Riding the Franchises,” 
symbolical representations of the above diffi- 
rent characters, or at least the patron saints 
with other accessories belonging to the his¬ 
tory of the guild, were represented on the 
banners of each trade. The liberties of Dub¬ 
lin were then marched through and around, 
and bands of music accompanied the pro¬ 
cessions. 

On the van or waggon that headed each 
trade, men sometimes were to be seen mak¬ 
ing or manufacturing some article belonging 
to their art. Thus, it was not unusual to see 
a weaver at his loom, or a printer working at 
a hand press from which circulars or songs 
were worked off and flung to the admiring 
crowd. 

Though “Riding the Franchises” was 
abolished by a lord mayor’s proclamation in 
1772, the custom described above existed in 
one form or another down to our own time. 

Any of our readers who desire further 
information about these curious customs 
relative to trade bodies in Ireland, will find 
further details about them in “ An Historical 
Essay on the Irish Stage,” written at the close 
of the last century, by Joseph 0. Walker; 
or in the “ Transactions ” of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

The history of trade guilds and minor cor¬ 
porations is a subject deserving of study. 
Many kings and many English and Irish 
parliaments had to do with the matter from 
age to age, and the rights, privileges, and 
immunities claimed, even in our own time, 
by trade bodies, were the growth of many 
centuries, some of them dating from the 
feudal days, and finally assuming shape and 
form in the Communes and Boroughs of the 
Middle Ages. 

Rome in the past, as in the present, is a 
paradox almost to mankind. Great in art and 
literature; great in vice and virtue. Whether 
the Romans conquered or corrupted, there 
was something both overwhelming and con- 
vincive in the means they employed. Even 
morality in Imperial Rome became attrac¬ 
tive, and was a feature deemed fit for imita¬ 
tion. Rome had ever the ambition to rule 
the world, and the Romans aimed to eclipse 
every other people in whatever they under¬ 
took. In art, where Rome failed to create 
for herself, she absorbed the finest concep¬ 
tions of others. Egypt, Assyria, and Greece 
were laid under tribute, and the art-spoil she 
amassed she developed into a type consistent 
with her own theory—magnitude and magni¬ 
ficence. The Romans were not content with 
simple chasteness in design; their publio 
buildings and temples were a perfect incrus¬ 
tation of ornament—ornament overloaded: 
sculpture run to seed. Let one view the 
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shattered fabric of the Coliseum, and scru¬ 
tinize the extent and accommodation of 
the imperial baths, with their multiform 
surroundings of museums, galleries, porticoes, 
and their lavish decorations. “ Lavacra 
in modum provineiarum extincta ,” said 
Ammianus Marcellinus, when speaking of 
the Antoninian baths erected by Caracalla. 
Truly they covered provinces, and the ones 
we are now alluding to contained private 
baths capable of accommodating 23,000 per¬ 
sons. The Antoninian baths, however, were 
not the largest; those of Diocletian far 
eclipsed them in size, if not in magnificence. 

We have always advocated, here and else¬ 
where, water, that there might be cleanliness; 
and light and air, that there might be health, 
for both poor and rich. To advocate a main 
drainage once through this large city was to 
run the chance of being charged with a touch 
of monomania on health, or a symptom of 
insanity. In some things, London and Dublin 
have imitated and improved upon Roman 
examples. We are proud of it, and we are 
not ashamed to confess that we have learned 
from the people of other nations lessons 
which, under certain modifications, we have 
turned to advantage in the god-like act of 
preserving human life. Our people drink 
purer water to-day than they did some few 
years since, and in many spots they breathe 
a purer atmosphere. To the professors of 
architecture and the building art the empire 
of Great Britain is much indebted. Why 
should we not be interested in the promul¬ 
gation of sanitary laws, no matter who may 
have first suggested or framed them ? The 
ancient Romans did not pollute the Tiber, 
and we have learned at last to purify the 
Liffey and Thames. The remains of the 
Cloaca Maxima, even though only one broken 
arch and a sewer remain, attest the desire 
that was felt by her people, that Rome should 
not only be a splendid city, but a habitable 
one. 

We have built canals, railways, reservoirs, 
docks, harbours, bridges, aqueducts and via¬ 
ducts, mostly for money-making, not life¬ 
preserving, desires. We have constructed, 
to convey from sphere to sphere, a commer¬ 
cial spirit, but we have been laggards in 
conveying from home to home the purifying 
health and life-giving element so bountifully 
showered upon earth. Let health reign above 
all things,—it is the primary consideration. 
Where sanitary science is neglected, edu¬ 
cation and religion must have only a feverish 
existence. Disease is the certain offspring 
of uncleanliness and dirt. No people nor no 
nation can progress or attain prosperity or a 
permanent position in the world’s history that 
are oblivious to the public health. A people 
decimated by sickness and disease cannot be 
said to be properly governed, and if they 
vegetate not in a state of semi-barbarism 
they are certain at least to be at the fag end 
of civilization. 


THE GREAT PITCH LAKE OF 
TRINIDAD.* 

Thursday, the 9th, found me aboard of the 
Lady Tennant , an iron steamer, running 
down the coast to the lake, in company with 
Dr. Field of the American Asphalte Com¬ 
pany, a gentleman most thoroughly posted 
in the economic geology of the West Indies, 
and who is the pioneer in the work of intro¬ 
ducing the asphalte of this Island into our 
•market. As the mists of the morning cleared 

• Dr. Stereos in the American Gaslight Journal 


away, we saw that the high rough hills back 
of Port of Spain suddenly fall off in height, 
south of the city, and then there stretches far 
southwards a vast champaign country, filled 
up with rocks of the cretaceous and tertiary 
ages. The rising of the mists revealed many 
beautiful sugar estates lining the shore, and 
inland a range of low hills. The culminating 
point of these was San Fernando, about 250 
feet high, with a picturesque little village of 
the same name nestling at its base, with its 
clean and tidy hospital buildings. Into this 
port we run, land our passengers and mails, 
and then steam on southwards. From many 
of the estates there came off boats to exchange 
pasengers and mails. Our steamboat was a 
little Babel of its own ; on board of it were 
Americans, Britons, descendants of French 
and Spanish, Creoles, Negroes, Hindoos, and 
John Chinamen. At 11 a.m., we reached 
Point La Brea, or the Point of Pitch. Here 
we first saw the effects of this most wonderful 
asphalte phenomenon. Pitch lined the shore 
for shipment; the beach itself was of pitch. 
A reef running far out to sea was also of pitch. 
The foundations of the houses were of the 
same material. The streets were naturally 
paved with pitch. Its inhabitants lived by 
digging, boiling, and selling the black pitch, 
when fitted for market; and when they die 
they are buried in pitch. I noticed that the 
cemetery of the town was laid out over a bed 
of asphalte; whether living or dead they 
were of the pitch, pitchy. At La Brea, the 
headland, for many hundred feet wide, is of 
solid pitch, and forms reefs and barriers far out 
to sea. About one half-mile to the northward 
is Point d’Or, where pitch has been run down 
the bluff from above, and has protected the 
point from erosion. Walking along the shore 
we found the beach lined with boulders, gravel, 
and sand, all formed from pitch. At Point 
Boyer, the location of Dr. Field’s company, 
we found a different aspect of the pitch point. 
It here seems not so much to be an outflow 
from the lake, as an outburst from the clays 
of the hill. A section along the highway, from 
the boiling-work to the summit of the hill 
where the lake is seen, 500 ft. above the level of 
the sea, shows first some six or more feet of 
pitch at the water-level, and beneath and above 
it lie 8 ft. to 10 ft. of clays and partly-coloured 
marls, with ferruginous, sandy masses. Near 
the surface of the first plateau is a bed of sea 
shells, then follow clays mingled with pitch 
for some 20 feet to another plateau, where, 
again, sea shells are found ; from thence up on 
to the summit of the hill, some 500 ft., clays 
mingled with “ doad” and decaying pitch are 
to be seen. Along the road there is no sign 
of an overflow covering the surface as at La 
Brea, and in the road from La Brea to the 
lake. Dr. Field’s road strikes the lake at its 
west side, where he holds about one-half of 
its area (the whole being 102 acres) by lease 
from the colonial government. Arriving at 
this point, the lake presents a bizzare ap¬ 
pearance. The surface is flat, with innume¬ 
rable flat islands of pitch, black and naked; 
at other times covered with a scanty growth 
of aquatic vegetation. Between each two 
diminutive islets of pitch there is a sulcc of 
pitch filled with water; some of these sulcie 
can be stepped across, others are so wide one 
must wade if he would cross the lake. From 
these islets the pitch-diggers pich it up for 
about 1 ft. in depth. This shallow excavation 
is then abandoned. In rainy weather the pit 
soon becomes filled with water. In either 
case it soon rises up from the bottom; the 
cavity again becomes filled, and in a few 
weeks it may be again re-dug for market. 

In the wet season the lake must present a 
beautiful appearance, with its thousand black 
and green islets, its dark waters, and its deep 
green herbage of water palms, plantains, and 
other aquatic and tropical plants. But in 
this, the last of the dry season, the predo¬ 
minance of pitch, the forests charred by the 
last year’s fires, and the neighbouring dusky 
workmen bathing, gave the scene a sombre, 
though vastly interesting, appearance. From 
the west border I crossed by wading the 
narrow friths to the eastern, and there noticed 
the wide depression of its rim, and the great 


overflow in a wide, deep, black mass, now and 
then obscured by vegetation, flowing on to 
the bay, distant a mile or more. The ap¬ 
pearance at this point, and on to the sea, is 
that of a black, viscid glacier, suddenly 
chilled, and ceasing to flow. Some writers 
compare the lake to the crater of a volcano 
filled with pitch, and the lava-flow to the 
track of pitch. Down this out-flow the road 
is built. Of course it is naturally paved with 
pitch. The transportation of many thousand 
tons of pitch over this road has not much 
worn it, showing it, even in its natural con¬ 
dition, to be a good paving material. 

The pitch at the lake, when freshly dug, 
presents the following physical appearance 
In colour, dusky-brown rather than black ; 
vesicular, with large cavities, as if once filled 
with gas. These vesicles appear on the sur¬ 
face like large blisters, often having apertures. 
The mass is yielding to the tread, and soft to 
pressure. It tastes gritty, and crumbles 
easily under the teeth. It is entirely inno¬ 
cent of the peculiar taste of bitumen in its 
natural condition—not so when it is boiled. 
It then becomes spicy, sweet, having the 
peculiar taste of bitumen, and is elastic. 
Pitch is prepared for market by boiling 24 
hours, straining, and then running into bar¬ 
rels or iron forms. Dr. Field’s company has 
two sets of boilers in constant operation, and is 
producing more marketable product than all 
the other establishments. As an artical for 
paving it is now looming into large impor¬ 
tance. For this purpose it appears to be 
unequalled. It is here stored up in large 
magazines for future U6e. The. area of the 
lake is 102 acres (114 by survey—H. W.), 
and the depth, as ascertained by boring, is 
800 feet. Its circular form, and its location 
on the top of La Brea Point, as well as its 
great depth, give rise to the common opinon 
that it is the crater of an extinct volcano that 
is now filled with pitch, and which we call a 
lake. For gas it seems of equally great im¬ 
portance. Its richness of carbon—if the due 
proportion of hydrogden can be equally as 
cheaply supplied—seems to fit it as especially 
adapted to gas establishments. There is no 
other point on the globe where the same 
amount of carbon is stored so accessible to the 
sea for transportation. Dr. Field’s new esta¬ 
blishment has all the elements of Yankee 
thrift and enterprise. A few months ago he 
suffered loss of all his works by fire. While 
yet the flames were rolling upwards, his work¬ 
men were in the woods felling timber for the 
newand larger works. From the ashes—still 
hot—of the burnt buildings arose the well- 
ordered establishment of the new ones. If 
pitch covers all the aspect of La Brea, it does 
not hide the hospitality of the genial doctor. 
A hot lunch of boiled eggs, toast, and coffee, 
not forgetting a cold brew (and the doctor 
knows how to brew), welcomed his brother of 
the quondam medical profession, who was 
bound for the gold-fields of El Dorado, in 
Guayana. 


Value or tiik Larch Tree.—I t would be diffi¬ 
cult to over-estimate the importance to be attached to 
the cultivation of this valuable tree in situations where 
little else could be grown. The Athol family have 
been celebrated for their zeal in the cause of larch 
growth. The extent to which their fir-tree cultivation 
has been carried on in Scotland will be best shown by 
a reference to the following statistics:—14,096,719 
young larch trees were planted in the neighbourhood 
of Blair Athol and Dunkeld. The plantation covered 
a tract of land 10,324 imperial acres in extent. The 
trees flourished and grew rapidly, and on felling one, 
at the ninety-fifth year of its growth, it was found to 
be 100 feet long, 10 feet 6£ inches in girth, at five 
fret from the point at which it was cat through. It 
contained 368 cubic feel of timber. It has been truly 
said that the man who plants good trees abundantly 
stores up wealth for those who follow. An approxi¬ 
mate calculation has been made as to the money 
value of tbe vast fir forests thus raised by one man's 
strong will and industry, and the sum arrived at is 
£6,500,000. In addition to this princely sum we 
must estimate the thinnings as being worth about £7 
per acre of forest At the death of this noble pine- 
tree planter, a coffin was constructed from the wood 
of one of bis forest favourites, which, on being felled, 
measured 106 feet in length. — Conti*'s Educator. 
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ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

We extract the following from a paper which 
appeared in the Engineer of the 26th ult., 
under the title of “ Army Surgical and Com¬ 
missariat Appliances ”:— 

It may be said what have we engineers, 
mechanicians, men of peace and progress, to 
do with such matters, least of all with the 
tools of the army surgeon ? Now these last 
are just that about which we think we may 
have a special word or two to say, and if 
apology were needed for appearing upon quasi 
medical, or at least surgical, ground, we might 
at once call to mind and claim the hackneyed 
“ nil humanum ,” &c. Engineers are but men, 
and as interested as any others in the chances 
of severed muscles and broken limbs. But 
with far more pertinence we might call to 
witness that the very title of chirurgery— 
tpyoy —work by the hand—handicraft par 
excellence —proves how much the surgeon is 
allied to the mechanician, and how largely 
the skill of the former has been indebted to 
the contrivance and appliances produced by 
the latter. To see how true this is and ever 
has been, we have only to review what gains 
to suffering humanity have resulted from the 
contrivance and gradual perfection of litho- 
triptic instruments, the mechanical replace¬ 
ments of the dental surgeon, and from the 
innumerable uses of new materials, such as 
caoutchouc, gutta-percha, and parkesine. . . . 

One is filled with admiration in reading the 
works of Ambrose Par6, who may be viewed 
as the creator of modem military surgery, 
when we see the clearness and rapidity with 
which the great outlines of operative treat¬ 
ment were arrived at and remain in great 
part to the present day. Ambrose Par6 was 
a Huguenot, and a barber surgeon—for sur¬ 
gery had not yet become a profession in the 
sixteenth century—but his rare combination 
of humanity, common sense, observational 
power, logical reasoning, and skilful hand, 
caused him irrepressibly to emerge, and to 
become the surgeon of successive French 
monarchs, from Henry II., through the mas¬ 
sacring days of Charles IX., down to those 
of Henry III. This at first obscure and 
modest native of Laval, in the bid province 
of Mayenne, was in every way a truly great 
man, one of whom France may well be proud. 
Amputation before his day was replete with 
horror. The backward state of mechanical 
art provided the surgeon with but poor in¬ 
struments. He severed the limb, flesh and 
bone, as old pictures and engravings are alone 
enough to prove, like a butcher; the methods 
of section, and of conservation of the skin to 
form serviceable stumps, were yet scarce 
known; and though tying blood vessels does 
not seem to have been quite unknown at even 
very remote periods, it was not practised, and 
the wretched being, writhing from under 
knife and saw—for chloroform and nitrous 
oxide gas were centuries away yet from human 
revelation—had the flesh seared away with a 
red hot iron blade, or the end of the stump 
dipped into boiling oil or pitch, in order that 
the bleeding might be staunched. Even into 
bleeding bullet wounds boiling oil was fre¬ 
quently poured as a means to arrest haemor- 
rage. Pare abolished all this, and tied the 
arteries with silk. He accompanied the 
French armies into Italy, and in those cam¬ 
paigns also laid the foundation of that system 
of field surgery and of its apparatus, which 
was brought to probably nearly as complete 
a state as it presents even at this moment, 
in the hands of Larrey and the other great 
military surgeons of the campaigns of Napo¬ 
leon the Great. 

In the American Civil War railway carri¬ 
ages were specially fitted up for the reception 
and transport of the wounded, and we believe 
something of the same sort has been effected 
by the Prussians, if not by the French. In 
all these ameliorations what is it that we re¬ 
cognise as the really efficient moving force— 
acting, no doubt, under the motive desire of 
kings and emperors to economise the raw 
material of their detested ultima ratio , and of 
the longing of their fellow men, and women, 
too—to assuage or minimise sufferings which 


they are powerless to prevent ? It is simply 
the brain and the hand of the mechanician 
and engineer, working with the surgeon, and 
in concurrence with the suggestions of his 
special knowledge. 

It is at best to the reflecting man a dis¬ 
heartening task this help to the sick and 
wounded, and one too often taken up with 
much of the hollowness and self-delusion and 
satisfaction that belongs to those of the order 
whom Dickens so characteristically sketched 
in the immortal Mrs. Jellaby. If we may 
judge from most of the thundering and ex¬ 
aggerated letters and “ appeals ” for help and 
so forth that now fill our papers, a large pro¬ 
portion of this cheap benevolence is mis¬ 
directed, and based on much ignorance of 
actualities, and of the utter disproportion 
between means and ends. We hope to say 
something more upon this in another article, 
for, indeed, it is in part the sight of those 
frantic demands for “ old rags to scrape into 
lint ”—when unbleached calico, specially fitted 
and made for bandages and dressings, can be 
had at twopence per yard, and when as much 
“ charpie ” can be made in a day by machinery 
in Manchester as all the ladies and gentlemen 
of these interesting associations will make 
were the war to last a year—that has sug¬ 
gested to us an article or two upon mechanical 
appliances and helps for the wounded in war. 
We cannot enter in detail upon these now, 
for our space is more than exhausted, and the 
present article must be viewed by our readers 
as only a sort of broaching of our subject. 
Meanwhile may we just remind in all sober¬ 
ness and gravity these writers of stimulating 
appeals for money, and rags, and what not, 
and those hysterically merciful ladies and 
gentlemen who take so great a professed in¬ 
terest in the sick and wounded of the two 
nations gone by the ears—neither, probably, 
caring much for our solicitudes because they 
are divided between adversaries, if, indeed, 
not chiefly so far given to one, and because 
both know enough of actual war realities to 
know full well the little we could in any case 
do to help them—of the solemn saying upon 
a like occasion of the late Robert Hall, the 
celebrated Dissenting minister, “ That Phil¬ 
anthropy alone is genuine that glows with a 
warmth proportionate to the nearness of its 
object.” What have we got to do with cut 
up Prussians or French, whilst at every 
street’s corner may be seen—whilst every 
newspaper column is full of scenes of savagery 
and cruelty—the children of neglect and 
ignorance at home. Are women kicked to 
death less objects for your solicitude, ladies, 
than those fine fellows, light haired Dacians 
or black bearded Gauls that so engage your 
imaginations and interests ? Must you have 
war spice, or your benevolence grows cold 
and flavourless ? Within a gunshot of where 
we write a crowd of men and boys—aye, and 
of women too—occupy, day after day, the 
noontide of that time which should be spent 
in labour, in small gambling in the open 
street, diversified with filth, swearing, and 
fighting. We see them at the same—worse 
than idleness—day after day. No one, police¬ 
man or other, interferes with this wholesome 
liberty of the subject; it is a back slum, 
decent people don’t see it—why should the 
authorities? These men never do a day's 
work; idle by day, thieves and burglars by 
night—in the battle of life these are the 
brigands that wound morally, if not actually, 
all around them. Would it not be better, 
ladies, that you dropped the rag scraping— 
leave that to a machine, which a machine 
can do, if needful at all, in far better fashion 
and cheaper—that you devoted your philan¬ 
thropy and your energies to a nearer object, 
and helped as best you could in teaching these 
—your own countrymen—that if any man will 
not work neither let him eat. But even that 
seems obsolete and forgotten in our coddle- 
thief and humanitarian country and time. 


Manchkstbr Nkw Town Hall .— 1 The tender of 
Messrs. George Smith and Co. of London, has been 
accepted for the erection of the buperstrncture of this 
building. There were in all eight tenders, Messrs. 
Smith and Co.*s being the lowest, amount £192,574. 


THE LATE DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 

The Council of the Royal Academy appointed 
Mr. Edward Davis, sculptor, to execute a 
marble bust of the late Daniel Maclise, to be 
set up in their gallery to his memory, and 
the model is now in the sculptor's studio. 
Maclise sat to Mr. Davis some years ago, so 
that the bust represents him in early life. It 
is a beautiful head, full of life and animation; 
the hair is, perhaps, a little over massive, but 
none who knew Maclise even in late years can 
fail to recognise the likeness. The Council 
have been fortunate in their selection. 

In the notices following the lamented death 
of this great artist, many inaccuracies were 
committed as to his earlier days and later 
opinions. One may well ask who is to write 
history, when we find as to a man born in our 
own time, and living amonst us, neither age 
name, country, nor parentage, is correctly 
given. The fact is, there was a desire in 
after-life to forget the early days, and it 
seems pretty clear that at one time, at any 
rate, Maclise strove to show that he was not 
an Irishman, but a Scotsman; but this was 
only a passing weakness. From the minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, Prince’s-street, 
Cork, we learn the true circumstances of his 
birth as recorded by a predecessor in the 
ministry, the Rev. T. D. Hincks. It seems 
that in the month of March, 1797, the “ Elgin 
Fencibles ” came to Cork to do duty, and 
attended regularly at public worship in Prin- 
ces-street. On December 24th of the same 
year, “Alexander McLish, soldier, Elgin 
Fencibles Regiment, was married to Rebecca 
Buchanan, daughter of Mrs. Buchanan, of 
the Almshouse, with the consent of his offi¬ 
cers and in presence of his sergeant.” The 
offspring of this marriage consisted of five 
sons and two daughters,the eldest son, Daniel, 
afterwards R.A., being baptized on February 
4th, 1806,—that is, five years previously to 
his reputed birth! Alexander, before this 
time, had given up “ soldering ” and taken to 
the craft of shoemaking. He lived in Castle- 
street, and afterwards removed to South 
Main-street, where h9 kept a leather shop. 
His wife, Rebecca, familiarly called “ Beckey” 
McLish, was for many years employed as a 
pew-opener at the Prince’s-street Church. 
Young McLish (or, as afterwards spelt, 
Maclise) was sent to an English day-scnool 
in Cork, and was early known as a clever 
sketcher and painter of soldiers, horses, and 
artillery, executed on pieces of cardboard, 
which he sold to his schoolfellows. 

The late Richard Sainthill, F.S.A., early 
aided him in his education, and Sir Thomas 
Deane, the architect, always a friend to rising 
talent, was afterwards amongst his friends, 
and bought many of his sketches. When 
Maclise first came to London he lodged with 
a Mrs. Pearse, in Arundel-street, Strand (not 
Norfolk-street, as stated). He was at that 
time in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
and had to work hard, but soon made his 
mark, and when he died his will was proved 
under £40,000 personalty. 

Maclise painted one of his two sisters, 
Isabella, in several of his pictures; she is the 
most prominent figure in “ Snap Apple Night.” 
Maclise was a well-educated man, of a refined 
and gentle nature, an excellent writer, and a 
good poet.— Builder . 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

A new branch bank for the Ulster Banking 
Company is to be erected at Granard, from 
plans by Messrs. Thomas Jackson and Son, 
Belfast. Tenders till 12th prox. 

A commodious and substantial building has 
been erected at Charleston-road, Rathmines, 
for the purposes of a Wesleyan sabbath school. 
Mr. Thomas Holbrook was the architect, and 
Messrs. Beckett the builders. The cost was 
about £400. 

The Corporation of Waterford have resolved 
to adopt Mr. Hawkesley’s report to provide a 
water supply from Knockaderry, at an esti¬ 
mated cost of £35,000. Application will be 
made in the ensuing session of Parliament for 
a bill to enable the project to be oarried out. 
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COLOURS AND DYES IN EARLY 
TIMES.* 

The subject of oolour, now so much discussed 
in connexion with architecture and sculpture, 
is interesting in more respects than one. 
Colour has also a sanitary aspect. The 
houses we live in, the food we eat, the fluids 
we drink, and the clothing we wear, dispayl 
it. Our very tastes, bodily and mentally, are 
influenced by colour. To its influence and 
production, in a domestic and sanitary point 
of view, we will first look. There is hardly 
anything in nature or art colourless, and a 
certain colour, to certain minds, produces a 
feeling of pleasure and comfort, or otherwise. 
Independently of the fine arts, and of Nature's 
landscape, we are governed by colour. The 
female dress or head-gear, or the man’s coat 
or vest, is as often chosen for its dye as for its 
texture ; but not one out of the ten thousand 
who are more or less influenced, or who even 
talk glibly about colour, gives one moment’s 
thought to how these beautiful dyes in articles 
of their daily clothing are produced. The 
history of the art, in its relation to civilisation 
and sanitary progress, possesses much interest 
and deserves attention. 

The early inhabitants of the British Islands 
understood, not only the art of making several 
kinds of linen and woollen cloth, but were 
acquainted with native modes of dyeing 
them. We are told by Strabo and Dion of 
the principal colours worn by the ancient 
Britons, which appear to have been yellow, 
red, and black; and Giraldus Cambrensis, 
writing in the twelfth century, tells us that 
the Irish wore frequently black, which he 
avers was principally made from the wool of 
their black sheep. The history, romances, 
and poetry of the Kelts furnish us with 
abundant proofs that it was saffron or yellow 
colour that predominated, and for which the 
greatest fondness was shown. Of the other 
colours, red and crimson are often mentioned. 
Robes of these colours have often been 
worn. Several Irish statutes, however, bear 
testimony of the propensity of the Kelts 
for yellow. Among the Gauls and ancient 
Britons the principal colours were black, 
crimson, purple, and yellow, and there were 
also several among the Kelts. While we 
learn a good deal from history about colour, 
the majority of our historians are altogether 
silent about its production, or of the materials 
used in its composition. In considerable 
travel through the British Isles, extending 
over many years, we have picked up from 
usages, recollection, and mouths of the people 
themselves, in distant localities, the infor¬ 
mation we have been unable to obtain else¬ 
where. Some years ago, on the coast of 
Wales, and on the south-west coast of Ireland, 
we found traces of the primitive modes of 
dyeing, and the methods used for producing 
the materials employed in the production of 
some very beautiful dyes and colours. Yellow 
was, in former times, and recently, a favourite 
colour with both sexes, but principally with 
the fair sex. In England, Ireland, and Wales, 
women dyed their chemises, veils, petticoats, 
and bodices, and men their shirts, vests, and 
trousers. In Ireland, after the invasion of 
Henry II., Acts of Parliament were passed 
to prevent the English settlers from following 
the Irish custom of dyeing their garments 
yellow. The English statutes assert that 
the colour was saffron. We wonder if, by 
saffron, was meant the crocus, as we cannot 
find* any evidence that the early Irish ever 
cultivated the crocus. Its introduction into 
gardens in that country is of a recent date. 
It was hardly imported from abroad by the 
common folk, or even others, as its expense 
would preclude it from being commonly used. 
Saffron probably meant any yellow colour. 
The wold or weld, Reseda luteoto, sometimes 
called dyer’s weed, used so extensively in this 
country, was also used among the Irish, and 
was known to them by the name of buidhmor , 
or great yellow. We are aware that the Irish 
need the plant to dye their woollen and linen 
stufls with different degrees of colour, and 
fixed in with urine. The colour thus obtained 
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was not given to fade; it resisted damp or 
wet for a considerable period, and possessed 
another property, thought to be of advantage 
to the poorer classes—it required littte or no 
washing. 

If we are to credit Morysson, the Irish of 
the period he alludes to were very sparing of 
their clothes, and were not addicted to wearing 
them out by washing, frequently not taking 
their shirts or chemises off until worn out. 
The truth of this must be qualified by sug¬ 
gesting that it must be the very lower orders 
who would thus wear out their under-clothing 
without cleansing. It is asserted that wash¬ 
ing was not necessary in some instances, as 
these linen garments became so thick and 
close by the colour and fixing employed as to 
become nearly impervious to dirt or wet. 
This assertion must also be received with 
considerable allowances. The black colour 
which Cambrensis speaks of as being general, 
from the fact of the existence of black sheep 
being in the country, is not borne out on 
examination. All the sheep were not black, 
and we find that the black colours were of a 
deeper hue; and consequently, if black wool 
was even generally used, a deeper tint was 
employed. We find that such was the case. 
The lower orders, down to a few years ago, in 
remote districts, had their mantles, trowsers, 
and cloaks of this colour; and the following 
was the method employed for producing the 
colour or dyes :—A bog-mire was procured; 
and this consisted, as all are aware, of decayed 
vegetable matter of an astringent quality. 
The colour was fixed by the same means as 
we have before mentioned, a means still used, 
more or less, throughout the three kingdoms. 
The colour produced by the bog-mire was of 
a jet or deep black. This was a most lasting 
colour when once properly fixed ; the weather 
could not affect it, and it retained its bril¬ 
liancy while a portion of the cloth remained. 
If coarse woollen cloths could be thus dyed 
by the humble and unlettered of such in¬ 
effaceable hue, it occurs to us that clothiers 
would be successful with fine linen stuffs also. 
Persons of rank in England formerly, and 
very generally in Ireland, had their garments, 
which were made of fine stuffs, dyed purple 
and crimson colour. 

We find, in some of the ancient Ossianic 
and Keltic poems and romances, frequent 
mention of purple (red and blue) garments. 
Many of the Irish and Welsh peasantry by 
the seashore, in the last century, and early 
in the present, were engaged in collecting 
the mosses that grew upon the rocks and 
stone, for the making of purple dye. The 
Irish called it corcair and arced , and by the 
Erse it was known as corkir. The fine bright 
crimson colour was obtained from the finer 
kind of corcair scraped from the rocks, which 
was afterwards dried in the sun, and reduced 
to powder; then infused in urine for nearly 
the period of a month. The arceU , or coarse 
kind of moss, produced the purple colour; it 
was also similarly treated, and made up into 
balls with lime. It produced a beautiful 
purple colour. Early in the present century 
large quantities of colours and dyes thus 
made were sold in the public market-place in 
Dingle. The very same description of moss 
in nature and property was largely imported 
to London from the Canaries and the Azores, 
under the name of Orchil. At the date we 
are speaking of, £10,000 or £12,000 annually 
were paid away for foreign moss, and this 
same archil or arcell could be procured in any 
quantities on the south-west coast of Ireland, 
and on other sea-beaches in Great Britain. 
The|Irish produced also from this moss orange 
and bright scarlet colour. This they accom¬ 
plished by dyeing the stuff first yellow and 
afterwards crimson. 

Dr. Nicholson, the antiquary, when Bishop 
of Derry, in 1725, intending to prepare a 
natural history of his diocese, wrote to his 
several clergy to make collections in their 
several parishes. A Rev. Robert Innes, rector 
of Magilligan, in the county of Derry, re¬ 
sponded, and in 1732 the rector published in 
London seven letters, addressed to his lord¬ 
ship, of a very interesting kind. From one 
of these letters we glean a few more facts in 


corroboration of our own researches and ex¬ 
perience. One extract will be interesting:— 

“ The Irish have herbs for diet, for physic, 
and almost all uses. They use &pentaphyllum 
rubrum ,—in the Irish language, crowlean ,— 
to thicken their milk suddenly, by rubbing 
their vessels with it; and, by the way, I can¬ 
not think it the same with Parkinson’s or 
Ray’8, for this carries no red flower, nor any 
flower but purple hairs on a strawberry-like 
button, but whether I mistake them, my lord, 

I will not be particular. The tops of the 
yellow ladies' bedstraw they use for dyeing 
yellow, and the roots for a madder red. 
Crother, a sort of moss on stones, dyes a good 
gold colour. Corkry, another scurf on stone, 
dyes a peach colour; the roots of the white 
water-lily, a black. In a word, we can dye 
most colours with our native growth, but blue, 
or what depends upon it. The roots of tor- 
mentel (in Irish, namnat) hath been used by 
the Irish to tan leather.” 

It would appear from the above interesting 
record that the Irish in Dr. Nicholson’s day, 
—or, say, a century and a half ago,—had no 
native method, no plant indigenous to the 
soil, for producing blue. It might be true as 
far as Derry was in question, but it is not true 
of the whole country. 

The plant well known in this country as 
woad was extensively grown in England for 
many years—it produced a permanent blue 
dye. This plant must have been known in 
the sister kingdom also, though not so soon. 
We cannot say we met with it much in its 
wild state anywhere except in the immediate 
districts where it was extensively cultivated, 
and in places where the seed was likely to be 
drifted by the wind. Blue, as a general 
colour, does not appear to be in much repute 
among the early inhabitants of the British 
Isles, although we read of the ancient Britons 
dyeing their bodies with a blue colour. In 
the present century, in the three kingdoms, 
blue colours in articles of wearing apparel 
appears to be more sought after than formerly. 
Blue, for many things, is a more lasting 
colour than black; while lime and mortar 
will affect black cloth, and turn it yellowish, 
blue will resist its effect.* Indigo now is 
gradually superseding the use of woad. The 
latter we have known to be greatly adulte¬ 
rated, and which, though sold as woad, fully 
two-thirds of it was composed of a variety of 
wild and cultivated plants ground up alto¬ 
gether, dried and rolled up into balls for use. 
The public have been thus cheated out of 
their proper colour and dye, cheated in articles 
of clothing as well as eating and drinking, 
through believing they were purchasing stuff 
that would wash and hold their colours fast. 
A dress, of course, that does not hold its 
colour, though warranted by the seller to do 
so, is simply a robbery. The seller knows 
pretty well, from the price which he pays the 
manufacturer, whether the article is a fast 
colour or not; and if he sells it to the strug¬ 
gling tradesman or tradesman's wife as a fast 
colour when it is the reverse, he is obtaining 
money under false pretences, and he should, 
without any ceremony, be at once indicted. 
This is the sanitary aspect of the case, in 
the interest of the health and living of the 
poor. 

We will adduce a few more particulars 
concerning the dyes and colours in use by 
the ancient British and Irish ladies. Dion 
and the venerable Bede inform us that they 
dyed their linen a beautiful crimson colour, 
which neither the heat of the sun nor the 
continuance of the rain could injure. The 
colour was produced from a small shellfish 
called cochlea , and was named accordingly 
cocci tie. We are not told by any of our 
ancient writers the species of shellfish. We 
have sufficient knowledge to be certain that 
it included the periwinkle and a limpet of 

• We have seen young walnuts used often for dyeing pur¬ 
poses, and wa hare known them to be used In different parta 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for producing a deep yellowish 
brown colour. We believe them to be a powerful dye, aud 
when Axed with a pure mordant, the colour would be ever¬ 
lasting. Lighter or brighter shades can be managed by the 
treatment given. It is surprising what beautiful dyes or 
colours the early Inhabitants of these countries produced, 
destitute of any knowledge of chemistry, and of the Ingenious 
method they devised for fixing the colours produced. 
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black, red, white, brown, yellow, and sand 
colours. The method of obtaining the colour 
or dye was pretty extensively practised at 
one time on the western coast of Wales, and 
on the eastern coasts of Ireland, principally 
Wexford and Wicklow. The fish was turned 
upon a stone or some other solid body, with 
its mouth underneath, and without injuring 
the fish the shell was carefully broken. The 
shell being picked off, a white vein presented 
itself, extending transversely in a hollow or 
furrow near the head. This might be lifted 
out by a pointed instrument. When the 
periwinkle was used the shell was not injured. 
In this instance the vein was seen lying on 
the head. This, being pricked with a needle, 
emitted a few drops of a milky white liquid. 
The process might be repeated for four or 
five days without injuring the fish. If letters 
or figures were drawn with the liquid obtained 
from either fish on linen, the characters first 
assumed a light green, then a deep green, ] 
next a full sea-green, afterwards blue, again 
a deep purple, red, a perfect set of chamelion- 
like variation, all in a few hours, while ex¬ 
posed to the sun. When the sun has done 
all it can do, domestic art steps in. By 
washing it in hot water and soap, the purple 
colour then becomes a beautiful crimson, 
which none other of the elements can change, 
—sun, rain, nor washing. The early Britons 
are said to have dyed much with this colour, 
but we doubt it. To dye thus on a large 
scale would lead to the destruction of im¬ 
mense quantities of fish. With only six or 
seven drops to be obtained from each fish, 
the sacrifice of the little marine mollusca 
would be something awful to contemplate,— 
sufficient, we opine, to start into existence a 
new society for the prevention of cruelty to 
—univalves. Some hint that the celebrated 
Tyrian dye of the ancients was produced 
from these shell-fish; but it is more likely 
that the famous Tyrian purple dye was ob¬ 
tained from orchil or corcair, so plentiful on 
their rocks. 

If cochlea could be procured in sufficient 
quantities to dye largo pieces of linen, the 
beauty of the fabric could be enhanced, and 
also the price, the colour thus obtained being 
so beautiful, exceeding that of corcair. 

Foreign importation, mechanical appli¬ 
ances, and chemistry have of late years been 
fastly superseding old native ways and means. 
Yet it is hardly to be doubted that, in the 
bustle and din of now-a-days, much that is 
valuable is lost sight of, because it has 
dropped out of use, at a time when there was 
no method employed or properly known for 
utilising it. We have under our very feet 
material for many things quite equal to what 
we often send several thousands of miles to 
procure. Our mountains, bogs, and sea- 
beaches are mighty and gigantic undeveloped 
resources of fuel, building materials, food, 
and minerals. By the talismanic touch of 
industry and energetic labour, they may be 
made to yield animal sustenance for our 
bodily wants and materials for our domestic 
uses. 

Of colour the concrete and in the ab¬ 
stract much might be usefully written, as 
also of the manufacture and manipulation of 
colours for fine art and domestic purposes ; 
but these latter branches of the subject would 
lead us into extensive technical fields, foreign 
to the immediate topic. 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION.* 

Fully agreeing with Mr. Justyne as to the 
desirability of the utilization of sewage, we 
are yet unable to admit that, in the little 
volume before us, he has furnished us with 
a “ practical solution ” of this extremely 
important question. Many instructive facts 
are brought before us, in a definite and in¬ 
telligible form, in these pages, which to a 
certain extent are of value, as furnishing a 
sort of handbook on the subject; but the 
absence of exhaustive information diminishes 
the value both of the facts actually presented 


• “ The Practical Solution of the Great Sewage Question.” 
By William Jastyne. London, Day. Extracted from the 
Athenaeum, 
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and of the conclusions drawn from them. In 
a “history of sewerage,” commencing with 
the date of the Exodus, we might reasonably 
have expected to find some more definite 
account of the London Main-Drainage Works 
than that they were completed “ at an enor¬ 
mous expense.” The report of the Metro¬ 
politan Board for the year 1867 states that 
“ they have been called on to improve the 
London portion of the river at a cost of 
£4,200,000.” 

We are presented with a chemical analysis 
of the ingredients of sewage, together with 
a calculation that the excreta of each indi¬ 
vidual possess a fertilizing value to the 
amount of £1 sterling per annum. The 
difficulty of the case is that this value, for 
the most part, has hitherto been attained 
only on paper; and that, while the claims of 
hygiene are imperative and the removal of 
nuisances is an essential part of the police 
functions of civilization, the best, or indeed 
only Bure, method of practical application of 
the results to agriculture is yet matter of 
very fierce debate. 

The main object of the book appears to be 
the recommendation of what is called the 
ABC Process, invented by Mr. Sillar. Divine 
inspiration is not directly claimed for the 
invention, although we are told that “ the 
idea occurred to the inventor through a Bib¬ 
lical allusion to ‘ the blood of bulls and goats, 
and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the un¬ 
clean.’ ” As few persons will admit that the 
inspired writer had any occult reference to 
the mode of purifying sewage in the passage 
which Mr. Justyne has had courage to quote, 
it would have been more satisfactory to be 
furnished with detailed information as to the 
ready consumption of the manure produced by 
this process, which involves the application of 
alum, blood, and charcoal, at the selling price 
of £4 15s. a ton.” The report of the River’s 
Pollution Commission as to the results of the 
ABC Process at Leamington, in December, 
1869, was adverse. We are told that this 
was owing to an unfortunately heavy fall of 
rain, and to the process being “ then in its 
infancy.” We shall be glad to receive definite 
information as to its success when it has at¬ 
tained maturity. It must have grown very 
rapidly, if the defects which were noticed by 
the commissioners in December last, “ have 
been long since remedied.” 

Advocacy of this extreme description dis¬ 
credits at once the advocate and the cause. 
It is a thousand pities that the miasma atten¬ 
dant on sewage should exert, apparently, so 
irritating an effect on those who write on the 
subject; and that there should be so much 
difficulty in arriving at a clear knowledge of 
facts. It is within our recollection that great 
things were promised by the application of a 
process similar to, if not identical with, the 
ABC process, to sewage in Belgium, some 
fifteen years ago : information as to the suc¬ 
cess and failure of those operations would 
have been of much value in a discussion of 
the subject. The financial result of the 
sewerage works of Paris, we are told, “ is 
anything but a success.” 

Considering the large amount of educated 
and intelligent attention which, during the 
last fourteen years in particular, has been 
turned to the subject of the defecation and 
the utilization of sewage, there can be little 
doubt that any practical method of extracting 
and removing the twenty shillings’ worth of 
fertilizing elements that each of us is said to 
contribute to the sources of the national 
wealth, that should not cost more than nine¬ 
teen shillings and sixpence, would be readily 
adopted. The difficulty of the case lies here : 
the chief fertilizing power of sewage resides 
in the dissolved salts contained in the liquid. 
The mechanically suspended solids can be 
removed by subsidence or by other means, 
but they possess little fertilizing value. The 
liquid which runs away, even when chemically 
clarified, takes with it the chemical wealth 
which, as yet, has only effectually been 
secured to agriculture by the direct process 
of sewage irrigation. This process, however, 
is only applicable in limited localities, and, 
unless we are misinformed, to certain crops, 


especially Italian rye-grass. It is, moreover, a 
question of doubt whether a long-continued 
course of this irrigation does not actually 
poison the crop. 

Added to this inherent difficulty, is the 
artificial obstacle caused by our bad me¬ 
chanical arrangements for the discharge of 
the surface rain-water, which we barbarously 
turn into the sewers; thus at once wasting a 
precious supply, of which each year we are 
more in need, and diluting the sewage to a 
degree that renders it unmanageable. One 
hundred tons of liquid London sewage con¬ 
tains, according to the analysis of Mr. Ethe¬ 
ridge, 82*72 lb. of mechanically suspended 
solid matter, the agricultural value of which 
is only two shillings and twopence halfpenny. 
The chemically dissolved matter in the same 
one hundred tons is 245*95 pounds in weight, 
and its value is fifteen shillings and fourpence 
halfpenny. This analysis, if trustworthy, 
must form the key to the practical solution 
of “ The Great Sewage Question.” 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

In their half-yearly report, just issued, the 
directors of this company say “they are 
happy to have it in their power to pay to the 
original shareholders an increased dividend 
at the rate of 3} per cent, per annum ; that 
of June, 1869, being at the rate of 3 per 
cent.; June, 1868, 2i per cent. This has 
been done without in the least interfering 
with the extensive relaying which has been 
for some time carried on along your line, and 
which must greatly tend to enhance the value 
of your property.” They have resolved to 
hand over the Athenry and Tuam line on the 
28th prox., as agreed on in 1860, a proposal 
for further renewal not having been deemed 
satisfactory by the latter named company. 
“ Although your directors consider that the 
Athenry and Tuara line should properly be 
attached to the Midland system, it cannot be 
overlooked that the lease, in the ten years of 
its existence, has entailed a loss of upwards 
of £30,000 on your company. Your directors, 
having reason to believe that a large trade in a 
class of goods more suitable for carriage by 
canal than rail can be secured if cargo 
steamers are placed on the canal, they recom¬ 
mend to you that steamers be purchased for 
this purpose. The successive developments 
of your system, and the gradual increase in 
your traffic, have long, called for improved 
accommodation at Broadstone station. Your 
directors believe that valuable improvements, 
and of great importance to the public, can be 
effected by the acquirement of a small por¬ 
tion of the ground within the wall of Grange- 
gorman Prison garden, of late years practi¬ 
cally unused. They have, with this object, 
applied to the Board of Superintendence, by 
whom they have been met in a fair and liberal 
spirit, and trust the negotiation now in pro¬ 
gress may be carried to a successful conclu¬ 
sion. In carrying out the improvements 
sought to be effected at Broadstone—ap¬ 
proaches to the New Cattle Market, and other 
objects—it may become necessary to obtain 
powers by Act of Parliament. Your directors 
do not contemplate any bill which could 
provoke opposition, and consequently do not 
anticipate any serious difficulty or expense 
on that account. The Government having 
taken up the various lines of telegraph 
throughout the country, the representatives 
of the Postmaster-General have made a pro¬ 
posal to your directors for a lease of your 
telegraph system. The proposal was by no 
means such as your directors considered you 
were entitled to, and consequently no arrange¬ 
ment has as yet been come to. Your directors 
will take care that any agreement entered 
into shall be such as to repay you for the 
valuable interest you are in a position to 
hand over to the Postmaster-General. The 
increased traffic has required the ordering of 
100 additional waggons, which, with 100 pur¬ 
chased last year, will make an addition of 200 
purchased within the last eighteen months. 
Your directors, feeling it their duty as much 
as possible to promote, for the future, the 
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manufacture of rolling stock at home, have 
nearly completed sheds for the construction of 
carriages and wagons, which they have reason 
to believe will prove inferior to none of the kind 
hitherto erected in this country. The cheap 
system of parcel rates introduced into Ireland 
by your company has proved so far success¬ 
ful, and your directors trust ere long they 
may be afforded an opportunity of joining in 
an international system for the transmission 
of parcels—a system which, in your directors’ 
opinion, would not only benefit all companies 
joining therein, hut at the same time tend to 
great public convenience. Your directors 
have applied to the Commissioners of 
Public Works for an advance under the 
* Artisans and Labourers ’ Dwellings Act, 
1868,’ to enable them to erect labourers’ 
cottages for the servants of the company, as 
recommended by the Shareholders’ Com¬ 
mittee in 1864.” 


MUNICIPAL ITEMS. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Municipal 
Council, the following was amongst the im¬ 
portant business transacted by the LX. en¬ 
trusted with “ Home Rule ” in our city:— 
THE WIDENING OF THE QUAYS. 

Mr. Byrne said that a variety of opinions 
existed with regard to whether the Corpora¬ 
tion ought not to avail themselves of the 
present opportunity afforded by the main 
drainage scheme for increasing the width of 
the quays from the King’s Bridge to Carlisle 
Bridge, the river at present being of unequal 
width in its course between those points. 
Without absolutely proposing that this should 
be done, but with a view to obtaining such 
information on the subject as would enable 
them to judgs of it, he begged to move— 

“ That it be a direction of the Dublin Main Drain¬ 
age Committee to have plans prepared with specifi¬ 
cations and estimates for the making of the portions 
of intercepting sewers which will be along the line of 
quays, to be constructed inside of the present line of 
the river walls instead of under the present roadways, 
by removing towards the centre of the river the pre¬ 
sent river walls, from Carlisle Bridge westward, so as 
to leave the river in every part of uniform breadth, 
^equal to its present breadth at Carlisle Bridge, and by 
which the roadways at each side of the river will be 
considerably widened, and cover the site of the sewers, 
aud that the committee report to this house thereon, 
after consultation with Messrs. Neville and Bazalgette 
in relation thereto.” 

Sir John Gray, in seconding the motion, 
said he thought if the plan could be carried 
out without any very great increase of ex¬ 
penditure it would be very beneficial to the 
city. 

Mr. Dennehy characterised the proposition 
as extravagant and preposterous. To disturb 
the present quay walls and build others would 
entail a vast expenditure. 

Mr. French reminded the house that they 
could not disturb the present walls without 
the consent of the Port and Docks Board. 

Mr. Byrne said that the obtaining of plans 
would not cost very much, and if the pro¬ 
position could be earned out within their 
means, it would be a great benefit to the city. 
Besides, there was a remote possibility that 
the railways would avail themselves of the 
increased width of the quays, to run their 
trains from terminus to terminus along them, 
and so contribute considerably to the expense. 

Sir John Gray suggested that the com¬ 
mittee should be only directed to obtain out¬ 
line plans and approximate estimates. 

THE POST-OFFICE RAILINGS IN HENRY-STREET. 

Mr. Norwood moved that a memorial be 
addressed to the Postmaster-General, re¬ 
questing that he will sanction and direct the 
removal of the railings from the northern 
flank of the General Post Office, which ob¬ 
struct the passenger traffic and impede the 
transaction of business in Henry-street. He 
said that in May last both the Post Office 
officials and Col. M 4 Kerlie, chairman of the 
Board of Works, had stated that there was 
nothing to prevent this very desirable im¬ 
provement being carried out. Since then 
the Board of Works architect had raised 
certain objections to the contemplated work, 


inasmuch as he had resolved upon devoting 
the basement storey to uses other than those 
of stores. 

Mr. Byrne—What about Ball’s Bank ? 

Mr. Norwood—I have authority to state 
that the proprietors of Ball’s Bank have con¬ 
sented to the removal of the railings in front 
of their premises. I have at present in hand 
a sum of .£200 to cover the cost of the im¬ 
provement. 

Mr. Norwood then moved that the plan for 
the widening of Grafton-street be referred to 
the College Railing Committee for examina¬ 
tion and report. The fact was that a large 
amount of property in the neighbourhood 
would very soon fall into the hands of the 
Corporation, and a most eligible opportunity 
was presented for carrying into effect a very 
muon-desired improvement. 


NEW TOWN HALL, LARNE. 

The formal opening of this building took 
place on the 25th ult. It has been erected 
at the sole expense of Charles M‘Garel, Esq., 
J.P., D.L., and by him handed over to trustees, 
for the use and benefit of the town. The style of 
architecture is Gothic of a French character, 
the details being simple but very effective. 
On plan the new buildings comprise assembly- 
room, public reading-room, library and mu¬ 
seum, board-room, kitchen, and caretaker’s 
apartments, Ac. The assembly-room is 60 
feet long by 26 feet wide, having platform 
and balcony, with kitchen, serving-room, and 
pantries adjacent, also ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring-rooms, Ac. The public reading-room 
is 80 feet by 24 feet, over which is placed 
the library and museum, same size, having 
curator’s apartments attached. The tower 
is 14 feet by 12 feet 6 inches, and rises to a 
height of 90 feet, terminating with a wrought 
iron vane. Between the reading-room and 
assembly-room is placed the principal stair¬ 
case, leading to the museum and baloony. 
The architect was Mr. Alexander Tate, C.E., 
F.R.I.A,L, County Surveyor; Mr. Samuel 
P. Close, A.R.I.A.I., acting as clerk of the 
works. Messrs. Stewart and Co., Belfast, were 
the contractors, who deserve every credit for 
the manner in which they carried out their 
contract. The cost of the building was £5,500. 

The noble donor was entertained in the 
evening at a public dinner given by the in¬ 
habitants in the new hall. The chairman of 
the Town Commissioners (Dr. Charles Ferris) 
occupied the chair on the auspicious occasion. 
The toasts usual at such festive gatherings 
having been proposed and responded to, the 
chairman said—Gentlemen, we now come to 
the gist of the story—we come to our worthy 
and respected guest, and by-and-by I shall 
give you the toast of the evening, to which 
every man in this room who has a heart in 
him will respond, and cheer until he make 
the welkin ring. Before proposing your 
health, Mr. M'Garel, I have the honour to 
read this address to you, submitted by my 
fellow-townsmen for that purpose on this 
most happy occasion. 

14 Honoured Sir, —As chairman of the Larne 
Town Comtnidsioners, and also on behalf of all the 
other inhabitants of this town and neighbourhood, I 
have much pleasure, on the occasion of opening this 
Town Hall, wbieh has been built and furnished at 
your sole expense, in conveying to you our sincere 
and hearty thanks for your great liberality in erecting 
for our use this splendid edifice in which we are now 
assembled. When first you announced to us your 
intentions with respect to this building, you expressed 
a wish that it should be made available for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of this your native town of all de¬ 
nominations. You also stated that, in the matter of 
expenditure, you would impose no limits upon the 
gentlemen whom you named to carry out your muni¬ 
ficent views. It is only necessary to look around to 
see that these your generous designs have been gene¬ 
rously fulfilled. 

“ At this time we desire further gratefully to com- 
memmorate your liberality towards us on many pre¬ 
vious occasions. Some years ago \ ou erected spacious 
and handsome residences for two of the teachers of the 
Larne National School; and more recently you pro¬ 
vided us with a commodious cemetery, to supply a 
want which had long been much felt in our community. 

41 For all these manifestations of your bounty we 
are, and ever shall be, sincerely thankful; and we 


have no doubt that they will cause your name to be 
gratefully remembered for many years in the town 
and neighbourhood of Larne 

44 With best wishes for the well-being, both here 
and hereafter, of your amiable consort, whom we are 
happy again to see amonsgt us, and of yourself, we 
again thank you.” 

And now, gentlemen, remember the toast I 
am about to give you, and which you are 
about to drink, is to the honoured man who 
has done all this good work. Enjoying, as 
he does, a princely fortune—a fortune which 
only a very few, even in these wealthy do¬ 
minions, can aspire to, and, best of all, a 
fortune made by his own head and hands— 
with a London residence in the very heart of 
Belgravia, with the princes and nobles of the 
land about him, yet he does not forget his 
native town, but comes to us every year to 
spend a portion of his time on his estate at 
Magheramorne. And now, gentlemen, let 
us drink the toast with three times three. 

Mr. M‘Garel, who on rising was loudly 
cheered again and again, said—Mr. chairman 
and gentlemen, I return you my grateful 
thanks for the kind manner in which you 
have received the toast from the chair, and 
in drinking my health. I can assure you I 
deeply feel the honour you have done me in 
assembling here in such vast numbers this 
day. I can never forget the kindness I have 
ever received in this town and immediate 
neighbourhood. I have been amongst you 
for many years—from my boyhood to the 
present time—and I can never forget the 
land of my birth. It is now a very long time 
since I first came amongst you, and I have 
been dwelling here a certain portion of the 
year—as much time as I can afford, having 
many avocations to attend to, though not 
engaged in business, yet I hope doing good 
to others. I thank you most sincerely for the 
kind manner in which you have received the 
toast, and I return you my grateful thanks. 

Mr. M‘Garel next rose and said—Gentle¬ 
men, it gives me much pleasure in proposing 
the health of your worthy chairman. I have 
had the happiness of knowing him for a long 
eriod of time, and the respect in which he is 
eld in the town and neighbourhood is beyond 
anything. The best proof is that he has been 
selected by his fellow-townsmen to fill the 
highest position they could place him in— 
that of chairman of the Town Commissioners, 
and he is now in that chair doing duty as 
chairman of the commissioners. He has filled 
that situation to the satisfaction of his towns¬ 
men, and I hope he will live long to do those 
duties. 

The chairman, in responding, said—Mr. 
M ( Garel and gentlemen, I really have not a 
word to say, but to apologise for my incom¬ 
petency to fill this situation. I am here by 
a train of circumstances over which I really 
had no control, unfortunately for this brilliant 
assembly. I cannot help it; there are 
other gentlemen in this room—one of our 
worthy croupiers to your left; I mean Mr. 
Casement, a brother commissioner, a county 
magistrate, and chairman of the board of 
guardians, and respected by us all. If we 
had him again in our town chair for this 
happy year you would have been far more 
fortunately fixed. I beg, therefore, your kind 
consideration and patience for this evening. 
If by any word of mine I may mar the pleasure 
or displace the mirth of this good meeting, 
throw not the blame on me but on my fellow- 
townsmen. Mr. M'Garel and gentlemen, I 
am exceedingly obliged to you for the kind 
manner in which you have drunk my health. 

The picture of Mr. M 4 Garel was here un¬ 
covered amidst enthusiastic cheering. The 
artist was Richard Waller, Esq., and the cost 
about 180 guineas. 

The chairman said that, whilst the splendid 
hall was being built, his fellow-townsmen, 
grateful for Mr. M‘Garel’s noble present to 
the town, thought they could not adorn it 
with anything so good as his own portrait. 
As a work of art, and a faithful likeness, they 
would all agree that it did the artist infinite 
credit. This picture he was instructed by 
the subscribers that evening to hand over to 
the trustees of the building as a present to 
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them, to hold on the same terms as they held 
the hall. He, therefore, on behalf of the 
subscribers, thereby declared it from that 
auspicious evening to be the property of the 
trustees of the Town Hall of Larne. 

Sir Edward Coey said he had been re¬ 
quested by the trustees to accept the picture, 
and he did so most heartily, not so much for 
its artistic qualities as for its life-like likeness 
to the great and good Mr. M‘Garel. 

The chairman having proposed the toast of 
4 ‘ The other guests who have favoured us with 
their company,” the Hon. Edward O’Neill, 
M.P., responded. He said—Gentlemen, the 
occasion on which we are assembled to-night 

is, I think, in many respects a gratifying one. 
It must be gratifying to the inhabitants of 
this town that a hall so spacious, so substan¬ 
tial—one which has been erected at no small 
cost, and which will be an ornament to the 
town, though usefulness has not been sacri¬ 
ficed to ornament—has been given to the 
town; and the thought that it has been pro¬ 
vided by Mr. M‘Garel, a gentleman owning 
property in this neighbourhood, residing in 

it, as he does, along with Mrs. M'Garel— 
whom, along with the other ladies, we are 
delighted to see present this evening, for a 
certain portion of the year, cultivating kind 
and friendly relations with the inhabitants, 
must, I think, call up pleasing and grateful 
feelings in our minds. Gentlemen, other 
evidences of Mr. M'Garel’s liberality have 
been alluded to to-night, and I feel hesita¬ 
tion, especially in the presence of the donor, 
in alluding farther to them ; but I am sure 
your thoughts will readily supply what I have 
left unsaid on this point. Gentlemen, the 
advantages of a hall like the present will, I 
think, be generally admitted. One of the 
objects of this hall is, as 1 understand, to 

rovide a news-room for the town, and this, 
think, may be of advantage in more ways 
than one, for it affords pleasing and interest¬ 
ing recreation to men who may be much en¬ 
gaged in matters strictly connected with their 
various callings. We are so constituted, 
gentlemen, that our minds cannot be con¬ 
stantly engaged upon one subject or one class 
of subjects, and I know of nothing which a 
young man, who has been engaged in the 
office through the day, can better do than to 
turn of an evening into a well-conducted 
news-room, where he will have an opportunity 
of learning from good newspapers, and of 
discussing with learned and intelligent men, 
whilst lectures, concerts, and other such 
amusements and means of instruction as may 
be given in it will, I think, elevate the taste 
and heighten the appreciation of elevating 
pursuits. 

Various other toasts were given, and 
speeches made in response; the events of a 
day not soon to be forgotten by the people 
of Lame were happily brought to a close. 


NEWRY WATER SUPPLY. 

At a meeting of the Newrv Town Commis¬ 
sioners, on Monday last, Mr. M‘Blain said 
he had a statement to make which could not 
fail to be of interest. Since their last day of 
meeting he had met Mr. Richardson, who had 
asked him if they (the commissioners) were 
not corresponding with Mr. Hawksley, and 
he (Mr. M‘Blain) replied that they were. In 
the course of conversation he asked Mr. 
Richardson if, in the event of Mr. Hawksley 
adopting the O’Neill’s Bog scheme, the Bess- 
brook Company would oppose the Commis¬ 
sioners in obtaining a Bill to convey water 
from that place, and Mr. Richardson’s reply 
was that they would. He (Mr. M ( Blam) 
asked him the same question relative to the 
Glen Head scheme, and received a like re¬ 
ply. In fact, unless the townspeople of 
Newry would guarantee that no strangers 
would come to take water from Camlough, 
the Bessbrook Spinning Company would op¬ 
pose every scheme—except the Camlough one 
—that the commissioners would adopt. He 
thought that under these circumstances, it 
was a move in the right direction when the 
commissioners resolved to call in the assis¬ 
tance of Mr. Hawksley. While conversing 


with Mr. Richardson, he (Mr. M'Blain) put to 
him a case in point. He asked him that if, 
supposing he were about to build a mill, and 
that one contractor offered to build it for 
£12,000, while another would not erect it for 
less than ,£18,000, he would accept the lower 
tender. Such, he (Mr. M ( Blain) argued, was 
the position of the people of Newry. The 
chairman said that he felt sure they all should 
be obliged to Mr. M ( Blain for the information 
he had afforded them. As things now stood 
the people were to be allowed to bring 
water from no place except the place that 
suited the Messrs. Richardson. But their 
only object now was to put on a bold front 
and not allow themselves to be dictated to by 
Mr. Richardson, rich as he was. He deemed 
it but right to say that the board had done 
what it could to meet the Messrs. Richardson 
in anything but a discourteous spirit. He 
had gone to much inconvenience himself to 
do so. At one time the Messrs. Richardson 
seemed very well disposed towards that board, 
but now the sequel was turning up. As for 
the people of Newry, he was very much mis¬ 
taken in them if they were to allow themselves 
to be dictated to by Mr. Richardson or any 
person else on such a subject. 


THE FOOD OF LIVE STOCK. 

The fat of animals is identical in composition 
with the fatty or oily matter found in plants; 
and it is believed the fat of the food goes to 
form the fat of the body. The fatty matter 
of food is also capable of supplying animal 
heat. There is this difference, however, 
between the fatty and starchy matter of food 
as producers of animal fat; the elements are 
combined in the fat of the food in the same 
proportion as in the fat of animals, while in 
starch, sugar, or gum, they are differently 
combined; and therefore an animal can pro¬ 
duce its own fat from the fatty matter of its 
food more readily than from compounds not 
fatty in their nature. A pound of fatty mat¬ 
ter is supposed to be equal to two and a-half 
pounds of starchy matter, for feeding pur¬ 
poses. The more fatty matter, therefore, any 
kind of food contains, the better it is adapted 
for the fattening of stock. Linseed (flax seed) 
contains 34 per cent., or about one-third of 
its weight, of oil; and is, when properly 
used, one of the most rapid fat pro¬ 
ducers we have. The oil is, however, so 
valuable for other purposes, that the seed is 
pressed in powerful mills, the oil extracted, 
and a solid residue or cake is obtained, which 
still contains about twelve per cent, of oil, 
and is sold under the name of oil cake or lin¬ 
seed cake. Oil cake from linseed, when free 
from adulteration, is one of the best sub¬ 
stances which the farmer can use for 
fattening cattle and sheep. Rape seed, 
which contains a great deal of valuable oil, is 
also pressed in the same way; the oil, called 
colza oil, so extensively used in lamps, is sold 
to the oil merchants, and the cake (rape cake), 
which contains about eleven per cent, of oil, 
is sold to the farmers for feeding stock. 
Compared with linseed oil cake, rape cake 
appears to be very cheap. It does not, how¬ 
ever, agree with cattle or sheep as well as 
lindeed cake, owing to a small quantity of 
some peculiar compound which it contains. 
Before using rape cake it is recommended to 
subject it to the action of boiling water, which 
dissipates this compound. We are of opinion 
that rape cake pays best when given to store 
cattle and milch cows ; notwithstanding the 
higher price of linseed cake, we fully believe 
it pays better than rape cake for fattening 
cattle or sheep. 

A cake, called cotton cake, is obtained from 
the seed of the cotton plant. Made from the 
whole seed, it is said to be undecorticated, 
and contains six per cent, of oil, and upwards. 
When first introduced the husk was not 
ground in any way; the result was that 
animals died from inflammation of the intes¬ 
tines, caused by the lodgment therein of this 
indigestible woody matter; but, as now 
manufactured, it is safe and good for all 
stock. When the cake is deprived of this 
husk, and becomes what is known in the 


market as “ decorticated ” cotton cake, it 
I contains ten per cent, of oil. 

The flesh-forming constituents of food next 
demand attention. These supply the muscles 
of the body, and form the principal Source 
whence the motive force of animals is derived. 
Animals could not live without those consti¬ 
tuents, no matter how liberally we supply 
them with starchy and fatty matters. The 
muscles and all the tissues of an animal are 
continually undergoing decay or waste ; even 
in a state of perfect health and repose this 
process goes on. If, wo wish the animal to keep 
up its health and condition, the matter 
removed in this way must bo supplied to it in 
the food. It has been estimated that a man's 
body is renewed^ in about half a dozen years. 
In flesh and bone, therefore, we are not to¬ 
day what we were yesterday. The degree of 
waste which the body of any animal sulTers 
varies with a great many circumstances. 
Disease or irritation increases it very much. A 
sheep suffering from foot-rot does not produoe 
as much mutton from a given quantity of food 
as when free from this affection. A cow of a 
restless disposition does not thrive as well as 
one of quiet temper. 

Exercise, whether mental or physical, ac¬ 
celerates the waste of the body. The harder 
a horse is worked, the more food he requires. 
It follows that in fattening cattle the quieter 
we keep them the greater the quantity of 
meat we are likely to get from a given 
quantity of food, because the less of the lat¬ 
ter is expended in supplying the waste of the 
body. 

Woody fibre enters very largely into the 
composition of our farm crops. It has the same 
composition as starch, sugar and gam ; but 
as it is indigestible (or nearly so), its chief 
use is to give bulk to the food. It is found 
that an animal fed on too concentrated food 
becomes unhealthy. This occurs to a horse 
fed exclusively on oats, or a cow fed exclu¬ 
sively on oil cake. 

The mineral constituents of the food are 
required to supply the mineral matter of the 
body. Bone, muscle, &c., could not be built 
up in the first instance without mineral 
matters, and as the latter are wasted like the 
other constituents of the tissues, the food 
must always afford a fresh supply. If the 
food is deficient in phosphorus, the bone is 
weak, and the limbs unable to bear the animal. 
We have frequently seen young pigs suffer¬ 
ing from weakness of the bone, which may be 
prevented, and, where it already exists, some¬ 
times even cured, by affording food rich in 
the substance of bone. Lime, which is a 
constituent of phosphate of lime, is required 
to build up the bone. Phosphate and car¬ 
bonate of lime exist in the ashes of our pasture 
grasses and grain crops—the seed of the 
latter being particularly rich in phosphate of 
lime. The hard shell of the eggs of poultry 
is composed principally of carbonate of lime, 
and instinct teaches the common hen to pick 
up pieces of mortar, gravel, or chalk, which 
contain this substance. Iron is an essential 
constituent of the colouring matter of the 
blood. Common salt affords two most impor¬ 
tant constituents which appear to be necessary 
for digestion. Man obtains the saline matter 
necessary for his constitution in flesh meat, 
milk, and the common salt which is so uni¬ 
versally used at table. Our crops contain 
comparatively little common salt, and hence 
it was used so largely by those who lived 
principally on potatoes. The intelligent 
farmer also gives common salt to his live 
stock, knowing that it not only causes them 
to thrive better, but that it also prevents many 
diseases which would otherwise effect them. 
Full-grown cattle may get from two ounces to 
three ounces of it daily; full grown horses, 
from one ounce to two ounces; sheep and pigs 
about half-an-ounce. Grazing cattle and 
, sheep should have access to lumps of rock- 
salt in the field. Lumps of it may be also 
j placed within reach of stall-fed cattle, or it 
• may be strewed over or mixed with their food. 
The best way of giving it to horses is by dis¬ 
solving it in their mashes. It is given to 
pigs mixed up with their food.— Baldwin'* 
Handy Booh. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[It is to be distinctly understood that although tee girt place to 
letters of correspondents, tee do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same. ] 

IRISH GENIUS VINDICATED. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Upon my word, Mr. Builder, your 
London contemporaries are altogether too 
hard upon Pat. A few weeks ago one of 
them, who ought to have known better, spoke 
most disparagingly of the mechanical and 
scientific acquirements of a certain Mr. 
Young, who proposes to propel the British 
public through a tubular drain across the 
Straits of Dover. Now I beg to assure them 
and you beforehand that I am no relation to 
Mr. Young, and that there is no genius in 
my family of that name in any way related to 
me by marriage or otherwise. I have heard, 
however, of a certain Dr. Young, across the 
channel, who once gave the world his “ Night 
Thoughts,” which were very good in their way 
as extracts for epitaphs in country church¬ 
yards ; and I knew the 44 Fermanagh Poet,” 
whom Lord Derby placed on the Civil List: 
he was a very clever chap at writing doggerels, 
but, poor fellow, he died the other day in his 
bath, and I believe his pension dies with him. 

I know a Dr. Townsend Young, alias - 

but, no matter, he wrote some books for the 
National Schools, but he had not a smatter¬ 
ing of mechanical knowledge. I knew other 
Youngs, but who were nothing to each other. 
All these Youngs, except the 44 Night 
Thoughts” gentleman, were Irishmen—but 
what of that? 

Do they mean to say that Pat cannnot 
claim a practical originality of genius ? Now, 
sir, I will prove to your satisfaction, if you 
allow me space, that Paddy personified, in 
many ancient as well as modern examples, is 
the greatest genius in the world. 

In your own line, Mr. Builder, let me re¬ 
mind you that the greatest architect the 
world ever saw was a Paddy, and he was called 
in Gaelic Goban Seer. He drew the first 
plan and specifications, and the round towers 
were built after his designs. Where are your 
critics now, sir ? Do they mean to tell us 
that these pillar towers were not grand pieces 
of architecture, beating Stonehenge and the 
Peak of Derbyshire hollow? Goban Seer 
never wrote his autobiography, so the world 
has been left in darkness as to knowledge 
whether they were a maiden effort, or as to 
the cost of materials or supervision in the 
good old Pagan days, ere Brian Boru was 
King of Munster. Let me tell you too, sir, 
for your information, that the grand old roof 
of Westminster Hall—effigies, spandrils, and 
all—were from the designs of Goban Seer 
the younger, and that Grinling Gibbons, the 
carver, had no right to claim them as hi*. 
The oak, sir, too, of which this roof is com¬ 
posed, grew on the site of Smitlifield Market, 
Dublin, and is not 44 brave old English oak,” 
but brave old Celtic oak. Think of that, 
sir. 

Talking of roofs and round towers reminds 
me of a respected old parish priest of mine, 
Father Pat Horgan, of Blarney, Co. Cork, 
the greatest architectural genius of his day, 
“ the Lord have mercy on him !” What did 
he do? Why, sir, he bravely upheld the 
architectural reputation of his great ancestor, 
Goban Seer. When he was unable to solve 
the origin (satisfactorily to himself) of the 
round towers, he had one built after his own 
design at the end of his own garden, remark¬ 
ing that, 44 as antiquity completely puzzled 
him, he was determined to puzzle posterity.” 
Father Pat, you perceive, knew well how to 
return the compliment to his predecessors. 

Perhaps Mr. Young was actuated in a like 

manner when he-but, no, it couldn’t be. 

We should, Mr. Editor, make some allowance 
for Young ideas that have not been properly 
taught how to shoot; and, you must know 
from long experience, that it is impossible 
to place an old head on Young's shoulders. 

Talking of voung ideas shooting reminds 


me of another countryman of mine who was 
a mechanical genius of the first water. If 
Mr. Young failed in the science of boring and 
constructing, the modest Irishman, whose 
name shall be nameless, who invented a gun 
for 44 shooting round corners,” succeeded most 
satisfactorily. Believing that nothing was 
like leather, he constructed the upper end of 
his musket of leather, and along the line of 
the remainder of the barrel he had a running 
string, somewhat in the manner of the signal 
cord attached to railway trains now-a-days; 
by this simple and ingenious contrivance he 
was enabled to shoot round a corner, right or 
left. He submitted his novel design to the 
War Department at Whitehall, but the wise¬ 
acres there, as he said himself, couldn’t see 
its usefulness. He next tried the Admiralty, 
but with like success. Both the Horse Guards 
and the Marines required rifles that would 
shoot straight to their mark. So the inven¬ 
tion of a clever and mechanical Irishman was 
pooh-pooh’d. Latest accounts inform me 
that this marvellous musket with the leather 
muzzle and the signalling apparatus is now 
lying in the lumber-room of the Antiquarian 
Musem of Ballyporeen, along with some of 
the 44 plant and rolling-stock ” of the Kings¬ 
town and Dalkey Atmospheric Railway. Ib 
this fair treatment for Paddy ? But I 
am not done yet. It was an Irishman in 
the last century who undertook to prove 
that the sun was a globe of ice. Probably 
if he had got proper Government patronage 
and encouragement he would have saved 
a world of trouble to Mr. Young in his 
channel scheme, by broaching a method 
whereby the straits might be frozen over, so 
that your Cockney sportsmen might skate 
across, or, d. la Esquimaux, reindeer it from 
Dover to Calais. When ices can be made 
with the action of a little salt and sugar 
judiciously applied, what would not a series 
of monster freezing apparatuses with eight 
millions of money accomplish ? As my country¬ 
man of the ice idea did not suggest the above 
ingenious project, I claim it as my own. If 
it is Irish, I can’t help it;—you must blame 
my parents, who had not better manners, 
and more common sense, in giving birth to 
me in an “ ill-starred country.” 

Now, sir, before I conclude I will adduce 
another instance or two on behalf of Paddy’* 
claim to be considered a genius, and of Ireland 
being the fruitful mother of geniuses. Was 
not the great old Fabius of the Peninsular 
War a Paddy? and was he not the greatest 
military genius of modern times ? And, com¬ 
paring the past with the present, where is 
Alexander of Macedon, Hannibal of Cartha- 
ginia, Julius Caesar, or your other classic 
braggarts, compared with King Dathi, the 
last Pagan monarch of Ireland ? Why, sir, 
before Romulus or Remus were suckled, 
Julius Caesar visited Britain, or Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, King Patrick Dathi had 
carried his conquests into Gaul, and after 
striking terror along the line of the Pyrennees, 
died in hi* war harness at the Alps, thus 
setting a pattern to Hannibul and Napoleon, 
his imitators in long ages afterwards. Think 
of that, sir. 

Now one other illustration before I close: 
it is in your own favourite line. Who but an 
Irishman would ever have attempted to have 
built a house from the top downwards? 
Yankee wit has removed houses across the 
street, but an Irish bishop of the establish¬ 
ment, as was conclusively proved in an article 
in your contemporary four or five years ago— 
44 Oddities in Architecture,”—built his house 
from the top to the bottom. Was not he a 
genius of the first order ? After this I hope 
your compeer* will not sneer at Paddy, but 
award him at least a little more of what he 
is entitled to, although in the person of Mr. 
Young he builds his brickwork outside his 
coffer-dam, which you mu*t admit is a dam¬ 
nably hard task to accomplish, and which, if 
properly performed, is at least entitled to a 
pair of tin clasps and a leather medal. Your 
love of fair play, Mr. Builder, I know will 
allow me the necessary space to vindicate the 
mechanical genius of our race, and place it 
on the pedestal where neither gunpowder nor 


the billow* of the ocean will disturb it, or 
railway trains in transitu rock it to sleep.— 
Yours, Patrick Fitzpatrick, 

Stoneybatter, Dublin. (Philomath.) 

P.S.—I forgot to include in the above 
muster-roll of Irish geniuses the name of 
Mr. O’Shaughensy, an engineer practising in 
India, well known to yourself. When the 
telegraph poles and wires were being put up 
in India, the monkeys used to cause dreadful 
havoc by climbing np the poles and swinging 
out of the wires. Rewards were offered for 
the best plan of keeping the monkeys quiet. 
Everyone puzzled their heads, but English¬ 
men, Frenchmen, and Scotchmen, and even 
the tarnation quick Yankee, failed to suggest 
a remedy. The immortal O’Shaughensy hit 
upon the expedient of enclosing the poleB 
two-thirds of the way np with an umbrella- 
shaped guard. This was a humane as well 
aB a clever invention. The monkeyB might 
climb up on rainy days if they were inclined, 
but they could not get over the expanded 
umbrella; they were covered, but they were 
also confounded and discomfited. I may 
mention to you, also, that the monkeys ever 
afterwards hated O’Shaughensy, and they 
used to howl in chorus whenever he passed 
with his Gunter’s chain and theodolite for 
having destroyed their swing swang. Think 
of that. P. F. 


INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Along with “A.I.C.E., M.I.C.E.I. 
(original),” and, I am sure, many others, I am 
much obliged by your having published a list 
of the present members, &c., of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers of Ireland. I miss the 
names of many old and valued friends ; and 
whether they have been invidiously omitted, 
or whether they have ceased to be members, 
I have no means of knowing. As yon are 
aware, sir, I am a member of an old family 
of architects and engineers, and had com¬ 
pleted the term of my pupilage in an archi¬ 
tect’s office in this my native city about two 
years prior to the founding of the School of 
Engineering in T.C.D. by the friend of my 
youth, the late John Killaly; but after an 
absence of a few years from Ireland, I found 
on my return that a number of young gentle¬ 
men, (who had got the smattering attainable 
by two years’ study of science in the School 
of Engineering) actually looked down on poor 
old chips of the non-University block, and 
did not hesitate to declare them as mere pre¬ 
tenders. They carried their small imperti- 
nencies into the College; many of the original 
men, who had been educated at Kilkenny or 
Castlepollard, left the Institute, and perhaps 
others were 44 rejected or ignored,” as your 
correspondent savs, by “the junior society 
sitting within the walls of Alma Mater 
(T.C.D.)” As for myself, although a M.R.I.A., 
a F.R.A.H.S.I., and A.I.C.E. (England), I 
did not dare to seek membership in the Irish 
Institute, from the almost certainty of rejec¬ 
tion, through not being a 44 University man.” 
The list shews some curious anomalies, not 
the least of which is the name of a highly* 
respectable wine-merchant; but why he is 
included amongst the Associates of an Insti¬ 
tute of Engineers, is a puzzle. Pray favour 
your readers with the original list, if possible 
to come at it, and nse your influence in 
getting the old men of the profession toge¬ 
ther, that they may revive the society, and, 
if possible, bring back those evenings of sci¬ 
entific enjoyment in which the fathers of the 
profession held delightful converse, whilst 
the young aspirants reaped substantial bene¬ 
fits ; in those days when neither architects 
nor engineers were manufactured to order, 
on the shortest notice, and when something 
more than two years’ study in an engineering 
school was considered necessary to fit them 
for the responsibilities of their profession. 
Trusting you will excuse the length of this 
communication, I am, sir, yours, &c., 

Derrick. 
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THE EASTERN, IRISH, AND SCOTCH 
ROUND TOWERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

“ In vain Che wild storms of ages hare rolled 
(Ter the round towers of Erinn so lofty and bold; 

They have nobly withstood every rude winter's blast, 
And in beauty and grandeur remain to the last. 

Oh! talk not to me of the marble of Rome, 

I love the the Phoenician old pillars at home; 

By the mountains, and rivers, and lakes of our clime 
They still stand proclaiming a nation sublime. 

The days of Baal worship for ever are o'er, 

The Druid's Be-il-tin shall burn no more; 

The sun In full radiance and splendour may beam, 

But the Celt feels and knows ’tis not the Supreme." 

Vide J. Darling's Poem on the *• Round Tovoert." 

Sir, —In my letter of the 1st instant I 
demonstrated the origin, use, and design of 
the Eastern, Irish, and Scotch round towers. 
Since then my attention has been directed to 
a recently-published work, from the pen of 
Mr. Waring, which is ably criticised in the 
English Builder of 3rd inst. This gentle¬ 
man ignores altogether the claims of Phoeni¬ 
cian rule and culture exercising so powerful 
an influence, at an early period in our history, 
over these islands, and avows his inablity to 
discover similar structures in the east. I 
concluded my last letter by stating that I 
should in my next “enter more minutely 
into the Phoenician associations on which I 
base the scriptural, historic, and traditional 
roofs of the great argument.” At the time 
did not anticipate having another disputant 
to grapple with. However, I shall now direct 
your readers’ careful attention to the follow¬ 
ing proofs, and leave it to their candour aud 
intelligence to decide whether or not historical 
evidence dissipates the illusions of the anti- 
Phoenician school. I contend that the origin 
of the round towers dates from the period 
when the apostate kings of Israel and Judah 
erected pillars in the East to conduct the 
worship of Baal. This system of irreligion 
prevailed in the East 2,700 years ago, and, 
after diffusing its pernicious influences 
throughout all the Canaanitish provinces, was 
introduced into Babylon and Phoenicia, and 
brought by the latter race to Ireland, aud 
from thence extended to Scotland, in which 
countries they erected those round towers, on 
the model of the Eastern buildings. Ireland 
was known to the Phoenicians nearly 1,000 
years b.c. Homer received information from 
the Phoenician voyagers of a “ sea of isles,” 
4 * the abodes of the blest.” Hanno aud 
Himilco (Phoenicians), 700 years b.c. made an 
expedition into the Islands of the West, and 
other Eastern travellers prove that they not 
only explored the West, but also penetrated 
into the remotest region* of the North and 
South. The Phoenician prosperity and glory 
had reached its acme in the time of Solomon; 
and scripture and tradition both record that 
the high places (or towers) were the only 
buildings up to the time when the wise King 
of Israel erected his magnificent temple to 
Jehovah, in the building of which the Phoe¬ 
nicians contributed their share of materials. 
The people, up till then, sacrificed in high 
places. The pillar, watch tower, and high 
tower were all alike used and adapted for the 
same purpose. Holy writ proves this even in 
connection with the true sacrifice, ere apos- 
tacy predominated. Josephus records that 
Samuel the Prophet, when invading the 
Philistines, and after offering sacrifice, he 
gathered'* 1 his host together to a certain city 
called Mizpeh, which in Hebrew signifies a 
watch-tower, and betook themselves to their 
prayers.” Mark the connecting link relative 
to high places—2 Kings xxxiii., 13. The high 
place—the place on which Solomon erected a 
tower to Ashtaroth, the mount of corruption. 
Solomon was led astray by his Egyptian and 
Phoenician Baalist wives, and erected towers 
for their devotion, and also built a vineyard 
at Baalhamon. He let out * * the vineyard unto 
the keepers; everyone for the fruit thereof was 
to bring 1,000 pieces of silver.” When our 
blessed Saviour attacked the Pharisees and 
high priests who officiated in those buildings, 
they ** perceived he spake of them,” and used 
every means to destroy him. The tower was 
in the midst, the centre of the fruits, and it was 
considered the best proof of their zeal, just as 
in our day the erection of a church is looked 
upon as evidence of Christian piety. In St. 


Mark xii. 13—“ They sent unto Him certain 
of the Pharisees and of the Herodians to 
catch him in his words.” The Herodians 
were Baalists; the Pharisees paid into the 
treasury of the towers ; and Josephus states 
that Herod build two round towers near 
Jerusalem, and that even under the Jewish 
economy the sacred vessels, treasures, &c., 
were safely deposited in these buildings. 
The high places of Baal were built on the 
mountains and in the valleys ; they were sun 
temples and astrological watch towers. The 
pillar guided to the land of promise. The 
tower was indicative of fruitfulness, when 
the produce of the vineyard was to be paid. 
Thus we have the true and false sacrifice, 
the true and false oraole, the true and false 
prophet, and the true and false tower. In 
fact, everything that could possibly be ad¬ 
duced from scriptural, profane, historic, or 
traditional evidence favours the Phoenician 
origin of the round towers, and I may con¬ 
clusively meet Mr. Waring’s erroneous hypo¬ 
thesis with Windele’s apposite conclusion, 
after minute and laborious investigation— 
“ The advocates of the Christian origin have 
in vain sought for a prototype in Christian 
lands, whilst their opponents have found it 
in India, Persia, and Babylonia, and amongst 
the remains of the ancient Phoenician colo¬ 
nists of Sardinia.” Mr. Waring considers 
the Sardinian nurhage (which “ have the ap¬ 
pearance of the low watch towers”) corres¬ 
ponds with “ the martello towers around our 
coast.” How does he account for the Eastern 
round towers described by Lord Valentia; 
and when he compares the accurate drawings, 
side by side, of the Eastern and Irish build¬ 
ings, and the similarity in architecture and 
description shown in the recent valuable 
work by Marcus Keane, Esq., he cannot, by 
any plausibility, sustain the erroneous view 
he advocates of dissimilarity between the 
Eastern and Irish towers. General Valiancy, 
Thomas Moore, Henry O’Brien, Dr. Lanigan, 
and a host of erudite antiquaries refute his 
theory. Again, Mr. Waring, while differing 
from WeBtropp’s erroneous f ana ax de cimi- 
tiere theory, still considers that the word 
“ minaret,” being derived from the Arabic of 
“ menarah,” a lantern, may have something 
to do with night beacons. There is nothing 
new or original in this opinion; for that cele¬ 
brated linguist, Dr. Adam Clarke—that bright 
luminary who reflects honour on our country, 
and of whom Irishmen of all creeds and classes 
are justly proud,—states that the Mahom- 
medan towers—“ meenars ” or “ minarets ”— 
“ similar to those in Ireland, have been alwaya 
in use for the purpose of announcing the izen, 
or canonical hour of prayer, in all their large 
cities, towns, &c. These towers. are built 
very much in the manner of the Irish towers; 
they are round, terminate in a conical roof; 
have doors at different stages, and several at 
the top, just under the conical roof, as at 
Antrim, Swords, and Munster Boyce”; and 
the learned divine concludes that the archi¬ 
tectural peculiarities are alone sufficient to 
determine the Asiatic origin of our round 
towers. Although differing from Mr.Waring’s 
conclusions, I regret, with the editor of the 
English Builder , that his “ remarks upon the 
early architecture of Ireland and Scotland 
are disappointingly brief.” Still the work 
is a valuable addition to our antiquarian 
literature; and, if the conclusions cannot 
bear the test of historical investigation, the 
research evinced in compilation will repay 
the antiquarian’s prelection over old theories, 
clothed in eloquent delineation and interest¬ 
ing detail, which, if it have not the effect of 
gaining converts, will at least repay perusal, 
and is deservedly entitled to the meed of 
making the most of a bad argument. I had 
intended to enter more minutely into the 
historic evidence, but your readers will, I am 
sure, pardon the digression, as the apparent 
novelty of Mr. Waring’s view might mislead 
favourers of the Petrie school, and cause 
them to imagine they had found another 
Gamaliel, at whose feet they might sit and 
derive anew inspiration confirming their 
cdoictheach and safe-keep theories. Thank¬ 
ing you for past favours, and trusting in my 


next to elucidate the discrepancies of his 
theory, l remain, sir, your’s obediently, 

Caleb Palmer. 
Ashbrook, Rahenv, Sept. 13, 1870. 

ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 

The circumstances under which zymotic 
diseases are enabled to spread are the follow¬ 
ing. First of all, the zymotic principle itself 
must be present; next, a condition of the 
atmosphere or of the surroundings, favorable 
to the spread of the disease ; small-pox and 
scarlatina are always present in England, yet 
it is only occasionally that the sporadic cases 
multiply so greatly as to become epidemic. 
Thirdly, a medium for the conveyance of the 
contagious matter to the individual or some 
part of him, where it can easily enter his 
blood; it Beems probable that mo3t of the 
zymotic poisons enter by the mouth. Lastly, 
an individual in a state fit to receive the germ 
of the malady, and allow it to multiply. 

Knowing that these four conditions are 
necessary for the spread of the^e contagious 
diseases, the means at our disposal for their 
prevention will be shortly alluded to. With 
regard to the zymotic substance, the agent 
which most effectively destroys it is heat. 
A temperature of 120® Fahr. will destroy the 
contagious material contained in clothes, 
papers, &c., thus most conveniently disin¬ 
fected, the most delicate fabrics remaining 
uninjured after exposure to so Iowa tempera¬ 
ture. Several chemical agents are said to 
have the power of altering or changing the 
composition of the contagious material so as 
to render it innocuous. Amongst these are 
especially to be mentioned carbolic acid, 
chlorine, and nitrous acid. 

The state of the surroundings is very im¬ 
portant, but unfortunately little is known of 
the meteorological changes which accompany 
an epidemic. A temperature of 32® Fahr. 
seems to check the spread of some contagious 
diseases, but the whole of our information on 
this point is most meagre. One of the sur¬ 
rounding conditions is known to be extremely 
important—the dilution of the contagious 
material with fresh air—this is without doubt 
the most important agent that we possess in 
checking the progress of a contagious disease. 
Free, efficient ventilatian of a house will often 
protect its inmates from infection from with¬ 
out. Some persons seem quite incapable of 
receiving the zymotic diseases during the 
whole of their life; while, on the other hand, 
certain conditions of the system predispose 
to them; mental anxiety, worry, and trouble 
of any kind render a person peculiarly liable. 
So do fear of taking the complaint, a poor 
state of health at the time, great bodily 
fatigue and exhausting labour, above all, the 
fasting state. A person who has not eaten 
for hours will be far more likely, other con¬ 
ditions being equal, to be infected, on ex¬ 
posure to contagion, than one who has just 
taken a meal of meat and wine. We cannot 
always control our emotions or secure a 
tranquil and happy frame of mind; but at 
the worst, most of us can afford a dinner aud 
a dose of stimulant. After exposure to in¬ 
fection, a glass of sherry, or brandy and 
water, is said to prevent the complaint from 
taking root; it would always be well to try 
this remedy when a person haB been near a 
source of contagion. 

Amongst the poor, the want of good food 
and clothing, the indifferent light which does 
not allow them to see the dirt about them, 
and which they therefore do not remove, the 
overcrowding and bad ventilation, all render 
them exceedingly predisposed to the acute 
specific disease. Accordingly we find that 
an outbreak of zymotic disease always makes 
head among the poor first; amongst them it 
gathers its strength and multiplies its points 
of contagion before it attacks the rich man's 
family. Indeed, there is one disease—typhus 
fever—which is unknown except among the 
extremely destitute ; clergymen and doctors 
occasionally die of it, their profession obliging 
them to visit the sick poor, but under no cir¬ 
cumstances does it ever spread among people 
moderately well to do. 
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After a consideration of the preceding re¬ 
marks, the question, “ How may zymotic 
diseases be prevented ?” may be more easily 
answered. Individual action can do little; 
it is to the State that we must look for 
efficient interference for the suppression of 
these complaints. Laws compelling the 
drainage and water supply to be at least 
effective, and forbidding the frightful over¬ 
crowding of dwellings which now prevails in 
every large town, ought to be made; every 
case of zymotic disease ought to be watched 
by officers of health, since that one case may 
become the centre of extension to the whole 
town, country, or even kingdom. Individuals 
may, however, do a little in preventing these 
complaints, especially in their own house¬ 
holds, but their exertions can scarcely reach 
beyond this. In the first place, let the water 
that is used for drinking be most carefully 
seen to at all times . One of the most im¬ 
portant means of prevention is also within 
the reach of individuals; it is quite simple, 
needing no apparatus or chemicals, and is 
the free and complete ventilation of all rooms 
and passages by means of windows opening 
on the external air, assisted, where there are 
opportunities, by fires in open grates. This 
method yields to none in efficiency; it is of 
far more use than any chemical means of 
disinfection, useful though these may be; the 
only effectual plan is complete and thorough 
ventilation. 


GREAT CLOCK AT STRA8BURG. 

The great clock at Strasburg is one of the 
wonders of the world about which travellers 
are very apt to romance a little, making it 
out more wonderful than it really is. But 
for all this it is an extraordinary piece of 
mechanism, and its performances entitle it 
to rank high in the records of horology. All 
those who pass through Cheapside witness 
hourly—nay, four times an hour—with some 
degree of wonderment the activity of a set of 
figures which strike the chimes and the hours 
outside the house of one of our most enter¬ 
prising citizens. But these are wonderfully 
simple operations as compared with those of 
the celebrated Strasburg clock, of which the 
citizens are justly proud. Before detailing 
these performances and describing the clock, 
it may be well to refer to the history of this 
ingenious piece of mechanism. The clock 
stands in the cathedral, its origin dating as 
far back as 1352, in which year it was put up 
under the patronage of Berthold de Buchek, 
then Bishop of Strasburg. Of the artist’s 
name nothing appears to be known; he must, 
however, have been considered a prince among 
clockmakers in his day, for the clock appears 
to have been a highly successful work of art 
for the period. It was divided into three 
parts, the lower portion exhibiting a universal 
calendar. In the middle part was an astrolabe, 
and in the upper division were the figures of 
three kings and the virgin carved in wood. 
At the striking of each hour the three kings 
bowed to the virgin, whilst a carillon carolled 
a cheerful tune, and a cock crowed and olapped 
his wings. In course of time, however, this 
clock got out of order, and in 1547 its repair 
was committed to the charge of Dr. Micnsel 
Hera, Chretei Herlin, and Nicholas Prugnor, 
three mathematicians of repute. They died 
before their work was finished, but it was 
taken up by Conrad Dasypodius, a pupil of 
Herlin, and who completed his task in four 
years. The clock went until the year of the 
great revolution, when it struck for the last 
time. Nearly fifty years passed, during which 
time the clock gradually fell into a very dila¬ 
pidated state. It was then resolved once more 
to restore it to its former working condition, 
but this was found to be impossible, as the 
works were eaten up with rust and verdigris. 
At length one Schwilgue, an artist and 
mathematician of Strasburg, offered to repair, 
modify, and reinstate the clock, which task, 
it is recorded, he commenced on June 24, 
1836, and finished in four years from that 
time. It is stated that Schwilgue received 
an order to construct a similar clock for a 
cantonal capital in Switzerland, but his towns¬ 


men, jealous of the horological fame of Stras¬ 
burg, put out his eyes, and thus prevented 
him fulfilling the order. We have no authority 
for this statement, and therefore only con¬ 
sider it in ths light of one of the travellers’ 
tales to which we have already alluded. The 
mechanism of the new clock was placed by 
Schwilgue in the old casing, the number of 
the figures having been increased, and their 
appearance being improved by jointed limbs. 
The quarter chimes are struck by figures 
representing the four ages of man, which 
move in a circle around a skeleton mower. 
The hour bell is struck by a genus, a figure 
of an angel at the same moment turning an 
hour-glass, through the neck of which the 
same sand is kept running year after year. 
Every day at noon a procession of the twelve 
apostles takes place around a figure of the 
Saviour. Each one in passing inclines towards 
the central figure, which, when the circuit 
has been made, extends its hands as in the 
act of blessing. During the process a cock 
flutters his wings, opens his beak, and crows 
three times. The clock shows the month and 
the day of the month, the sign of the zodiac, 
the Dominical letter, the sidereal time, the 
Copernican planetary system, and the pro- 
cesssion of the equinoxes. Its mechanism is 
so perfectly elaborated that it marks the 29th 
day of February in every leap year. With 
this perfection of detail, no wonder that the 
citizens of Strasburg are proud of their 
cathedral clock, and no wonder either that 
travellers are neither slow to visit it nor to 
enlarge upon its performances to an extent 
somewhat beyond its real capability.— Me¬ 
chanic's Magazine . 


DUBLIN AND ANTRIM JUNCTION 
RAILWAY. 

Ths ordinary half-yearly meeting of this Company 
wac held on the 24th ult. in their office, Scottish 
Widows* Fund Buildings, High-street, Belfast. The 
directors present were:—Thomas Dowling, Southsea 
House, Thread needle-street, London (chairman), 
Yaughton William Houghton, 85, Walerloo-street, 
Birmingham ; William Francis Tredwell, llednesford, 
Staffordshire; Bickerton Whitehead,206, (lagley-road, 
Birmingham; Captain Douglas Gobraoa, Crumlin. 
George K. Smith, Esq., Solicitor ; John Bower, Esq., 
Engineer; and William Mackay, Esq., Secretary, 
were also present, and a considerable number of share¬ 
holders. 

The secretary having read the advertisement con¬ 
vening the meeting, read the 

REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 

41 The directors submit the accompanying statement 
of accounts for the half-year ending 30th June, 
1870:—In the last half-yearly report, the directors 
referred to a contract that had been concluded with 
Mr. William Fredwell, of Handsworth, Birmingham, 
for the completion of the works upon the line, and to 
a loan of £40,000 that had been granted by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners in furtherance of 
that object. The contractor immediately afterwards 
commenced operations, which he has since prosecuted 
with vigour. And the directors refer to the report of the 
engineer, submitted herewith, showing the extent of 
those operations during the past seven months. The 
first instalment of £10,000 of the loan was paid before 
the commencement of the works, and the second, for 
a similar amount, was received within the last two 
days. At a special general meeting, held on the 7th 
January last, the company approved of an application 
being made to Parliament for an Act authorising the 
company, in addition to their ordiuary loan capital, to 
borrow on mortgage of the undertaking any sum not 
exceeding £40,000, and for running powers over the 
Ulster and other adjoining railways. Petitions were 
presented against the Bill, so far as it related to run¬ 
ning powers; but these provisions were withdrawn 
upon a satisfactory proposal from the Ulster Company 
being accepted for the working of the line for seven 
years, and an Act authorising the additional loan 
capital, to the extent sought by the company, was 
passed on the 4lh July last, a print of which will be 
laid before the shareholders at the present meeting. 
The financial operations of the company will be 
materially facilitated by the passing of this Act. And 
it now remains for the shareholders to sanction the 
exercise of the borrowing powers it confers by a reso¬ 
lution which will be proposed for their adoption.” 

Mr. Bower (engineer) read the following report:— 

“ Grstlrmbk, —I have the honour to report that 
the works of your railway are rapidly approaching 
completion. They were resumed in February last, 
under contract with Mr. Win. Fredwell, who hat 


since that date displayed moat creditable vigour in 
their prosecution ; insomuch that a length of 16 out 
of 18^ miles of the line (as regard* earthworks sad 
masonry) is now readv for permanent way. Thus, of 
656,000 cubic yards of earthwork in the whole lioe, 
594,000 are complete; of 35 road and river bridges 
28 are complete; excepting some work in copings 
and iron superstructure, four are in advanced progress, 
and three only remain to be commenced. The cul¬ 
vert masonry may be reported complete, and the 
station buildings and platform works are in progreat. 
The wrought-iron lattice girders of the Crumlin river 
and Road Bridge (100 ft span) have been pnt 
together, and will be in place in a few days; and 
those of the Sixmilewater Bridge (two spans of 60ft 
each) are on the ground, and ready for erection. The 
rails and fastenings of over eight miles of permanent 
way are on the ground, and a considerable length of 
line has been ballasted. The work in this department, 
however, has been delayed in consequence of the 
difficulty of freightage from the Riga, where ths 
sleepers of the whole line were ordered four months 
ago, and are now only in course of tardy arrival. 
Another cause of delay has occurred to account for 
the want of progress at the town of Antrim, which 
otherwise would now be reported—via., in tbe con¬ 
tractor having been prevented (by Lord Maseareent'i 
agent) from proceeding with the works in a field in 
the occupation of a yearly tenant on that estate 
However, notwithstanding these causes of delay, 1 
have no doubt of tbe completion of tbe works and 
opening of tbe line for traffic within the time named 
in the contract.” 

Dr. Hume (Crumlin) said he was very glad on this 
occasion to see that progress was reported, as they 
had been for many years in a stand still sort of way. 
Ha lived about the centre iff the line, and he could 
safely say that the engineer's report was not at tH 
coloured. The engineer bad referred to a cause of 
obstruction in the completion of the line in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Antrim, and, knowing Lord Mass*mens 
to be a popular young nobleman in the district, hs 
would like to know more from Mr. Bower as to ths 
cause of the obstruction. This, he thought, was das 
to tbe shareholders. 

Mr. Bower said that tbe explanation Dr. Hums 
required was outside the usual scope of an engineer’s 
report; but the directors, through Mr. Pakenbsm 
and otherwise, having exhausted every means of 
getting a settlement with Lord Maasareene, and th» 
keeping tbe matter quiet, he had no objection to stats 
tbe circumstances. In the year 1864 the occupation 
interest in tbe field referred to was paid to ths 
occupier, John Crawford, who thereupon signed a 
receipt to the company for tbe amount and a stamped 
contract giving the company power to take possession 
at any time hereafter. Tbe agreement and receipt 
were here read by Mr. Bower, who proceeded to stats 
that the original prospectus of the company in 1860, 
and several letters In the handwriting of the late Lord 
Massareene, proved the deep interest with which his 
lordship promoted this undertaking, and that be, in 
common with tbe other great proprietors, gave his 
fee*simple interest in the land for the line through 
his estate for original shares of the company; and 
he subscribed for 200 additional shares in ths 
original stock, for which he undertook to pay cash. 
For the latter bis personal estate has been made liable. 
As regards tbe former, the late lord al tbe time of his 
death had not signed the regular conveyance of the 
land to the company, and the directors applied to ths 
present Lord Maasareene after that event, and about 
the time of bis own majority, when, as well as on s 
subsequent occasion, he undertook to complete ths 
conveysnce, and accept the shares of the compsny, 
thus continuing and confirming the acts of the lsts 
Lord Massareene, which were clearly for tbe benefit 
of tbe town of Antrim and of bis tenantry, as well as 
that of tbe company. Mr. Bower continued to stats 
that Lord Massareene baa since declined to carry out 
these engagements, and has demanded to be paid 
£2,000 (the whole value of the land as agreed to be 
taken in shares by his father and himself), and, by 
Mr. Cordner, J.P., he has prevented the execution of 
the works, the latter alleging that Lord Massareene ii 
in actual possession of it, although it is well knovn 
that the tenant (Crawford) sowed the crop now stand¬ 
ing on tbe ground, and was in occnpation of It on the 
date of bis resistance as mentioned. Early in the 
month of July the contractor proceeded to execute 
the excavations in the field referred to, when Mr. 
Cordner came to the ground, and, in a state of ex¬ 
citement, laid his hands upon one of the gangers, and 
afterwards brought a number of men, who, by bif 
directi »n, defaced and filled in the work as fast as ex¬ 
cavated by tbe navvies, and forced the contractor's 
men off the ground. Having allowed a sufficient 
time to elapse for these circumstances to be understood, 
and Lord Massareene having refused to carry out tbe 
arrangement, and with a full personal knowledge of 
these circumstances, he (Mr. Bower) thought it right 
to instruct the contractor to proceed again with tbe 
works in the field in question, in which coone, be 
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said, he had no doubt of the support of the directors 
and shareholders of the company. 

Dr. Hume said that if Mr. Bower’s statement be 
correct—that this man, who had received their money, 
refused to give up the land, or that Lord Massareene’s 
agent attempts to prevent the completion of the works 
unless £2,000 were handed over to him, he, for his 
own part, would accept the responsibility of pushing 
on the works. Only for this obstruction, he had 
learned from the contractors that the line would have 
been almost ready for opening, and it was entirely 
out of the question that the line should be kept back. 
If Lord Massareene were injured, he had a legal 
remedy; but for any person to bring a mob, and pre¬ 
vent their men working, was not to be tolerated. 

Mr. Bower—I will accept the responsibility. 

The chairman said he was desirous of seeing the 
line himself, and he had gone over it several times, and 
they had asked Mr. Pakenham to meet them, with a 1 
view to come to an amicable arragement with Lord 
Massareene. Mr. Pakenham did so, as Lord Massa¬ 
reene had told him on several occasions that he would 
carry out the arrangements of his father. He (the 
chairman) was sorry to say that Mr. Pakenham’s 
Interview had not led to any arrangement. The com¬ 
pany had its just rights-^it had done nothing to pre¬ 
judice them, and it would take the proper course to 
maintain them. He begged to move the adoption of 
the report. 

Captain Douglas suggested that probably an ami¬ 
cable settlement with Lord Massareene could still be 
come to. 

Dr. Hume said that if Mr. Pakenham could not do 
so no other person could. He seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bower said he believed that Lord Massareene 
la not acting of his own volition, but under the 
advice of Mr. Cordner. 

The motion was put, and passed unanimously. 

The chairman moved the next resolution—autho¬ 
rising the directors, under the Act of 1870, to borrow 
an additional £40,000. 

Mr. Pakenham seconded the motion, which was 
passed unanimously. 

The Chairman haying left the chair, and Mr. 
Pakenham having been called thereto, 

On the motion of Mr. M‘Cance, seconded by Mr. 
M’Connell, a vote of thanks was passed to the direc¬ 
tors. 

Mr. Pakenham, in conveying the vote, said—I am 
sure in this, that used to be my accustomed 
place, I can heartily congratulate the shareholders on 
the progress of the line. The present directors have 
found their labours a much more easy task than we 
did; and we must all congratulate ourselves that a 
line which will be of so much use to the people of our 
part of the county coming te this great commercial 
4sity, will soon be opened. 


THE WORKING MEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
The Committee have begun to cater some¬ 
what better than in the commencement for 
the amusement of the visitors, and at least 
once there has been lately what may be called 
a sort of musical festival, comprising a large 
number of musical performers, instrumental 
and vocal. The day attendance is not very 
large, but the evening attendance is always 
pretty considerable. One day last week Mr. 
Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone paid the build¬ 
ing a visit, and were received by all present 
with every mark of respect. The Irish goods, 
fabrics and machinery, were attentively 
viewed by the Premier, and some received 
unqualified praise. The Irish plough, which 
we have already described in our previous 
notice as the work of Mr. Johnston, of Castle- 
blaney, was presented on this occasion to Mr. 
Gladstone, who accepted it amid the usual 
honours. A coat of Irish frieze was also 
pressed upon the Premier, the manufacture of 
Messrs. Simpson, and Co., Belfast, and pre¬ 
sented on their behalf by the firm of Messrs. 
Samuel, Brothers, Ludgate-hill. We believe 
that the Premier was also prevailed upon to 
taste a small glass of Dunville’s Belfast 
“ native.” Mr. M‘Creery the superintendent 
of the Belfast section, accompanied Mr. 
Gladstone through a great portion of the 
building, and took peculiar pains in explain¬ 
ing everything connected with the Irish goods 
and their exhibitors. 

The awards, we understand, will be soon 
made, and the Exhibition will hardly close 
much sooner than the first week in November. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Breakwater in Passage Roadstead. —The 
Waterford Harbour Commissioners have resolved to 
construct a breakwater in Passage roadstead, at a 
cost of £10,000, on the plan of Mr. John Coode, C.E. 
The breakwater will make Waterford harbour and 
Passage roadstead one of the most convenient, and as 
safe as any in the kingdom. The Marquis of Water¬ 
ford contributed largely towards the work, and has 
granted the commissioners leave to quarry on his pro¬ 
perty and use material gratis. 

Halfpenny Postage Labels and Stamped 

Newspaper Wrappers _The following notice to 

newspaper proprietors and news-agents has been issued 
from the General Post-office:—In connexion with the 
reduction in the rates of postage on inland newspapers, ' 
printed matter, and patterns or samples, which will i 
take effect on and from the 1st of October, halfpenny 
postage labels and newspaper wrappers bearing an im- ! 
pressed halfpenny stamp will be introduced. A supply 
of each is in course of issue to head postmasters in the 
country, and to the district offices and receiving 
offices in London. Previously to the 1st of October, 
the sale of these labels and wrappers will be confined 
to newspaper proprietors and news agents who might 
possibly be inconvenienced were time not allowed for 
preparation; but as the reduction of postage does not 
commence before the 1st of October, anything bear¬ 
ing a halfpenny stamp posted before that date will be 
treated as unpaid. Newspaper proprietors and news 
agents, by applying to a head postmaster, will be able 
to obtain at very short notice any quantity of these 
labels and wrappers. The wrappers (the dimensions 
of which are 14in. by 5in.) will be sold at the follow¬ 
ing prices:—500 for £1 2s. 6d., 100 for 4s. 6d., 50 
for 2s 3d., 25 for Is ljd., 10 for 5$d., 5 for 3d., 2 
for 1 J<L, 1 for fd.; but a discount of one per cent, will 
be allowed to persons purchasing at one time not less 
than £10 worth of either labels or wrappers. News¬ 
paper proprietors and newsvendors who may desire 
to have their own wrappers or paper impressed with 
the halfpenny stamp mast make application, not to 
the Post Office, but to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. Wrappers must be of white paper. 

Prize Essay. —The following are the conditions 
nnder which the prize of £20 offered by the proprie¬ 
tors of the Gardener's Magazine is to be completed 
for:—“ The essays may be of any length, and may be 
written on one or both sides of any size paper, but 
the adjudicators will give preference to the one which 
deals with the subject most comprehensively, practi¬ 
cally, and briefly, the object being to obtain useful 
information on the sources of water supply for farm 
and garden purposes, and the best means of storing, 
lifting, and distributing, with a view to economical 
agricultural results. The manuscripts are not in any 
case to have the names of the writers attached to them, 
bat each must be marked with a monogram or motto, 
and be accompanied with a sealed envelope, bearing 
a corresponding monogram or motto, and enclosing 
the real name and address of the writer. When the 
adjudicators have made their decision, the envelopes 
will be opened, and the unsuccessful manuscripts re¬ 
turned to their owners The essay to which the prize 
is awarded is to be the property of the editor of the 
Gardener's Magazine. The 1st of October will be the 
latest date on which competing essays can be received. 

Tim South London Tramways. —The following 
is the method adopted in the construction of the tram- 
ways'of South London:—A trench is first dug in the 
centre of the public carriage-way, ten feet broad and 
two feet deep. The bed is paved with old bricks 
closely packed together, and covered with concrete 
one foot six inches in thickness. Upon ths solid mass 
are placed iron shoes four feet apart, which receive 
quarterings of yellow deal, six inches deep, four inches 
broad, and twelve feet in length. These are kept five 
feet apart by iron bars, which drop transversely into 
sockets prepared for their reception iu the shoes. Upon 
the quirterings are laid the iron tramway, four inches 
in breadth, in which is a groove to receive the small 
wheels, by which the carriage wheels are regulated. 
The inner half of these trams is corrugated, and affords 
a bite for the revolving wheels. The interstices are 
filled in by blocks of granite six inches square, set in 
with concrete, and which, when complete, form a level 
and compact road of great durability. 

The Civil Service _One of the conditions of the 

regulations for the Civil Service competition of 1871, 
just issued, is that the caudidate should be of "‘good 
moral character.” It is with uo uncivil intention that 
we take leave to advise the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners to be particular in actually applying the 
moral test. We fear the condition has sometimes de¬ 
generated into a mere matter of form ; otherwise how 
should we have heard of a recent instance of one 
newly passed Civil Servant proceeding to the place of 
his appointment in India, and carrying with him the 
value of £200 worth of books, ordered of a London 
bookseller, without paying for the same, or, seemingly, 


without intending to pay for them ? Is it then con¬ 
sonant with good moral character, for young men 
holding Government appointments, to incur debts 
after this fashion? We consider the incurring of 
debt, without reasonable means of payment, decidedly 
immoral and damaging to character, and we think the 
Commissioners are bound to prevent such debts being 
incurred by the best means in their power. Perhaps 
the dismissal of a few newly made civilians who 
happen to be in a state of irnpecuniosity and “ indebt¬ 
edness” would act as a preventative to others about 
to incur debts in this country before departing for 
India, where they know they, cannot easily be 
reached_ Broad Arrow. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

In the Dublin registration district (which extends over 
an area of 9,745 statute acres, and had, by the Census 
of 1861, a population of 314,409), the births registered 
during the week ending Sept. 10th, amounted to 157 
— 79 boys and 78 girls. The average number in the 
corresponding week of the years 1864 to 1869 inclu¬ 
sive, was 164. The deaths registered during the 
week were 158—77 males and 81 females. The 
average number in the corresponding week of the pre¬ 
vious six years was 158. Seven deaths resulted from 
fever, viz.:—3 from typhus, 2 from typhoid or enteric, 
and a like number by simple continued fever. Scarlet 
fever froved fatal in 13 instances, showing an increase 
of 6 as compared with the preceding week. Measles 
caused 2 deaths whooping cough 5, and croup 2. 
Twenty-five deaths resulted from diarrhoea; of these 
21 were children under 5 years of age, and the re¬ 
maining 4 were persons 60 years old and upwards. 
Two deaths were referred to simple cholera Fifteen 
children died from couvnlsions. Bronchitis proved 
fatal in 10 instances, and pleurisy in 2. Apo¬ 
plexy and paralysis caused 3 deaths each. Heart 
disease caused 6 deaths, and aneurism 1. Seventeen 
persons died from phthisis or pulmonary consumption, 
6 by mesenteric disease, 4 by hydrocephalus or water 
on the brain, and 1 by scrofula. Two deaths were 
the result of violence, viz:—1 by fractures and con¬ 
tusions, and another by burns. Seventy-five of the 
persons whose deaths were registered were under 5 
years of age, and 27 were aged 60 years and upwards. 

The number of deaths registered in the entire of the 
Dublin Registration District during the week, repre¬ 
sents an annual ratio of 26 in every 1,000 of the 
population by the census in 1861. In the suburban 
district of Rathmines the anuual ratio was 23 per 
1,000; in Donnybrook it was 11—the City of Dublin 
Hospital and the Hospital for Incurables are situated 
in this district; in Blackrcck the rate was 15 ; 
and in Kingstown 9 deaths per 1,000 of the popula¬ 
tion by the Census in 1861. 


Erratum.—O ur attention has been called to an error in 
last issue, by which the estimated assessment per acre for 
the proposed Barrow Drainage was put down at £31 4s. 3d., 
wheitas it should have been £3 14s. 3d.; our readers will 
easily understand that the figure 1 was accidentally shifted to 
“ the left ” after the proof had passed from the hands of the 
“reader." 


BANKRUPTS. 

William M Elwee, city and county of Londonderry, builder, 
to surrender on 29th September and 11th October. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Subscribers.— Received: J. Richardson, Plltown; Jaa. 
Henry, Belfast; M. O’Farrell, Roscommon (with thanks for 
good wishes); R. Walker, Jun , Cork; E. G. Martin, Cork; 
A. 0. Lyons, Mallow; N. Haughey, Dundalk; J. Bermingham, 
Ballinastoe; J. H. Foley, London; E. Birchall, Leeds; M. Ca- 
venagli, Tippt-rary; C. Lynn, Coleraine; A. Tate, Belfast; 
Young Men's Society, Cork; A. R. Pollock, Paisley; C. A. 
Gould, Westminster, London; W. Atkins, Cork; J. Bryan, 
D unmanway. 


NOTICE. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately. Stamps taken 
inpayment. 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street , Dublin. 


rates op subscription (in advance )— 


(Town.) 

Yearly . . 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


(Post.) s. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application . 
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HARDINGS FLEXIBLE ROOFING, 

REDUCKD TO 0*1 E PENNY PER SRUARE FOOT. 

^he Best and Cheapest Covering for Houses, Sheds, Farm and other Buildings, fte. 

® OUITABLE for all Climates, and — 

O adopted by the English and Foreign Govern¬ 
ments, Railway Companies, Metropolitan Board of 
Works Ac. Awarded the Silver Medal, Amsterdam 
Exhibition. 18<>9, for its Cheapness and Superiority 
to Felt, although the price was then 60 per cent ' 
higher than at present, and is proved to be a much 
more Durable, Efficient, and Weather-tight Roofing 
than Corrugated Iron, at one-third the cost, and can 
be most easily fixed by any unpractised person. 

Please send for samples of present make. 

Price ONE PENNY per Square Foot, or 23a per Eoll of 25 yards 
by 44 inches wide. 

DRESSING, 2a. 6<L per gallon; ZINC NAILS, 5d. per lb. 

SAMPLES AND TEADB TEAMS PAEE. 

A DISCOUNT IS NOW ALLOWED TO THE TRADE AND EXPORTERS. 


XA-MIES HARDIN Gh, 

Sole Manufacturer, 20, Nicholas Lane, Cannon Street, London, EC. 




^xVtitvns #«<»% 

Mabbot Street. 


&jff ilffSj {JD&eproprietor of the Irish 
Sutlfcer executes, m the best stple, tottb 

.__ despatch, anh on the most moherate terms, 

all others he map he faboureh tottb in all branches of 
PRINTING. -«$> 

Office: 42, 31 abbot Street, Dublin . 


WHITE BRICK. 

THE Subscribers, as Ageuts for Ireland 

X for Messrs. Allan & Mann, of Glasgow, would 
invite ths attention of Architects and Builders to 
the nnrivalled Brick manufactured by this Firm. 

These are , in every respect, superior to any other 
White Brick manufactured. 

Samp e boxes and Price Lists will be sent free on 
application to 

W. D. HENDERSON & SONS, 
INSURANCE BUILDING VICTORIA-STREET. 
BELFAST. 


BY ROYAL 


COMMAND* 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STE EL Pgy g» 

Sold by aU Dealers throughout the WafUL 



OAKEY’S CABINET GLASS PAPER, 4a 

JOHN OAKEY AND SONS, 


TEREMIAH WADE, MONUMENTAL 

0 SCULPTOR, A RTIST. and GEN ERA L STON E CUTTER, 
UPPER BERKELEY-STREET (opposite the Mater Miser* 
cordla Hospital), Dublin. 

Irish and Foreign Marble Busts, Figures. Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, a&4 
Printers* Imposing Stones, Ac., manufactured at nearly half 
the usual prices. Old Monuments. Tombs, and Headstcnea 
Cleaned. Polished, and Lettered same as new. Work supplied 
to all Parts of the Kingdom. 

In consequence olthe Public Fraud and Exorbitant Charges 
so often and so justly complained of, J. W. solicits his Friends 
and the Public not to permit their credulity to be imposed on, 
but to visit his Establishment and chose for themselves. 

HLS PRICKS ARE AS FOLLOWS:- 

Tombstones—7 ft. long by 84 ft wide .. £8 0 

Do. 8 „ 4 .... 7 0 

Headstones— 8 ft wide by 54 ft high 1 10 

Do. „ „ Ornamented £2 to 2 lo 

Do. 8,6 .... 8 8 

Do. „ „ Ornamented £3 to 4 10 

Monuments .from £6 to 400 0 

All of the very best Limestone. No bad stone used. 

N.B.—J. W. has no connection with any Limestone Quarry 
but his own, which is equal, if not superior, to any Quarry ia 
Ireland. 

pHIMNEY PIECES—in Italian, Belgian, 

\J Irish, and English Marble; suitable for Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms, Bed-rooms, Ac. A very large Stock to select 
from. 

BROOKS. THOMAS * Co., Sackville-place, Dublia. 

LIME8T0NE. 

pONTRACTORS, Builders and others re¬ 
vs qniring heavy Blocks of Limestone can be supplied from 
MILL GRANGE QUARRY, Carlingfbrd, County Louth, 01 
reasonable terms. 

Address Mr. J. DAVIES, Carlingfbrd. 


FLAGS FOR SALE. 

P R0NAYNE, Bagnalstown, offers for Salt 

• FLAGS of various sizes, and of the following denomi¬ 
nations, viz..*, 1, 14 , 14 , If, 2, 24 , and up to 4 inches thick, oa 
the most reasonable terms. In quantities small or large from 
one yard superficial to thousands, either by railway, bonta, sr 
sailing vessels. The thicker kinds are suitable for landiagz, 
store houses, and side-paths of streets, and are most durable; 
they can be cut to large sizes, hearth-stonea. eave-counes, 
bordering for walls or gardens, and sewering flags, many sf 
which with natural edges. 

Architects and Builders will And an advantage and a vast 
saving in dealing with the proprietor and owner of the Quny, 
P. RoNAYNE, Bagnalstown. 
N.B.— He can also supply BLACK MARBLE of the puns! 
kind, with Tombs and Headstones. 


MILVERTON LIMESTONE QUARRIES aim L1MEWQBKS 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


GLASS PAPER, GLASS CLOTH, EMERY, 
EMERY CLOTH, BLACK LEAD, PUTTY 
POWDER, SNAKE STONE, SECOND GRIT, 
LAP and FELT CLOTH for Marble Polishers. 
Scotch, French, London, Russian, and 
German Glues. 

Sold by FACTORS, IRONMONGERS , OILMEN , Ac. 

WELLINGTON EMERY AND BLACK LEAD MILLS, 

172, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. 


r HE attention of Builders and Contractors 

is requested to the snperior quality of the Milvertot 
Limestone, which is unsurpassed for Its brilliant and perma¬ 
nent color. It can be supplied of any dimensions, Rough, 
Dressed, or Polished. 

Among the many specimens of the stone in Dublin may bs 
seen the Church, Upper Ormond-quay, built in 1848, or ths 
front of the new Offices of the Scottish Equitable lusuraacs 
Company In Westmoreland-streeL 
The superior Lime Is now selling at 64 d. per hhd., at the 
Works; or at 74d. per hhd., delivered at Dublin Terminus sf 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 

Agent in Dublin, with whom samples of the stone may be asea, 

JOHN KEAN, 

2 8, KILDARE-8TREET. 


H ydraulic lime and roman 

CEMENT. Manufactured by LLOYD, JONES, & CO, 
HALKIN WORKS, HOLYWELl, FLINTSHIRE. 

The Halkln Hydraulic Lime is being exclusively used ia 
the construction of the Liverpool Docks and various Water¬ 
works, Collieries, Railways, Mines, Ac., throughout tbs 
Country, having been long celebrated for Its strong Cementi¬ 
tious powers for Masonry In w ater; can be supplied by Rail 
er Water to any part of the Kingdom, either in lump (loose) 
er ground, packed in bags and barrels. 

The Limestone can be had in full cargoes, also their Romaa 
Cement, London Portland Cement, and Plaster of Paris ia 
bags or barrels. Apply to the Works, or 

WILLIAM AARON, Managing Partner, 

49, SOUTH CASTLE STREKT, LIVERPOOL 
N.B. —A Circular and Price List will be sent post free ea 
application 


R obert c. anderson, 

PLUMBER, BRASSFOUNDER, GASFITTER, Ac., 
Begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he has RE- 
MOVED to more extensive Premises, at 

28, LOWER ORMOND QUAY, 

where, by strict attention to business, he hopes to merit a 
continuance of their Orders. 

October. 1869. 

BST Please Not# ths Number— W ft, 


TO COACH BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 

CHARLES TURNER AND SON’S 

T OX DON SUPERIOR VARNISHES FOR COACH PAINTING AND HOUSE 

Jj DECORATING PURPOSES in .liaise Packages Alw 

IBBOTSON’S IMPROVED OAK STAIN 

For imparting to New Deal the appearance of Oak, and to New Oak the appearance ol Antiquity. 

The Stain (with the proper varnish, if required), of three shades—Light, Middle, and Dark—is sold in Bottles at 6 d., Is. 
and 2 s. each, or by the Gallon, at 10s. 

BOILEATJ AND BOYD, 

91, 92, 98, BRIDE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 

X 1, Old Broad-street and 16. Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted A.D. 1808. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL: 

ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this Institution are— 
MODERATE RATES; UNDOUBTED SECURITY; 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Agent: 

Dublin: Mr. PAUL ASKIN, 40, LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 

From whom Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every 
information respecting Fire and Life Assurance, may b« 
obtained. 

MONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS. 

(7 to 73, TOWNSEND-STBAET, DUBLIN. 
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and pitfalls of society, leading him to his 
destruction. This duly considered, the ends 
and aims of education can be foreseen and 
evils guarded against. Compulsory educa¬ 
tion, elementary and advanced, should be 
provided for all our youths, and its acquire¬ 
ment enforced; and we trust that by the 
labours of the Social Science Congress and 
social reforms at the Press the Government 


r 


m 


Social Science , and what it 
Teaches. 





-«HE Congress 
held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne will be 
productive of benefits 
which may for a time 
be unseen, but are yet 
certain. The papers there 
read before the Associa¬ 
tion, and the discussions 
which have evolved from their reading and 
publicity, not only interest us, but add to our 
practical knowledge in many ways. Perhaps 
two of the most important matters discussed 
are those of Education and Health. Both of 
these are indispensable to our existence and 
usefulness upon the world. Without the 
former we are but half civilized; without the 
latter we only vegetate instead of live. The 
former enables us to be useful subjects— 
useful as individuals and useful in the aggre¬ 
gate as a society; still no amount of educa¬ 
tion, when misapplied to useful ends and 
purposes, is of the least use to us. Educa¬ 
tion, of course, implies knowledge, but it 
means more than mere rudimentary or 
scholastic lore. To make the man more 
manly, the woman more womanly, and the 
child more childlike, is a noble design morally 
considered; but the philosophy of education 
is not “cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” within 
these elementary limits. When the child 
has learned to speak, he has acquired the 
groundwork of future practical usefulness; 
and when it has learned to read, a solid 
superstructure has been raised, on which any 
amount of worldly knowledge may be after¬ 
wards successfully built. Self culture and 
exertion after this can achieve untold wonders 
for the future man. 

There are, however, many obstacles op¬ 
posed to the progress of the boy and the 
perfection of the man. As a youth, he is 
dependent upon and amenable to his parents 
or guardians. His moulding is one of the 
duties dependent upon them; and if they 
fail, the future man may either live to be a 
drone or a drag upon society, a curse instead 
of a blessing upon the earth. If the parent 
fails from natural causes, or fails from in¬ 
ability or death, an excuse exists; but if he 
fails to do his duty to his children from 
wanton or wilful motives, on the State then 
devolves the duty of the public father. All 
predisposing causes to ignorance must be 
eradicated—stamped out as the germs of 
future pests. Education may not, nor does 
not, make men as a consequence honest, but 
the attainment places them on a better foot¬ 
ing for becoming good, if by nature they are 
not radically bad. The educated and in¬ 
dustrious workman is seldom bad. The in¬ 
dividual who works hard for his living is 
generally, if not always, honest. Society is 
often the cause of outraging the individual 
man, as well as the crime of the individual 
outraging it. Therefore, good government 
is made to protect the person of the indi¬ 
vidual against the many frightful temptations 


of these countries will pass such enactments 
in the future as will render it impossible for 
one child in the kingdom of sane mind to 
grow up in unlettered ignorance. 

Important, however, as is Education, 
Health is equally important to the well¬ 
being of society. The progress of sanitary 
knowledge is of late years attracting uni¬ 
versal attention, and deservedly so. What 
avail would be all our knowledge if our very 
lives were insecure ? If each of us awoke 
each morning with the consciousness that we 
were living and breathing in a house under 
the very windows of which existed a number 
of fever sheds, how would we feel, and what 
would our sensations be under these circum¬ 
stances ? Would we not flee from the danger 
if we could? Yet, strange as it may seem, 
thousands of us in every part of Great Britain 
have been walking for years the very streets 
and alleys of our cities breathing deadly con¬ 
tagion. Many of us escape through miracles 
common to our humanity, and only known to 
a higher power, yet we scarcely wonder, or 
give it a thought, why we escape and live 
while hundreds of others as strong, as gay, 
and perhaps more thoughtful than ourselves 
are stricken down, and are heard of no more. 

Education is a noble acquisition, but what 
is education after all if health exists not ? 
The sickly and diseased child grows up into 
the pallid, pinched face, weak-limbed, and 
consumptive youth. He becomes a student, 
perhaps, and aspires to one of the learned 
professions ; he studies hard and laboriously, 
but his constitution has been undermined by 
criminal neglect in his youth. This criminal 
neglect is not traceable to his parents, per¬ 
haps ; but it is certain, however, to have an 
origin very often indeed traceable to sheer 
public neglect and want of proper sanitary 
precautions. It is by this neglect that the 
student is cut off in the prime of life, and not 
a few of his companions elsewhere in the 
kingdom. In our marts and mines, in our 
counting-houses and workshops, how many 
hundreds are there not of pale and hectic 
faces engaged in dragging themselves pain¬ 
fully through their day’s labour. Alas! alas! 
it is heard in the suppressed sigh, and the 
gurgling cough, and palpitating heart, like 
unto that in Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life ”— 

“ Beating funeral marches to the grave." 

Without a well-guarded public health, and 
properly defined sanitary laws and local regu¬ 
lations, we cannot grow up either a good, 
moral, or physically robust population. Edu¬ 
cation will always be imperfect, and lose half 
of its value where disease and contagion are 
allowed to exist; and disease and contagion 
must exist where a badly housed and an un¬ 
cleanly living people are located. Cleanliness 
must be enforced as well as education. Filth 
is criminal. Yea, it is suicidal! Suicidal in 
the individual who hugs it and wallows in it, 
and criminal otherwise, because it is an in¬ 
strument in murdering the valuable lives of 
others. Public health can never properly 
exist until every house has a copious supply 
of pure water, until proper drains lead with a 
1 good gradient from each habitation into well 


constructed and well ventilated public sewers. 
Domestic cleanliness is of course indispensa¬ 
ble, for individual neglect forms disastrous 
precedents, and leads to corporate and go¬ 
vernmental neglect. Anyone who knew 
London a quarter of a century since, and who 
was absent from that city during this lapse 
of time, were he to go back now, would dis¬ 
cern a great change for the better. A great 
sanitary revolution has taken place in the 
English metropolis since that time, but, at 
first sight, perhaps, this would not be at once 
seen. The working of this great revolution 
is going on still, but like other good works it 
is hid from our view. It is buried under 
men’s feet, in the earth’s bowels, but the 
fruits of this re-invigorating and recuperative 
spirit is observable in collapsed bills of mor¬ 
tality, and in rosier cheeks and brighter eyes. 
We do not mean to say that there are not 
big black spots and huge blotches on the face 
of London, or that she has not still some 
chronic cancers here and there upon her 
body. London is not a city by comparison, 
London is rather a continent, a huge conglo¬ 
meration of cities. It is a city in bulk and 
expanse quite impossible for the foreigner or 
stranger to sight, grasp at, or see in detail. 
Another quarter of a century of sanitary pro¬ 
gress, even if only at the same advance of 
the past, will achieve wonders in the interest 
of health and common humanity. 

While on this subject, we would indeed be 
remiss in our duty did we not honourably 
acknowledge British indebtedness to the ad¬ 
vocacy and teachings of the Builder , a journal 
which for five-and-twenty years has stood at 
the head of the architectural and building 
profession in London. This well-conducted 
publication has been, if not the first, has at 
least been the foremost and ablest exponent 
of sanitary and social improvement. It has 
led the way to numberless improvements, 
affecting not only its peculiar province, but 
all the cognate branches belonging thereto. 
The honour is the greater when we mention 
that during the last quarter of a century 
the journal we allude to has been under 
the editorial control of its present editor, 
Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., one of the 
vice-presidents of the Social Congress in 
the Department of Health, which has just 
concluded its sittings in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. As an architect, and an author of 
works on architecture and sanitary science, 
the editor of the Builder is well known in 
London, but he is not so well known in this 
city as his labours entitle him to. We have 
ourselves, we trust, been somewhat instru¬ 
mental for the last eleven years in doing 
some good towards elevating the sanitary 
condition of Dublin, and we are never slow to 
take advice, nor do we feel humiliated in 
learning from strangers our shortcomings. 
Dublin cannot compare in ways and means 
to London, nor has she the advantages of the 
latter; still Dublin could do vastly more if 
our corporate authorities would only bestir 
themselves. Governments who do not do 
their duty to their country fall or are over¬ 
turned. Reformation or revolution replaces 
them. Corporations must expect the same. 
They cannot be let exist as a drag on sani¬ 
tary progress. Education moves apace— 
ignorance is skulking back into holes and 
corners. Health versus Disease is the great 
and all-absorbing action that is now pending, 
and we would mistrust the very existence of 
a Supreme Being were we to doubt the unani¬ 
mous verdict of the world, and the certain 
triumph of Sanitary Science. 
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CONTRACTS, AND THEIR 
FULFILMENT. 

Dispassionate persons, or those not in 
possession of actual experience of the work¬ 
ing of these things, naturally suppose that 
when a set of drawings (where drawings are 
necessanr) are proposed, and an exact specifi¬ 
cation drawn up, those tendering for the 
work ought to know so clearly what they are 
about as to leave no room for further trouble 
or misunderstanding between the employer 
and tho contractor. Unfortunately, of late 
years this is by no means the case; and a 
specification, however closely and carefully 
drawn out, is yet a document of the most 
elastic description in the eyes of sharp prac¬ 
titioners, and so far from its being a means 
of preventing misunderstanding, it* in too 
many instances is but a ccuut belli between 
inspector and contractor, save with a few 
firms whose character and reputation are be¬ 
yond suspicion. The fierce competition ex¬ 
isting in the present day, and the desire to 
do things cheaply rather than to do them 
well, is one cause for this. Very many con¬ 
tracts are taken now, subject nominally to the 
clauses of the specifications, but really in a 
hope on the part of the contractor, so strong 
as to amount almost to certainty, that the 
rules, although down in black and white, yet 
will not he too vigorously enforced, and the 
sole chance of profit often depends on the 
inclination of the inspector of the work to 
deal leniently with it, and to shut his eyes to 
sundry little shortcomings in the execution 
thereof. 

On the whole, it must he supposed that the 
system works well or it would be improved, 
but nevertheless accidents do arise about the 
nature of which it is as well for all those con¬ 
cerned that too close inquiry should not be 
made. One of the distinguishing points of 
Brunei’s character consisted in the manner of 
his dealing with contractors. So rigidly, 
indeed, did he tie them to the letter of their 
bond, that while on the one hand much 
difficulty was experienced to obtain tenders 
for the work on the Great Western, yet on 
the other that railway remains to this day, if 
not a model of cheapness, certainly a model 
of workmanship. Although a certain degree 
of elasticity must of necessity be admitted in 
the reading of a specification, yet it should be 
within narrow limits ; if it goes beyond this 
it becomes licence, and such business transac¬ 
tions can no longer be considered either sound 
or legitimate. It cannot be legitimate trad¬ 
ing when a man contracts for 5,000 tons of 
rails at a price 10 per cent, lower than the 
contractor can possibly deliver them, if 
inspection is honestly and rigorously carried 
out. Such contracts are, indeed, rarely or 
never entertained by any respectable firms. 
That such contracts are, however, daily and 
hourly taken and carried through is matter 
of fact, and now and then by some accident 
of fortune the tricks played in order to 
deceive the inspectors do come to light, when 
of course there is “ trouble.” We have 
heard of a large firm losing some thousands 
of pounds in consequence of a wet night. It 
was in a rail contract, and the testing machine 
was contrived with some ingenuity to deceive 
the inspecting engineer. The monkey ran 
between a pair of uprights, and these uprights 
were so drawn together at the bottom as to 
brake up the speed of the falling monkey, so 
that while apparently giving a stroke of such 
or such force it did not give 30 per cent, of 
it. In the case in point the night previous to 
the testing day was a wet one, the testing 
machine was not under cover, the wood of 
the uprights swelled so much as to arrest the 
monkey's fall so considerably that the inspec¬ 
tor noticed it, the machine was examined, 
and when some of the rails were honestly 
tested they were found wanting, and the 
whole lot were thown on the contractor’s 
hands. 

A fruitful source of shortcoming in the 
matter of fulfilling contracts is to be found 
iu the proneness of the contractor to take 
on himself to judge of the quality of work or 
material requisite to fulfil a given purpose. 
Thus, if bricks of certain quality are specified 


for a particular viaduct the contractor signs 
articles for a price which, if he acted to the 
letter of the bond, would leave him no profit, 
perhaps even entail loss. He knows this, but 
argues that such bricks are, in his experience 
or opinion, unnecessarily good; and while 
agreeing to put them in will really put ones 
of a worse quality, realising his profit from 
the saving thus effected. If the company for 
whom he is working are in difficulty about 
money matters he is pretty safe, because, as 
his drafts are not honoured up to time, the 
inspectors can scarcely do their duty rigor¬ 
ously, and find it expedient to wink at the 
shortcomings of the men to whom money is 
due but cannot be at once paid. 

The staying of steam-boilerB, the riveting 
of iron ships, are amongst the things in 
which scamping is frequently and rather ex¬ 
tensively carried on ; and if those voyaging 
to America or to Australia did but know how 
many lead rivets are between them and 
eternity, or the number of dabs of putty that 
do duty for rivet heads where rivets ought 
to be, they would hardly lie down in their 
berths at night so complacently as they 
usually do. 

It may be asked how these matters are to 
be remedied. This is a question harder to 
answer than to ask. The provision against 
bad work or bad material lies, not in super¬ 
vision but in fair prices, and if those having 
the letting of contracts persistently take the 
lowest tenders without duly consideriug the 
circumstances of the firm tendering, they 
must be prepared for inferior workmanship 
and defective material .—Mechanic a Magazine. 


THE WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The Workmen’s International Exhibition 
may be expected to close shortly. The com¬ 
mittee for the laBt few weeks have been ac¬ 
tive in providing musical attractions, and, in 
consequence, they have brought a larger 
attendance of visitors, and have added more 
largely to their funds. The Irish section, 
Belfast and Dublin, has continued to com¬ 
mand a good deal of notice, and we under¬ 
stand that some of our Belfast exhibitors, 
manufacturers in various departments, will, 
as soon as the exhibition closes, receive some 
large orders for goods. We hope and trust 
that it may be so. Gibson’s Belfast bog oak 
ornaments, and Jacques’ Dublin ones, have 
been freely praised and patronised; so has 
the different northern exhibitors of linens, 
sewed muslins, &c-. Messrs. Simpson’s Irish 
friezes will be found on more English backs 
than Mr. Gladstone’s, and Dunville’s Irish 
whiskey is certain to be found in more 
English cellars than formerly. In the North 
of England and Midland districts Belfast 
spinning looms will in future be no rarity ; 
and as the Queen, tho Countess Spencer, 
and Mrs. Gladstone, have led the way, and 
shown an example worthy of imitation, we 
are likely to find before long that Mr. 
M‘Creery’s Irish spinning wheels will wheel 
in many fashionable English homes. 

We remarked on a former occasion that 
the handiwork of Irish hands was to be dis¬ 
covered among the exhibits of English and 
foreign firms. We might instance several 
examples. In the fine display of window 
cases, shop window appliances, and several 
ingenious contrivances of brackets and 
stands, exhibited by Mr. F. Sage, shop-front 
builder, of Grays Inn-road. Irish intellect, 
ingenuity, and skilled labour, has contri¬ 
buted much in the person of an Irishman, a 
native of Cork we believe. It would be tire¬ 
some, however, to cite numerous instances 
in cabinet work, jewellery, and mechanisms 
of various descriptions. 

In conclusion we may say, however, that 
the interests of all the exhibitors from the 
beginning has been honestly attended to and 
guarded by the superintendent of the Irish 
section. The awards we hope will be fairly 
distributed, and that honour will be given 
where honour is due. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

The extensive and much-required drainage 
works now in progress under the direction of 
Mr. M‘Curdy in Trinity College, have been 
carried on very rapidly within the last five or 
six weeks; the wells are already beginning 
to feel the effects of the works, and it is fully 
expected that the water level will be lowered 
to such an extent that a most valuable 
change, in a sanitary point of view, will take 
place in the sundry buildings and groundg of 
the college. The pipes, which have all been 
specially made for these works, have the 
upper half of their circumference perforated. 
The main drain is 18 in. diameter, with 
branches of 15 in., 12 in., and 9 in. A 
spacious engine and boiler house have been 
designed, also a large reservoir and 20-horse 
power engine were intended for the pumping 
station at the lowest level, but the carrying 
ont of the main drainage scheme of the city 
will lower the outfall sufficiently to obviate 
the necessity of having a pumping station. 
Messrs. Wardrop are the contractors. The 
works will cost about £4,000. 

Messrs. M‘Glashan and Gill, Upper Sack- 
ville-street, have just completed their exten¬ 
sive alterations aud additions to their pub¬ 
lishing warerooms. Mr. M‘Curdy is the 
architect, and Mr. Hughes, contractor. 

The new Primitive Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel and schools to be erected at Kings- 
land Park have fairly commenced. They 
will be Early English Gothic, simply and 
plainly treated. Mr. M‘Curdy is the archi¬ 
tect. and Messrs. Beckett the contractors. 

Messrs. John Nolan and Son, Meredytb- 
place, are the contractors for erecting new 
offices for the Munster Bank on the sites of 
Nos. 8 and 9, Dame-street, and No. C, 
Palace-street. Thomas N. Deane, Esq, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. We wonder 
very much at the directors not taking the 
corner house belonging to Morrison, hatter, 
as with this addition their new bank would 
form a noteworthy architectural feature of 
the city. In a future number we will give 
an illustration and description of the building. 

New farm buildings, stables, &c., are being 
erected for Thomas Gaffney, Esq., at St. 
Helen’s, Malahide. Mr. D. J. Freeman, 
architect; Messrs. Conollyand Son, builders. 

New and extensive wine and spirit pre¬ 
mises have been erected at 15, Suffolk-street, 
for Messrs. Quinn, under the direction of 
Mr. Daniel J. Freeman, architect; Mr. 
Patrick Monks being the contractor. 

A new billiard-room has been added to the 
European Hotel, Bolton-street, and several 
alterations and improvements effected 
thereto. Mr. D. J. Freeman was the archi¬ 
tect. 

St. Anne’s parish church has been painted 
and decorated in neat and chaste style by 
Mr. James Gibson, Mary-street. 

The re-opening of St. George’s parish 
church will take place on tomorrow. Very 
extensive improvements have been made in 
its interior, the chief of which is the new 
and convenient arrangment of the pews. 

The new church at Castlerock, Co. Antrim, 
has been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. A full description of 
this Church will be found in the Ibish Builder 
for July 1st. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is to be 
erected at Enniskean, Co. Cork. 

The first stone of a new Roman Catholic 
Church at Fivemiletown was laid on Sunday 
last by the Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of 
Clogher. The site has been granted by 
Hugh De Fallenburg Mongomery, Esq., lord 
of the manor. 

The first stone of a new Protestant church 
at Drumragh, Co. Derry, is to be laid on 
Saturday next, the 8th inst. 

Mr. Daniel, of Mary-street, has undertaken 
the contract for supplying the town of Naas 
with gas. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Apropos to our article on Social Science, 
we annex below a report of the speeches 
made at a meeting of the working men in the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Town Hall, by Robert 
Hawlinson, C.B., C.E., President of the 
Health Department. We also give that of 
Mr. George Godwin, Vice-President, F.R.S., 
and editor of the Builder. 

We may add here that some excellent 
papers were read in the Department of 
Health. That by Mr. Phillips Bevan, editor 
of the Food Journal , on “ The Adulteration 
of Food and Drink,” was an excellent one, 
and the discussion that it led to was most 
interesting. In all the departments, “ Educa¬ 
tion,” “Jurisprudence and the Amendment 
of the Laws,” “ Economy and Trade,” able 
papers were read. We may in our next issue 
pass under review some of these connected 
with trade, in view of future legislation upon 
the subject. 

Reverting to Mr. Godwin’s remarks 
about the sanitary condition of the town of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, we can bear him out in 
every particular. He has hardly spoken 
strong enough of the deplorable state of the 
low quarters of that commercially prosper¬ 
ous but sanitarily misgoverned northern 
capital. 

We speak from personal knowledge ourselves 
and of repeated visits made to “ Cannie 
N ewcastle. It is to be hoped that the action 
of the Social Congress held during the last 
few days in the town, will wake up the civic 
authorities of Newcastle to look closer after 
the courts or “ chares ” as they are called 
in that town. Round about the Ouseburn 
quarter, along the quay side, and through the 
heart of the Sand Gate, there is at present 
and always has been, a plentiful supply of 
dirt, disease, and of course, absence of pure 
air. We make those remarks in justice, and 
in confirmation of the speakers whose 
remarks we append. 

Mr. George Godwin, after a few prefatory 
remarks, said:— 

I have given a great deal of attention to sanitary 
matters in one way or another for a great many 
years; and if I should offer any objection to what I 
have seen in your town, it will be done in the kindest 
possible manner, and without any intention of giving 
offence. There still exists very great ignorance in 
the matter of pnblic health—an ignorance, 1 might 
eay, in all classes, though, forjmy own part, 1 scarcely 
recognise classes—I say there is great ignorance in all 
persons of the community upon this matter. They 
fancy, for example, that they know about air. If 
you begin to talk about it to a body of men, such as 
I see here, they say, “ Oh, we know all about that: ” 
but, unhappily, the great majority of them act 
as if they knew nothing about it. The past talks of 
• ‘trifles light as air,” but air itself is no trifle, that is 
quite certain. If you could but estimate the amount 
of mischief done by this ignorance of air. it would be 
so stupeudous that it would astound you. Some 
persons have a notion that the only means of comfort 
is to shut up every hole in a room, and prevent the 
access of air. It is God Almighty’s arrangement to 
give an unlimited quantity of air, and it seemed to be 
man’s arrangement to endeavour to limit that supply, 
and to deteriorate its purity in every way in his 
power. I recollect the story of an old clergyman 
who used to complain greatly of his flock for shutting 
out the air, and he once said, 44 If I were to preach in 
a barrel, they would stop up the bunghole.” That 
is just what the majority of us do. I have been in 
houses—1 have been in some to-day—where the 
top sash is nailed up—a suicidal act—doing such 
damage as one could scarcely tell of in the ten 
minutes that have been allotted to me. Now, 
people won’t drink dirty water—not willingly, though 
sometimes they are obliged, even in Newcastle— 
but they have no objection whatever to take in 
dirty air. And if they would but remember that 
from dirt comes death,—if they would but remember 
that absurd saying that 44 own dirt is no dirt,” if 
they would but see the absurdity, the dangerous 
absurdity of that saying, I am sure they would 
think very differently. From our own breath may 
come oar own death. It has been shown pretty 
conclusively that about 700 cnbic feet—say 10 ft. 
by 10ft, and 7ft high, and we can all imagine 
a room of I hat sort—* is about as small as a single 
individual shuuld inhabit. 1 have been into houses 
in this town where six people were sleeping in that 
same area; and, therefore, haring 120 cubic feet, or 


something of that sort each, instead of 700. Many 
of these evils come from want of thought, and they 
might be guarded against even by the people them¬ 
selves, although I must confess that men in a some¬ 
what lower position than one’s-self are often placed in 
great difficulties. The increase of population in 
Newcastle, for example, has been much greater 
relatively than the increase of houses, and overcrowd¬ 
ing, which means all sorts of dangers, all sorts of 
miseries, and all sorts of crime and death, is still 
prevailing in many parts of Newcastle to a very great 
extent. I saw a ward in an hospital where every 
patient died who was put into it. i kuow a stable in 
which no horse will live beyond a certain number of 
months; I know houses in London where successive 
families are stricken down by fever as they go in, all 
of which might be prevented by a little knowledge. 
I ventured at a meeting yesterday to speak of the 
sewage of Newcastle; and 1 am afraid that I a little 
annoyed some of the excellent authorities of your 
town. I do not venture to complain in the least of 
anything they have done; I simply say that a vast 
deal needs doing in Newcastle. I believe that for 
some time past a great deal has been done by your 
excellent town surveyor, Mr. Fulton, aud by the 
Corporation; but if any member of that Corporation 
thinks that this town is well sewered, that it is well 
provided with water, that proper arrangements have 
been made for the recreation of the children, then be 
is labouring under a great mistake, and I am sure 
the Corporation ought to be obliged to any stranger, 
who, with a fresh eye, shall show that to them. Now, 
if I were not afraid—I am almost afraid, but if Ijwere 
not I would tell of two or three things that I saw 
yesterday afternoon in this town. I have walked 
through some of the chares and some of the courts 
in Newcastle, and I must confess that in many parts 
of them there exist things of which I thoroughly 
believe our excellent chairman cannot be aware. 
For example, I went into Rosemary-court, I believe 
it is called—I must forget there are ladies present 
to-nigbt, it is no use being squeamish—and I found 
that there were seventeen houses dependent upon one 
miserable wretched hole for convenience. A poor 
woman, well dressed, and of most respectable appear¬ 
ance for her position, lamented to me the condition 
of the place, and her description of it was truly 
painful. 1 might dilate upon it, I might speak of 
other courts leading out of Market-street, aod other 
courts even quite close to the Town Hall, and to the 
best parts of the town, all of which require super¬ 
vision when it can be obtained. I do not say it can 
all be done at once. I know it cannot be ; but let it 
be remembered that it is needed; let it be remem¬ 
bered that you do want a proper outlet for your 
sewage. Bnt, if possible, it should not be wasted 
but applied to the land, where it would be productive; 
we should put back to the earth that which we are 
plainly taking from it. Now you see the badness of 
parts of your town is quite evideut. If you happen 
to live in St. Andrew’s you have a fourth chance more 
of life than you have if you live in Ail Saint’s—that 
is to say, for every 29 persons who die in All 
Saint's, there are only about 24 persons who die in 
St. Andrew’s. Now, say that five persons in a 
thousand die because of bad arrangements—and I 
should say that a great many were dying even in St. 
Andrew’s from bad arrangements; but take the worst 
as compared with the best, and what does the death 
of five persons in this town (a town of 130,000 in¬ 
habitants) imply ? It means that there are 600 
persons living at the end of the year who would 
otherwise have been dead, or, in other words, that 
600 persons live because they happen to dwell in 
All Saints’ rather than in St. Andrew’s. Points of 
this sort if got into the mind, will show the necessity 
and value of ail sanitary movements and improve¬ 
ments, patting about a provision of fresh air, good 
water, and pure food. If you were to hang two or 
three trades that adulterated it would be welL I 
would do it without scruple. There are a number of 
other things upon which I might touch if time per¬ 
mitted. There are those houses which are back to 
back. I have been in a couple of hundred of them 
to-day. This state of things cannot be helped at 
present, I know, but in Heaven’s name get rid of 
them as soon as you can. It is impossible to be 
lively, or healthy, or happy in a house without an 
opening at the back, without water, and with four 
times the number of people living in them that ought 
to be there; indeed, under such a state of things it is 
scarcely possible to be virtuous. I had a sore 
throat yesterday evening simply through passing 
for a couple hours through these places, which pro¬ 
duct on the inhabitants a depression of spirits, a 
general degradation of health, no power of doing 
good, and no power of exertion. Just compare the 
condition of a man in a healthy bouse, surrounded with 
pure air and a happy wife, and that of a man living 
in a house of a different sort, having bad air, bad 
smells, and necessarily a grumbling wife—a wife that 
cannot be clean, for, as one said to me, 44 It is no use 
being cleau, for dirt comes again directly.” How- 


I ever, there were many houses I saw which could be 
called little better than charnel houses. I know the 
Corporation are aware of it; they go on gradually 
improving in these matters, and they want and must 
have your co-operation, because, for effecting the 
objects desired, it is necessary to make rates, and in 
this way they must have great co-operation—and 
that not only in the aggregate, but individually, iu 
your own houses, very much can be done if you get 
knowledge on these sanitary points. I saw an 
eiTormous number of courts unpaved to-day; get 
these plaees paved, for an immense deal may 
be done by paving. It is a serious tiling to have 
these courts unpaved; it does not mean comfortable 
walking, but bad air, stagnation, and, in fact, every¬ 
thing that is bad. These may be considered small 
things in themselves, but they touch upon the hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of families, and these are by no 
means small things, and therefore perhaps you will 
pardon me for the ten minutes I have occupied iu 
pressing upon you the great importance of sanitary 
knowledge. 

Mr. Rawlinson, C.B. (President of the Health 
Section), said:—I suppose I am called upon to ad¬ 
dress this vast assembly of working men because I 
can claim the privilege of having sprung from the 
same stock as the men I see before me, and I have 
imagined that from my past knowledge and expe¬ 
rience I may, in the limited time afforded to me, be 
enabled to say something of use, something of ad¬ 
vice, probably something of warning, something of 
encouragemant. I am old enough to remember work¬ 
ing men for 50 years. It is 50 years since my ac¬ 
quaintance first began with the working men of this 
country. 1 don’t know that I am competent at this 
moment to judge with accuracy of the feelings and 
the conditions of the vast mass of the working men I 
see before me, but it may probably both instruct you, 
and in some respects amuse you, if I tell you what 
was attempted to be inculcated in my mind when I 
was a youth of tea years of age. It was, as far as 
my experience went, the common conversation among 
working men that the cleverest man was a good 
drinker, and a good fuddler. All operatives connected 
with the building trade at that time were connected 
with drink and degradation. When the foundation 
stone was laid, it was celebrated by drinking ; when 
the first floor was put on, it was celebrated by drink¬ 
ing; when the roof tree was reared, there was 
another bout of drinking. If a workman removed 
from one place to another he must pay his footing, 
and there was a celebration by drinking. Now, I 
sincerely hope that such customs are of the past, and 
not of the present. They were of the present in my 
day and generation, and if practice and precept could 
have made me a drunken man, I should have been 
dead long ago of drinking and sottishness. But 
something in my nature rebelled against it. I don't 
take credit to myself tbatl resisted, because I believe 
that 1 was constitutionally unfitted to be a drunkard, 
for if I was tempted into any excess of an evening, I 
paid the fearful penalty of a sick headache next 
morning. You have been told that it is necessary to 
the prosperity of the working man that he should be 
educated. I tell you so too. My friend Professor 
Lyon Playfair has described to you the process the 
State is about to adopt to give to all your children 
means of a better education, and let me appeal to you 
as fathers of families, and I am exceedingly sorry 
that when you came here to-night you did not bring 
your wives with you, because I think it is just as 
necessary that the wife should hear all these argu¬ 
ments as it is that the husband should hear them. If 
every man has to hold his position in the world, and 
especially to raise himself in the world, he must do il 
with the assistance of that helpmeet that God has 
given him, who must live with him, work with him, 
strive with him from the beginning to the end. Of 
what avail will your schools be—of wbat avail will 
all this teaching be, if it stops when the school-door 
is shut ?—if you don’t in your own homes follow oul 
that education given to you in the school, and per¬ 
se veri ugly strive to make more of it—if you don’t 
take the talent entrusted to you, and so work it that 
the five talents shall be ten talents, and that at the 
end of life the Great Master may say to you, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter into thy re¬ 
ward.” Every working man’s home, as Mr. Godwin 
has told you, should be so improved that it can be his 
comfortable residence—his castle, and in time of sick¬ 
ness bis hospital. I don’t think it is a creditable 
state of things that charity should so supplement 
that corn;ition of the working mau, that when sick¬ 
ness overtakes him he is necessarily put with an ag¬ 
gregation of human beings iu the same stats of 
misery. When civilisation has fulfilled its mission, 
and when statesmen have learned the full lesson of 
their duty, and when governments so regulate and so 
order the laws, I hope that if we don’t see it our 
children or children’s children will see it—that every 
man can have a roof over him ; can have room-space 
about him, and comforts within himself; he shall not 
need to go externally either to the dramshop or the 
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beerahop to get out of the court in which he has to 
dwell, or on washing days to get rid of the smell of 
the soap suds, to Bpend his earnings selfishly and im¬ 
properly in debasing himself, degrading his wife, and 
beggaring his children. The great Lord Brougham, 
whom 1 have had the pleasure on several occasions 
of seeing in the place of your chairman at this great 
meeting, who, so long as life was spared him, never 
missed an opportunity in connection with this insti¬ 
tution, which he founded, of presiding over such 
meetings as this—Lord Brougham compared society 
to the Egyptian pyramid, that emblem of stability. 
The lower courses the great masses of the people; 
the intermediate coune, rising up to the apex, the 
intermediate grades of society, crowned by the king 
or president, as the case may be. New, it is quite 
dear that the stability of the pyramid, in spite of its 
form, would be nothing if the lower courses were not 
sound and stable; and sodety most certainly at the 
present time and in this country, and as far as I 
have studied the question in other countries, is not in 
that stable position, because the welfare of the work¬ 
ing man has up to this time from the first beginning 
of history been grossly neglected. It must be that 
men will begin to wish for that stability, for there is 
no state in sodety can be safe and stable if the foun¬ 
dation be not sound, good, pure, and true. In a re¬ 
markable speech made by that great statesman, phil¬ 
anthropist, and speaker, John Bright, at Birming¬ 
ham, he used this faithful and remarkable simile—he 
said that when the Atlantic tdegraph was lost in 
mid-ocean, and when it was thought to be hopdessly 
lost, the iron grappling hand of science was lowered 
over above 2,000 fathoms deep—where the pressure 
was 5,000 lbs. to the square inch—that it success¬ 
fully grappled the cable and brought up the line of 
communication which bound the two worlds in one, 
and he said he thought it was time to consider if the 
human hand of statesmanship could not be lowered 
down to the depths of our civil degradation to grapple 
with the amount of misery and destitution that per¬ 
vaded society. I sincerely hope this society’s meet¬ 
ings will enable us to come to right conclusions, and 
enable us to advise the legislature to enact 
wise laws, and any little teachings laid before 
you will send you home — for that is the 
bottom of it all—that you individually, each 
man for himself, shall study the question, and 
strive how much better he can make himself, how 
much more comfortable he can make his home, and 
how much happier he can make his wife and children. 


ACCIDENT TO A FEMALE 
ANTIQARIAN. 

An inquest was held a few days ago, before 
Mr. Hugh Martin, coroner, and a respectable 
jury, at Kells, county Meath, on the body of 
Mrs. Eliza Sheridan, wife of Mr. John 
Sheridan, timber merchant, Dublin, who met 
her death under the following circum¬ 
stances :—It appeared from the evidence of 
her husband that both had left Dublin on an 
excursion to the Co. Meath. Having arrived 
at Kells, the deceased expressed a desire to 
explore the famous stone house of Columkille, 
so called from the tradition prevailing that 
the missionary named had made the place 
his residence. Having entered below from 
the doorway, the visitor finds himself in a 
single-vaulted apartment 24 feet in height, 
and in the roof is an aperture of narrow 
dimensions, and which leads to the first 
storey of the building. A ladder, unpro¬ 
tected by handrail, communicates with this 
opening, which leads to two apartments, 
always visited by antiquaries who have the 
temerity to ascend the ladder. The deceased 
expressed a desire to ascend, and, despite the 
advice of her husband and other visitors, 
could not be dissuaded from her purpose. 
Accordingly, the husband accompanied her to 
the summit, and both having arrived on the 
landing, she requested that they should return. 
The husband preceded her downwards advi¬ 
sing her to be cautious. He had hardly ex¬ 
pressed the words when, melancholy to relate, 
the deceased missed her foot, and went head¬ 
long to the ground floor, two young parties 
below having a narrow excape. She lived, 
according to the evidence, only three or four 
minutes. It was proved that deceased was 
sober at the time of the occurrence. A 
verdict of accidental death was returned, with 
a recommendation that the Town Commis¬ 
sioners of Kells, or those in charge of the 
stone house of Columbkille, should see to 
having the ladder protected on each side with 
boarding and handrails, and thpt a trap-door 
should also be placed at the opening in roof. 


HIGH ALTAR, LISPOOL CHURCH, 
COUNTY KERRY. 

The subject of our illustration with this 
number is a High Altar which has just been 
executed by Mr. John Scannell, of Union- 
quay, Cork, for the Very Rev. Daniel O’Sul¬ 
livan, P.P., Y.G., and now being erected in 
the Catholic Church of Lispool, Co. Kerry. 
Cork marbles and Caen stone are the 
materials employed, which produce an ex¬ 
cellent effect. The sculpture is executed in 
a masterly style, and the subjects chosen 
very appropriate—“ The Good Shepherd ” 
being the central figure, the emblems of the 
Four Evangelists, and the Vine and Wheat, 
suitably placed. The Reredos shows, in 
three panels, the “ Fall ” and the “ Redemp¬ 
tion that on the left representing the Ex¬ 
pulsion of our First Parents from the earthly 
paradise, and in the corresponding bay the 
Annunciation—the Crucifixion occupying the 
centre. This portion has been designed by 
Mr. O’Neill, Cork. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[It is to be distinctly understood that although we give place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.] 


THE ROUND TOWERS AND CROSSES 
OF IRELAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Though time bath spoiled thee, with despotic will, 

ClondalkinTowtr,—there is beauty still; 

Beauty sits smiling round the ruined stone, 

Despite of all the spoiler yet hath done. 

Sir, —Having proved in my last letter the 
immigration of the Phoenicians, and their 
claims to be considered as the colonisers of 
this country, who first introduced Baal wor¬ 
ship and erected the round towers of Ireland, 
I now beg leave to call attention to some very 
important facts substantiate of the Eastern 
connection. The monumental evidence, 
names of places, and customs still adhered 
to, are in themselves sufficient to settle the 
question. We find in scripture that Divine 
vengeance was breathed against the false 
prophets, and considering that they were the 
great transgressors against the Mosaic law, 
and perpetrated abominations in those high 
places, which caused them to be uprooted by 
Divine decree out of the land of Canaan 
(Deut. xii. 2, 3), it would be difficult for Mr. 
Waring to find similar towers in those 
Canaanitish provinces where the decimating 
hand of vengeance overthrew the high places, 
and erased every vestige of them “ out of 
that place.” Nevertheless, throughout other 
portions of the East innumerable evidences 
abound, proving that pillar and high place 
are synonymous, and that the monumental 
remains there receive the strongest confirma¬ 
tion from those in Ireland as to the Phoeni¬ 
cian associations of the two countries. About 
400 b.c. the Fomhoraice—supposed to have 
been the first Phoenicians who fled from the 
iconoclastic Israelites—plundered our south¬ 
ern coast, and settled in Monaghan under the 
command of the Mahonies, or MacMahons. 
These MacMahons exercised powerful sway 
over the island, and by deeds of valour sub¬ 
jugated a vast portion of it under their rule. 
The great continental struggle at present 
waging brings into prominence one whose 
name and fame suggest the genealogical 
query—Is Marshal MacMahon a descendant 
of those Phoenician invaders whose prowesB 
in arms was as unequalled as their knowledge 
of architecture, even to the present day, is 
undisputed ? One thing is certain, that the 
prefix “ Mac ” is a distinguishing mark of 
Phoenician origin, and that MacCarthy, Mac- 
Murrough, MacMahon, in their septic asso¬ 
ciations, were identified with the regal and 
chieftainry supremacy of the earliest Phoeni¬ 
cian colonists. So that in proper personal 
names, as well as those of places, the link is 
unbroken. The Phoenicians introduced into 


Ireland the same idolatrous worship that pre¬ 
dominated under their rule in the East. 
They consecrated woods and groveB to Baal 
and Asheroth. Some have supposed that 
Asharah, Astoroth, or Ashroth, meant the 
places dedicated to their worship, but 
Josephus proves that he was a deity, or false 
god; an image which Manasses, the erecter 
of high places (or towers) in Jerusalem, set 
up, and which Josias, the good king, caused 
to be destroyed. The Baal and Astaroth of 
scripture represented the sun and moon, or 
earth. When the Philistines beat the Is¬ 
raelites they deposited the arms of Saul in 
the temple of Astarte. Now, the Palestines, 
or Philistines, migrated from Egypt, and 
were the greatest enemies the children of 
Israel had to contend with, and they erected 
high places which were “ an abomination to 
the Lord.” They held the greater portion 
of the country on the skirts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean until Judas Maccabeus subdued them 
159 b.c. Mark the analogy in Ireland. The 
Phoenicians named their towers here after 
their idols. The little tower in the County 
Donegal, near the river Erne, caUed Astroth; 
Ardstrath, or Ardstra, in the County Antrim; 
and Aterit in the County Galway-—all deriv¬ 
able from Astaroth, and evidently dedicated 
to her. This Astaite had the head of a bull, 
the ensign of royalty, which represented by 
the horns the moon’s curvature. The Egyp¬ 
tians worshipped Isis, who was also invested 
with a pair of horns. The most ancient city 
built by the Phoenicians near the pillars of 
Hercules was called after this deity. Under 
Phoenician regime the warriors hung up their 
armour in the temples. We have a precedent 
of the same custom still adhered to m Ireland 
—the Knights of St. Patrick having their 
armour hung up in the stalls of our national 
cathedral. It is recorded in Jeremiah that 
the Baalists made cakes for Astarte, the 
queen of heaven. On the Baalist festivals, 
at the present day, in Scotland the old tradi¬ 
tion is adhered to, on which occasions cakes 
are baked by the superstitious Caledonians, 
and cast about the people. Dr. Adam Clarke 
gives a description of St. Paul’s cross, at 
Munster Boyce, in which he states that “ in 
the under side of the left transverse beam of 
this cross there is the representation of a 
human hand with a cake of bread on it.” An 
old crony explained it to him as symbolic of 
“ an ungodly woman baking bread on the 
Sabbath, the cake stuck to her hand as a 
judgment from God for the breach of his 
holy day.” The amazing harmony between 
the devices on those old crosses, and the 
faithful record as given in the 10th to 13th 
chapters of Ezekiel is remarkable. They 
are stone parables, interpreting more lucidly 
than even nistory can explicate, the existence 
of Phoenician rule in Ireland. In this pro¬ 
phetic vision in Ezekiel (b.c. 600) the cheru- 
bims are represented thus:—Every one had 
four faces: the first was the face of a cherub 
—see what a beautiful face is shown on the 
face of Diana’s tower ( Vide Keane’s 
“ Temples ”), and the various devices on the 
panels of Cashel of eagles and vultures. In 
this vision the heads on each side point to 
the four cardinal points. In O’Neill’s mag¬ 
nificent work on the “ Round Towers,” which 
gives greater insight into the mythological 
connection than all the works written on the 
subject, he states, speaking of Devenish 
tower, the aspect of the doorway is north¬ 
east. North-east? Why, the north was the 
place of sacrifice; the east where the Baalist 
god (the sun) arose. In Ezekiel the four 
wheels “went upon their four sides; they 
turned not as they went, but to the place 
whither the head looked they followed.” The 
head on the bands on the four sides of this 
tower—facing the cardinalpoints—is remark¬ 
able. The first was the face of a cherub; the 
second of a man; the third of a lion; the 
fourth of an eagle ^Ezekiel chap. 10). This 
vision was by the river Chebar, in the land of 
the Chaldeans. The monumental proof is 
apparent, and shows how truthfully, as Dr. 
Keith remarks, prophecy has been fulfilled 
in the true and false systems of religion 
which the human race have followed. We 
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have the Sphynx, a nondescript kind of 
animal, partly a virgin (Virgo), and partly a 
lion; from the overflow of the Nile taking 
place between these two signs of the zodiac, 
the Egyptians made this figure and wor¬ 
shipped it. Again, the winged bull of Nine¬ 
veh has the head of a man, and part of the 
face of a hull, and wings; this, doubtless, 
symbolized the prophet, the sacrifice, and 
the flight out of Egypt. The figures of a 
winged eagle and a beast; the winged ox and 
winged lion on the panels of the ornaments 
at Cashel, and the cross at Kilkenny with the 
serpents over it; these examined in the light 
of scripture and Phoenician history, establish 
fully the real origin, design and polity of the 
buildings and peoples who erected them; 
proving that Baal was the universal god of 
the heathen; and that in Albion as well as 
in Ireland he stood upon an high pillar, as 
half a man, with a face full of rays of light, 
and a flaming wheel on his breast. Only in 
Erinn more enduring temples were erected for 
his worship, tapering to the clouds, and 
reaching nearer to the divinity they adored. 
On many of the crosses, and connected with 
the towers, are to be seen figures of vultures, 
hawks, eagles, and birds of yrey. Now, 
when the Israelites slew the Baalists in battle, 
they ordered their bodies to be left for the 
vultures to consume them. Strange, 3,000 
years later—to-day—there are towers in the 
East, with iron bars across, on which dead 
bodies are left for the vultures and other car¬ 
nivorous birds to prey upon. These interest¬ 
ing facts all tend to show the Eastern asso¬ 
ciations, and lead to the conclusion that the 
high places of Baal and the round towers of 
Ireland are identical, being one in design, 
object, and purpose; and that the Baby¬ 
lonians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Persians, 
Phoenicians, and nearly all the Eastern 
nations, practised sun worship; and after 
spreading over “ Asia and Africa, Greece and 
Rome, through all ancient Gaul, and into 
Britain and Ireland,” promulgated Sidonian 
ethics, and erected high places to conduct 
the Baalism, which was afterwards abolished 
by the sublime rites and ceremonies of Chris¬ 
tian truth, when the despised cross, no longer 
used to display the abominations of those 
apostate sculptors, reared its head over all 
contending factions, and compelled kings, 
and chiefs, and priests, to bend in homage 
beneath its glorious influence, and acknow¬ 
ledge that “ Baal’s dark reign is o’er.” These 
few facts will, I am sure, convince Mr. 
Waring that the Phoenicians had more to do 
with our country than he imagines, when he 
endeavours to ignore the Carthaginian struc¬ 
tures which still exist in our island as evi¬ 
dences of the power they wielded over these 
countries when beneath the iron yoke of 
their bondage. I shall (D.V.) in my next 
trace the Grecian and Roman connection, 
and show how it accords in elucidating the 
historic argument. — I remain, yours 
obediently, 

Caleb Palmer. 

Ashbrook, Raheny, September 28, 1870. 

.Once the seat 

Of Baal’s prophets and dark religions pomp: 

There many an antique monument is found 

Illegible and faithless to its charge; 

That, deep inscnlped, once held, in measured phrase, 

The mighty deeds of those who sleep below: 

Of hero, sage, or saint, whose pious hands 

Those ponderous masses raised—forgotten now— 

They and their monuments alike repose. 


TRAMWAY BETWEEN WARRENPOINT 
AND ROSTREVOR. 

In reference to this project the Newry lele - 
graph has the following in a recent issue:— 
A letter appears in our columns to-day from 
the proprietors of cars which ply between 
Warrenpoint and Rostrevor, relative to meet¬ 
ings of railway managers and men of business 
which have been held as to the construction 
of a tramway between these towns. While 
we have every disposition to sympathise with 
the car proprietors, so far as their interests 
are really in danger, we are bound to consider 
the matter in the broad light of the public 
interest. The main objection which is made 


to the tramway scheme is that which under¬ 
lies all practical advances in accordance with 
scientific principles. Weaving by steam has 
injured hand-loom weavers. Railways have 
injured proprietors of mail and stage coaches. 
But parties connected with flax-dressing, 
spinning and weaving, or with stage coaches, 
have not been injured as much as they feared. 
Master flax-dressers have become flax-buyers 
for mills, guards and coachmen have become 
station-masters. In various ways men are 
obliged to accommodate themselves to the 
spirit and state of the times. It is probable 
that the car proprietors will not be as much 
injured as they suppose by the proposed 
tramway if carried out. Some of the special 
arguments, indeed, which they use are en¬ 
titled to consideration. That the road from 
Warrenpoint to Rostrevor is narrow, and 
that, therefore, a tramway on it would be 
dangerous to life and property, are pleas 
which come under the head of public interest. 
Whatever tramway may be made, there must 
still be a road to accommodate the public. 
The very name of the railway between Newry 
and Warrenpoint implies that it was intended 
to continue it to Rostrevor. Yet a road from 
Newry to Warrenpoint is still necessary, and 
numerous cars ply upon it. As the car pro¬ 
prietors observe, private cars would still re¬ 
quire a road of proper width, even if the 
proprietors of cars for hire had no interests 
at stake. We do not agree with the car pro¬ 
prietors when they ascribe motives to the 
promoters of the tramway scheme. It is 
rather hard to say—and perhaps the state¬ 
ments might be found not to have sufficient 
foundation—that the sole object of the rail¬ 
way managers and business men is to make 
money, to take the living from the carmen, 
and to break down the car traffic. It so 
happens that the making of money is a ne¬ 
cessary element in many public undertakings; 
but commercial men, while promoting their 
own interests, have often as much public 
spirit as any other class in the community. 
If it were not so, even regard to self-interest 
would defeat its own object. If the tramway, 
or any other project, was not calculated to 
promote the public interest, it would not pay. 
We hope that the scheme objected to will be 
decided in the light of public interest alone, 
with as little damage to private interests as 
possible. 


MONSTER HOTEL, NEW YORK. 

On the 25th of August the doors of the Grand 
Central Hotel, situate on Broadway and 
facing Bond-street, New York, were thrown 
open for the first time. This immense hotel 
will accommodate 1,500 guests in its 650 rooms. 
Over 35,000 square feet are the superficial 
area of each floor, and the top floor surface 
dimensions of the interior amount to 350,000 
square feet. There are two courts in the 
centre, 20 ft. wide by 160, affording light and 
ventilation. These courts are bridged by the 
main hall on each floor. Fire-hose is con¬ 
veniently located on every floor, while two 
large tanks, each holding 10,000 gallons of 
water, are situate on the top of the hotel. 
There are five staircases, two elevators, and 
scuttles to the roof. There are four entrances 
on Broadway, and two on Mercer-street. The 
building is heated by 30 miles of steam coil. 
The price of board for transient customers is 
8 dols. to 3.50 dols. and 4 dols. per day, 
according to location of room, while per¬ 
manent boarders are allowed a considerable 
reduction from these rates. In the statistics 
of the hotel we find the number of bricks, 
4,000,000; cost of building and ground, 
1,500,000 dols.; cost of furnishing, 500,000 
dols.; water supply in tanks (in gallons) 
20,000; number of chairs, 5,000; number 
of doors, 2,000; depth between Broadway 
and Mercer, 200 ft.; height to top of flagstaff, 
197 ft.; length on Broadway, 175 ft.; number 
of halls, 50; carriages, 15 ; ceilings, average 
height, 12 ft.; number of stories, 10; acres 
of carpeting, 7 ; steam-engines, 8 ; elevators, 
2; acre of marble tiling, 1. 


LAW NOTES. 

WHAT IS A “BROKER?” 

At the Northern Divisional Court, before Mr. 
O’Donel, on the 17th ultimo, a knotty point was 
presented to the gentlemen of the long robe 
for preliminary solution (?). Pursuant to 
the provisions of two Acts of Parliament, the 
Corporation of Dublin sought to recover 
penalties from several dealers in “ old clo’s,” 
&c., they not being duly licensed as “brokers.” 

The first case was against Nicholas King, 
and set forth that “ not being a pawnbroker 
duly licensed, and not carrying on the busi¬ 
ness of a ship chandler, or the business of a 
rope-maker, and not dealing only occasionally 
in marine stores, did, on the 7th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1870, and at other times, carry on the 
business of a broker in the house, 72 Mary s- 
lane, within the municipal boundary of the 
borough of Dublin, without having therefor 
a licence.” 

Mr. Gamble, Q.C., and Mr. Gerrard, in¬ 
structed by Mr. Fitzgerald, appeared for the 
Corporation. Mr. Purcell, Q.C., and Mr. J. 
O. Byrne, instructed by Mr. Rynd, were for 
defendant. Mr. Carton, instructed by Mr. 
Larkin, appeared on behalf Mr. Bury, T.C., 
who had also been summoned; and Mr. 
Ennis represented a number of other persons 
who had been summoned by the Corporation 
as “ brokers,” to pay the licence duty. 

Mr. Gamble, in opening the proceedings, 
said that as a public protection against 
allowing pawn-offices to become receptacles 
for lost and stolen property, the Legislature 
had enacted that the owners of such estab¬ 
lishments should among other things, obtain 
a licence for carrying on this business, and 
keep a book in which everything received 
should be entered, as well as the particulars 
connected therewith. The consequence was 
that much valuable property was often re¬ 
covered and easily traced, which would other¬ 
wise never be heard of, But marine store 
dealers kept concerns not always of so high 
a character, and inasmuch as this might 
afford improper persons a certain amount 
of facility in getting rid of ill-gotten property, 
it was enacted by the 12th and 13th Vic., cap. 
97, and again by the 27th and 28th Vic., cap. 
23, that # every broker and dealer in marine 
stores must hold a licence for the purpose, and 
the duty on such licence was fixed at 20s. 
each year. King was a second-hand clothes 
broker. 

Mr. O’Donel—The summons does not state 
what kind of broker. Is a stockbroker 
liable? 

Mr. Gamble continued:—The act of 1849 
said that under the title marine store dealer 
shall be included all brokers except pawn¬ 
brokers, and it provided that every broker, 
&c., must be licensed, must keep a memoran¬ 
dum of all his transactions, have his name in 
distinct letters over his door, and notify at 
once every change of residence; and for 
neglect of those rules he became subject to 
a penalty of £20, together with £5 per day 
after. There were, however, in section 23 
of the Amendment Act exceptions to these 
provisions—namely, ship chandlers, and rope- 
makers, and those dealing only occasionally 
in marine stores. 

Mr. O’Donel—I feel some difficulty about 
this: the act of 1849 is a public Act, but that 
of 1864 is a local one. 

Counsel said that nothing further was 
necessary to constitute the offence than to 
prove that the defendant was a broker, and 
the act empowered the Corporation to 
recover the penalty; and although it was true 
that from 1864 up to the present these people 
had been overlooked, yet that had nothing to 
say to the matter. Moreover, the brokers 
could not plead that they had been taken 
unawares, for last July notices had been 
served on them to procure licences or bear the 
consequences. 

Mr. O’Donel—It is by the act of 1864 they 
would be now liable, aud that is a local act. 

Mr. Gamble proceeded to define the mean¬ 
ing of the word “ broker,” as “ one who 
buys second-hand goods for the purpose of 
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selling them again.” Ho would not say, 
however, that this exhausted the comprehen¬ 
sion of the term, for the goods need not 
necessarily be second-hand. It might, how¬ 
ever, include more—namely, a class of 
persons who seU on commission. He would, 
accordingly, extond his definition thus— 

“ One who receives goods from another, and 
sells them on commission.” Referring to 
the “ Law Dictionary,” he found broker to 
be “ One who makes bargains in money or 
merchandise.” Now, take, “ Thom’s Almanac” 
(laughter), where the parties he was proceed¬ 
ing against were described as “ brokers,” 
and, in fact, to settle the matter, they had 
the word over their doors. Counsel then 
read the act detailing the amount of penalty, 
and asked the court for the infliction of a fine. 

The Magistrate said that he could not 
carry out an indefinite act, for, to follow up 
Mr. Gamble’s argument would at once lead 
to a reductio ad absurdum, It would include 
stockbrokers, and such establishments as that, 
for example, of Messrs, Waterhouse, Dame- 
street—which would be absurd. In fact, half 
the respectable business houses in the city 
would, under this view, become dealers in 
marine stores! 

Mr. Purcell, Q.C., on the part of the defen¬ 
dant, said his client would admit he was a 
seller of old and new clothes, buying them in 
pawns, and going to England for them, but 
he denied that this made him a marine dealer 
or broker. The question was a purely legal 
one, where everything turned on the mean¬ 
ing of a single word. As ho understood the 
word, it only meant dealers in old iron, old 
chains, old keys, bits of coppor, lead, brass, 
old ropes, junks, &c. Indeed, the Corpora¬ 
tion had for five years been putting exactly 
the same interpretation upon it by compelling, 
for the purpose of detecting crime, every one 
keeping such a place to retain a memorandum 
of their dealings and to comply with all the 
proper regulations. Now, take up the Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Act of 1854, and there a 
marine store dealer was one dealing in old 
sails, old ropes, old anchors, old chains, &c., 
and aU the precautions as to having the name 
in six-inch letters and so forth were precisely 
the same «as those for marine dealers under 
the Dublin act. The act of 1864 was only a 
•patch up of deficiencies in the act of 1849, 
and the other side were insisting that a 
dealer in old furniture was a broker. Holt’s 
definition of a broker was (Russell’s “ Treatise 
on Factors and Brokers”)—“ An agent em¬ 
ployed by another, one who contracts in the 
name of a principal.” Again, in the last 
edition of the “Law Dictionary” (1864) a 
broker was “ one who makes bargains between 
others for compensation,” not a man who sells 
for himself, A broker might buy and sell, 
an auctioneer can sell only. Well, look into 
the best English lexicons they had—Webster’s 
and Richardson’s—and in the former a broker 
was “ a negociator for merchants,” and in the 
latter “ one who acts between buyer and 
seller.” But there was still another authority 
which would help them to what the word 
meant. In Holt, there was given a copy of 
a bond into which London brokers must enter 
(6th Anne), and there a broker was not one 
in any business, not one who deals as a 
principal, but only one who acts between two 
parties as an intermediary, not making profit 
on the article, but on the amount obtained. 

Mr. O’Donel—I think the Bank might be 
considered a broker in that sense too. 

Mr. PurceU, Q.C.—Furthermore he under¬ 
stood that there was a notice of motion by a 
member of the Corporation standing for Tues¬ 
day next with the object of rescinding this 
resolution of a previous meeting. He was 
sure Mr.. O’Donel would be fully satisfied be¬ 
fore making a rule which would compel most 
of the respectable traders in Dublin to put 
up “ Marine Dealer ” over their doors. The 
aim of the act was to keep supervision over a 
certain class, and his client was neither a 
broker nor a dealer in marine stores. In fine 
he must protest against this attempt to im* 
pose a fresh tax upon the already overtaxed 
citizens of Dublin. 

Mr. Byrne said that after the arguments 


of his friend Mr. PurceU, it was unnecessary 
for him to enter very minutely into the 
matter, but there was just one other refer¬ 
ence that he would wish to make. In “ Mil¬ 
ford v . Hughes,” a “ broker ” was deter¬ 
mined to be “ one who makes bargains be¬ 
tween merchants for a fee, and not one who 
buys and seUs for his own profit.” 

Mr. Gamble rose to reply, and said the 
Corporation had, in keeping a look over such 
cases, a duty to exercise for the protection 
of the public, and the only question was, had 
they also the right ? He maintained that 
they had, but these people tried to obstruct 
them, and he could not weU soe upon what 
grounds (even after the innumerable defini¬ 
tions of his learned friends), seeing that the 
men caUed themselves brokers, and had the 
word over their doors and in the Directory. 
No doubt the word at first meant people 
deaUng in old things belonging to ships, but 
like nearly every other word in the language, 
it had, by the usages of society, gradually 
lost its original signification, and was now 
conventionally employed in a sense different 
and enlarged. 

Mr. O’Donel, in giving judgment said, that 
after the admirable manner in which the case 
had been argued upon both sides, the only 
thing for him to do was to endeavour to find 
out the honest legal interpretation of the 
word about which they had already heard so 
much. The whole difficulty arose out of the 
expression “ marine stores.” These had 
their origin purely in connexion with ship 
matters—old sails, ropes, and so on, and it 
was entirely for the protection of shipping 
interests (lest sailors or others might dispose 
of tackle), that they were made to have a 
licence and keep a memorandum. But their 
business widened, and to old chains and rails 
they added old brass, old ropes, and all the 
rest of their modern wares. Now, does the 
act refer to the original or to the modern 
meaning ? The words “ ship-chandler ” and 
“ rope-maker ” in the act threw a light on 
the meaning of the expression “ marine 
stores dealer,” It was an act seeking pro¬ 
vision against fraud in relation to dealers in 
all kinds of old metals, and here assuredly, 
the reference was to marine dealers, in the 
conventional sense of what marine shops now 
were. It would seem that there were two 
trades—one in metals and one in marine 
stores, and hence it appeared that the legal 
meaning of “ marine stores ” was not the con¬ 
ventional but the original meaning— i.e., 
that referring to shipping affairs. He must, 
therefore, dismiss the summons against the 
furniture and clothes dealers, for these trades 
were different both from the limited and un¬ 
limited sense of the word. Even the Act of 
’49, although it defined many terms which 
were plain enough before it, left marine 
stores untouched; but it said :—“ It shall in¬ 
clude brokers.” Now, they must get the 
meaning of the word broker. Every court 
was at liberty to put an interpretation upon 
an Act of Parliament, and the meanings of 
“ broker ” had been clearly given by Mr. 
Purcell that it was easy to see that the de¬ 
fendant in the present case was no broker, 
and therefore ne must be let off on this 
ground too, for it would be absurd to put 
upon the words the unlimited meaning which 
would include some of the most respectable 
men in this city. The other horn oi the di¬ 
lemma—giving it the limited sense—was 
equally vicious, for then the law seemed to 
become a respecter of persons, overlooking 
one and punishing another. Where was the 
line to be drawn ? The 48th of George HI., 
in regard to stolen property, enacted (al¬ 
though it had never been acted upon) that 
all dealers in old metals—gold and silver ex¬ 
cepted—should attend to certain provisions, 
which confirmed him in the view he had 
already taken of the meaning to be put upon 
the word, and he should therefore dismiss 
the case. 

Mr. Gamble appHed for leave to produce 
evidence, with the purpose of preparing a case 
for submission to the Queen’s Bench, and, 
after some discussion, Mr. O’Donel con¬ 
sented to hear the evidence. 


Mr. Purcell said that he would now with¬ 
draw any admissions he had made, and would 
compel the prosecutors to establish their case 
in every particular. 

Mr. C. Winter, superintendent of brokers* 
Hcenses, was then put forward, and proved 
service of the Corporation notices. 

He was cross-examined at considerable 
length by Mr. Purcell as to the means he 
adopted to obtain evidence against the par¬ 
ties. He said he sent one man to sell an old 
shirt, and he afterwards sent another man to 
buy it. The sum got for the article was 2s., 
the sum paid back for it 3s. 6d., and 10s. to 
the middleman. 

Mr. PurceU—You employed a man as 
broker for you, although he had no licence ? 
—I did. 

Mr. PurceU—Now, sir, was not that a trap ? 
—I do not know what you mean by trap. 

Mr. PurceU—Do you swear here that you 
do not know the meaning of the word trap ? 
—I would not caU it a trap; it was a means 
of obtaining evidence. 

Mr. PurceU—Are you to bear the expenses ? 
—I am not. 

Mr. PurceU—Did you dispose of any other 
old clothes ?—Yes; an old waistcoat. 

Mr. Henry proved the appointment of Mr. 
Winter, and the men employed by the latter 
proved the buying and selling, but could not 
say in whose houses the transactions oc¬ 
curred. 

Counsel stated that they should give aU 
the opposition they could to the prosecution, 
and require them to prove the cases seriatim . 

Mr. O’Donel remarked that this would be 
only prolonging the inquiry, without gaining 
anything. 

Ultimately a general dismiss was granted, 
with three guineas costs in King’s case. 


THE CASTLE OF ARMAGH. 

The history of this old structure is almost 
buried in obscurity. Dr. Reeves says that the 
castle which gave name to Castle-street was 
a building unknown to early times and the 
AnnaUsts, and, therefore, never enters into its 
description. AU Colgan’s notices of Armagh 
are translated by him from the Irish of the 
Four Masters, where the reader wiU find the 
original passages at the dates respectively 
which he assigns. 

Under the year 1074, Stuart, in his “ Me¬ 
moirs of Armagh,” quoting from Colgan, vol. 
2, p. 298, states, “ that on the Thursday after 
the Festival of SS.PhiUp and James, Armagh 
was wasted with fire. The castle (arx) and 
the churches, with the beUs, were destroyed. 
The city was again re-buUt; but in the year 
1091, the castle from its middle part (what 
does this mean ?) towards the west, was ma¬ 
terially injured with fire.” 

In translating the passage from Colgan, 
Stuart has evidently given a false interpre¬ 
tation to the word arx, which, according to 
the best authorities, means a high place or 
“ Rath.” Dr. Reeves says—“ Wherever Col¬ 
gan uses the word arx , he represents by it 
the Irish term Math . The summit of the 
hiU now occupied by the cathedral yard and 
houses on the same level, was anciently caUed 
The Rath Arda-Macha , or Rath of Armagh— 
and was exclusively devoted to churches and 
other religious buildings. It was Colgan’s 
arx , having been the enclosed or fortified 
precincts of Daire’s premises, before they 
were granted by him to St. Patrick. The 
outside belt of ground, aU down the slopes to 
the low ground, was subdivided into wards or 
districts, caUed the Trians (or, HteraUy, 
thirds), which was the Irish term for what we 
express for quarter.” 

The original passages in the Four Masters, 
run as foUow, and from them it wiU be found 
that the word arx taken with ex media parte 
(middle part), and cum suis eccUsiis (aU the 
churches) cannot mean a castle or btulding 
which was not larger than that ereeted about 
the same time by Kin g John at Carlingford 
and other places. 
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A.D. 1020—“Ardmach tota incendio vas- 
tatausqae ad arcemmajorem.”—A.D. 1074— 

Ardmach tota cum omnibus ecclesiis et 
campanis cum arce et reliqua urbis parte 
incendio vastata.” A.D. 1092—“Arx Ard- 
machana oum suis ecclesiis, &c., incendio 
vastantur,” and at 1112—“ Arx Ardmach cum 
templis”— i.e., the Hath (not castle) with all 
its churches, Ac. 

We have, moreover, no evidence to show 
that even so far back as the year 1020, the 
state of the ancient city was such as to re¬ 
quire the erection of a fortress like the castle: 
and it is more than probable it owes its origin 
to the troublesome times in the North of 
Ireland, subsequent to the invasion of Ireland 
in 1172, and the conquest of Ulster some years 
after. In pursuing this idea we find that in 
1179 John De Courcey—the castellator of 
Ireland—plundered Armagh, and William 
Fitz Aldhelm carried off the staff of Jesus. 
Again, in the year 1184, Philip of Worcester, 
then Governor of Ireland, proceeded on a 
circuit with a great military force, to visit 
the British garrisons stationed through the 
provinces. At the head of this army he 
entered Armagh, which he handed over to 
the tender mercies of his merciless soldiers, 
who robbed the churches; and amongst the 
plunder there appears to have been a certain 
“ large cauldron or brewing pan,” which was 
taken from the clergy of the city. 

In 1210 King John landed with a great 
and well-appointed army at Waterford. 
Shortly after we find English colonies inter¬ 
spersed over the whole face of the country, 
and castles erected through Ulster to protect 
their interests. Money was coined, and an 
attested copy of the great English Charter 
was transmitted to this country. 

We come now to the period at which we de¬ 
termine the erection of the Castle of Armagh. 
The Marquis of Kildare, in his book of 
“ The Earls of Kildare,” published in 1864, 
states from Lodge’s Peerage, vol. 1., p. 60, 
that “ Maurice Fitzgerald, second Baron of 
Offaly, in the year 1236, built the Castle of 
Armagh, of which there are no remains.” 
Lodge, who in general is considered a good 
authority, unfortunately gives no reference 
for this statement; but the disturbed con¬ 
dition of society, which at that time agi¬ 
tated the North of Ireland, would naturally 
lead ns to infer that he is tolerably correct. 
At the period to which Dr. Lodge assigns the 
building of the Castle of Armagh, the English 
influence and power had gained much ground 
in Ireland, for the King directed his writ to 
the Archbishop of Armagh and the other Pre¬ 
lates of Ireland, in which he decrees that his 
writs of common law shall run into Ireland as 
well as England, and be equally efficacious 
in both countries. 

We may then place the origin of this 
castle, subjoctto correction, at the year 1236, 
from which time its existence seems to have 
beCD almost entirely ignored in local history. 
Sir Henry Sidney, iu 1575, gives a woeful 
description of this fortress :—“ The towne 
is miserable ; the forte imperfocte, not worthe 
the chardge of the keepinge, if there be 
peaceable proceadinge. The bridge and gate 
to garde is not half reared; but I have taken 
order it shall be finished, and very necessary, 
it is to be kept if peaceable proceadinge be 
extended.” 

In the year 1596, we find that Hugh O’Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, suddenly marched to Armagh, 
cut off the fortress from communication with 
the other garrisons, and succeeded in forcing 
it to surrender before Sir John Norris could 
arrive to its relief. At the beginning of the 
present century, part of the premises were 
tenanted by the Rev. Dr. Burns, and at a 
later period by Robert O’Neill a sheriff’s 
officer. It was subsequently permitted to go 
to ruins, and the late John Ross occupied the 
premises by building on its site several dwel¬ 
ling-houses, adjoining a lane called after the 
owner. The property has since fallen into 
the hands of Wm. B. Kaye, Esq., who has 
taken care to preserve a piece of grouted 
mason work—the only remnant of this ancient 
fortress to be seen at the present day.— Cor. 
of Belfast News-Letter. 


WORKING MEN’S INSTITUTE AND 
TEMPERANCE HALL, BELFAST. 
The Workmen’s International Exhibition 
now open in London has just received an ad¬ 
dition to its valuable contents. It is a model 
in oak of the Working Men’s Institute an 1 
Temperance Hall, which is now being erected 
in Belfast. In its issue of Saturday last, the 
Exhibition Chronicle (a journal published in 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington) writes in 
praise of the work produced by Mr. Robert 
Simms:—“ We must not omit mention of 
Mr. Robert Simms, of Durham-street, Bel¬ 
fast, who contributes a splendid model of 
the Institute and Temperance Hall now being 
built in the city wherein the exhibitor re¬ 
sides. It is made to a scale of half-an-inch 
to a foot, and is constructed in oak, secretly 
dovetailed; no joints are perceptible. The 
model is built in three sections, and each 
floor can be lifted and the internal arrange¬ 
ments exposed to view. It is perfect in con¬ 
struction, and is a splendid specimen of de¬ 
tailed manufacture, and an exhibit which 
must command considerably more than pass¬ 
ing observation. Mr. A. T. Jackson, the 
architect, who prepared the original design, 
is entitled to respect for the production of a 
work pre-eminent in architectural beauty. 
Taken as a whole, hardly a better specimen 
of work can be found in any branch than Mr. 
Simms’s beautiful model.” 


CRAIGS CHURCH, CO. ANTRIM. 
The parish church of Craigs, Co. Antrim, 
was re-opened on the 22nd ult., after under¬ 
going considerable alterations and improve¬ 
ments. The additions comprise, on the north 
side, a transept 22 ft. x 16 ft., and, on the 
south side, a transept 22 ft. x 18 ft.; also a 
side aisle and porch. These open into the 
old church with two pointed arches on the 
north side, and three on the south side, rest¬ 
ing on cut-stone columns with moulded 
capitals. The irregularity of the plan, 
dictated by the space available for building 
on, is not unpleasing in effect, and so 
managed that any want of uniformity does 
not for a moment suggest itself. The arches 
are well proportioned, and add much to the 
architectural effect; and a still further im¬ 
provement of importance has been effected 
by simply removing the old plaster ceiling 
and sheeting the rafters with pine timber, 
stained and varnished. The new roofs are 
also open-timbered, stained and varnished. 
The style of the old church, so far as it had 
any pretensions to style, being of the pseudo- 
Gothic in vogue thirty years ago, and of a 
poor description, has not been followed in 
the additions, which are designed with high- 
pitched roofs, and are of a substantial cha¬ 
racter. The details are simple in character, 
and follow, in some measure, the type of early 
Church architecture prevailing in the same 
district of the country from the 12th till the 
14th century, of which some examples re¬ 
main in the ruined churches at Kells, Bally- 
willan, &c. The transepts are lighted with 
coupled lancets and Vesica-shaped windows. 
The pews are open, and stained and var¬ 
nished, the old pews have been cut down and 
brought into conformity with the new ones. 
These improvements have been carried out 
from designs hv Mr. Thomas Drew, F.R.I.A.I., 
Diocesan Architect, by Mr. John Thompson, 
of Belfast, builder. The cost was about 
ill,300. The heating will be effected by a 
hot-water apparatus. £550 of the cost has 
been contributed by the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners, and the remainder by the land- 
owners of the parish and other friends. 


WATER ITEMS. 

Holywood. —The Town Commissioners of 
Holywood, Co. Down, have selected the plan 
furnished by Mr. William T. Henry, C.E., 
for the supplying of their town with water. 
He proposes to form a reservoir at the junc¬ 


tion of the Moss and Ballykeel streams for 
an extent of 726 4bet, giving an area of 
3a. 3r. 16p. under water, at an average depth 
of 20 feet, calculated to give 20 gallons per 
head per diem, for over 170 days, to a popu¬ 
lation of 5,000 inhabitants. The level of re¬ 
servoir above flagstaff in High street is 315 
feet, so that the highest houses in the town 
can be supplied. The reservoir will be formed 
by making an embankment across the valley, 
of an average depth of 13 feet, and a 
small embankment at the junction of the 
Moss and Ballykeel streams, supplied with a 
“ by-wash ” and “ sluice ” to turn off the im¬ 
pure water during the “ flax period ” into the 
storm channels, also “ storm, flood,' 1 and 
water not required for storage. In front of 
the embankment is to be a filter pond, 
divided by a wall into two equal parts, each 
containing a separate filter. The extent of 
this pond is sufficient to contain over tnree 
days’ supply, being 66 ft. x 99 ft. x 10 ft. The 
expense of watering the streets by hydrants 
ami jets Mr. Henry calculates would be about 
£27 10s. per annum, allowing each jet to 
command an area of 2,200 square yards. His 
estimate for the works (including purchase of 
laud and distribution through the streets) is 
about £4,000. In concluding his report, fur¬ 
nished to the Town Commissioners in July, 
Mr. Henry says—“ My aim has been through¬ 
out to give the largest possible supply for 
the most advantageous outlay. In this re¬ 
port it must be borne in mind I have taken 
the water as it appeared to me ; but, before 
constructing any reservoir, I would advise an 
analysis to be made, if it has not been done 
already, which will enable the Commissioners 
to arrive at a fair conclusion as regards the 
quality of the water.” 

Enniskillen. —Enniskillen is to be pro¬ 
vided with a water supply. The Earl of 
Enniskillen, lord of the soil, has contributed 
£500. The town boundary is to be con¬ 
siderably extended, and gas supplied to the 
added portions. 


DUBLIN “ HAVEN,” AS DESCRIBED 
IN 1726. 

The following is extracted from a work 
entitled “ A Natural History of Ireland, by 
several hands,” published in 1726 by George 
Grierson at the Two Bibles in Essex-street 
in this city :— 

Dublin haven hath a bar in the mouth, 
upon which at high flood and spring tide 
there is fifteen and eighteen feet of water, but 
at the ebbe and nep tide but six. With an 
ordinary tide you cannot go to the key of 
Dublin with a ship that draws five feet of 
water, but with a spring tide you may go up 
with ships that draw seven and eight feet. 
Those that go deeper cannot go nearer Dublin 
than the Ringsend, a place three miles distant 
from the bar, and one from Dublin. This 
haven almost all over falleth dry with the 
ebbe, as well below Ringsend as above it, 
so as you may go dry foot round about the 
ships which lye at an anchor there, except in 
two places, one at the north side, half way 
betwixt Dublin and the bar, and the other 
at the south side not far from it. In these 
two little creeks (whereof the one is called 
the pool of Clantarf, and the other Poolbeg) it 
never falleth dry, but the ships which ride 
at an anchor remain ever afloat; because at 
low water you have nine or ten feet of water 
there. This haven, besides its shallowness, 
hath yet another great incommodity, that 
the ships have hardly any shelter there for 
any winds, not only such as come out of the 
sea, but also those which come off from the 
land, especially out of the south-west; so as 
with a great south west storm the ships run 
great hazards to be c arried away from their 
anchors, and driven into the sea; which 
more than once hath come to pass, and 
particularly in the beginning of November, 
An. 1637, when in one night ten or twelve 
barks had that misfortune befaln them, of the 
most part whereof never no news had been 
heard since. 
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FOOD ADULTERATION. 

Amongst the subjects discussed at the recent 
meeting of the Social Science Congress the 
one of most practical interest to the com¬ 
munity was the adulteration of food. This 
concerns all classes throughout the kingdom, 
but especially the poor; and it is strange 
that, while so much attention is properly 
bestowed upon other matters of sanitary im¬ 
portance, this has been so much neglected. 
We now and then, it is true, hear of proceed¬ 
ings being taken against some vendor of 
meat or milk, and we are then reminded that 
there is a public officer whose duty it is, when 
required to do so, to test the articles of food 
which are exposed for sale, and to report the 
fact if the ingredients be unsound. This, 
however, is hut skimming very lightly the 
surface of the evil, which is widespread and 
deep-seated. Mr. Bevan, the editor of the 
Food Journal , called the attention of the Con¬ 
gress to the defects of the system, and gave 
some rather startling suggestions as to the 
nature of the adulterations which are prac¬ 
tised. In the ruinous competition of trade 
unscrupulous dealers are tempted to cheapen 
the commodities which they sell by mixing 
with them ingredients of a disgusting and 
deleterious kind. Persons of limited means, 
to whom a small price seems the great desider - 
atum, and who are ignorant of the practices 
resorted to, buy the odious compound without 
suspicion, and so the health of the nation is 
undermined, and fraud encouraged by the 
ignorant confidence of the public and the 
apathy of the authorities. If the traders 
w ere obliged to disclose the component parts 
of the villainous stuff which they palm off 
upon their customers, the temptation of 
cheapness would fail, and the poorest person 
would turn away in loathing and indignation; 
He strongly advocates the necessity of not 
merely giving the fullest notice to the buyer, 
but exercising a strict surveillance over 
certain traders, and, in short, organizing a 
complete system for the detection and punish¬ 
ment of fraud. Adulteration enters into 
every article of daily food, and under the 
loose and desultory system—if, indeed, it can 
be called a system at all—which now prevails, 
the poor are absolutely without protection. 
He recommends that there should be formed 
a Food Department, under the control of the 
Privy Council, with a staff of inspectors, who 
should visit the various traders and analyse 
the ingredients of the articles which are 
offered for sale, and on the discovery of frau¬ 
dulent mixtures subject the vendor to a 
stringent code of penalties, consisting of 
fines, exposure of the offender by public 
notice inserted in the newspapers at his ex¬ 
pense, and, if those punishments did not 
deter him from repeating the offence, im¬ 
prisonment for a month, with hard labour. 
Such a code may be thought severe, but the 
evil is so serious that stern measures of re¬ 
pression are required, and public health and 
morals demand the infliction of exemplary 
penalties. 


A TRADES’ HALL FOR DUBLIN. 

The usual weekly meeting of the council of 
the United Trades’ Association was held on 
Monday evening, in the boardroom,Mechanics’ 
Institute, Lower Abbey-street. Mr. George 
Clare, president, took the chair at nine 
o’clock. Mr. P. J. Shanley said it afforded 
him much pleasure to renew an important 
subject which was mooted by him when 
president of the association some six years 
since, and which had subsequently received 
the anxious and earnest attention of the 
officers and council, namely—a trades’ hall. 
No greater want could be felt than that of 
sufficient accommodation for trades’ meetings 
and friendly society purposes in Dublin; and 
the result was that, with a few exceptions, 
the various large and important trades and 
friendly societies were buffeted about, subject 
to the whim and caprice of landlords who 
on any quarterly or weekly night, might 
summarily eject them. It was a calumny on 
the working classes to say that they pre¬ 
ferred meeting in public houses ;—necessity 


drove them to the place where sufficient 
accommodation could be had for their 
meetings. He asserted, without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, that, for a beginning, a central 
hall, where suitable committee rooms, reading 
rooms, lecture rooms, bath and refreshment 
rooms were provided, would be hailed with 
satisfaction. He begged to move, “ That a 
committee be appointed from this council to 
draw up a draft report as to the best means 
of erecting a public hall in Dublin for trades’ 
and friendly society purposes, and that such 
committee present their report within one 
month from this time, with a view of bringing 
the matter before the general meeting of the 
association about to be held.” Mr. William 
Browne seconded the resolution. The resolu¬ 
tion was carried, and a committee appointed. 


THE BLACKSTAFF. 

DEDICATED (WITHOUT PERMISSION) TO THE BELFA8T 
TOWN COUNCIL. 

Thou filthy Stygian brook. 

Flowing on to a filthy sea, 

I can no longer 1)1(16 the look, 

Nor stand the smell of thee. 

Like the stream of the Pagan dead 
You wriggle, and stink, and flow; 

** Faeilis dtteentut oreme," said 
Old Virgil long ago. 

And east and south and north, 

Wherever a zephyr blows, 

Your horrible stench comes sailing forth 
To my sinful suffering nose. 

You are neither black nor brown, 

You are neither green nor gray; 

0 river of hell! In a Christian town 
Plague-spreading night and day! 

0 mixture of cats and dogs, 

And mill dregs tumbled In, 

And hens defunct and measledhogs, 

And Immature waifs of sin! 

By hovel and poor man's cot 
You wind with your fetid breath; 

And your waters, factory-fed and hot, 

Are the breeding den of death. 

And the men who have made yon so, 

To the rich man’s suburbs flee; 

And build their homes where the breezes blow. 
And the air is fresh and free. 

And they hare their evening pranks^ 

And make their music play; 

But the poor who dwell by the river’s banks, 

Alas! have the piper to pay. 

For “ the sinew and bone” of the town 
Are dying like dogs in a ditch— 

In their huddled homes are smitten down 
By the griping greed of the rich. 

Who have poisoned the stream for wealth, 

They have made It reek for pay: 

I ween they are bound to see to the health 
Of the suffering town to-day. 

The men who have made the slime, 

That Is sickening me and yon, 

Are bound to pay for the brick and lime 
That will bury it out of view. 

By brook and fountain spout, 

Where God’s own sunbeams shine, 

The man whose flax has sickened the trout 
Is the man who pays the fine. 

And here, in the huddled town, 

The men whose factories pour 
Their reeking waters seaward down 
Are the men who should bridge them o'er. 

Oh! owner of wheel and screw, 

That whistle and whirr and spin. 

Are rivers made for nought but yon 
To tumble your hot filth In ? {>■ '. 

Shall fishes be kept by a grasp 
That knows not low nor high? 

And shall Christian men be left to gasp, 

Plague emit, and sicken and die f 

Oh! cholera, fierce and grim! 

O’er the east wind fell and fleet. 

I hear the wings of your cherubim. 

And the tread of your blighting feet. 

Nay, pity, and pass and spare 
The houses of the suffering poor, 

But stop and make your ghastly lair 
At the great mill-owner’s door. 

I do not wish him killed, 

But scared for a week or two, 

And bottles of doctors' medicine spilled 
On him as well as the poor. 

And soon they will bridge the drains, 

And roof the fetid air, 

When it smites some big Town Councillor's 
“ weans.” 

Or his Majesty the Mayor! 

Then strike a tax, per poll. 

On the owner of wheel and loom, 

And the stream no more shall reek and roll 
Like the sluggish wave of Doom. 

With a Doctor for our Mayor, 

And surgeons in every street 
We yet contrive to poison the air 
Which God had made so sweet 

0 pious and dirty race, 

Whose sewers with filth run broad, 

Bridge o’er yonr drains, and chatter lees 
About sickness sent from God! 

J. L. R., in Northern Whig. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Monster Fly-whkki —Thera arrived at West 
Hartlepool, on Tuesday afternoon, a monster fly¬ 
wheel, intended for the rolling milU of Messrs. 
Richardson and Sons. This gigantic piece of casting 
was executed at the Norton Ironworks, near Stockton, 
by Messrs. Barrett and Co. It measures 22 4 ft. in 
diameter, and 17 in. by 13 in. thickness of rim, and 
weighs 25 tons 5 cwt In order to transfer it to 
West Hartlepool (a thing impossible to attempt on 
the railway), a special carriage, weighing 7 tons, had 
to be built for its conveyance, besides some chains, 
of abont four tons, were employed, making with the 
wheel, a total of 37 tons; and to move this no less 
than 32 horses were used. Although th6 distance was 
about eleven miles, it occupied nearly three days in 
coming. This arose from the steepness of the road, 
and from the fact that a cottage had to be pulled down, 
and a toll gate removed on the line of route to allow 
it to pass. 

A Parisian hotel-keeper has published the following 
announcement:—“To English travellers desirous of 
assisting at the siege of Paris, comfortable apartments 
can be provided, completely sheltered from shells.” 

Belfast Government School of Art. —All 
the arrangements for the new School of Art in Belfast 
are progressing rapidly. A portion of the north wing 
of the Royal Academical Institution is being fitted up 
under the new school-master. The school is to con¬ 
tain a sculpture gallery, and a library of valuable 
works on art. The students will be entitled to com¬ 
pete for scholarships, &c. 

A Memorial Fountain in Wexford. —Mrs. 
Danbury, daughter of the late General Browne, of 
Carrigbyrne, proposes to erect at her own expense a 
public fountain to the memory of her lamented father 
in the town of Wexford, if the corporation would 
grant her a site. On the matter being laid before the 
Council, they nnamiously accepted the kind offer of 
Mrs. Danbury, and promised to give the most eligible 
site in the town for the purpose. General Browne 
served under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and previous to 
his death erected a handsome obelisk to his memory 
of Sir Ralph on Carrigbyrne Hill. 

The author of u Legendary Fictions of the Irish 
Celts” has a new work on an equally promising 
subject, in the press. Mr. Kennedy names bis forth¬ 
coming volume “ The Fireside Stories of Ireland." 

Whitworth Scholarships for 1870.—The 
award of the ten Whitworth Scholarships of £100 each 
for the year 1870, has just been made to the nnder- 
mentioned candidates. I o those examined asstudenrs 
—William Garnett. 19 years of age, student, London ; 
James Taylor, 21 years of age, mechanic, Oldham; J. 
A. Griffiths, 22 years of age, engineer student, Mid¬ 
dleton; H. W. M‘Cann, 17 years of age, student, 
Liverpool; J. Perry, 20 years of age, engineer, Belfast. 
To those examined as workmen—Edward Tomkins, 
24 years of age, engineer and draughtsman, Man¬ 
chester ; Frank Salter, 22 years of age, mechanical 
engineer, Leamington; William S. Hall, 25 years of 
age, engineering draughtsman, Nottingham; Henry 
Dyer, 21 years of age, mechanical engineer, Glasgow. 

A novelty in photographs is promised ns, pictures 
visible only in the dark—portraits that most be taken 
into the coal cellar to be admired. There are certain 
compounds of phosphorus which, after a short expo¬ 
sure to light, retain a certain amount of luminosity 
for days and even weeks afterwards. The image 
from the photographer's lens is allewed to fall upon a 
plate covered with one of these preparations; the 
light excites the surface to phosphorescence where- 
ever it falls; the shadows of the image produce no 
effect When the plate is removed from the camera 
and brought to the light nothing is visible upon it; 
but if carried into utter darkness the picture developes 
itself with au unearthly glow, as if it had been 
drown with the point of a lucifer match. Curious; 
bat cut bono ? 
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Technical Education 
and the Workman . 

5 ST now the subject of 
Technical Education 
is fairly before the 
country, and it rests 
with the friends of the working 
classes and the people in general 
to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity, and take action thereon. 
The new Education Act gives 
facilities to all who are interested, 
to provide means for the future 
education of our children, whether 
intended for industrial employ¬ 
ments or for more ambitious, 
though not more useful, professions. The 
education of our future workmen to that 
standard which will render it impossible for 
them to be either incompetent or unskilled, 
except through radical personal vices or 
faults, is of the utmost importance to the 
well-being of society. To the artizans of the 
building trades a technical knowledge of the 
principles of their different forms of labour 
is most indispensable. The theory and 
practice of construction, the strength of 
materials, the qualities of various woods— 
their applicability to the purposes intended, 
their strain-thrust bearing powers in diffe¬ 
rent situations,—a proper knowledge of all 
these matters are absolutely necessary both 
to the mechanic and building employer alike. 
Yet how many of our building journeymen 
workmen can he found in the workshop with 
this knowledge? Very few, indeed. Until 
every carpenter, mason, plasterer, painter, 
stone-carver, bricklayer, and other regular 
operative engaged in building knows more 
of his business than his present foreman, he 
cannot be said to be making more than a 
slow approach to the standard of practical 
information which is required of him. Every 
workman engaged in building should be able 
to act as a foreman if required. No foreman 
can be considered a competent one that does 
not thoroughly understand all architects’ 
plans and drawings, and be able to make 
from them working drawings to scale. He 
should be able to draw and laydown plans of 
alterations himself if needed, and he should 
have a good knowledge of geometry, and 
know how to apply it correctly in the carry¬ 
ing out of the work he has to superintend 
or perform. But what is necessary for the 
foreman to absolutely know, is also as abso¬ 
lutely necessary on the part of every workman 
in the workshop, at the bench, or in the 
building, when left to himself, if the case 
happens. 

Architecture will never assume its proper 
elevation or dignity as an art or a profession 
until every building workman has a technical 
and, in consequence, a scientific education 
commensurate with the pursuit of that trade 
which he follows, and which has its founda¬ 
tion in science, which makes it an art. Art 
involves workmanship, and perfect workman¬ 
ship is based on science—science unerring 
fmd demonstrable. Our workmen, unfortu¬ 


nately, and not from causes of their own, 
have, with but few exceptions, been poorly 
educated. A primary or elementary educa¬ 
tion many of them had, but it went a short 
way, indeed, in making them practical work¬ 
men. Long practice and experience had to 
compensate for the want of technical know¬ 
ledge, and the power to apply it in enabling 
them to overcome a difficulty when it pre¬ 
sented itself. 

Badly executed work reflects discredit both 
on the employer and workman, and seriously 
reacts to the injury of the architect. The 
most pleasing design and “ thought out ” con¬ 
struction in detail is certain to suffer in the 
hands of workmen who are obliged to work 
by rule of thumb, and who are unable to see 
with an educated eye the defects that are 
sure to grow and assume shape under hands 
that merely perform service according to like 
fashion and example. The workman who 
can only work in the same rat that his 
comrade has worked before him, and is so 
susceptible of an offence when directed in a 
better manner by better judges than himself 
—such a man is behind the time. Every 
workman ought to be willing to improve his 
knowledge, and equally willing to avail him¬ 
self of the most correct, easy, and practical 
method for performing his work. Time, 
labour, material, and money, as a conse¬ 
quence, are saved by having a technical and 
practical knowledge of one’s trade. Disgrace 
and want of employment jis the necessary 
sequence of incompetency. 

Every workman who possesses a spark of 
honest pride would shudder at the thought 
of being considered a “ botch,” and yet how 
many botches, pure and unadulterated, are 
not in our midst ? There is scarcely one 
workman, however—though he may be con¬ 
scious that he is not a first-rate mechanic, 
compared with others,—can bring himself to 
believe that he is an unmistakable and patent 
botch. Perhaps it is by a wise provision of 
Providence that a real “ botch ” never can 
bring the hated epithet home to himself. 
We fear if “botches” were certain of the 
bond, fides , there would be more suicides in 
the world; and however calamitous might be 
the result, it is quite certain that a public 
benefit would accrue. The death of a botch 
no more than the death of a sinner is to be 
desired, whatever the good ; better that both 
should live and repent. 

When compulsory education has made 
headway in these countries, and when another 
generation of workmen have grown up to 
men’s estate, then it will be time to bring 
the incompetent operative to judgment. In 
twenty-five years hence, when we may sup¬ 
pose technical education amongst our work¬ 
men will have developed itself, and will 
receive its due and direct application, good 
results ought to be apparent. Better, more 
intelligent, more skilled, and general gifted 
and handed workmen may be expected to be 
spread over the three kingdoms. As a natural 
result, a more intellectual as well as practical 
race of builders and employers of labour will 
spring up. Strange as it may seem, the 
influence of bad and inferior foremen has 
been altogether overlooked. In not a few 
of our building workshops at present, bad 
foremen exercise a most evil sway, to the 
injury of their employers and fellow work¬ 
men. A bad system prevails in many places, 
where incompetency is favoured and protected 
for a petty advantage, and competency is 
looked upon with disfavour, and marked for 
cowardly annoyance. 


An ignorant overseer, manager, or foreman 
always is in dread that he will be supplanted 
if a more skilled and intelligent workman is 
in the Bame employ as himself; he therefore 
manages to keep a class of workmen under 
him on a par with himself, or so attuned to 
his wishes, as to become dependent on him, 
instead if being dependent on their own 
capacity for their employment. This rotten 
system ought to be shamed out, or rather 
stamped out of trade; and it behoves all 
honest employers of skilled labour, that they 
should know their men, and not be exactly 
dependent on the ipte dixit of any self-in¬ 
terested foreman for their character or abili¬ 
ties. When every workman in the workshop 
or building is on a par in the matter of ability, 
or near it, there will he less underhand work 
practised to the injury of a brother man. 
Technical knowledge will be the great aux¬ 
iliary for filling our workshops with a better 
class of artificers, and it will cut the ground 
from under the feet of pompous shallowness 
in power and authority, and bring it to its 
proper level by a deserved dismissal. 

Our sympathies are with the skilled and 
industrious workmen, but anything we have 
written or may write, will be as it has been, 
impartial to both interests, the employer and 
the workman. We deisre to see a better class 
and much larger one of skilled operatives 
in our workshops, and a more considerate 
and enlightened body of employers. We care 
not to adduce exceptions, for our object is, 
the public and national welfare, and not a 
narrow object which could be made pass 
muster through a particular groove. Educa¬ 
tion is no longer a monopoly; the mechanic’s 
child as well as the minister’s may soon 
march to school together, though their road 
in after life may diverge; the poor man’s 
child as well as the peer’s will in future have 
knowledge within his grasp—in fact, the for¬ 
mer wiU have it thrust upon him, so to speak. 
If the State does the duty that is marked out 
for it, and if public boards rigidly perform 
theirs, fathers and mothers will no longer be 
branded with the disgrace of having ignorant 
children. Industrial employment will be 
pursued with profit, and will possess that 
dignity that by right attaches to them, to the 
honour of the workman. 


THE “ ROYAL” HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 

This Association held its October meeting 
on Wednesday, 5th inst., at Butler House, 
Kilkenny, 

J. H. Bracken, Esq., C.I., in the chair. 
The following were elected as members:— 
J. O’Meara, Esq., Parsonstown; Miss H. 
Darley, Dublin ; Mr. R. Grant, Edinburgh; 
Rev. D. Mulcahy, R.C.C., Dublin; William 

R. Jackson, Esq., Newtownards; Edmond F. 
Browne, Esq., Enniskillen; Henry J. Stokes, 
Esq., Negatapam, Madras; Rev. A. Cameron, 
Glasgow; W. A. Day, Esq., London; R. J. 
Roche, Esq., Adamstown; Ralph Hinks Lett, 
Esq., Enniscorthy ; Patrick O’Rourke, Esq., 
M.D., Enniscorthy; E. J. Purcell, Esq., New 
Ross ; Rev. J. S. Cooper, Enniscorthy; Rev. 

S. Donovan, Horetown; Very Rev. P. D. 
O’Regan, P.P., V.G., Kanturk; Rev. James 
O’Sullivan, P.P., Blackrock, Cork; E. S. 
Robertson, Esq., A.B., Bengal Civil Service; 
J. G. MacCarthy, St. Luke’s, Cork. James 
B. Farrell, Esq., C.E., Wexford, was elected 
to a Fellowship, on paying the fees. 

The following suggestion from Mr. W. A. 
Mahony, hon. local secretary for the Ennis¬ 
corthy district, was brought under the con¬ 
sideration of the meeting:— 

“ As regards promoting the objects of the associ¬ 
ation, I would suggest the following:—That neatly- 
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engraved or printed can’s about 14 in. by 12 in. 
with perhaps a view of Monasterboice or Clonmac- 
noise, be struck off, staling the names of the associ¬ 
ation, its officers, objects, and general utility, with 
the terras of subscription, &c., and at foot a space 
left blank for the name of the local hon. secretary 
and the town where he may reside, to whom appli¬ 
cation to be admitted to membership may be made. 
On each hon. secretary being supplied with a number 
of such cards, he could have them placed in rending- 
rooms, young men's associations, mechanics' institutes, 
&c., and we will thus bring before every large body 
ths name and objects of our association, and create in 
the minds of many a desire to serve a society which 
should be widely estimated by all who take an interest 
in the history aud antiquities of Ireland. I would 
also suggest that a list of the members of the associ¬ 
ation should be supplied to the bon. secretaries, who 
could thus at once perceive who were not members, 
and bring before them the advantages of the associ¬ 
ation.” 

Mr. Mahony’s suggestion received the ap¬ 
probation of the meeting, and the arrange¬ 
ments for carrying it out were left to the 
hon. secretaries. 

The secretary called attention to the appeal 
of Sir William R. Wilde, through the press, 
for subscriptions towards a fund to prevent 
further desecration at Roscommon Abbey, 
and to repair that interesting ruin and the 
O’Conor Tomb ; as also to the movement of 
the Rev. R. Richey, Ardmore, to rebuild, by 
subscription, the conical portion of the sum¬ 
mit of Ardmore Tower—at present in a very 
perilous state,—using the original stone for 
the purpose. Both were heartily approved of 
by the meeting, as the restorations proposed 
were in safe hands with the two gentlemen 
named. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

A number of books, chiefly the publications 
of kindred societies, presented to the library, 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. David Bermingham, Roscrea, presented 
to the museum a very fine hatchet-shaped 
bronze celt; also a tradesman’s penny token, 
being that struck by “ Walt. Brice in Corn- 
market, Dublin.” 

Mr. Love, Annaghs Castle, Co. Tipperary, 
presented a gun-money shilling of James II., 
found in the old castle there ; and the chair¬ 
man, on the part of sab-constable Grady, 
presented a gun-moncy sixpence of James II., 
found there. 

Mr. Ernest H. Good presented a series of 
beautifully-executed photographs of crom- 
leacs in the Co. Waterford, accompanied by 
descriptive particulars. 

Mr. B. Scott presented a copy of Finn's 
Leinster Journal of Wednesday, 17th Septem¬ 
ber, 1794. 

Mr. J. O’Reilly, jun., presented a copy of 
the (London) Times of Wednesday, 14th 
August, 1793—then a very small sheet, of 
four columns on each page; it contained a 
report of the trial at Kilkenny Assizes of the 
persons charged with the murder of Mrs. 
Wilson, at Mooneenroe, near Castlecomer, in 
the anti-Militia Act riots of the Colliers. 

Mr. A. G. ’Geoghegan presented a drawing 
and impression of a curious bronze signet- 
ring, found in sand-hills at Mulloghdue, Co. 
Donegal. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION. 

Mr. T. Alderdice, Belfast, transmitted a 
drawing, with descriptive particulars, of a 
tomb, composed of sandstone, in the church¬ 
yard of Ballynosagart, Co. Tyrone. Beneath 
a coat of arms was the following inscription:— 
Here under is interred 

THE BODY OF MISTRESS 
Mary Graham late ye 
wife of Henry Harve 
OF TOLLYGL188 GENTLE¬ 
MAN WHO DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE THE 27 DAY OF MARCH 
ANNO DOM MDCIX AND 
IN THE 137 YEAR OF HER AGE. 

The family of Harvey formerly held the large 
property now in the possession of Sir John 
Stewart, Bart., Ballygawley House; but of 
the lady here commemorated the only thing 
remarkable was the extreme old age to which 
she appears to have lived. 


ANCIENT TIMBER STRUCTURES. 

Mr. Robertson, hon. curator of the museum, 
reported the safe arrival of a quantity of 
curious pieces of ancient timber—oak and 
deal—which had formed a framed structure 
in the crannoge in Ballydoolagh Lough, anl 
was presented by the Earl of Enniskillen. 
One of the ancient querns found in the cran¬ 
noge had also been forwarded by his lordship. 

Mr. Kyran Molloy, Clonmacnoise, wrote to 
inform the association of the discovery, at 
about a quarter of a mile south-east of the 
Seven Churches, in the direction of Lough 
Fenlough, of an ancient timber structure, 
over which there was 4 ft. of solid bog. It 
seemed to form a kind of framed passage, 
extending a distance of eight or ten perches, 
perhaps more, composed of side beams 25 ft. 
long, with a mortice at every 4 ft. 6 in., and 
a joist of 3 ft. 6 in. to support the floor. At 
every mortice there was a stake of about 5 ft. 
long, with a pointed end. He had taken 
steps to have all the timber preserved till it 
could be seen and reported on to the society 
by Mr. Graves or some one competent to de¬ 
cide as to its original design and object; and 
he promised to keep a close look out for any 
further discovery in connexion with it. 

Mr. Watters, Town Clerk, brought under 
the notice of the members several valuable 
historical documents from the municipal 
archives at present in his custody. 

Mr. Prim pointed out the great general 
interest of the documents brought under the 
cognizance of the society now and at last 
meeting by Mr. Watters, but remarked that, 
in particular, the papers having reference to 
the Desmond Family were brought to light 
most timouslv at this moment. Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, Croghane House, and his brother, 
Mr. A. Fitzgibbon, of London, were most 
liberally paying all the expense of the pub¬ 
lishing in the association’s “Journal” of a 
Memoir of the Earls of Desmond (from which 
great house the Fitzgibbon family had 
branched), with suitable illustrations, under 
the editorship of the Rev. James Graves. 
The documents now brought forward by Mr. 
Watters, and by means of which the family 
history at a most interesting period was eluci¬ 
dated in a most interesting way, would prove 
very gratifying to the Messrs. Fitzgibbon and 
Mr. Graves. 

Amongst the other papers brought before 
the meeting were— 

“ The Drumgay Crannogs ” (second notice) 
—by Mr. W. F. Wakeman, Enniskillen. 

“ The Age of the Stone and Bronze Anti¬ 
quities found in the River Shannon, as bear¬ 
ing on the Antiquity of Man in Ireland ”—by 
Mr. J. Long, C.E. 

“ The Precious Metals and Ancient Mining 
in Ireland ”—by Mr. R. R. Brash, M.R.I.A., 
Cork. 

The usual general vote of thanks to donors 
and contributors having passed, the chairman 
declared the meeting adjourned till the first 
Wednesday in January. 


THE NEWRY WATER SUPPLY.* 

In this pamphlet Mr. Bower gives a resunU 
of what has taken place, with respect to the 
proposed supply of water to the Town of 
Newry, since his professional assistance was 
sought at the close of last year, and as to his 
subsequent treatment by the contending 
parties. As his apology for coming thus before 
the public, he says :— 

“ The question may be Asked why 1 have thought 
proper to expend time and money in this publica¬ 
tion ? My answer is, that I have been forced to do 
*o by statements, publicly made, by one or more of 
the Commissioners of Newry ; by things done officially 
by some of them or by their officers, and by action 
taken by the body of Commissioners, or their 
majority, in the matter of the supply of the town 
with water; on which subject, when the town was 
threatened to be saddled with a bad and costly 

• “ Reports and Observations on the subject of a Supply of 
Water to the Town and Borough of Newry. By John Bower, 
M. Inst C.E.” Pp 113. DubUu • Forsters, Printers, Crow 
street. 


scheme, they voluntarily—and in the most business¬ 
like manner—sought and obtained my professional 
assistance, which, having obtained, they endorsed 
and relied on it till the enemy was * driven from their 
gates;’ hut soon afterwa ds (without an atom of 
reason given by which anv intelligent mind shonld be 
influenced) took up another scheme, which is com¬ 
paratively worthless.” 

Mr. Bower proceeds to give such engineer¬ 
ing reports, opinions, and facts as were at 
his disposal, and which were necessary to 
show the peculiar position in which he was 
subsequently placed, both professionally and 
otherwise. After having in company with Mr. 
B. B. Murray, “ Town and County Surveyor.” 
examined the various sourees of water and 
sites of reservoirs for the supply of water to 
the town, a joint report is furnished to the 
Town Commissioners, and approved of by 
them. At the request of the Chairman of 
the Water Committee, Mr. Bower visited 
Newry shortly afterwards, and having met 
the committee, 

44 Conducted them to the Glen Head, and, standing 
on the site of the embankment necessary to be con¬ 
structed so as to form the resorvoir, 1 described to them 
the nature of the works neces-ary to be executed for 
the purpose, when they expressed their unanimous 
satisfaction and approval of the site, declaring it to be 
admirable beyond comparison. If there was any 
dissentient opinion, or any individual retention of any 
other view, there was no audible utterance; I was 
of course well pleased with the result, but rather 
surprised to find that there were some of the Com¬ 
mittee who (like Mr. Murray) had never been on the 
edge of the natural basin until 1 brought them there, 
—a basin scooped out by the hand of the Creator, 
almost within a stone throw of the town, and with 
an ample supply of the purest water provided for 
their use.” 

Mr. Bower prints several reports, petitions, 
opinions, reasons, &c., and criticises each as 
it passes. 

We make room for a report of Mr. F. A. 
Doyle, C.E., Kingstown. In noticing the 
“ Glen Head Scheme,” this gentleman states: 

“ The rain basin, as regards both the quantity and 
quality of its water, cannot be questioned—the site 
of the reservoir at Glenhead is admirably chosen, at 
an elevation of 250 feet over sea level, is situate 
westward within oue statute mile of the centre of the 
town, and not a quarter of a mile from the borough 
boundary. This »ituation, for both storage and ser¬ 
vice distribution, is highly favourable. The natural 
configuration of the ground is also peculiarly well 
adapted for a reservoir—narrow gorge of not more 
than 200 feet in top width, requiring an embankment 
of only 20 feet high to impound (within an area of 13 
acres) a supply of water equal to 80 days' consump¬ 
tion of the whole popul ition. All the requisite works 
would be of the very simplest character, the materials 
for couatruction close at hand, and the natural ravine 
carrying * The Glen Stream * below, affording a steep 
and rapid channel of escape for the surplus and im¬ 
pure water from the waste weir and storm channels. 

44 From the analysis by Profe.**or Hodg-s, it is 
certain that the Lower Glen Head Rain Baain does 
not require to be supplemented by ‘ The South 
Mountain.' or * East ’ or 4 Weat * mountain Rain 
Basins; and perfect reliance may be placed on the 
natural supply now flowing through the site of the 
reservoir. I, therefore, confidently and must strongly 
recommend 4 The Glen Head’ site, as fulfilling all 
the essential conditions of a reservoir for a town supplv. 
Thus, it has been written by a celebrated hydraulic 
engineer:— 4 The efficiency of any water supply is 
in direct proportion to the quantity of water stored, 
with a sufficient head, and as near as possible to the 
centre of distribution.' 

u 1 have carefully examined Mr. Bower's estimate 
of the cost of its construction, and from my own know¬ 
ledge of the prices at which similar works have b un 
executed in this country. 1 have no doubt of its being 
quite sufficient for the purpose.” 

Mr. Bower offers to guarantee the carrying 
out of this scheme for the snm of £12.250, in¬ 
cluding all engineering and superintendence. 
The whole subject has been, we learn, re¬ 
ferred to Mr. Hawkesley, C.E.; his recom¬ 
mendation should be carried out. 

The typography of this pamphlet (even 
supposing it was only intended for “ private 
circulation ” by the author) is not very 
creditable to the printers. 

Two large lithographed sheets accompany 
it, and exhibit the several schemes sug¬ 
gested. 
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INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIPS AND 
CO-OPERATION. 

In the Economy and Trade Department of 
the Social Science Congress held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, several interesting papers 
were read on Industrial Partnerships and 
Co-operation among Workmen. We give 
below an extract from an address by Mr. 
Rupert A. Kettle on the subject. We may 
mention here that Mr. Rupert Kettle has long 
been favourably known as a mediator in trade 
disputes between employers and workmen; 
and he has been often appealed to on an 
arbitration by workmen, who have perfect 
reliance on his rectitude and fairness, and 
who have always abided by his decisions. 

Mr. Kettle was bom in 1817; was called to 
the bar in 1845 ; has been a justice of peace 
and a deputy lieutenant for the counties of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Merioneth. In 
1859 Mr. Kettle was appointed county court 
judge of circuit, and has sat in courts held at 
Kidderminster, Dudley, Droitwich, Sedbury, 
Evesham, Tenbury, Bromsgrove, Upton, Per- 
shore, and Worcester. The selection could 
not have been a better one than that which 
placed him as chairman in the Economy and 
Trade Department of Section B. 

The extratj which we give from Mr. Kettle’s 
address saves us the necessity of entering at 
present into the subject. Industrial partner¬ 
ships have been more or less a success in 
England and on the continent, when honestly 
carried out. It is strange that in the Irish 
metropolis or throughout Ireland scarcely any 
attempt has been made by workmen on their 
own account to test the system of co-operation. 
In London and Paris, the piano makers, organ 
builders, cabinet makers,and even the building 
operatives in globo , have formed themselves 
into partnerships for executing orders and 
contracts. Every man sunk his little capital 
or skilled labour, and was contented for the 
time to take his dividend from the profits, 
however small they might be ; and instances 
are many where but fifty pounds were known 
to be in hand at first, the capital increased in 
a short time to thousands. Whether work¬ 
men associated in a body and parted with 
their skill to the highest bidder or for the 
highest wage* they could get, or co-operated 
by a partnership and became contractors, 
they were honestly and legally doing what 
they were entitled to do, presupposing they 
had no covert design to interfere with the 
free action of other employers of labour. It 
is no longer unlawful for men to combine to 
raise their wages, or raise themselves indi¬ 
vidually or collectively; but we shall now let 
Mr. Kettle speak:— 

Trades’ unions, formed after the repeal of the com¬ 
bination laws, were founded on the old basis of pro¬ 
tection, which everybody believed in at that time. 
They carried on a system of protection which kept 
people in a state of artificial bondage, instead of 
allowing them the free exercise of their own power, 
and the free development of their own wealth by 
association. All that, he trusted, had passed away 
now ; but still they could not wonder that men who 
had no power to combine their surplus capital for 
purposes of production, should have endeavoured to 
protect themselves by unions for purposes of resistance. 
Now, by the alteration of the partnership laws, men 
were permitted to associate together in various ways, 
and the results of discussions in that section showed 
that these things were exciting so much thought 
among working men that in the course of years they 
might be expected to avail themselves extensively of 
the opportunity which the Legislature had allowed. 
The position in which they stood at the commence¬ 
ment of their deliberations in that section was that 
the working men complained that wealth was 
unequally distributed with trades’ anions framed for 
the purpose of resistance, and desired to know whether 
there was not some other mode by which they could 
combine together in order to secure some more adequate 
share of their own industry applied in conjunction 
with the capital of their masters. And the first thing 
we should naturally turn our attention to would be 
that of partnerships of industry, which stood first on 
the paper. They had a most excellent paper on the 
subject, and the advantage of the presence of Mr. 
Head, who had tried it experimentally at the works 
in which be was a partner. But the difference 


between associations called industrial partnerships, co¬ 
operative societies, and ordinary partnerships is very 
distinctly marked. He would begin by dividing them 
into the purposes for which they were formed. They 
were formed either for the purpose of production or 
distribution. Associations for distribution were those 
under the name of co-operative associations, and were 
collateral to the main purpose before them when they 
framed the programme for that section. They were 
association of consumers for the purpose of coming to 
the producer direct, without the intervention of a 
middle-man. In the same way, he would suggest, 
other associations should take into their own hands 
the machinery of production. In spite of some dis¬ 
placement in the case of shopkeepers, no one contended 
that co-operative associations for distribution were 
not an unmixed good. He held that they were so,' 
economically as well as morally. Co-operation, for 
the purposes of production, of course had its limits, 
and these were narrower than the working men 
themselves supposed. He had now in his mind the 
plate locksmiths in his own town, whom he so much 
respected, and whose course be had watched with so 
much interest He had watched the struggle these 
poor men had gone through, and having them in his 
mind, he asserted that the working classes could never 
join together in productive associations, even on a 
small scale, until they had realised the system of 
credit banks, which bad been so successful in Germany 
—an application of the ordinary money-club system. 
If the working men could have confidence in each 
other, as the Germans have shown that working men 
ought to have, they would remove the difficulty in the 
way of men clubbing their means to set up productive 
workshops. They wanted capital and credit to do 
this. Capital was the unconsumed part of a man’s 
earnings which he laid by for productive purposes. 
On this credit could be obtained; and the two, 
combined with labour, could produce for purposes 
of distribution. And if, therefore, by industry, com¬ 
bined with prudence, men could raise one-third 
of the necessary capital for co-operative pro¬ 
duction capitalists would have sufficient confidence 
in the working men to lend them other two-thirds, as 
the German system had abundantly proved. With 
regard to industrial partnerships, he would not be dis¬ 
posed to class that of Messrs. Fox, Head, and Co. as 
a partnership. The workmen were not partners, but 
received wages, and a bonus, which was part of the 
wages. It might be called profit, or part of profit, 
but unless a working man had an interest in the capi¬ 
tal, he for one would not be disposed to classify it as 
profit. The plan of Messrs. Fox, Head and Co. had 
been tried among the type founders of Paris, and at 
several works in Rouen, in substantially the same 
form of bonus system, and, so long as benevolent em¬ 
ployers lived to conduct the operations, such arrange¬ 
ments had been found to answer very well, but they 
were always precarious, because they depended upon 
the good-will and good faith of those at the head of 
the establishment in conducting the business transac¬ 
tions between masters and employet , for the latter had 
no voice in the management, no control over the re¬ 
sults in which they were said to participate. The 
next form of partnerships were like the French and 
Belgian partnerships established under the Code 
Napoleon. They were now coming up in this country 
as industrial partnerships. They were organizations 
of capital and labour under which the owner of the 
capital took a certain interest, and the cost of 
management to himself absolutely, and then divided 
in proportions previously determined between himself 
and those who assisted him in the plan of capital and 
labour acting in combination. But there was another 
state of things which neither the one nor the other 
would meet Some works were very large, and the 
tendency was to economise labour by means of large 
works. There ranst be a maximum beyond which it 
was not economic to go. The eye would often rest 
on some gigantic concern which would at once strike 
one with the impossibility of working men establish¬ 
ing snch concerns by any combination of their means 
such as had been suggested. There large capitalists 
must deal independently of workmen, independently 
of all in their own business, and independently of 
those societies of the co-operative and industrial part¬ 
nerships referred to. There was another form of 
association—an organisation for the purpose of con¬ 
tract which the labouring classes might adopt He 
saw no reason why bricklayers should not organise 
themselves to take a sub-contract for the brick work 
of a building, masons in the same way for the stone 
work, and carpenters for the wood work Applying 
it to the industry of that neighbourhood, be saw no 
reason why there should not be such an organisation 
of labour as would enable the workmen to contract 
with those who purchased their labour. He was not, 
however, prepared to say how that coaid be carried 
out. If an arrangement could be made so that the 
master would have a complete guarantee for the 
performance of the contract, the arrangement would 
be much more beneficial to both parties. See wbat 
an advantage such a system would be to the work¬ 


man. Under the old hiring system, as he had said, 
the master took all the risk, and found full work 
for the journeyman for the whole year; but, 
under the new system, the man, having no such 
guarantee, took fully one-half of the risk. And it 
happened thus. There was no datum line on which 
the intrinsic value of labour could be determined. The 
modes of production changed so much from year to 
year, that it was impossible to say, with any approxi¬ 
mation to certainty, what such a lineshould be. The 
master only took so much of a man’s labour as he 
might require, and did not guarantee to employ him 
for any particular time or particular quantity. A 
man went into the employment of a master who had 
the mercantile part of it, made the bargains, and 
watched the market to do the best he could for him¬ 
self ; but, if the results of the master’s trading was that 
the mill was put ou short time, theu the man was left 
with his whole stock of labour, and the master called 
on him for four days’ labour instead of six. Thus he 
bore the risk under the modern system, but covered 
it by the insurance of demanding and obtaining higher 
wages, lu the business of a dealer in drugs, the profit 
was very large as compared with that of a dealer in 
sugar, because the latter was an article in snch con¬ 
stant demand that it did not involve the risk and cost 
of holding stock as in the case of drugs, the dealer 
in which was compelled to cover his extra risk by 
extra profit. In the same way, a workman being 
compelled to hold his stock of labour and keep it con¬ 
stantly on sale, whether it was wanted or not, was 
obliged to recoup himself through the medium of a 
higher rate of wages. This must be so unless some 
organisation could be devised by which money should 
be received iuto some common fund to afifuid an in¬ 
surance against this loss of work. And it was the 
duty of the master to see that justice was done 
to the working man in relation to this risk. He 
believed the best thing the man could do would 
be to be his own insurer, because he could do 
it cheaper. To enable working men to accumu¬ 
late capital they must practise industry, self denial, 
and frugality, in the same way as the men who are 
now rich did in their time: but even then having 
regard to the magnitude of commercial engagements 
in modern times, they coaid only hope to compass the 
small undertakings of co-operative work. For a 
system of greater magnitude they would have to rely 
on some such organisation as a joint-stock labour 
company, to deal with the capitalists purchasing their 
labour. So far they had arrived at a summary of 
the discussion on one important branch of social 
science referred to that section. What he had de¬ 
scribed could not be done at once, because it was im¬ 
possible to re-organise now the productive system of 
this country. The change must be gradual, and he 
could hardly hope to see it in his own lifetime. Dis¬ 
turbance of industry for a mere experiment is so 
perilous that he would not advise them to attempt it. 
It must be done tentatively, and under the conviction 
that if you made a mistake great domestic misery or 
starvation might be the result. The best mode of 
dealing with the present relation of parties, was to 
accept the state of things as we found it, and see that 
both avoided conflicts by thoroughly sifting bargains 
before entering into them. So far as these bargains 
might be matters of figures and estimate, they should 
be subjected to the best mode of examination that 
could be found; and it was the want of some adequate 
machinery for making basin ess arrangements between 
masters and men, founded on a correct knowledge, on 
both sides, of the materials on which calculations are 
based, that thesystem ofarbitration boards was adopted. 
He did not think such boards would have the power to 
raise or reduce wages any more than mere bargain¬ 
making in a market could permanently affect or reduce 
the prices of horses and sheep. Prices depended on 
considerations which could not be permanently affected 
by the ac» ion of bargain-makers. The working classes 
of this country, in common with their masters, neither 
fought for the spoliation of socialism nor the charity 
of philanthropy—all they desired was a fair field and 
no favour. Now they had a fair field by breaking off 
the last fetters of the law of contract. And they 
should now devise such an amendment of the law as 
to give further facilities to trade organisations on the 
bases of mutual help and mutual credit. Their re¬ 
commendation to the council would be on behalf of 
prompt practical legislation, and if this were done it 
would enable the working classes to combine their 
savings and credit in such a way that they could 
establish organisations of co-operation, and join with 
their own money in the operations of industrial 
partnerships. 


Water Supply for Waterford.— At the meet¬ 
ing of the Corporation, held on Tuesday (the Mayor 
in the chair), it was agreed to adopt Mr. Hawkesly’s 
report to provide a water supply from Knock&derry, 
at an estimated cost of £35,000. The law agent was 
directed to take the necessary steps to obtain a bill 
in the ensuing session of parliament 
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ROSCOMMON ABBEY AND O’CONOR’S 
TOMB. 

The following letter has been addressed to 
the editor of the local Messenger by Sir Wm. 

R. Wilde:— 

Dear Sir, —In thanking yon for your at¬ 
tention daring my recent visit to the assize 
town of my native county, allow me to offer 
a few observations on the deplorable state of 
the ruins of the Abbey. The interior of that 
venerable pile—filled with the graves of 
churchmen and chieftains, by whose patriot¬ 
ism and piety it was supported and endowed 
—is now a mass of rubbish, and the broken 
fragments of its beautifully-carved pillars, 
doors, and windows, are scattered about. It 
is open to the neighbouring cattle, whose 
chief resort is the site of the altar in the 
northern chapel, which has rendered the spot 
scarcely approachable. Details are unneces¬ 
sary ; the dilapidation is going on slowly but 
surely, and many portions would long since 
have crumbled to the earth but for the foster¬ 
ing arm of the giant ivy, that has delayed its 
faU. 

The present state of this structure is a 
disgrace to the Christian religion—a shameful 
national neglect, and to leave it longer so 
desecrated will show that, while Roscommon 
can liberally contribute towards patriotic 
funds, and even for the relief of foreign 
nations, its inhabitants allow this noble ruin 
to perish, and the veritable tomb of its royal 
founder, Felim, son of Cathal Crovederg 
O’Conor, to be polluted by filth and eventu¬ 
ally obliterated by the dtbris of the walls of 
the surrounding sanctuary. 

I rejoice to learn that you and others 
sympathise in these sentiments, and have 
already set on foot a subscription for the 
preservation of the Abbey, and that The 
O’Conor Don has liberally contributed to it. 
So he ought, and so ought every one of the 
name in Ireland, and, let me add, in America, 
for undoubtedly this tomb, besides being an 
historic monument of surpassing interest, 
and a beautiful work of the art of its period, 
was the last resting-place of one of the chief 
kings of Connaught. Surely the eloquence 
and influence of your justly-esteemed parish 
priest will not be wanting on behalf of this 
good work, especially in allaying public pre¬ 
judice in dealing with churches and grave¬ 
yards ; and I am sure your worthy County 
Surveyor would lend a nelping professional 
hand. I willingly place at your disposal 
whatever antiquarian and architectural know¬ 
ledge of such matters I may possess. 

We cannot now restore to its original pur¬ 
pose the noble Abbey of Roscommon, but we 
can arrest its further decay—render it decent 
to the sight, display its architectural features, 
and bring to light the tombs of its kings and 
the graves of its abbots, and those of the Ros¬ 
common families that were interred within 
its walls. We cannot do all this without 
money, but we can at least perform the fol¬ 
lowing works at once. Let a proper wall be 
built at the north-western side, from Mr. 
Kelly’s mausoleum to the angle of the build¬ 
ing in that direction; let an iron gate be put 
up at the western entrance (we can get one 
for a couple of pounds); cut down one or two 
of the old trees that are now threatening the 
destruction of the eastern gable ; lop off the 
straggling branches of ivy from the top of 
the walls, especially at the southern side. 
Let us at once clear out the site of the high 
altar, and restore the O’Oonor Tomb, and 
place round it the effigies of the Gallow- 
glasses, several of which have, I am aware, 
been removed from their original site years 
ago. I do not regret this latter circumstance, 
as I am sure they have been better preserved 
than if they had been left to the tender mercies 
of the “ gossoons” who played pitch and toss 
on the tomb, and had a cock shot at the noses 
of those effigies. The present holders of 
these and other sculptured stones will, I am 
sure* when the Abbey is in course of repair, 
be glad to assist in its preservation and re¬ 
paration. I possess several drawings and 
other materials which can be made use of for 
the intended purpose. Then, when the Abbey 


is properly cleared out, like that at Boyle, 
Cong, Rosserrily, &c., it will not shock the 
feelings of Saxon tourists, and may form a 
pleasant resort for your townsmen, who can 
contemplate with impunity the surrounding 
ruin, and picture to themselves the scene 
when the bishops and abbots of Connaught 
stood amidst the waving of censers and the 
perfume of incense before the brilliant lights 
on the high altar, to receive the long proces¬ 
sion of priests and monks, that, chaunting 
the solemn requiem for the dead, filled up the 
long aisle when the body of their king, carried 
by his mail-clad warriors, and followed by his 
clansmen and chieftains, was about to bo de¬ 
posited in that place of honour, which his 
country and his Church had assigned him, 
beside the sanctuary at which he had so oiten 
worshipped. 

I fear to prolong this letter by quoting 
from various authors as regards the state of 
the Abbey during the last fifty years, but 
will conclude by offering you for publication 
a few historic notices that may interest, and 
help, perhaps, to stimulate the patriotism of 
your readers. 

An Abbey of Regular Canons was founded 
at Roscommon by St. Colman, a disciple of 
St. Finian. He flourished a.d. 540. 

In 807 the Danes plundered and sacked 
this Abbey, where were subsequently interred 
several of the abbots of Clonmacnois. 

In 1123 a portion of the true cross was 
forwarded by the Pope to Ireland, and “ en¬ 
shrined at Roscommon byTurlough O’Conor 
so—as I have already shown in my book on 
Lough Corrib—that magnificent work of art, 
now in the Royal Irish Academy, and gene¬ 
rally known as the “ Cross of Cong,” was 
maae by O’Echain, the celebrated artificer, 
either at Roscommon or at Cloncraff (not far 
distant), of which latter place he was Com- 
harb. It was subsequently carried by the 
O’Duffys to the AuguBtinian Abbey of Cong, 
county Mayo. 

a.d. 1155.—At the death of Turlough the 
Great, monarch of Ireland, it is said, “ he 
largely augmented the estates of that house, 
ana directed the Host to be carried with great 
solemnity, attended by many of the clergy 
and other religious men throughout the 
kingdom, and then to be deposited in this 
Abbey, in a tabernacle prepared for it, of 
immense value.” 

1265.—“ Felim, son of Cathal Crovederg 
O’Conor, the defender and supporter of his 
own province, and of his friends on every 
side, the expeller and plunderer of his foes— 
a man full of hospitality, prowess, and re¬ 
nown,—the exalter of the clerical orders and 
men of science—a worthy materies of a king 
of Ireland, for his nobility, personal shape, 
heroism, wisdom, clemency, and truth,—died 
after the victory of extreme unction and 
penance in the Monastery of the Dominican 
Friars at Roscommon, which he himself had 
granted to God and that order.”— Annals of 
the Four Masters . 

1461.—“ Eadh Tirlough Oge O’Conor, joint 
king of Connaught, was interred here.” 

The Rev. Dr. O’Conor, when writing the 
memoirs of his grandfather, Charles of 
Belenagar, in 1797, says:—“ The steeple of 
the Abbey, of late undermined by a gentle¬ 
man who wished to procure materials for 
building a house, fell some two years ago 
and O’Donovan, writing in 1837, remarks 
upon the injury done to the Abbey and 
monument. 

1445.—“The Friary [of Roscommon] having 
gone to decay, Pope Eugene Y. granted a Bull, 
dated at Rome the third of the Nones of May 
this year, to encourage the faithful to con¬ 
tribute to its reparation.” 

To recite the entries from our voluminous 
annals both in manuscript and print connec¬ 
ted with the Abbey of Roscommon, and to 
recount the names of the various learned 
clerics who flourished in it, and the chiefs 
who were interred there, would, I think, be 
unnecessary; for if my fellow-countrymen 
will not believe their eyes, nor accept the 
foregoing, “ neither would they believe though 
one rose from the dead.” 

I do not know who owns the fee-simple of 


the Abbey of Roscommon, but I hope he will 
duly appreciate the honour afforded him of 
contributing to its clearing and preservation. 
Don’t let this good work remain another week 
without something being done towards these 
preparatory measures to which I have alluded. 
I will myself be happy to receive subscrip¬ 
tions in Dublin. 


SEWAGE UTILIZATION. 

At the Social Science Congress at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Mr. James Blackburn, of the Alder- 
shott Camp Farm, in considering the question, 
“ What is the best method of disposing of 
sewage and excreta ?” observed that the old 
ashpit system of collection, which necessi¬ 
tated the removal of same by horse and cart, 
has been condemned on sanitary grounds, 
involving as it did a great waste of manure. 
There are, however, a few plans based on the 
dry system of collection, of which Monle’s 
earth-closet has attracted the most attention; 
that also known as Evux’s is similar in prin¬ 
ciple, inasmuch as both use a dry material 
for absorbing the refuse which is afterwards 
used as manure; but these do not deal with 
other waste liquid matters, for wlfich a system 
of sewers would have to be provided, and 
their contents treated some way or other at 
the outfall. I think it may be presumed that 
water has long been decided on by sanitarians 
as providing the best means of bearing away 
all the refuse of our towns, which will have 
to be taken on to the land in some form or 
other. Filtration, chemical treatment, and 
irrigation have been tried with a view of ac¬ 
complishing this. By filtration the soil and 
suspended matters are easily separated; the 
same is done more perfectly by chemical 
treatment, lime or alum forming the chief 
ingredients by which precipitation of the 
suspended matters is brought about. That 
known as the lime process has been used at 
Leicester, Tottenham, Aldershott Gamp, &e., 
but has been abandoned. Compounds con¬ 
taining alum have been tried at Northampton, 
Stroud, and other places; also by the ABC 
Company at Leamington and Hastings; but 
it has been found, on careful investigation by 
the Rivers Commission, that they fail in re¬ 
moving the matters in solution, while the dry 
manure is of very inferior quality. Irriga¬ 
tion, which implies taking the sewage straight 
from the outfall to the land, holds out great 
hopes of success, both as regards utilizing 
the manure and preventing the pollution of 
our rivers; to do this with the least waste 
and offensiveness, the sewage should be 
delivered on to, and absorbed by, the soil 
in a fresh state before decomposition has 
commenced. The waste of this manure has 
been enormous, and must have correspond¬ 
ingly lessened the food-producing power of 
the country, and it really appears if we could 
have gone on pouring everything into our 
rivers with impunity, we should have done so 
to all eternity; but this evil may now be said 
to be gradually working its own cure. There 
is only one outlet for the world’s refuse, and 
that is vegetable production. No filter nor 
chemical or mechanical contrivance can com¬ 
pete with the soil as a medium for purifica¬ 
tion; it abstracts not only the suspended 
matters, but also those in solution, then re¬ 
taining them until appropriated by the plant, 
and this cleansing power is ever being re¬ 
newed by the plants, which are constantly 
withdrawing the deposited impurities and 
rebuilding them into vegetable structures. 
Water, besides having a value of its own, is 
au economical carrier, and efficient distribu¬ 
tor of manure, which in sewage is in a very 
fine state of division; it insures such a com¬ 
plete admixture with the soil as cannot be 
arrived at by any other means, and the effi¬ 
cacy of all manure depends to a great extent 
on its uniform diffusion. The water supply 
of towns varies from ^0 to 15 gallons per head 
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per day, and in many instances the sewers 
receive a large addition of subsoil drainage; 
this is a serious drawback on heavy soils, and 
also in those cases where pumping has to be 
resorted to. My agricultural experience in 
the use of sewage leads me to prefer a supply 
of 25 gallons a-head as the best measure of 
dilution, bearing in mind that it has to be 
applied through all seasons of the year; the 
less storm water that finds its way into the 
sewers the better, as the matters it may bring 
down are comparatively worthless. The 
amount of sewage that can be advantageously 
used on land depends a good deal on how 
near it approaches in texture to a sand or a 
clay, the former through the season requiring 
more than the latter, but taking an average 
medium soil, from 60 to 70 head of population 
per acre per annum may be necessary, so that 
a farm of from 100 to 120 acres will profitably 
consume the sewage of a town of 6,000 or 
7,000 inhabitants, amounting to 700 or 800 
tons a-day; but in sewage farming, more 
even than in ordinary agriculture, a maximum 
return from a given area is what should be 
aimed at, as the great means of reducing the 
heavy fixed charges, many of which remain 
constant, irrespective of the produce. The 
land, unless resting on a porous stratum, will 
have to be deeply drained, and all irregulari¬ 
ties in the surface which may interfere with 
the conducting of the sewage removed. 
Deep ploughing and subsoiling are then 
necessary, moving and aerating the ground 
to a depth of from 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. The 
better the quality of the land the less sewage 
it will require. The difference between good 
and bad land is never adequately represented 
by the difference in rent, especially in the 
case of sewage farming, where the quality of 
the soil tells not only on one crop in the year, 
but on four or five in the same time. The 
sewage at the delivery on the farm must be 
rid of its solid matter, and as much of that 
in suspension as possible, as the clearer it 
can be applied, especially to grass, the better. 
The solid matter thus separated I have found 
to be a very poor manure. In this state it 
may be conveyed over the farm by open or 
covered main carriers and further distributed 
on the land from small open channels, which, 
according to the configuration of the ground, 
will either be arranged on the catchwater 
system, or, when very flat, an artificial slope 
must be obtained by ploughing into ridge and 
furrow. The cost of levelling and laying out 
the land will vary from £10 to £20 an acre., 
Italian rye grass and green crops of all de¬ 
scriptions are the most successful to culti¬ 
vate ; the former is first-rate food for cows, 
and also for horses, at a later period of its 
growth when cut and consumed m the house. 
From fifty to seventy tons may be raised per 
acre through the season. Rhubarb, onions, 
French beans, and lettuces thrive luxuriantly 
under proper treatment. In winter the 
deeply-ploughed land and grass will take the 
sewage and retain its manorial matter until 
the season of growth commences. I think 
the addition of one or two mineral manures 
for certain crops will be found economical, 
and productive of good results. Sewage 
cannot be used advantageously on old grass 
land, or for growing corn, and the scarcity of 
green crops in this country renders their 
cultivation the most remunerative, either as 
food for man or for conversion into milk, 
butter, or meat. On a farm of 100 or 120 
acres there would be sixty acres under Italian 
rye grass, which, with a small amount of 
extraneous food, will keep 300 cows through 
the growing season, but in many places it is 
found profitable to sell the grass on the 
ground. As to the money value of sewage, 
chemists have estimated it at 8s. 4d. per 
head per annum, but in practice we have not 
yet approached this; the gross return has 
not been more than from 4s. to 5s. a head; 
but it must be remembered the whole system 
is completely in its infancy, and further ex¬ 
perience will bring with it considerable 
amendment. As examples of what is being 
done in England, I may mention the farms 
at Barking, Croydon, Norwood, Bedford, as j 
furnishing instances, out of some twenty or | 


thirty, of what is being done; also Mr. Hope’s 
farm, near Rumford, which from present ap¬ 
pearances promises to be a most important 
example. My own farm on the Government 
land at Aldershott is an instance of reclaim¬ 
ing land by sewage, and which is about the 
most barren soil in Great Britain; fair crops 
of grass, potatoes, and cabbages are grown on 
part of it, but its natural poverty makes ex¬ 
traordinary demands on the sewage. Look¬ 
ing at these farms as means of purification, 
they may be considered a success, as shown 
in the analysis of the effluent waters made 
by the Rivers Commission; their inquiry as 
to the effect of these farms on the health of 
a neighbourhood was equally satisfactory. 
The economic use of sewage is really a 
national question, bearing very materially on 
the food-producing power of the country, not 
merely from the utilizing of the sewage it¬ 
self, but also indirectly by manure produced 
from the consumption of so large an addition 
of green food, where its application to the 
land becomes general. 


LONG RAILWAY JOURNEYS. 

It is very questionable whether the American 
system would answer for us, although it might 
possibly do so on the Continent. The cause 
of the French having followed oul’ example 
in this particular is readily accounted for 
from the circumstance that all their lines 
were but copies on a very slightly modified 
scale of our own. They were most of them laid 
out by English engineers, and constructed by 
English contractors, so that it would have 
been little short of a miracle had they done 
otherwise than partaken of our defects. How¬ 
ever well adapted a particular class or plan 
of carriage may be for a line which runs for a 
distance of three thousand miles, and unites 
the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific, it needs 
but little common sense to divine that a pre¬ 
cisely identical arrangement would not answer 
in cases in which the distance does not often 
exceed more than the tenth of that alluded 
to. Apart from the accommodation offered by 
the American plan, there is a difference in 
our social habits and customs which would 
seriously militate against the exclusive adop¬ 
tion of it. The same may also be said with 
regard to most European nations. It is not the 
adoption of any especial plan or design of car¬ 
riage affording sleeping accommodation that 
we are contending for, but simply that on our 
English railways journeys occupying the whole 
night are continually and regularly under¬ 
taken, and that some arrangement should be 
introduced which would allow of a traveller 
taking genuine rest during the night. He 
would thus be enabled to transact any busi¬ 
ness he might have in hand on the day of 
his arrival at his destination, instead of being, 
as he frequently is, only fit to go to bed. 
We are quite aware that there are plenty of 
people who care nothing for the fatigues of a 
night journey, and in fact look upon it as 
rather “ a good thing” than otherwise, but, 
on the other hand, there are also a large 
number who are completely knocked up by it. 
Ladies are particularly sensitive to this 
kind of fatigue, and we have known them to 
present so worn and jaded an appearance after 
a night’s sojourn in a railway carriage that 
one would almost imagine they had walked 
the distance instead of being carried over it 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. 

There is a point in connection with the 
particular system of the American railway 
accommodation that deserves mention. It 
has been stated by the advocates of that 
method that it is impossible for accidents 
and assaults against private individuals to 
occur owing to the peculiar facility afforded 
for constant inspection and surveillance by 
the officials, by means of the especial nature 
of the construction of the carriages. This 
statement has, however, been proved to be 
false, and the American carriages to be no 
I safer than our own in this respect. About 
six years ago, a regular band of roughs took 
their places in a train from New York to 
Lake Erie, killed two or three of the passen¬ 


gers, and wounded several others. So m^ch 
for the security to life and property on the 
transatlantic lines. We have already • \ wn 
the attention of our readers to the gradual 
augmentation in the length of the rail va> 
journeys that can now be made in the United 
Kingdom. The same result has taken place 
on the Continent. The longest continuous 
journey within the French Empire extends 
from Cherburg to Nice, a distance of 978 
miles, while the international through- 

i 'oumeys starting from Paris are as follows: 
i’rom Paris to Berlin, 770 miles ; to Vienna, 
968 miles; to Madrid, 928 miles; and to 
Cadiz, 1,474 miles. Will any one deny that 
for journeys of such lengths some comfort¬ 
able sleeping accommodation ought to be 
provided ? The difficulty appears to lie in 
the circumstance that the American system 
is not applicable in the case of European 
countries, in consequence of the difference 
that prevails in the habits and social ideas of 
the inhabitants of the two hemispheres. But 
there is clearly some solution to the problem, 
and it no doubt will be found in a combina¬ 
tion of the two systems. What is wanted is 
a carriage which is so designed as to afford 
some of the advantages of the American plan 
without, at the same time, sacrificing those 
which are inseparably connected with Euro¬ 
pean tastes and prejudices. A carriage of 
this description should combine the freedom 
of the one principle with the privacy of the 
other. A traveller should in fact, have the 
choice of availing himself of either or both at 
his pleasure. The simplest method of effect¬ 
ing this combination appears to be in the 
adoption of a class of carriage having two 
Storeys. Some of these have been used on 
the Parisian tramways, and found perfectly 
satisfactory. The lower storey is dividod 
into first, second, and third-class compart¬ 
ments, and is constructed in strict accord¬ 
ance with European habits, or, as it may be 
said, after the English fashion. The upper 
is arranged on the American plan, having 
a longitudinal passage running the whole 
length of the carriage, with the seats disposed 
on each side. The advantage this particular 
description of carriage enjoys over the 
American example, is that it accommodates 
more passengers with a given volume, and 
consequently with a given weight. This is 
a most important advantage. In any train 
there are two portions into which the total 
load carried may be subdivided. The one 
is termed the paying, and the other the non¬ 
paying load. The engine and rolling stock 
evidently constitutes the latter of these, while 
the former is composed of the passengers 
and whatever luggage or goods that are 
transported by the train. If, therefore, we 
suppose the weight of two trains to be the 
same, but that one has a greater capacity 
than the other, that is, it will hold a greater 
number of passengers, the paying load at 
once becomes augmented, and the proportion 
between the two increased. Had we space 
we would willingly enter upon the question 
of the possibility of adapting two-storeyed 
carriages to those lines in England upon 
which long journeys are made. The obstacle 
that appears insurmountable would seem to 
be passing the bridges and tunnels, as it 
would be difficult to so arrange the height of 
the carriage as to pass under the limited 
headway. Something might probably be 
gained in this respect by lowenng the floor 
of the carriage, and the wheels might be put 
under the seats, as is the case in the carriages 
of the broad gauge, only there is no necessity 
for sticking them just in front of the door, 
to the great inconvenience of those getting in 
and out. The minimum height from the top 
of the rail to the underside of any bridge 
passing over a line is 13 ft. 6 in., so that it 
would not be possible to make the height of 
the storeys more than 6 ft., and that would 
allow scarcely enough room for the frame of 
the carriage itself. This height would not be 
wanted in the lower storey, as the occupants 
would never take any but a sitting or recum¬ 
bent position, but on the other hand would be 
little enough for the upper storey .—Building 
News. 
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CHURCH OF ST. COLUMB, OMAGH. 

The memorial stone of the Church of St. 
Columb, now in course of erection, was laid 
on Saturday by his Grace the Duke of 
Abercorn, in presence of a large assemblage. 
Raised on a site immediately adjoining the 
edifice it is intended to supersede, St. Columb 
will consist of a nave, chancel, north and 
south transepts, aisles, south-west porch, 
organ chamber and vestry, tower and spire. 
It will afford accommodation for upwards of 
600 persons. The cost of the building will 
be about £5,400, the greater part of which 
sum has been contributed by the parish¬ 
ioners, the balance being a grant from the 
late Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland. 
The principal dimensions of the building are 
as follows :—Total length from east to west, 
94 feet; from north to south in transepts, 88 
feet; width of nave, 36 feet; of transepts, 
35 feet. Height from floor to apex of nave 
roof, 52 feet; size of south-west porch, 13 feet 
by 12 feet. The style of the building is 
Gothic of the 13th century, the details 
throughout being of a plain and massive 
character, the only part in which the archi¬ 
tect has been allowed to indulge in work of 
an ornamental character being the west front, 
which faces the street, and is most exposed 
to view. The west windows on this front 
will be the great feature of the church, and 
will consist of four equal lights within a 
deeply-moulded arch rising from carved 
capitals and shafts, the sprandil being filled 
with geometrical tracery in cut stone. Under 
this window runs an arcade of five arches, 
carried on sandstone capitals and shafts, 
enclosing five lancet lights, and stopped by 
massive buttresses of deep projection on the 
north and south corners. The tower of the 
old church is to be retained, but will be 
thoroughly remodelled so as to harmonize 
with the new building, and the spire, when 
complete, will rise to a height of 125 feet 
over the level of the church floor, or nearly 
30 feet higher that it is at present. The 
works are being carried out in accordance 
with the designs of the architect, J. E. 
Rogers, Esq., F.R.I.A.I., 179, Great Bruns- 
wick-street, Dublin, under the superintend¬ 
ence of William Hunter, Esq.; the contractor 
being Mr. John Collen, of Portadown. 


WICKLOW COPPER MINING 
COMPANY. 

The half-yearly account* of the Wicklow 
Copper Mining Company show that the 
profit was again small, being about the same 
as in the previous six months, the. figures 
being as follow:—Net profit for March half- 
year, £1,733 ; for September half-year £1,711. 
The former sum not having been distributed 
at the time, the directors now propose to 
pay a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share out of the 
accumulated profits, leaving a surplus of 
£1,320 in hands. The debtor side of the 
profit and loss account presents no important 
feature, the total charge against the half- 
year being .£7,918 as compared with £8,386 
for March half-year. On the creditor side 
we note a decrease of 2,200 tons in the 
raisings, and of £1,500 in the produce of 
pyrites, and an increase of 2,000 tons in the 
raisings, and of £800 in the produce of iron 
ore, resulting in a net decrease of 200 tons in 
the total raisings, and a decrease of £748 in 
the total produce. The balance sheet shows 
that the financial position of the company has 
been improved. The item of £5,000 new 
three per cent, stock, cost, £4,317, which had 
constituted part of the assets, has disappeared; 
but it is replaced by Bank of Ireland deposit 
account for £6,068, and there is an increase 
of £350 in the balance at bankers, bills 
receivable, &c., which amount now to £3,225. 
The Indemnity Fund and Sea-risk Fund are 
represented as before by a total of £3,175 
new three per cent, stock, cost £2,789, the 
entire of these items of asset amounting to 
£12,082, as compared with £9,982 last time. 
All ores outstanding amount to 41,764 tons 
(of which the full particulars are given in the 
present report), valued at £25,046, against 


44,619 tons, valued at £26,195 last time, 
showing a decrease of 2,845 tons and £1,149 
sterling. The directors state in their report 
that the alkali trade, which had remained in 
a very languid condition during the half-year, 
has recently improved, owing to the interrup¬ 
tion of French and German exportations, 
caused by the war. They also give a most 
encouraging report of the experimental trials 
of the new patent process for the utilisation 
of the hitherto valueless smalls incumbering 
the surface of the mine, and they congratulate 
the shareholders upon the prospect of renewed 
prosperity in the affairs of the company in 
connection with the acquirement of the 
Arklow Chemical Works, at a cost of £15,500, 
which will enable the Wicklow company to 
become manufacturers of their own ores. 


MOORE’S STATUE. 

A Moor in colour by a Moore design’d, 

And Little , unlike Moore, to our mind. 

Botch’d at first in pedestal and base, 

Botch’d again to fit him to his place ; 

A mounted ogre wrapp’d with cloak around, 
Taking notes of things upon the ground. 

Oh,Smyth! whose chisel, led by Gandon’s taste, 
Has deck’d our buildings with a sculpture chaste. 
Oh, Hogan dead ! had not vile men obscure 
Murder’d you, we’d had no murder’d Moore ; 

But some there are who think our city grac’d 
By statues poised, in which she is disgrac’d. 

Oh, rise, Art! rise above the fetid breath 
That breeds corruption, and a living death. 

(E. 


DESIGN FOR A VILLA. 

With this number we give an illustration of 
a Villa, the cost of which would be about 
£2,500. It is designed in the Early Gothic 
style, and is an endeavour to obtain a good 
effect in honest material without any expen¬ 
sive or elaborate detail. The accommodation 
on the ground floor consists of spacious 
dining and drawing rooms, with a breakfast 
parlour and billiard-room. The serving de¬ 
partment, which is completely detached from 
the dwelling-house proper, is yet in close 
proximity to the dining-room,—a point ne¬ 
glected in many so-called well planned 
houses,—and consists of a kitchen, scullery, 
larder, pantry, w.c., and fuel store. Over 
this is situated two servants’ bed-rooms and 
nursery. The first-floor plan of the dwelling- 
house contains a study or bed-room, three 
bed-rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, and 
w.c. The conservatory, which is entered by a 
glazed cloister or passage from the drawing¬ 
room, is octagonal on plan, with a high- 
pitched roof, with carved figures on the ex¬ 
terior angles. The stabling is proposed to 
be placed at the rere of the building, at the 
end of a stable-yard or kitchen-court, and 
would add to the general effect. 

The drawing is from a design by Mr. J. L. 
Robinson, A.R.I.A.I. 


THE PUBLISHING AND WHOLESALE 
BOOKSELLING TRADE. 

Amongst the numerous improvements in the 
business premises which we have to record, 
none gives us more pleasure, as exhibiting the 
large increase in the publishing and wholesale 
bookselling trade of Ireland, than the new ad¬ 
ditions recently erected for Messrs. M‘Glashan 
and Gill, of Up. Sackville-street. This enter¬ 
prising firm, finding its accommodation far 
too limited for its largely extending require¬ 
ments, have. thrown down a number of con¬ 
fined buildings, which existed on the inter¬ 
vening space between their front and rere 
premises, and have erected on their site a 
continuous building, 76 feet by 27 feet, of 
proportionate height, and now connecting the 
entire together; spacious galleries, with cast 


iron ornamental balustrading run round three 
sides ; the roof is constructed upon wrought 
iron principals, conveying an air of lightness 
and solidity, which harmonises well with the 
general features of the building, which is 
lighted by a range of lantern sashes, glazed 
with ribbed plate, and provided with ample 
means of ventilation. The heating will be 
upon the newest principle of hot water pipes, 
which are carried through every department. 

Few can form an idea, except those within 
our circle, of the large amount of books 
issued from the press of this firm ; in fact, 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
and particularly wherever our countrymen 
have located themselves—in America, in the 
colonies, or in other foreign countries, the 
names of M‘Glashan and Gill, as publishers 
are “ household words.” This, in addition to 
their large import trade from the leading 
English and Scotch firms, renders their ware- 
rooms a busy scene at particular periods. As 
an enterprizing firm, contributing in the 
fullest sense to develops Irish resources, we. 
heartily wish them every success. 

The buildings have been designed by Mr. 
John M‘Curdy, architect, and carried out 
with great fidelity by Mr. W. Hughes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

litis to be distinctly understood that although tee give place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statement* set forth in same.] 

CARLISLE BRIDGE AGAIN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —After long and elaborate discussion, 
outside and inside the Corporation, the City 
authorities have come to the conclusion that 
they will build a new bridge over the Liffev, 
This reasonable conclusion has at length 
been arrived at. Would it not seem reason¬ 
able that the determination now formally 
expressed should have been come to before 
parties of skill were invited to make designs 
for a designated bridge ? Now that they have 
come to the point to builds it is important 
that the public shall know what it is the Cor¬ 
poration propose to do in the erection. A 
resolution to erect a bridge may stop far 
short of what the public may expect. We 
all know that a bridge may be admirably 
adapted for discharging all the duties which 
it may be subjected to, and yet have its parts 
out of harmony with surrounding objects. 
A really perfect bridge structure should be 
designed, and erected without regard to any 
other consideration than that of the highest 
attainable duty. 

It occurs to me that the ornamental and 
bridge parts of the proposed structure should 
be specially designed for their especial ser¬ 
vice—this would be an advantage. Nothing 
can well be more offensive than “ stiff joints ” 
in ornament. To avoid such blemishes, the 
ornamentation should not appear as excres- 
cencies on the duty-doing parts of the bridge. 
A separation of the parts i* desirable, by 
which defects in the structure, if any, may 
be fully brought out by test, and the bridge 
proved suitable for its purpose before expen¬ 
sive ornamentation be added. In this case, 
should any defect in the bridge be discovered 
after erection, it will not be necessary to set 
the ornament aside, and go to a second ex¬ 
pense for the same thing. 

I assume that the structure, doing bridge 
duty , shall be designed with a strict regard 
for its especial function; in this lies the 
economy and permanence of the erection. If 
in the erection this be not attended to, then 
will M. Poncelet’s reply to Mr. Stephenson 
be fairly rendered—“the bridge structure 
will be loading itself to break itself.” If so, 
the chapter of accidents does not leave a 
sufficient margin for security, which of course 
goes against the permanence of the erection. 
Now, one of the causes which introduce this 
breaking element into bridges, is the selec¬ 
tion of ornamental for structural parts, and 
hence, the unnecessary ornament is the first 
cause of weakness. The queer feature in the 
case is the introduction of radical weakness 
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and defect by an injndicions and objectionable 
expenditure of means. It is well known that 
the lines of strain in a perfect structure for 
bridge purposes, pass along definable curved 
lines, with which it is impracticable to make 
the lines of ornamental parts agree, because 
of these lines having more of horizontal than 
of vertical expression; whilst the main 
feature lines of ornament are chiefly vertical. 
Therefore, if the bridge is intended to be of 
first-class excellence, and the ornamentation 
of first-class excellence, then the strict or 
rigid execution required in the one, and the 
free execution desirable in the other, should 
not be made to clash, to the detriment of 
both. Here are two things essentially dif¬ 
ferent ; the one is of prime, and the other of 
secondary importance. The one wiU be the 
same for the same service, no matter where 
placed. The other will vary with locality, 
surrounding objects, the taste of the land¬ 
scape architect, and, it may be, the means at 
disposal for the purpose. The absolutely es¬ 
sential part lies within the engineering pro¬ 
fession, whilst the ornamentation belongs 
more to the artist, whether he be sculptor or 
architect, depending on the character of the 
ornament. In the extensive correspondence 
which I have seen in your paper, and the 
reports of the Corporation on the subject, 
it does not appear to me that after such a 
“ waste of time,” sufficient consideration 
was given to the character , duty , and office of 
the bridge structure.—I remain, sir, yours 
truly, C.E. 


THE BOUND TOWERS AND HOLY 
WELLS OF IRELAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

I stood bj Swords’ ruins old. 

What time the setting sun wns low; 

Gay beams of sapphire, red, and gold. 

Lit up the tower with their glow, 

Gilding the arch with ivy bound. 

And all the crumbling tombstones round. 

And, musing there, my mind ran back 
The history of a thousand years, 

O’er desolation’s smoking track, 

’Mid flashing swords and bristling spears. 

E’en to that bright and stainless page 
That make* our isle's ‘Augustan age.’ 

That was the time whan she did beam 
A beacon to the lettered world. 

And from the shores the flashing stream 
Of science o’er the earth was hurled, 

Till distant regions saw the flame, 

And kings and chieftains crowding came. 

Snt,—Thanks to the wide dissemination of 
my views through the columns of your in¬ 
fluential journal, favourable acceptance has 
been accorded to opinions which, a few years 
ago, were condemned; but, after the over¬ 
whelming mass of evidence I have adduced, 
not only from my own experience and infor¬ 
mation, but from the testimony of the most 
learned men whose studies have been devoted 
to the subject, conviction has at length dawned 
upon minds that could not formerly recognise 
the validity of facts now established beyond 
dispute. The Baal apostacy held universal 
sway over the earth 600 b.c. Nebuchadnezzar 
King of Babylon made proclamation to “ all 
nations, tongues, and peoples ” relative to 
his worship. The whole eastern and western 
world were enthralled beneath its iron grasp. 
Even in the time of St. Paul, when he pro¬ 
claimed the sublime truths of Christianity in 
the temple of Ephesus, the people shouted for 
two hours,“Great is the goddess Diana,” whom 
Asia and the whole world worshipped. The 
classic schools of Athens as well as the “ purple- 
robed Caesars ” of Imperial Rome bowed in 
abject homage beneath its potent spell. We 
have shewn that the sun was adored as Baal 
or Apollo, and the moon as Diana or Astarte. 
We have proved from the prophets that the 
“ high places ” of scripture were round towers 
or pillars dedicated to this great apostacy, 
confirmed by the testimony of Josephus, who 
states that Herod built round towers at 
Caesarea in honour of his friend Tiberius 
Caesar, who always consulted the diviners 
and astrologers before undertaking any great 
expedition. We have the testimony of 
Diodorus Siculus, in the second century, 
that the inhabitants of Erinn had round 
towers dedicated to Apollo, and groves, and 
excelled in the use of the harp. The very 


names of places confirm my views : Knock - 
grieve, hill of the sun ; Slieve-mis, mountain 
of the moon; CaraD-tuel, in the Co. Kerry, 
sacred to Ceres ; Baal-ard, Baal aloft; Grian 
Beacht, the sun’s circle (all coming from 
Grian-Apollo) ; Ardmore (ard, high; more, 
great), the great high place; Kilmallock, 
molch; Clonfert, or Cluan-fert, the place of 
the holy well (the tower and holy well, let it 
be remembered, are always together) ; Clon- 
mac-noise, or Cluan-mac-noise, the holy well 
where kings and nobles assembled. 

In my last letter I shewed the close con¬ 
nection between the old Irish crosses and the 
round towers—that the sculptured emblems 
and representations on those stone memorials 
prove the existence of Baalism in this country. 
Now those Baal crosses, by their circular 
form, were intended to denote the annual 
course of the sun, and the serpents, wolves, 
hawks, and other reptiles, animals, and birds 
sacred to Baal and Apollo, indicate the national 
worship at that period, and their divinations. 
The Tara brooch, supposed to be at least 
1,000 years old, has beautiful representations 
of the serpent carved upon it; so that, after 
all, the old tradition of St. Patrick driving 
the serpents (or serpent-worship) out of Ire¬ 
land is a fact, confirming my views. These 
old crosses are an index of the divinations 
and sorceries which prevailed in Erinn under 
Phoenician rule. The Wicklow guide still 
points out Lough Napeastia, or the lake of 
serpents, at Glendalougli, into which the 
saint banished all the serpents of Ireland 
when he abolished Baalism. From the round 
tower at Glendalough a mountain can bo 
observed, which to this day is called “ Baal's 
mountain”; and when lecturing there a few 
years ago, as the sun diffused his effulgence 
over its gloomy peak, one could not avoid 
imagining with what adoration the orb of 
day was welcomed by the priests when they 
ascended the tower, and shouted “Baal” 
from its summit through the four apertures 
facing the cardinal points; and how reveren¬ 
tially the poor benighted devotees knelt under 
the yoke of the Phoenician apostacy. Now, 
the high place where the high priest officiated, 
under the Mosaic and the false Judaic econo¬ 
mies, was either at the true or false sacri¬ 
fice ; the pillar was over the sacrifice—it was 
always next the burnt offering; the fire lit 
from the top altar was brought down and put 
under the offering. The round tower of Kil¬ 
kenny has six compartments, besides the top 
place or altar. The top—corona, or crown— 
with its celestial lamp, signified the seventh 
chamber, or the perfection of the entire. 
Nearly all the doorways face the north. The 
north star is closely connected with the 
seven stars ; they divined by the stars. The 
door of the Egyptian pyramids faces the 
seven stars. The prophet Ezekiel denounces 
the northern as the apostate sacrifice, and in 
the vision he portrays the iniquities and the 
desolation brought on the earth by the false 
prophets, in terms somewhat akin to Daniel 
when referring to Chebar, in the land of 
the Chaldeans and the great apostacy. In the 
iii chap. Nehemiah, Eliashab the high priest 
built the sheep gate near the towers of Meah 
and Hananeel; near these towers and sheep 
gate was the Pool of Siloam, so that the 
tower, the place where the oxen were kept for 
sacrifice, and the holy water are all associated. 
Under the true and false system— vide Pool of 
Siloam, Ac., the holy well was connected. 
Mark the same in Ireland ; nearly every 
round tower has its holy well. On the site 
of Trinity College, it may not be generally 
known, a round tower once stood, the remains 
of which are to be seen in the Provost’s 
garden; and the old archives record that a 
holy well was situated here in the twelfth 
century. At St. Patrick’s, there was also a 
holy well; and in the old closed up church¬ 
yard of St. Michael le Pole, famous for its 
monastery in the olden time, a round tower 
reared its lofty head, the remains of which 
were seen by many persons living in the last 
and alive in the present generation; thus the 
tower, the holy well, and the place of sacri¬ 
fice, were closely connected in this country 
as they were in the east; and the deaolaton 


surrounding the sites when the apostacy pre¬ 
dominated throughout Ireland is fulfilled, in 
the prophetic words of Zeplianiah—“ The 
towers are desolate and also the prophecy 
of Isaiah—“ The towers shall be dens for 
ever, a joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks.” 
Thus we perceive particular fountains were 
reverentially considered in the east; and the 
veneration in which holy wells are held in 
Ireland—such as St.John’s, St.Brigid’s, the 
well of Duach’s son, St. Dolough’s, &c. f 
evince the Irish western peasantry’s respect 
for water, which, along with fire was sacred 
to the Phoenicians. Dr. Lanigan and Dr. 
M‘Dermott—no mean authorities—consider 
holy wells “ contribute with many other proofs 
to demonstrate the progress of population 
from the east to the west,” and that they are 
of “ Phoenician origin.” These few additional 
important facts, will, I am sure, prove interest¬ 
ing to your readers, in connexion with my 
last letter on “ Irish crossesand, to my 
mind, no candid inquirer who dispassionately, 
and in a painstaking manner, examines the 
subject in the light which I present it, but 
must arrive at the conclusion, that the 
high place, (or tower), the sacrifice, and the 
holy well are so closely connected, both in 
the east and in Ireland, that they cannot he 
separated from the great Baal apostacy for 
which their edifices were erected.—I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

Caleb Palmer. 

Ash brook, Raheny, Oct 12, 1870. 

P.S.—By a misprint in last letter, “ The 
little 1 tower ’ in the county Donegal, near 
the river Erne, called Astroth,” and “Aterit in 
the county Galway,” should be “ town ” in 
both cases, and not “ tower.” It is remarkable 
that there is, at the present day, a round 
tower in the county of Mayo, in the west of 
Ireland, which bears the name of Baal . 

C. P. 


“THE CASTLE OF ARMAGH.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —I beg to inform you that the article 
inserted in your paper under the above title 
was written for the Armagh Guardian , by Mr. 
Edward Rogers. Another paper (a copy of 
which I enclose), touching on the local arch¬ 
aeology of Armagh, bus already appeared in 
the Guardian: it throws considerable light 
on the topography of a spot hitherto unknown 
to antiquaries and Irish writers. 

W. Thompson. 
Guardian office, Oct. 6, 1870. 

[Until receipt of the above we were not aware 
of the facts as stated therein. The paper 
from which we copied it did not quote the 
Armagh Guardian as the source from which 
it was obtained, but merely put the addi¬ 
tion, as given by us.— Ed. I. B.J 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

An extensive warehouse, with cut-stone 
front, has been commenced in DonegaU- 
place, Belfast, for Messrs. Bottomley, under 
Messrs. Thos. Jackson and Son, architects; 
Messrs. T. and J. Guiler, contractors. Quan¬ 
tities prepared by Mr. J. M’D. Bermingham, 
Belfast and Dublin. 

A coastguard station has been commenced 
at Cnltra, Co. Down, under Board of Works. 
Messrs. J. and R. Thompson, contractors. 
Quantities prepared by Mr. Bermingham. 

Ballyronan church, Co. Derry, was conse¬ 
crated on the 29th ult., by the Lord Primate 
of Ireland, who preached an eloquent sermon, 
taking his text from the 133rd Psalm, after 
which a collection was taken up to assist in 
liquidating a debt upon the church. The 
beautiful organ recently built and erected by 
Mr. J. C. Combe, of Belfast, was used on this 
occasion. 

The Presbyterian church, Clough, has been 
re-opened after undergoing extensive alter¬ 
ations and repairs. The works were carried 
out by Mr. Moore, builder, Ballymena. The 
cost was about .£450. 
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ARCH2EOLOGY OF ARMAGH. 

SITE OF THE BATTLE OF BELLANABOY, OE 
“ YELLOW FORD.” 

The history of this battle, bo interesting to 
the people of the ancient City of Armagh, is 
so generally well known that it would be 
“ love's labour lost” to repeat it here; but as 
the site pointed out by local chroniclers, and 
authenticated by men well versed in Irish 
history, admits of some speculation, I shall 
take advantage of the doubt, and endeavour 
to prove that the spot so long recognised as 
the place where the English commander Sir 
Henry Bagenall fell was not at Cabragh, in 
the parish of Grange, but at a place near 
Bagenall's Bridge (called after the general), 
separating the townlands of Drumcxulen and 
Tirgarve, and on the direct road to the fort 
erected on the Blackwater, where the English 
general was proceeding to meet the rebel 
Hugh O'Neill. In thus attempting to remove 
landmarks made by chroniclers and historians, 
as well as to doubt local tradition, the writer 
subjects himself to criticism; but he trusts 
that in pursuing ibis bold course it will even¬ 
tually lead to an examination of facts, which 
may decide the uncertainty that prevails not 
only as to the proper site of the battle of the 
“ Yellow Ford,” but other interesting places 
in and around this ancient city. 

In the Annals of the Four Masters, Dr. 
O'Donovan, under 1598, has the following 
note —“ The site of this battle is shown on 
an old map of the country lying between 
Lough Erne and Dundalk, preserved in the 
State Paper Office, London, as on the banks 
of the River Callan, to the north-east of the 
City of Armagh. The place is called Bally- 
mackillonne, and the following words are 
written across the spot— 

1 Here Sir M. Bagenall, Marshal of Newry, was slam 

The name of heal aij acIja buj&be— Anglice , 
Bellanaboy—is now applied to a small marsh 
or cut out bog, situated in the townland of 
Cabragh, about one mile and three-quarters 
to the north of the City of Armagh. Capt. 
Tucker, R.E., who surveyed this part of 
Ireland for the Ordnance Survey, has marked 
the site of this battle on the Ordnance map 
by two swords in saltier , and the date 1598.” 

A little to the north of this “ small marsh,” 
nearly opposite Watt's cottage, a white-thorn 
bush is gravely pointed out as the spot where 
Sir Henry Bagenall was buried, and called 
“ the great man’s thorn.” 

Now, to determine accurately the site of 
this cAbbAi) a each (or field of fight), it will be 
necessary to examine the relative positions 
of the contending armies, and trace their 
movements until they meet in deadly array 
on the field of battle. It will then be seen 
that the correctness of identifying the “ small 
marsh ” or triangular field in Cabragh (goat- 
land) as the place where Sir Henry Bagenall 
was killed, admits of strong doubts, both from 
its being a great distance from the rivers 
Blackwater and Callan, as well as not being 
in the direct road to the “ New Fort” on the 
Blackwater, where the English general with 
his army were marching to meet the O’Neill, 
who was then laying siege to that garrison. 

On the way from Armagh to this fortress 
(which according to Moryson was only a deep 
trench or wall of earth to lodge one hundred 
soldiers), within a short distance of the rivers 
Callan and Blackwater, lies a spot in the 
townland of Drumcullen which the tradition 
of the place points out where Sir Henry 
Bagenall fell. Several bullets and other im¬ 
plements of war are said to have been found 
m the locality. The fact of a bridge, too, 
being called after the general gives strength 
to the belief that this place has superior 
claims to Cabragh, which is in another direc¬ 
tion, and, in fact, leading to the unhistoric 
village of Loughgall. 

Mr. M‘Keougli, who resides cIobo to this 
bridge, informed the writer, in presence of 
many of his neighbours, who concurred with 
him, that about 30 years ago he saw several 
large sepulchral mounds, in the levelling of 
which many human bones, gun-bullets, and 
other materials of war were discovered. It 
is also the common impression that as the 


Earl of Tyrone took possession of the com¬ 
mon road, which was terribly trenched up, as 
hereafter described, the English soldiers re¬ 
treated to Armagh by Cabragh through a lane 
which still retains the name of the “ bloody 
loaning.” The great slaughter which took 
place here very probably gave rise to the idea 
entertained by many as to the site of the 
Battle of Ballinaboy, and Captain Tucker in 
turh stereotyped the tradition on the Ordnance 
Survey maps. 

Let us now review the history of the whole 
transaction, and return a true verdict accord¬ 
ing to the evidence. 

Blackwatertown is situated on the old road 
from Armagh to Dungannon, and on the 
River Blackwater, from which it takes its 
name. During the rebellion of the Earl of 
Tyrone, in the reign of Elizabeth, an English 
garrison called “ New Fort” was placed here 
to check the incursions of that chieftain, who, 
under a plea of some injuries done to his 
party by the English, in 1595 attacked and 
expelled the garrison and obtained possession 
of the fortress, which he subsequently de¬ 
stroyed and abandoned on the approach of 
Sir John Morris. In 1596 the earl covenanted 
to rebuild it, and to supply an English gar¬ 
rison to be then stationed in it with all neces¬ 
saries, as one of the conditions upon which 
peace was granted to him by Elizabeth the 
queen. In the following year the English 
forces, under Lord Deputy Borough, assaulted 
the place and easily took possession; but the 
insurgents soon reappeared and commenced 
an attack; and though the further progress 
of the war was prevented by the death of the 
general, yet a strong English garrison was 
stationed here as a frontier post. Tyrone 
was once more compelled to agree to repair 
the fort and bridge, and to supply the gar¬ 
rison, but he shortly after attacked the former 
with the greatest vigour; and as the works 
were probably weak and imperfect, the as¬ 
sailants were repulsed only by the determined 
valour of the garrison. The earl afterwards 
attempted to reduce it by famine; and the 
besieged were driven to the last extremities, 
when Sir Henry Bagenall, with an English 
army of about 4,000 infantry and 600 cavalry, 
marched to their relief with a large quantity 
of provisions. Marching through Drogheda, 
Dundalk, and Newry, they at length arrived 
at Armagh, where they remained all night. 
When O’Neill, who was besieging the fort on 
the Blackwater, had received intelligence 
that this great army was approaching him, 
he sent messengers to O’Donnell, urging him 
to come to his assistance. O’Donnell pro¬ 
ceeded immediately with all his warriors and 
a strong body of forces from Connaught to 
assist his ally against those who were march¬ 
ing against him. The Irish of the province 
of Ulster also joined the same army, so that 
they were all prepared to meet the English 
before their arrival at Armagh. They then 
dug deep trenches against the English in 
the common road, by which they thought 
they (the English) would go to meet them. 
(Where ?) 

After remaining a night in Armagh, the 
English rose next morning early, formed into 
order and proceeded straight forward in solid 
bodies, till they came to the hill which over¬ 
looks the ford of beal aij acIja bujt>be— i.e. f the 
mouth of the Yellow Ford. 

It is unnecessary to state that the queen’s 
soldiers sufiered a heavy defeat, and from the 
preceding account we may infer that the site 
of the battle lay between Armagh and the 
fort on the Blackwater, within a short distance 
of Blackwatertown. 

This battle is thus described in the “ Mont¬ 
gomery Manuscripts,” edited by Rev. John 
Hill (Belfast, 1869)—“ The victory of Hugh 
O’Neill over the English at the Blackwater .” 

The fortress was immediately surrendered 
to the enemy, and the English soldiers then 
were, by mutual conditions, permitted to 
return to Armagh; the fort, however, was 
soon afterwards recovered. Opposite to the 
town (Blackwater) are vestiges of a fort, by 
some called the Blackwater Fort, in the at¬ 
tempt to relieve the garrison of which Sir 
Henry Bagenall lost his life; and others, less 


informed,—supposed to have been the strong 
fortress of Hugh Earl of Tyrone, and one of 
those for which he stipulated when he ob¬ 
tained a patent of favour from Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. Now the chief mansion of the Earl of 
Tyrone was not at this place, but at Dun¬ 
gannon, and had a strong fort. To prevent 
confounding the garrisons of Blackwater and 
Charlemont, I may mention that the latter 
was erected by Charles Blount Lord Mountjoy, 
Deputy of Ireland, in the year 1602, as a curb 
on the Earl of Tyrone.—E. R., in Armagh 
Guardian . 


THE “CAPTAIN.” 

It is now more than three weeks since the 
sad news spread over our land that we had 
sustained the loss of one of our finest and 
latest specimens of naval architecture; but 
the feeling of distress, almost of dismay, has 
hardly passed away, and it will need a master- 
hand to guide us, lest we should fall into the 
grievous error of condemning one of the 
greatest improvements of modern times, in¬ 
stead of calmly considering in what manner 
we may have been guilty of any shortcomings 
whilst endeavouring to construct one of the 
most effective of war-ships. That the Captain 
was as efficient a fighting-ship as she has re¬ 
ceived credit for being there cannot be two 
opinions. Still, as the sequel proves, a ship 
must have other qualities besides keeping out 
the enemy’s shot whilst at the same time 
causing the greatest possible amount of de¬ 
struction to her opponent. We would almost 
wish to avoid giving an opinion on the merits 
or demerits of the turret system for sea-going 
purposes, at least until a full, and as far as 
the survivors can afford us, an authentic, 
statement has been given of the disaster that 
has happened to the Captain. It has been 
suggested, however, that until the turret-ship 
is proved to be a most satisfactory sea-going 
vessel, i.e. t capable of sustaining all contin¬ 
gencies of ocean cruising, these vessels should 
not be used for other service than for simple 
coast defence. Engaged in that capacity, 
there is but little doubt there does not exist 
a vessel afloat that can successfully compete 
with the ship constructed on the turret prin¬ 
ciple, either as regards offensive or defensive 
power. We will not say we quite agree with 
this opinion; still, we feel there would be 1 
this advautage—that we should in the mean¬ 
time become better acquainted with a com¬ 
paratively new kind of ship, as regards the 
effects of the elements upon it. With refer¬ 
ence to the so-called prejudice of certain 
members of the present board of Admiralty 
against the turret system as exemplified in 
the Captain , we will say little, but leave to 
our readers to decide whether the prejudice 
w&s well or ill-founded. It is an old saying, 
and a very homely one too, that “ the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” and we 
may with equal truth assert that the sound¬ 
ness of any principle of shipbuilding consists 
in the fulfilment of the very first principles 
of that art—viz., those of buoyancy and 
stability. We fear in these days that the 
controversy of guns versus ships has monopo¬ 
lised too much attention—to the great detri¬ 
ment of the true qualities of the ship. So 
long as the latter could be made strong 
enough to resist the shot of the heaviest 
known gun, and in return give as hard a knock 
as she received, so long was it imagined all 
was progressing favourably; and it is only 
when a great calamity, like that we have 
lately experienced, comes upon us, we begin 
to suspect we have been sacrificing the vital 
properties of the ship for the sake of guns 
and armour. And tnus we think we can 
trace the true weak point in the Captain's 
construction. In the first place, it is con¬ 
sidered she lacked buoyancy , inasmuch 
as it was proved she was several hundred 
tons (900) heavier than was intended, and 
consequently floated about two feet deeper 
than was designed. True, much has been 
said for the purpose of showing that this 
error would not materially alter her sea-going 
qualities. But here we begjmost respectfully 
to differ. For it will not be asserted for ore 
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instant that a ship designed on certain lines, 
and to be of proportionate tonnage, shall be 
an eqnallygood sea-going ship if she is found 
to be of a thousand tons greater or less 
displacement. True, it may be possible to 
modify the results of this departure from the 
original design by a careful trimming of the 
ship, but the radical error will still exist. 

In the second place, as the sequel proved, 
the Captain lacked that stability which all 
ship-builders know the inestimable value of, 
inasmuch as it implies the capacity of a ship 
to right herself when disturbed from an up¬ 
right position, and should never, under the 
action of wind and waves, or other disturbing 
causes, deviate further from that position 
than is consistent with safety ; and also that 
her movements should not be so extensive, 
nor so abrupt, as to strain or damage her 
structure. We have heard much of the good 
opinions and great admiration expressed as 
to the general behaviour of the Captain prior 
to her last cruise, and we would be the last to 
say aught in her disparagement, for we have 
already spoken in the highest terms of her 
capabilities. Still, we cannot forget that 
certain faults in her construction were 
pointed out, and that those faults, so far as 
is at present known, were not remedied before 
starting on her fatal cruise. If we remember 
rightly, the two 120-pound chase guns were 
strongly objected to. Also, serious objec¬ 
tions were raised with reference to her masts. 
Again, with reference to her hurricane-deck. 

Now, may we not, in conclusion, be allowed 
to ask, how it came to pass that the opinion 
expressed in Admiral Symond’s able report, 
in which he condemned the Captain as a sea¬ 
going cruiser, was so little heeded ? Surely if 
advice is sought of those capable of giving it, 
the least that can be done is to seriously con¬ 
sider the reasons urged in support of that 
advice .—Broad Arrow . 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

The Times correspondent, writing from 
Bombay on the 7th ult., says :—I have just 
made a rapid run across India, from Calcutta 
to Bombay, in 62 hours. The time occupied 
by the mad trains at present is 68 hours, but 
in a few weeks the opening of the Chord line 
of the East India Railway will reduce the 
time to 64,—a little more than two days and 
a-half. All the arrangements are admirable. 
On both the Great Indian and East Indian 
lines the mail trains run at 25 mdes an hour 
with great punctuality. The refresment- 
rooms are wonderful for India, but the careful 
traveller can alwavs make himself indepen¬ 
dent of them. The sleeping carriages for 
the first-class on both lines are comfortable 
enough, but those of the Great Indian are 
superior to the other lines. Were the second- 
class carriages of the East Indian Railway 
Company half as convenient as those of the 
Bombay line, I would recommend all gentle¬ 
men, at least, to use them. They are cooler 
than the first-class, and the charge is just 
one-half. From Bombay to Calcutta the 
first-class fare is £15, and the second-class 
half that, but the charge for luggage is heavy. 
The great rush of passengers through Bombay 
to all parts of India is just beginning, and, 
on the whole, the railway companies are pre¬ 
pared for it. Even at present ladies may 
travel comfortably, and in India one soon 
becomes accustomed to long journeys. But 
in a few months American palace cars will be 
laced on both lines, when the journey will 
e almost luxurious for those who care to pay 
a slight addition to the first-class fare. Pas¬ 
sengers landing at Bombay in the morning 
may take the mail train at noon, thus avoid¬ 
ing hotel expenses. Those who must spend 
a night in Bombay or desire to see the island 
will find improved hotels. A gigantic iron 
structure is nearly finished on the Esplanade, 
having cost <£70,000 already. It stands mid¬ 
way between the Apollo landing pier and the 
Boree Bunder terminus, and is in the centre 
of the new city, of which it is hardly worthy. 
All train arrangements have now to be made 
to avoid traffic on the Thull Ghaut at night. 
There is little risk, but one serious accident 


has already occurred. In the library and 
reading-rooms of the Asiatic Society, in the 
Town Hall, and in the fine institute which 
bears the name of the Jew merchant prince, 
Sassoon, near the hotel, the visitor will find 
all the most recent periodical literature, both 
Indian and European. 

I was enabled to anticipate the opening of 
the Chord line, and to run along it at the 
rate of 80 miles an hour, by the courtesy of 
Mr. Perry, of the contractors’ firm of Messrs. 
Brassy, Wythes, and Perry. There is no 
reason, so far as the contractors are concerned, 
why the line should not have been opened 
months ago. It is in a much more forward 
state than the portions on either side which 
the East India Railway Company are doubling, 
and even than the Jubbulpore section of the 
Great Indian line which Lord Mayo and the 
Duke of Edinburgh formally opened last 
March. The marvel is that the line has been 
finished so soon in the face of such obstacles, 
physical and administrative. Almost all the 
labour had to be imported, cholera more than 
once scattered the gangs, and tigers carried 
off many a workman in the jungle country. 
The works display the finest and heaviest 
rock-cutting in Eastern India, almost worthy 
to be ranked with that of the ThuU and Bhore 
Ghauts in the Bombay Presidency. Of the 
123 miles of trunk line, no fewer than 40 
consist of deep rock cutting. Leaving 
Seetarampore on the way to Bombay, the 
country differs little from the undulating 
coal deposits of Raneegunge till the first 
three stations of Meeja, Jamtara, and Seeta- 
cotta are passed. Soon we approach the 
heavy embankments and cross the fine bridgas 
which span the Jyntea and the Puttro tribu¬ 
taries of the Adjar river, now swollen by the 
season’s rain. To the north the Beerbhoom 
Hills, the last out-crop of the Vindhya range 
which crosses India, tower aloft. To the 
south is the grand trunk road, with the little 
sanitarium of Parisnath, sacred to the Jains, 
rising suddenly from the jungly plain. We 
reach Mudoopore, the changing station for 
the Kurhurbalee coalfields, 24 miles off, and 
for Parisnath, 16 miles to the south of the 
branch terminus. It is to be regretted that 
so little has been done at Kurhurbalee in 
raising coal or preparing the shafts and 
machinery. Until a railway has been opened 
at Darjeeling, it is likely that this part of 
the country, and especially Parisnath, will 
become a retreat for invalids and holiday¬ 
makers from Calcutta, as Matheran is from 
Bombay. We are now in the Santhal country, 
the scene first of rebellion, provoked by our 
own folly, and then of mutiny. We cross the 
Adjar on a bridge of ten spans of 84 ft., with 
piers resting on rock 40 ft. below the bed of 
the river, pass Rohinee, where Macdonald 
fell a victim to the native cavalry, and reach 
Byjuath, three miles from the sacred shrine 
of Deoghur, to which so many pilgrims flock. 
What a change has passed over the country, 
from Rajmahal to Deoghur, since the local 
rebellion of 1856! Sir G. Yule’s patriarchal 
administration, followed by the two railways, 
has delivered the simple Santhals from the 
bonds of the Bengalee usurer, although they 
still consider it both prudent, as a precaution 
against years of famine and a sign of respec¬ 
tability, to keep their names on the money¬ 
lender’s books for a few rupees. Cultivation 
has greatly extended in the last few years, 
for the people are becoming comparatively 
wealthy, and they have now found markets 
for their produce. They are crying for 
schools, too, and the missionaries are fast 
converting whole villages of drunken and I 
unchaste peasants into good Christians. We 
leave the picturesque Santhal country for 
the plains of Monghyr, by the Nargunjoo 
Pass, a magnificent cutting of 5 miles, on 
which for four years some 5,000 men have 
been daily engaged, and 240 lbs. of powder 
have been daily used. At this season the 
whole pass resounds with mimic waterfalls. 
It is green from the summit, and ends in a 
pretty lake, which the engineers are turning 
to good use. We soon dash through the 
changing station of Newadee, through Mul- 
leepore and Etone, to Lukeeserai, and catch 


the mail train, which has been so much longer 
on the road. It is not probable that this 
Chord line will add to the shareholders’ divi¬ 
dends for a long time, if, indeed, it does not 
diminish them at first. But it has opened 
up a fine country teeming with mineral wealth 
and with endless agricultural resources. The 
line has been as solidly constructed as any in 
India, for at the close of a season of heavy 
rain the new embankments and bridges were 
perfect. 


CARLOW DISTRICT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM*. 

In another column we publish a report of 
Doctors Howlett and O’Meara upon the 
state of the Carlow District Lunatic Asylum. 
The report was, we believe, ordered by the 
Board of Governors to be printed “ for the 
information of the ratepayers,” but though 
the physicians have performed their task with 
ability they have not given us any new infor¬ 
mation of importance. They have in a brief 
and lucid manner said all they had to say, but 
all they could tell us of the asylum has been 
told before. The house was originally built 
to accommodate 104 patients, but there are 
180 insane persons confined therein. A 
series of makeshifts have been resorted to in 
order to afford the necessary accommodation. 
Eight bath-rooms have been converted into 
sleeping apartments; the room intended for 
an infirmary at each side of the house has 
been converted into an associated dormitory; 
a large room built for a straw-house has been 
boarded, a fire-place furnished, and converted 
into another dormitory. From the report it 
would appear that these rooms are suitable 
for the purposes to which they are now used. 
Strange to say, however, the report does not 
inform us whether new bath-rooms have been 
provided in place of those converted into 
dormitoiie*. In such an institution as a 
lunatic asylum proper bath-rooms are essential 
to the comfort and health of the patients, and 
the board of governors has been guilty of 
most culpable negligence if it has not provi¬ 
ded new lavatories instead of those converted. 
Throughout the report we can perceive a 
desire to prevent the establishing of an 
asylum in Kildare. The Carlow asylum, it 
is urged, is in a most convenient situation, 
and in case the counties separated, the cost 
of each patient in the Kildare asylum would 
be upwards of £8. This argument is one of 
considerable importance to the ratepayers of 
Kildare. We believe, however, that no chari¬ 
table man will hesitate to pay the additional 
cost, if the Board of Governors of the Carlow 
asylum do not take steps to have the asylum 
enlarged, so as to afford accommodation for 
additional patients. 

REPORT. 

“In compliance with instructions receiTed at the 
last meeting of the board, we beg to submit the 
following report for the consideration of the Go¬ 
vernors : — 

“ In the year 1831 the Carlow District Lunatic 
Asylum was opened for 104 patients. No additional 
dormitories have since been built, but accommodation 
for a larger number of patients has been provided in 
the following manner:—A bath-room in each of the 
eight oorridors has been converted into a sleeping 
apartment. The room intended for an infirmary at 
each side of the house has been converted into an 
associated dormitory. These rooms would accom¬ 
modate seventeen patients each, affording 500 cubic 
and 50 superficial feet of space to each patient. A 
room attached to female refractory ward accommodates 
four patients. A large room built for a straw-house 
has been boarded, a fire place furnished, and a door 
opened from it into No. 1 mule ward. This dormi¬ 
tory allows for sixteen patients the same amount of 
superficial and cubic feet of space above-mentioned 
for each patient At the male side of the house 
there is accommodation for 95 patients—we have at 
present 115 male patients. The female side of the 
house would accommodate 83 patients—there are at 
present 6fr female patients in the asylum. 

“ In accordance with instructions received from 
the board the physicians furnished a report to the 
governors on the 20th December, 1854, specifying 
the additions and improvements required in the 
asylum at that period. In consequence of the pro¬ 
jected separation of Wexford from this dfstrVf 
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further action on the report was postponed nntil the 
Wexford patients would be all removed; such removal 
did not take place until 1868. In January, 1868, an 
act of Parliament came into force, the effect of which 
could not have been anticipated ; the consequence was 
the house at the male side became suddenly over¬ 
crowded from the goals and by committals. It 
became immediately evident that an enlargement of 
the asylum wa9 necessary, and a resolution was 
adopted by the board of governors at a special meet¬ 
ing on the 8th February, 1869, requesting the board 
of control to direct their architect to furnish plans 
and estimates as follows:—No. 1, day rooms and 
associated dormitories for 100 additional patients. 
No. 2, dining hall and additions to kitchen and 
laundry, comprising bath-rooms, privies converted 
into water-closets, and repairs on the roof of the 
main buildings. No. 3, re-arrangement of system of 
drainage of the building, new main sewer, and re¬ 
laying subsidiary sewers. 

44 After these plans and estimates had been con¬ 
sidered by the board of governors, a resolution was 
adopted on the 28th of June, 1869, as follows:— 

* Resolved, that application be made to the Lord I 
Lieutenant in Council for an advance to the credit of i 
the Carlow District Lunatic Asylum, for a sum of I 
£2,500 for carrying out additions and alterations I 
approved of by ths board of control, as well as other 
improvements.’ These alterations and improvements 
are at present in progress, but do not provide accora- 
modaton for additional patients. We, therefore, be«r 
respectfully to submit to the board of governors the 
immediate necessity for such additional accommoda- | 
tion at the male side of the asylum. With regard | 
to the main building, it has been reported by the j 
architects who valued the house, for the purpose of . 
awarding compensation to Kilkenny and Wexford ! 
counties, that the house was originally wellconstucied j 
and is at present in good repair. For any plain of | 


derived from the course of the Erne alone. 
Sheets of water, or marshes once lakes, vary¬ 
ing in circumference from a rood to a mile 
or more, are to be found upon almost every 
side. These inland looks may be considered 
as stations along the main line. At a period 
when the whole neighbouring country was 
one mass of wood, they served as tolerably 
secure retreats; and no doubt within their 
islands, natural or artificial, the work of the 
artificer in wood, bronze, iron, and even in 
the precious metals, was carried on. In 
such an island at Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, 
in the county of Meath, many hundreds of 
pins of bronze, bone, iron, and wood were 
found, together with countless swords, spear¬ 
heads, axes, knives, combs, brooches, cru¬ 
cibles, unmanufactured pieces of bronze and 
iron, &c., Ac. The same remark applies to 
the great crannog found at Ballinderry, near 
Moate, and to a similar work at Strokestown, 
in Roscommon, where some of the most ex¬ 
quisitely finished brooches and other remains 
were turned up during the bone grubbing 
operations which followed the partial drainage 
of the lake, and the consequent discovery of 
“ the island.” That the crannogs were not 
merely widely moated forts, but were occa¬ 
sionally at least the scene of mechanical and 
artistic industry, often of a very refined kind, 
may be inferred from the character of the re¬ 
mains so frequently found within or around 
them, amongst which half-finished articles, 
lumps of unworked metal, crucibles, and 
“ slags,” are conspicuous. Hitherto, as far 
as I am aware, the crannog “ finds,” as re- 


enlargement that may be adopted we beg to state 
there is ample room, the grounds at present owned 
or rented by the asylum, and immediately surround¬ 
ing it, amounting to 39 statute acres. 

44 Taking the counties of Carlow and Kildare as a 
district, the asylum is most conveniently situated ; it 
is nearly in the centre of a line running north and 
south, with a railway running through the whole 
length of it. The asylums of the neighbouring 
counties, each of which comprises one district, are 
not so conveniently situated ; and while the extreme 
portion of the Carlow district is 40 miles from the 
asylum, it is considerably more in separate counties 
that torm one district, and have not a railway, being 
so much as 80 tniles in one or two instances. 
Although the Carlow asylum is one of the smallest 
in Ireland, and the establishment charges therefore | 
proportionately large, the annual cost of each patient 
is le<8 than in almost any other asylum, while the 
deaths and recoveries will bear favourable comparison I 
with the general average of Irish asylums. At | 
several periods, when epidemics prevailed in the 
town and neighbourhood, the asylum remained free 
from a visitation. At the time cholera existed close 
to our door in 1849 and 1866, there was not a single 
case among the patients of the asylum The inspec¬ 
tors in their reports have invariably commented 
favourably on the health of the inmates. 

“ Having been requested by the board of governors 
to express an opiuiou as to the probable cost per 
patient that might be found necessary, in case thecoun- 
ties were separated, and each had a separate asylum, 
the physicians beg to state that in consequence of the 
expenditure necessary under those circumstances for 
a double staff of officers and servants , and other causes, 
the cost per patient would be much increased — amount¬ 
ing to £8 additional in Kildare per annum for each 
patient, and something more than that for each patient 
in the Carlow asylum, (Signed), 

44 Thomas O’Meaka, M.B., Visiting 
Physician to the Asylum. 

“ M. P. Howlktt, Resident Medical 
Superintendent” 

CRANNOGS IN DRUMGAY LAKE, 
NEAR ENNISKILLEN* 

There is, perhaps, no district in Ireland 
more rich in lakes and lakelets than the 
county of Fermanagh. The whole territory, 
indeed, would seem at no very remote period 
to have been a wilderness, through which the 
Erne, river and lake, wound its course from 
Belturbet to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance 
of about sixty miles. Now an exanpnation 
of any good map, referring to the shores of j 
Lough Erne and the adjoining districts for a 
short distance inland, will satisfy an inquirer j 
that the name of the “ Lake Country,” so 
often applied to Fermanagh, has not been j 

• Read at Meeting of Royal Archeological Association of , 
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ported, have generally consisted of objects 
composed of stone, hone, wood, or metal. 
Of specimens of early fictile ware, except of 
tliat class represented by sepulchral urns, 
we unfortunately possess hut few examples. 
It is, therefore, with a feeling of pleasure I 
am able to lay before oiir association some 
portions of vessels which belong to an early 
period of society in this country, and which I 
believe to he unrepresented in any collection 
of antiquities. 

At a distance of about three miles and 
a-half north of Enniskillen, and within a 
quarter of a mile of the northern shore of 
Loch Erne, occurs the lake of Drumgay 
(the Ridge of the Geese)—a sheet of water 
about a mile in length, and half a mile in its 
greatest breadth. From the centre of this 
lake to the monastery on the famous island 
of Devenish would be a distance, “as the crow 
flies,” of about one mile. The lake, which 
is completely landlocked, is dotted with three 
small islands, well wooded, but otherwise 
presenting no picturesque feature. On 
several occasions, when travelling by the 
railway which skirts the water, I had been 
struck by their appearance, and considered 
them well worthy of examination. It was 
not, however, until I had heard that the 
largest of the islands was described as the 
“ bone island,” that I determined upon mak¬ 
ing an examination of their character. Mr. 
Bourke, a gentleman residing in the neigbour- 
hood, and an enthusiastic antiquary, subse¬ 
quently excited my interest hv informing me 
that it was quite true that at least one of the 
islands was literally surrounded with bones 
of animals, such as deer, oxen, pigs, Ac. He 
had visited the place, and had already made a 
collection of pieces of pottery which lay 
amongst the bones and decayed timbers, 
along the shores of at least two of the 
crannogs. 

Of these singular islands, the largest is pro¬ 
bably the most perfectly preserved crannog 
extant. It is composed of wood—oak, ash, 
and pine—all laid in rough blocks, as it were 
radiating from a centre to the edge of a circle 
formed of stakes set in the ground at a 
distance of about four feet asunder. These 
stakes are of about the thickness of a man's 
arm, and the space enclosed by them is about 
forty feet in diameter. The surface of the 
crannog is generally covered with stones, 
earth, and brushwood; but, owing to the 
action of the water during winter time, many 
portions of the timber work are laid bare. A 
stone quay, now all but completely ruined, 
appears to have been constructed on its 


southern side. A second island, situated 
near the northern shore of the lake, is of per¬ 
fectly similar construction. It is remarkable, 
however, as possessing a very curions stone, 
about two feet in length, and about three 
inches in thickness. This curiously decorated 
stone was probably intended as a tombstone, 
to be set up in the neighbouring cemetery of 
Devenish. It is not likely that there had 
ever been an interment upon this islet. A 
third crannog, of which only a small portion 
at present remains above the summer level, 
occurs upon the north-eastern shore of the 
lake. 

Scattered amongst the bones which lay 
upon the shore of the largest island, were 
pieces of earthen vessels of very singular 
appearance, several specimens of which were 
secured by Mr. Bourke and myself. Of these 
I am enabled to lay a few characteristic ex¬ 
amples before the society. One is a portion 
of what had been a large and well-formed 


vessel, with ears at the sides. It is orna¬ 
mented at the top of the rim with a pattern 
very like that found upon several silver 
bracelets preserved in the Museum of the 
Royal Irisn Academy, and which have been 
referred by Worsaae to the Danish period. 
The neck is short, and the sides are decorated 
with indented lines, about one inch in length, 
and laid diagonally. The diameter of the 
vessel at the mouth was about eleven inches. 

I send for exhibition a portion of a similar 
crock of somewhat smaller size than the 
former. It is decorated in much the same 
style, though the pattern is more minute. 
Also another example, smaller and less 
massive, together with three portions of one 
vessel, which is ornamented in the same style. 
I also lay before the meeting a portion of a 
vessel like that last alluded to, hut thicker, 
and having a more slender ear. The meet¬ 
ing has before it another example, very thin, 
and ornamented externally and internally 
with sloping indentations. I also forward 
what is probably a fragment of a crucible. 
A small chisel-shaped stone was picked up 
upon the northern shore of the large island. 
Its character as an antique work of human 
hands is not very decided. 

DROGHEDA. 

The arbitrators appointed to settle the dis¬ 
pute between the Boyne Harbour Commis¬ 
sioners and Mr. T. P. Cairnes, in the matter 
of injury caused to his brewery premises by 
the falling in of the river boundary wall, have 
given in their award as follows :— 


“ In answer to the first question submitted 
to us—namely, * To what cause is the injury 
that has occurred to the quay wall along 
the brewery premises and other attendant 
damages to be attributed ?’—we find that the 
dredging was the immediate cause of the 
damage. And in reply to the second ques¬ 
tion—namely, * Are the Harbour Commis¬ 
sioners responsible for all or any part of the 
damage that has resulted, and, If so, to what 
extent are the Harbour Commissioners to in¬ 
demnify Mr. Cairnes for his loss, and in what 
way?’—we consider the Harbour Commis¬ 
sioners accountable in a certain degree, and 
consequently award Mr. Cairnes a sum of two 
hundred pounds (£200) as full compensation 
for the damage caused by the said dredging. 
Which we certify this 26th day of September, 
1870. 


M Wm. Whitworth, ) 
“ Robert Morton, s 


Arbitrators.” 


At the subsequent weekly meeting, when 
the award of the arbitrators came up for 
adoption, Mr. John Morton said that when 
he heard of it he was certainly taken by sur¬ 
prise, for he did not expect any award of the 
kind. However, they had no right now to 
call it in question. They were bound by the 
arbitration; but it would have been more 
satisfactory if the arbitrators had given the 
reasons on which they based their decision. 
He would like to know, first, how they saddled 
the responsibility on this board. Was it be¬ 


cause the board complied with Mr. Cairnes’ 
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request and ordered the dredger to deepen a 
berth for his special use ? Did they render 
themselves liable by compliance with his re¬ 
quest ? The second point on which he would 
like information was, what blame, if any, 
attached to their engineer, Mr. M'Cartin ? 
He believed the award was generally looked 
upon through the town as a vote of censure 
on Mr. M‘Cartin. In his (Mr. Morton’s) 
mind it was a direct charge against him; 
and, though he respected the arbitrators very 
much, he did not believe, after studying the 
matter as attentively as either of them, that 
any blame attached to the engineer. He had 
only done what the board had desired and 
wished him to do, and if he had done less it 
would not have satisfied the parties who asked 
to have the dredger set to work at that place. 
He believed that Mr. M‘Cnrtin deserved no 
censure whatever. The arbitrators, wisely 
perhaps, did not give their reasons for award¬ 
ing 4J200 to Mr. Cairnes. He would like to 
know how they fixed upon that sum; because 
he would undertake to build on the same 
foundation a wall as good as the one that fell 
for £i)5 !! That, however, was a matter of 
opinion; but he could not refrain from saying 
that it would have been more satisfactory if 
the arbitrators had given the grounds upon 
which they rested their decision. 

[We are glad to find that this affair has been 
so quietly settled, and without a recourse 
to the tedious and expensive process of a 
lawsuit. We are aware that public bodies 
in Drogheda have frequently had their re¬ 
venues considerably reduced owing to the 
payment of costs in actions which they 
(unwisely perhaps) thought proper to de¬ 
fend.— Ed. I. B.] 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The Mayo Constitution has very judiciously 
transferred to its columns our article in last 
number entitled “ Social Science, and what 
it teaches.” We hope the local “ powers that 
be” will “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” the valuable hints we gave therein, 
and that our contemporary will at no distant 
period be enabled to write in a more hopeful 
strain respecting the sanitary state of his 
town, than is contained in the following :— 

“ CASTLKBAR TOWN COMMISSIONERS.” 
rt Again and again we have to complain that the 
usefulness of this body is practically nil 'Hie streets 
are dirty. We are without water, and, worse still, 
the town is in a state of the most deplorable tilth! 
Going down the main street, more especially the lower 
part of it, a stench, which ie absolutely sickening, 
prevails. The sanitary officer states he has no tuuds 
at his disposal to carry out his duties effectively, lie 
that as it may, we must raise our voice against the 
present state ot things,as, if it be not speedily remedied, 
we should not be surprised at the outbreak of lever, 
or seme other epidemic which, if it once came amongst 
us, would commit fearful ravages, fostered by the un¬ 
cleanliness which prevails.” 


LAW. 

THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 

The Corporation had summoned Mr. Ed- 

f ird O’Farrell for the existence of a nuisance 
jurions to public health, caused by the 
smoke issuing from a chimney in connection 
with his printing works at the office of the 
Evening Post in Suffolk-street. 

Mr. James Boyle, Inspector of Nuisances, 
gave evidence in support of the charge con¬ 
tained in the summons. 

Mr. Lucas, hairdresser, said that he lived 
near the defendant’s premises, and received 
considerable annoyance from the smoke. 

Mr. J. O. Byrne, barrister, on behalf of Mr. 
O’Farrell, said that nothing farther could be 
done than had been already performed. The 
chimney existed in its present state for the 
last 26 years. It was 20 feet above the roof 
of the building, and they were required to 
raise it 18 feet more, but the chimney would 
not bear the weight. However, if a fortnight 
were given, he would do all in his power to 
abate the smoke. 


Mr. Walpole, linen draper, said that he 
lived in a neighbouring house, and from the 
intense smoke he could hardly ever open his 
house for ventilation, and the smell also was 

almost intolerable. 

Mr. Boyle—I really must ask your worship 
to make an order for the abatement of this 
nuisance. 

Mr. Dix—I shall not make any such order, 
Mr. Boyle. Mr. O’Farrell is willing to do all 
he can for the comfort of his neighbours. 
He only asks a fortnight for doing so, and it 
has never been the custom of this court to 
do anything harsh in the first instance, and 
without giving the defendant an opportunity 
of complying with the necessary regulations. 
I shall let the case stand for a fortnight. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Ardfert Cathedral , County Kerry. Drawn and 
Lithographed by A. Hill, B.E., A.R.I.B.A. 
Cork, 1870. 

The first part of Mr. Hill’s magnificent folio 
work, illustrating the “ Ancient Architecture 
of Ireland,” has been received. It comprises 
ten sheets of lithographs and six beautiful 
photographs, besides letterpress descriptions. 
Mr. Hill informs us that “the signification 
of the name Ardfert is either ‘ The Hill of 
Miracles,’ or ‘The High Place of Ert,’ ac¬ 
cording to different writers, Ert, or Ercus, 
being a celebrated bishop under whom St. 
Brandon studied when a youth; St. Bran¬ 
don, who was a native of this part of the 
country, and to whom the Cathedral is dedi¬ 
cated, was bom in the year 484, and died 
on the 17th of May, 577.” The part before 
us is well “ got up ” by Messrs. Kell, Bros., 
London. It will be followed by others illus¬ 
trating the Celtic churches of Kilmalchedar, 
near Dingle, and of Templenahoe, Ardfert. 

7 he Journal, of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland. 

The July part of this excellent publication 
is to hand. Amongst the papers in it are con¬ 
tinuations of “ Sir Edmund Butler of the 
Dullogh, Knight,” and “ Memoirs of Gabriel 
Beranger.” The wood-cut illustrations (by 
Oldham and Hanlon) are well executed. 


TENDERS. 

For a Wesleyan chapel, school, and sexton’s 
house at Holywood, Co. Down. J. Kendall, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. 
M‘D. Bermingham:— 

Niraick, Holywood, .. .. £1,551 0 0 

Gray, ditto .. .. 1.599 11 6 

Morrow, Belfast .. .. 1,«39 0 0 

The tender of Mr. Nimick was accepted. 


FALL OF HOUSES IN THE CITY. 

Considerable alarm was created in the 
neighbourhood of William-street on the 
morning of the 22nd ult. It appears that 
about one o’clock an occupant of one of the 
top rooms of No. 36 was awakened in conse¬ 
quence of a quantity of plaster falling on his 
bed; he next heard the roof cracking, and 
gave the alarm to the other inmates. In a 
short time the roofs of 36 and 37 gave way, 
dragging with them the floors and their con¬ 
tents. The work of destruction, however, 
was not bo rapid but that the tenement 
holders had time to escape, en deshabile y 
without injury. Judging from the external 
appearance of these houses, a passer-by could 
have little idea that their interiors were in 
such a rotten state. We hope that this oc¬ 
currence, which has, providentially, been un¬ 
attended by the loss of life, will induce our 
civic authorities to study the provisions of 
“ The Dublin Improvement Act,” in which 
they may discover whether they have any 
power conferred upon them in the matter of 
“ dilapidated dwellings ” in the city. Have 
we not a “ City Engineer ” and a “ City 
Architect ?” 

Wednesday morning, at an early hour,, a 
stable-loft, in which a quantity of hay was 
stored, at the rere of 15, Upper Gloucester - 
atreet, fell through, crushing four horses 


which were standing underneath, killing one 
and car rying the others to the cellar below. 
The three remaining animals were extricated 
during the day, and had sustained but trifling 
injury. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


One of the most interesting discoveries of an arch, 
geological and artistic kind which we have of late 
been able to record was made the other day in Wor¬ 
cester Cathedral, when, in course of replacing the 
pavement of the Lady Cbapd, one of the three slals 
which He in front of the altar in the extreme eastern 
bay of the cathedral was removed. This lies on the 
north side, and has been supposed to represent William 
de Bloia, Archdeacon of Buckingham, whom Gnala 
the Legate intruded to the See of Worcester in 1218. 
De Blois held office till his death, in 1236. He is 
believed to have been interred on this spot, so appro¬ 
priate as the grave of one who built, or, at least, 
founded the eastern portiou of the church. The effigy, 
which is reputed to be the oldest of the episcopal order 
in the cathedral, is in low relief; shows the deceased 
wearing the low mitre, amice, chasuble, morse, and 
other episcopal vestments and decorations. Next )o 
this effigy lies another which is presumed to represent 
either Bishop Brian 0352-1361), originally of St. 
David’s, or Bishop Lynn (1368-1373). Next to this 
lies the effigy of Bishop Walter de Cantilupe(1237- 
1266), De Biois’a successor in the see. The slab 
ascribed to the grave of De Blois being removed, an 
interment was found in an episcopal dress, the cha¬ 
racter and decorations of which do not agree with 
those of the effigy and the date in question. These 
vestments comprise embroideries which, with others, 
represent, SS. Paul, John, Andrew, James, Bartholo¬ 
mew, Daniel, Adelbert, and Nicholas. The names 
of the saints are inscribed in Latin. There are also 
an Angus Dei and other decorations The coffin 
appeared to have been opened before, when probably 
some of the contents were removed.— Athenseum. 

New Post-Offick Arrangements. —TheMarquis 
of Hartington, who is not generally held to have Laid 
the public under any great obligation by his manage¬ 
ment of the Post-office, has conferred a boon of 
singular worth on one section of the community by 
his most recent instruction. Tradvsmeu may now 
send their invoices for the halfpenny stamp if not 
enclosed in envelopes. The permission is of value 
altogether beyond the mere money concession. A 
new system of 44 dunning” opens to view. For the 
nominal price of one shilling a creditor may purchase 
the unspeakable satisfaction of proclaiming to the 
domestics and others interested in the private affairs 
of the luckless wight who has neglected to settle some 
small account, the precise amount of his liability, by 
every post for three nr four days, or every morning 
for a forthnight. '1'he idea is grand. 

The Council of the Royal Archgeologic.il institute 
have accepted the invitation of the Corporation of 
Cardiff to hold the annual meeting for 1871 in that 
towu. The Marquis of Bute will pieside on the 
occsion. 

Am®na kt Umu. — A watch is an almost Indispensable 
appendage, both to the gentleman, the artisan, and (tie lal*orer, 
and the same perfection of workmanship and accuracy in its 
movement is requisite for the one as the other; the only differ¬ 
ence being in its ontward appearance, to suit the avocation 
and position of the purchaser. Those manufactured by Mr. 
Henson of Old Bond-street, and Ludgate-hill, have gained 
f rent favour with the public on account of their strength and 
durability tsucli, in fact, as can only be found in a watch of 
English manufacture), their beauty and neatness of design, 
and the perfect finish which characterises every article pro¬ 
duced by him, whether the price be five or two hundred gui¬ 
neas. Any one who has hut once worn an English waich, 
wou d, we feel certain, abjure the use of a foreign one, as being 
inferior in every respect to the former. We would therefore 
recommend this article to the attention of merchants and 
shippers, as one well worthy of their attention, and certain to 
meet a ready sale in all foreign ports aid British colonies."— 
Standard, October 4 th. 


NOTICE. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parties who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately . Stamps taken 
inpayment . 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made p<tyable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
streety Dublin . 


RATES of SUBSCRIPTION (in advance)— 

* (Town.) s. d. (Poet) a. d. 

Yearly .-60 Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 3 0 Half-yearly 4 0 

Quarterly . 1 6 Quarterly . 2 0 

. Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
pplicatiun. 
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MACrARLANES 

CASTINGS. 


CONDUCTOR PIPES, for Rain-water. Stove, Soil, 
and Ventilating Purposes, embracing Plain, 
Round, Square, Semicircular, Hexagon, Orna¬ 
mental, and Figured Patterns. 

EAVE GOTTERS, for Rain-water, Building Cor¬ 
nices, Boundary Walls, Sheds, Valley Roofs, 
Conservatories,Water Conduits, &c., for Stone, 
Brick, Timber, or Iron Buildings. 

ROOF-PLATES, embracing Ridge, Valley, and 
Skew-Plates, Curb and Hip Plates, and their 
Connections; suitable for the commonest 
Buildings, as well as for the most ornate 
Pavilion, Dormer, Tower, and Mansard Roofs. 

TERMIN ALS, Finials. Crosses, Bannerets, Weather- 
Vanes, Flagstaffs, Belfries, &c., suitable for 
every style of Tower, Gable, or Roof Decora¬ 
tion, Pleasure Grounds, Chimney Stalks, Ven¬ 
tilating Towers, &c. 

Ornamental Castings 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS, WASH-HAND, and 
WASH - FOOT BASINS, BATHING 
SCREENS, &c., in Cast-Iron, for Streets, 
Schools, Parks, Barracks, and Public Institu¬ 
tions. 

WATER CLOSETS, in Cast-Iron, for Streets, 
Schools, Railways, Public Works, Barracks, 

and Public Institutions.-The Simplest, 

Freshest, and most Imperishable ever intro¬ 
duced. In use in almost every Barrack in 
Great Britain and Colonies. 

URINALS, in Cast-Iron, for Streets, Courts, Rail¬ 
ways, and Public Institutions. In use on the 
streets of almost every large town in the 
Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe. 

CONTRACTORS, by Special Appointment, to 


RAILING, embracing Cresting, Balconies ; Frieze* 
Altar, Screen, Gallery Front, and Tomb Rails; 
Window Guards, Panels, Floor Grating and 
Plates; Balusters and Stair Railing; Gates, 
&c.; for every kind of fencing, Roof, Wall, 
and Building decoration. 

SIGN LETTERS, Numerals and Tablets of every 
description. 

COLUMNS, Lamp Pillars, Brackets, Spandrils, 
Cornices, &c. 

BENCH, DESK, TABLE, and CHAIR STAN¬ 
DARDS, Ink Well Covers, &c., Plain and 
Ornamental, for every description of Schools, 
Churches, Halls, Dining-Rooms, &c. 

PLUMBERS’ CASTINGS—Baths,Water-Troughs, 
Kitchen Sinks, Sink Traps, Stop-Cock Covers, 
Pumps, W.C. Metal, Plumbers’ Tools, &c. 

of every description. 


ORDURE-CLOSETS, in Cast-Iron, requiring 
neither Water, Sewers, nor Deodorizers of any 
kind, and the whole excrement is saved for 
Agriculture. Suitable for Schools, Railways, 
Public Works, Barracks, Workmen’s Houses, 
and Public Institutions, and realizing every 
sound Sanitary Law. 

ASH-BINS, in Cast-Iron. Being non-absorbent, 
harbour no foul smells nor vermin, occupy 
little room, are imperishable in construction, 
and are often fitted up as adjuncts to Ordure- 
Closets. 

A large portion of the population of Glasgow is 
now wholly accommodated by our Ordure- 
Closet and Ash-Bin system. 

HER MAJESTY'S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE ONLY FIRM THAT RECEIVED THE INTERNATIONAL MEDAL OF 1862 FOR ARCHITECTURAL CASTINGS. 


All our Goods are Oil Painted, and Delivered Free in any Town in the 
Kingdom. The following Trade Mark is on every Casting we make: 



WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., 

ARCHITECTURAL, SANITARY, AND ARTISTIC IRONFOUNDERS AND PATENTEES, 

LONDON: 

84 UPPER THAMES STREET. 


GLASGOW: 

SARACEN FOUNDRY, Washington Street. 

(MEW WORKS—POSSILPARK.) 
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Sewage Irrigation—A Sanitary Lesson, 

RDINARY 
Irrigation is 
as old as the 
Pyramids, 
and almost 
coeval with 
the flow of 
the Nile. 
Though we 
read of its ap¬ 
plication to 
land by the 
earlyChinese, 
Egyptian, and other Eastern nations long 
centuries before the practice was adopted in 
Western Europe, yet the practice does not 
appear to have made much progress beyond 
what is termed “ flooding.” The letting in 
of large volumes of water upon land, and the 
establishment of water meadows, dates back 
nearly two centuries in England. Ordinary 
irrigation, natural or assisted by man, is of 
pretty old date. Ordinary irrigation by 
flooding was practised in a rough way in 
Ireland during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Romans, remarkable for their 
architectu e, canals, aqueducts, sewers, baths, 
Ac., do not appear to have ever thought of 
sewage irrigation,—at least we do not re¬ 
member to have fallen across any mention of 
it. The sewers of Rome, for extent, were on 
a grand scale, and were constructed at a 
great expense; rivers were let into them, 
and they were navigable under the city. To 
what extent cloacal matters found an outfall 
into them we do not know; they were appa¬ 
rently more for the purpose of drainage. 
Rome did not, no more than did London, think 
of a sewage irrigation in the sense we now 
look upon it, though it is impossible almost 
to imagine that the thought should not have 
struck thousands of minds in Rome, once 
famous in agriculture as well as architecture. 
Even in the present century, as is well known 
to all of us, our sewers were still utilised for 
surface water alone, the ashpit or cesspool 
being the common receptacle for all kinds of 
offal and excreta. 

Sewage irrigation is now the cry of the 
day, and a sort of sewage war or battle of 
parties now rages. ABC and X Y Z systems 
have their advocates and opponents, inte¬ 
rested and disinterested; but, after a little 
thought and common-sense retrospection, we 
can come to no other conclusion than that 
sewage irrigation and the establishment of 
sewage farms is the best and only practical, 
as well as profitable, remedy for our town 
and city refuse. Let anyone for a moment 
look at the frightful state in which some of 
our cities and towns are. Here we need 
only point to the foul, putrid, and villanous 
cloaca that oozes in our midst, dealing disease, 
death, and destruction, morally and physi¬ 
cally. Instead of a putrescent Liffey we 
should have had a purified one long since, if 
civic squabbles had ceased, and common 
sense, instead of senseless rodomontade, were 
indulged in. 

The pollution of our rivers means more, 
and involves more, than sickness or sewage 


waste. It means poverty, pauperism, in¬ 
creased rates and taxes, chronic disease, 
bankruptcy, death, and consequent national 
decadence. If the sewage of our towns and 
cities were utilised by a proper system of 
sewerage by carriers, tanks, outfalls, and 
other necessary appendages, sewage farms 
would spread rapidly their beneficial effect, 
and profitable farming, and increased work 
and food for the people over the island, would 
be the result. It has been pointed to already, 
and we shall point to it again,—what might 
be done in Dublin and its environs. What 
better facility could exist anywhere for uti¬ 
lising the sewage of the Liffey than we have 
presented in the existence of those-waste 
lands at Clontarf ? Is the anticipated or 
feared opposition of a few landlords or pro¬ 
prietors to act as a bugbear, to scare the 
Corporation from carrying out a most practi¬ 
cable scheme for the benefit of our city ? For 
our part, we think the most of this feared 
hostility is merely illusory or make-believe, 
and it ought, if it exist at all, be submitted 
to the test of a public ordeal. If there are 
men who wish to injure our city by their 
blind opposition, let them come to the front; 
let them stand up and defend their interests, 
and bargain for their price, but let them not 
stand in the public way. The sandbanks of 
Clontarf could be turned into valuable account 
in the matter of sewage irrigation and farming, 
and we hope some clauses and amendments 
will be introduced into the Corporation Bill, 
before it becomes law, that will lead to the 
purchase and reclamation of the North Bull. 
It would be a benefit to both the city and 
county Dublin at large, to both the town and 
farming interests. 

What might not be accomplished in the 
four provinces of Ireland ? Look at Cork 
with its Lee, Waterford with its Suir, Belfast 
with its Lagan, and Galway with its river. 
Need we ask what state they are in, and how 
far they are health-purifying or life-destroy¬ 
ing conduits ? Need we ask how the corpo¬ 
ration and town council of these places are 
doing their respective duties ? Shall we say 
their sanitary energy is on a par with our 
own civic magnates ? We have passed through 
the above cities during the summer, and we 
speak from personal experience that there 
are numerous streets and lanes in all of them 
in a frightful and deplorable condition. It 
is not only bad drainage and sewerage, but 
disease and polluted water, wretchedness, and 
inaction we saw. To put up a drinking 
fountain and a public urinal is to do a very 
good thing; but to give the poor water first 
fit to drink, and homes fit to live in, is much 
better. The noise and hubbub that are some¬ 
times made when any small event takes place 
in some of our towns, is amusing. If a green 
grocer gives, or an old broker bequeaths, a 
few pounds to any local object, the local 
chronicler is in ecstacies in his eulogies; but 
the local chronicler is altogether dumb about 
the state of the local river and the state of 
the courts and dwellings of the poor, if his 
local patron, the mayor presumptive or 
de facto, is at all concerned about the neces¬ 
sity of a discreet silence. If Alderman 
Peter’s tannery refuse, or Alderman Pat’s 
soap slime, issue into the river, or other 
deadly nastiness, to kill the fish or poison 
the water-drinker, our local Argus does not 
see it, nor if it endangers an advertisement 
of his he does not wish to hear it. 

Unfortunately our towns are very often in 
a bad state, and men are too grovelling, and 
fear to tell the truth. Why does not some 



of our wide circulating and well-to-do daily 
cotemporaries appoint a Correspondent or 
Sanitary Commissioner to visit and write up 
the social and sanitary state of our city ? Do 
some of the proprietors of these journals fear 
that the awful disclosures certain to be made 
would reflect back upon themselves ? The 
London Press, in one or two instances, did 
this sanitary work for the English metropolis, 
and the North British Daily Mail did it for 
Glasgow. The London Builder also, a few 
years since, struck consternation into the 
souls of men by its fearful but faithful pic¬ 
tures of the social and sanitary state of the 
poor and the poor districts of London. The 
Builder also has lately given us a faithful 
and painful picture of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and even Dublin. 

Come, gentlemen of the metropolitan 
Press, up and do your duty! On your side 
is the strength, on ours is the will. You 
must move, or the work will be done some¬ 
how. There is a long winter before us, and 
poverty and suffering will be heard in our 
midst. Ere the next spring showers and 
summer sun shines over Dublin many of her 
sons and daughters will be beyond the fear 
of further poverty or disease. The winter 
is the time for sanitary work and improve¬ 
ments, so that the germs of future disease 
may be destroyed long before the time when 
it is again possible to warm them into life. 

We commenced on Sewage Irrigation, 
and we end by a sanitary lesson, which we 
hope, as it is well meant, will not be taken 
ill. We feel we are doing our duty; we are 
conscious that we are preaching a life and a 
soul saving doctrine. Health is the primary 
and paramount consideration with man, and 
rulers who neglect sanitary laws are the 
worst and most disastrous enemies of man¬ 
kind ; tyrants and despots may butcher a 
population, but those in power who neglect 
the public health are the murderers of pos¬ 
terity. 


THE TIMBER-BUILT HOUSES OF 
ANCIENT DUBLIN. 

A tourist has lately remarked that the prin¬ 
cipal architectural improvements of Dublin 
in our day consist of insurance offices and 
gin palaces. Although we cannot agree with 
the entire of this statement, we must ac¬ 
knowledge we are largely indebted for many 
striking architectural features in our street 
facades to the former; we will dismiss the 
latter by simply saying that the tawdry finery 
and the lath and plaster decoration of the 
gin palace, no matter how much architectural 
taste may be developed in its construction, 
is of. too evanescent a nature to demand more 
than a passing notice here. Stone-built 
edifices, happily not confined to insurance 
offices, have largely increased of latter years; 
and although we would prefer seeing our 
native quarries more utilized for this pur¬ 
pose, as in the building of the Union (now 
the Hibernian) Bank, in College-green, the 
Scottish Equitable Insurance premises, in 
Westmoreland-street, and some others, where 
most elaborate soulptures are executed in 
limestone, we are not inclined to find fault 
with the imported sandstones, English, 
Scotch, or continental, which so largely 
contribute to the ornamentation of our city. 

We have entered upon these remarks in 
order to contrast the appearances which the 
thoroughfares of a former period presented 
to our now principal streets, and having 
heretofore described in the pages of this 
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journal the improvements effected after the 
first quarter of the last, and up to the early 
part of the present, century, by the erection 
of almost all our public buildings of note, the 
rapid extension of our streets and squares in 
the same period, and, though last not least, 
the wholesome annihilation of narrow ways 
and nests of lanes and alleys by the Com¬ 
missioners of Wide Streets, to give place to 
our modem wide and capacious thorough¬ 
fares, it would be a work of supererogation 
to recapitulate them here. 

Like all other ancient cities, the domestic 
and wayside edifices of Dublin were originally 
of the most primitive description. So late 
as 1172, when King Henry the Second held 
his court here, there was no building of suf¬ 
ficient capacity in existence to accommodate 
his retinue: all the houses (if they may be 
so called) were erected with wattles daubed 
with clay and covered with sedge or straw ; 
brick-built structures were unknown, and 
stone was only used in churches, monasteries, 
and works of defence; it therefore became a 
matter of necessity, and, perhaps, following 
the fashions of the country, that the king 
was constrained to erect a palace of smoothed 
wattles of superior description, miro artificio , 
as Roger Hovenden* describes it, in which 
he entertained the kings and princes of Ire¬ 
land in that year. 

In the sixteenth century we have it first 
upon record that the citizens constructed 
their houses in a more durable form, namely, 
of framed timber, and covered with tiles, 
slates, or shingles. This description of build- 
ing appears to have been for some time ex¬ 
tensively in use in England, of which we have 
sufficient evidence in London before the Great 
Fire, and in many of the provincial towns,Jas 
Chester, Ipswich, &c., where they subsist to 
the present day, and it is questionable if 
many of our modern brick-built edifices will 
ever attain the age of many of the houses 
now to be seen in Chester. But, reverting to 
our own city, we will quote from a very scarce 
book, written and published by Paul Deighan, 
Dublin, 1810, where, in a treatise on ancient 
Dublin and its cage-work houses, in speak¬ 
ing of Queen Elizabeth's time, he states :— 
“ Several of these houses, erected in that 
queen's reign, have subsisted till of late 
years, and one particularly, in Cook-street, 
at the west side, and corner of Skipper-lane, 
was totally demolished on the 27th July, 
1745, to make room for new houses. On an 
oak beam carried over the door the whole 
length of said house was the following in¬ 
scription, cut in large capitals, in fair Roman 
characters, nothing damaged by time in the 
space of 165 years, except in one part, where 
an upright piece of timber was morticed into 
it, and was somewhat rotted:— 

“QUI • VECISTI • COKLUM * KT * TEKRAM * BKXKDIO 
DOM CM * UTAH * QUAK * JOANNES * LUTRKL • KT 
JOAHNSX * CONSTBUI * FECK11UNT * A.B. • 1580 * ET 
ANNO * BBONK * BKOiNJE * ELIZABETHS ’ 22.” 

“ Thou who madest the heavens and the 
earth bless this house, which John Lutrel 
and Joan caused to be built in the year of 
our Lord 1580, and in the 22nd year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth."t John Luttrell 
was one of the sheriffs of Dublin in con¬ 
junction with Gyles Allen (1567,1568), and it 
is probable he was the builder of this house. 

Next door to the former lately stood (1810) 
n large and stately cage-work house, with the 

• “ Anal Pars Posterior,” p. 902. Sarllle, 1698. 

f Mr. Deighan gives the inscription translated in English 
at above; we have obtained the origlnaliLetin from “ Malton's 
yiews-of Dublin. •' 


inscription over the door in Roman charac¬ 
ters— 

“ ROBERT EUSTAC . AN MANNING, 1618-** 

Robert Eustace was also sheriff of Dublin 
with Thomas Allen, 1608, 1609. 

In a lane leading from Cook-street to 
Mercbants’-quay, called Rosemary-lane, part 
of the wall of an old cage-work house stands, 
over the door whereof, cut in timber, are two 
escutcheons of arms, and between them a date 
1600, with the letters “ E. P.” 

Mr. Deighan proceeds to describe several 
other timber-built houses, and he continues : 
“ Several still remain in Patrick-street, with¬ 
out the walls of the city, which carry the face 
of antiquity; but as there are no dates visible 
on them, it is not possible to fix their ages. 
Amongst them there is one with this inscrip¬ 
tion— 

‘VICTORIA • MIHI • OHRI8TUS * A I. - 

The last letters of the name, with the date, 
being defaced.” 

Mr. Deighan then describes a large hou3# 
of similar construction in Fishamble-street, 
on the front of which were two coats of arms, 
one of Plunket and the other with Plunket 
empaled with his wife, and continues: “ Some 
of these kind of houses are yet to be seen in 
Castle-street, and lately in High-street, the 
Wood-quay, Thomas-street, and other parts 
of the city and suburbs." 

There are many still living who can re¬ 
member the cage-work house which stood in 
Skinners’-row (now Christ Church-place); it 
was called the Carbrie, and appears to have 
originally belonged to the Fitzgerald family, 
and to have been at several periods occupied 
by the Earls of Kildare. Subsequently, 
Dick’s coffee-house was kept within its walls. 
It remained for a long time in rain, and with 
it the last of the timber-built houses of Dublin 
disappeared; and it would appear to ns, from 
the nnmerons authorities at our disposal, 
that for a period of over two hundred years 
all the better-class honses of the citizens were 
erected after this fashion. No doubt nume¬ 
rous objections existed to their continuance, 
but it must be allowed they contributed 
greatly towards picturesque appearance. 
They gradually gave way to brick buildings 
with ogee-shaped gables to the street, many 
of which still remain. They in their turn 
have been rapidly disappearing, to make 
room for more modern edifices. Most probably 
from the great extent of pine forests, and 
consequent facility for procuring timber, 
this style of building still prevails largely in 
towns over the Continent of Europe; they 
are numerous in North Prussia, Germany, 
and parts of France, more particularly in 
Russia, while the most remarkable are those 
of Switzerland, where they are constructed 
with a view to producing a much bolder and 
more effective general outline ; but however 
picturesque they may be, and pleasing in 
their variety, and from their being totally 
devoid of unbroken lines, forming the direct 
opposite to many of our monotonous street 
views, we are barbarian enough in rejoicing 
that they no longer exist in our city. 


SCHOOL OF ART, BELFAST. 

The new Government School of Art for 
Belfast was inaugurated on the 18th ult. It 
is located for the present in the two upper 
floors of the north wing of the Royal Aca¬ 
demical Initiation, College-square. These 
premises have been taken for a term of seven 
years, at a rent of £80 annually, which ha 3 
been guaranteed by Mr. Dunville. Mr. 
Yere Foster has, we understand, offered to 


guarantee the head master's salary for the 
first two years, and donations and subscrip¬ 
tions (a list of which is before ns) have been 
already liberally contributed by the leading 
merchants and others in the town. 

The elementary class-room for males is a 
fine, large, well-ventilated apartment, 48 feet 
by 80 feet, lighted on both sides, and fitted 
up with desks of an improved design—the 
invention of the head master. The ventila¬ 
tion of this (as indeed of every room in the 
school) is very superior. The apparatus, 
designed by Professor James Thomson, is so 
constructed that the one temperature will be 
maintained at all times during school hoars. 
This school-room will be capable of accom¬ 
modating comfortably from 80 to 90 students. 
The ladies' room, on the same floor, is some¬ 
what smaller; it also is n very comfortable 
apartment, neatly fitted up, painted, and sup¬ 
plied, as the other, with new furniture. 
There is also a cloak-room in connection, and 
the ventilation, as in the male school-room, 
is perfect. The head masters room is on the 
same floor. On the next floor, remarkably 
well lighted with skylights, is the sculpture 
gallery. It is furnished with casts from the 
antique, many of the casts being copies of 
the most renowned works of Grecian and 
Roman sculpture. There is a lecture-roo n 
on the same floor of the building, and in an¬ 
other room there is a library of valuable 
works on art, architecture, and design, to 
which the students have free access. Some 
of the most valuable books in the library are 
out of print, and are therefore the more to 
be prized; and as the object of the school is 
to cultivate the intellect as well as the eye, 
donations of valuable works on art and design 
are solicited by the managers. The Govern¬ 
ment assists the school in various ways—in 
making a considerable reduction on all casts 
and other articles supplied to the school—in 
providing a portion of the salaries of - assis¬ 
tants ; and the students have all the advan¬ 
tages offered in the Government Schools of 
Art, and are entitled to compete for student¬ 
ships, scholarships, medals, and other prizes 
given by the Science and Art Department. 
There are also free studentships, so that a 
working man, by his own exertions, may have 
his education free. Although ladies and 
gentlemen may attend all the classes, and 
can compete for the prizes, the Government 
confine the special privileges they offer to 
artizans. 

The courses of instruction are:—1. Ele¬ 
mentary— Including freehand and model 
drawing, shading from copies, practical geo¬ 
metry, and linear perspective. 2. Advanced 
—Drawing and painting the figure, flowers, 
landscapes, ornament, &c., from copies and 
from nature ; drawing and shading from the 
antique ; systematic instruction in the prin¬ 
ciples of ornamental design, and illuminating. 
8. Special—Orthographic projection, engi¬ 
neering and machine drawing, building and 
construction, architectural drawing, the pro¬ 
jection of shadows, and modelling. 

On the morning of Tuesday a large num¬ 
ber of students in the various classes were 
enrolled. In the evening a goodly array of 
the patrons and friends of the school as¬ 
sembled to hear an introductory address from 
the head master, Mr. Lindsay. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. William Girdwood. 

In his preliminary remarks Mr. Lindsay 
said—The chief aim of all art-culture is, first, 
a clear perception and discrimination of what 
is beautiful; and, secondly, an ability to re¬ 
present that, or reproduce it for the delight 
of others. I not only allude now to picture 
painting and what is generally understood as 
fine art, but also and more particularly to 
decorative art, which we have, as it were, in¬ 
sensibly wrapped up in our feelings, working 
a healthy or baneful influence on our very 
lives, as the objects with which we are sur¬ 
rounded are in shape and ornament good or 
had. After contrasting some of the productions 
of the present day with those in vogue but a 
quarter of a century ago, he continued:— 
The day I hope may not be far distant when 
Belfast, following close upon the example of 
Belleek, may enjoy for some especial art- 
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productions as enviable a celebrity. It is 
then our mission to attempt to establish some 
of those excellent results as are noticeable in 
the other hives of industrial art; and de¬ 
signers of all sorts will be materially benefited 
by a regular attendance and systematic study. 
But there are other occupations to which this 
is equally applicable—to the carpenter and 
joiner, for instance. The requisite know¬ 
ledge of art may appear to stop at setting 
out a hand-railing; but are there not open- 
timbered roofs required, handsome staircases, 
cornices, windows, and doors, with their 
numerous mouldings and panellings and 
other ornamental matters, in which curvature 
and proportion, fitness and beauty, are of the 
utmost importance? And if the carpenter 
or joiner desires to rise above the mere me¬ 
chanic, he must be able to lay down upon 
paper the true forms of his work in plan, 
section, and elevation; and though he will 
be largely indebted for help to his compasses, 
still the power must come originally from his 
own good taste, educated eye, and correct 
hand. To such as the stonemason, plasterer, 
and blacksmith, art opens up a still wider 
field. Carving and iron-work, thanks to the 
revival of Gothic architecture, have again 
come largely into use ; and it is advisable to 
the craftsman to apply himself to obtain a 
ready power of drawing and modelling, a 
knowledge of the various styles of ornament, 
and the thorough use of his case of instru¬ 
ments ; and I might add to these wood¬ 
carving, glass-painting, book-binding, and a 
dozen other trades, in which a man, by an 
intelligent study of the principle of orna¬ 
mentation, may improve at once his position 
and pocket. Then, there is always, of course, 
a number of students with a more or less 
definite aim, who have a love for drawing, or 
a “ taste,” as they express it, and who pursue 
the study steadily, in the hope that some day 
they may draw “ somethingand, besides 
these, there is a more ambitious class, who 
start with a clear determination to become 
painters. Women are more especially of the 
former class; their aspirations not venturing 
beyond flowers, landscapes, and chalk heads 
from copies. But I do not see why, in this 
age of progress and women’s rights, they too 
need not become designers, modellers, and 
lithographers; and I have quite made up my 
mind to try to induce some kind firm to per¬ 
form a graceful act in aiding us in this matter 
when occasion serves. I may tell you that 
at South Kensington Museum there has been 
established for some time a females’ class, 
for working in mosaic and tile painting, and 
it has met with an extraordinary amount of 
success, as might have been expected; for in 
these subjects, as well as in wood-carving, 
the more delicate hands, the nicer percep¬ 
tions, the more patient character of our sisters 
ought to be utilised, and, without doubt, they 
win render excellent account of themselves. 
Now, I would sketch freely and briefly our 
mode of instruction. To all students a know¬ 
ledge of freehand is primarily indispensable. 
Not of sketchy, hasty, clever-looking sort, 
but with careful, even line, so as to show that 
the student is fully alive to all the subtleties 
of curvature , as well as correctness of details 
and proportions; for this purpose we use 
copies of geometric, ornamental, and floral 
forms, and as soon as possible models, such 
as vases, cubes, cylinders, cones, &c., and 
afterwards natural forms, as flowers and foli¬ 
age. Concurrently with this, suoh students 
as intend becoming architects, engineers, 
builders, joiners, and such, will pursue the 
study of practical geometry, and when suffi¬ 
ciently advanced in both subjects will take 
up the study of orthographic projection, or 
the principles of plans and elevations, pre¬ 
liminary to architectural or machine drawing. 
Those who intend to pursue drawing with 
the object of applying it to designs, will have 
to undergo a more severe curriculum of free¬ 
hand outline, copying numerous examples, 
so as to be intimately acquainted with the 
various styles. Model drawing, too, will be 
also proceeded with, then chalk-shading from 
copies, while their attention will be drawn to 
the analysis of ornament and the general 


principles regulating design and colouring. 
Spaces will be given to fill up ornamentally 
with simple forms such as circles, ivy leaves, 
&c.; and they will also copy carefully ex¬ 
amples from such standard authorities as 
Owen Jones and Louis Griiner. He then 
will be initiated into the analysis of flowers, 
and the best way to adapt their myriad 
beauties to ornamental purposes, and then 
they may proceed with applied design, making 
use of such knowledge with regard to the re¬ 
quirements of the subject as they can only 
get in the manufactory where they may be 
engaged. Those who intend to proceed with 
drawing as a fine art, when they are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced, will draw largely in chalks 
from the cast, using examples of ornament, 
fruit, and leaves, of which we have a great 
variety. Afterwards they will attempt casts 
from the figure, details at first, but subse¬ 
quently the whole figure; afterwards the 
same in oil monochrome, to learn the use of 
the brush, and finally the human figure. 
Modellers, instead of shading from the cast, 
will proceed to use the clay. Now, I want 
to say a few words about the place in which 
we are to work. When finished—as it will 
be shortly—it will be one of the completest 
Schools of Art in the three kingdoms. Your 
council have spared nsither time, trouble, 
nor expense to meet all your wants, and to 
make you so comfortable, that it will be a 
pleasure to work in these rooms. They have 
had the most extensive sets of examples, 
casts, &c., brought together; and, as a family, 
I shall look to you to conserve them. We 
have already a Model School in Belfast; why 
not earn for ourselves the title of a Model 
School of Art ? I feel confident that we shall 
have a large attendance of the artisan class 
in our school. We especially invite the cun¬ 
ning artificer in brass and iron. We shall 
be disappointed if we do not meet the young 
mason, cabinetmaker, upholsterer, joiner, 
carver and gilder, house-painter and deco¬ 
rator in our classes. We have no hesitation 
in saying that we can impart instruction of 
practical value to the operative, no matter 
what the craft by which he tarns his daily 
bread. But I know that those who have to 
rise early and devote ten or twelve hours of 
every working day to labour, need a strong 
motive to induce them to give two hours 
more to a pursuit devoid of all the attractions, 
and offering none of the temptations of social 
enjoyment, or exciting sports or pastimes. 
I can only say to my friends, the operatives, 
that, as they well know (none so well), 
care and consideration, in addition to manual 
labour, are required for every structure and 
every fabric, useful or ornamental, that is to 
be a credit or a profit to him who produces 
it. They cannot expect that thi acquisition 
of the art of drawing and of the principles 
upon which all constructive soundness must 
be based, and those, too, of which all elegance 
and beauty are the expression, that such an 
acquisition can be made without prolonged 
and earnest self-sacrificing attention. I 
should deceive the indolent and insult the 
industrious were I to seek to persuade either 
that the arts we cultivate here are to be 
mastered hastily or easily; though we seek 
beauty, our path will sometimes be beaten, 
but wearisome to follow; at others rugged 
and difficult to trace, and we can never pro¬ 
mise to have it strewed with roses. But in 
the sports of our school-days, in the more 
ambitious feats of our emulous manhood, 
does not the difficulty, the necessity alike for 
vigilance and endurance add zest to the pur¬ 
suit ? Let us be animated here by the same 
manly—I had almost said Irishmanly—im¬ 
pulses. I cannot make your path flowery; 
and, to be honest with you, I would not if I 
could. I have travelled tho road myself, and 
not at so distant a period as to have forgotten 
the trials and heartburnings by the way; nor 
either, let me say, with thankfulness for my¬ 
self and encouragement to you, the sense of 
honest triumph that attended such measure 
of success as I achieved. I shall, then, be 
your companion; and I will point out the 
best path to take, if I urge you to avoid the 
delusive short cuts—to climb the heights 


rather than skulk along the plains; if I ask 
you sometimes to take a sinuous path, a 
“ seeming maze without a plan.” I hope to 
inspire such a spirit of good fellowship be¬ 
tween us, that you will neither become 
sceptical of the result, or faint-hearted in the 
pursuit, but bravely resolve to go on—on— 
on to the glorious end. In a word, I hope 
to meet in the school not merely students, 
but friends. I have, in conducting classes 
many thousands of miles from this spot, 
proved the plan of treating my school as a 
family, so I have not been talking “ by the 
book,” but from experience. As then, so 
now, I hope to learn something of the wants 
and wishes of all who come under my in¬ 
struction, and I trust that, by steady work 
and mutual good will, that we may be able, 
at the first examination, to show that we have 
all wrought patiently and zealously, and not 
wrought in vain. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

{It is to be distinctly understood that although toe give place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in came.] 

ST. PATRICK AND THE ROUND 
TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

41 0 king, when Baal's dark reign is o'er, 

When thou thyself art gene. 

This fire will light the Irish shore. 

And lead the people on: 

Will lead them on full many a night 
Through which they’re doomed to go, 

Like that which led the Israelite 
From bondage and from woe " 

Mac Carihy. 

Sir, —Our only living national poet, whoso 
poem on the “ Pillar Towers of Ireland ” co¬ 
incides with my Baalist views, beautifully 
describes in the above verse St. Patrick’s 
belief in the annihilation of Baalism and tho 
glorious triumph of the faith he proclaimed, 
when on the plains of Magh-Breagh he showed 
his contempt for Baal’s worship by lighting a 
fire on Easter eve in defiance to the mandates 
of the monarch. So far from the round 
towers having been erected after our great 
apostle’s mission, the great work and object 
of his life was to overthrow the idolatry for 
which they were erected. When he was 
brought to Ireland, and sold to Milcho, a 
mountain in Antrim called Slieve-Miss, or 
the “ Mountain of the Moon,” was the place 
of his meditation and prayer. But, although 
he found the people involved in the idolatries 
of Baalism, yet he had a learned and culti¬ 
vated race to contend against. Camden (an 
Englishman) says, “St. Patrick found the 
Irish Druids who contended with him at Tara 
eminently versed in Grecian literature and 
astronomy ”; and the Arch-Druid of Ireland 
was acknowledged supreme by all the Druids 
of this kingdom (Britain and Scotland in¬ 
cluded). In the year 79, four towers were 
specially erected for the four provinces, and 
orders were issued by the Baalist priests to 
supply the sacred fire to the four provinces 
of Ireland from the great sun temple at Tara. 
The address delivered by St. Patrick to the 
assembled kings, priests, and nobles at Tara 
proves the existence of Baalism, and, conse¬ 
quently, of the round towers in which the 
worship was conducted :—“ That sun whom 
we behold rises daily at the command of God, 
yet will he never reign, nor shall his splendour 
endure; and all those who adore him will 
descend wretchedly into punishment. But 
we believe and adore the true Sun, Christ.” 
Giraldus Cambrensis (1185) states that the 
fishermen, as they sailed through the waters 
of Lough Neagh on a fine summer day, dis¬ 
tinctly pointed out the remains of round 
towers beneath the shining waters. Annal¬ 
ists assign the period when the inundation 
took place that formed the lough to a.d. 62; 
and at the present day, about two miles south 
of Lough Neagh, stands the round tower of 
Antrim—one of the best preserved edifices 
of the kind in Ireland. The scriptures re¬ 
cord that the horses dedicated to the sun 
were next the temple, and were destroyed by 
the good king Josiah. Now, on the principal 
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base of the old Baal crosses— not the Christian 
ones—we have representations of prancing 
horses. The Tailtini games and the chariot¬ 
racing (identified with sun-worship both under 
the Judaic, Olympian, and Irish Baalist 
economies) were abolished by St. Patrick at 
Tara. Serpent-worship was also associated 
with the idolatry, and still exists in the 
East, where round towers similar to our Irish 
edifices are to be seen. The figures of ser¬ 
pents still extant on the old sculpture of this 
country, and all in proximity to the round 
towers, and so prominently engraven upon 
the old croziers and other relics from time to 
time found buried under the soil,—all this 

S roves beyond a doubt that the arguments I 
ave advanced identifies the tower with the 
apostacy of Baalism. Thus we find even 
tradition bearing it out. At Glendalough 
the guide points out “ that lake whose gloomy 
shore” lies beneath the shades of Baalard, 
into which St. Kevin banished the serpent. 
So that it is evident St. Patrick abolished 
the serpent-worship that prevailed, as well as 
overthrew the Druidic power, for which the 
round towers, cromleacns, &c., were erected. 
And if antiquarians only considered the 
subject properly, they would find that, by 
adhering to the Petrie theory, instead of 
accepting that which ascribes their origin to 
Baalism, they detract from the great and 
divine mission of our holy apostle; whereas, 
by following the line of argument I have 
pursued, from time to time, in elucidating 
the subject, it is to him we must give the 
chief praise for abolishing the false system 
on which the round tower prophets and priests 
based their apostacy, and, by taking this view, 
can we alone look upon the round towers as 
memorials linking the past with the present— 
leading the mind back to 3,000 years, and 
chronologically pursuing through the track 
of time the glory and fall of Baalism, and the 
origin, design, and uses of those Sidonian 
temples—those grey-capped towers, sur¬ 
rounded by emblems and monumental proofs 
clearly establishing the origin of the peoples 
who erected them, and the uses for which 
they were designed.—I remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Caleb Palmer. 
Athbrook, Rabeny, Oct 28, 1870. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL note. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sib,— Whilst excavating for a main sewer 
at Leighlin bridge in this county, through the 
grounds of Mr. Bathe, known here as “The 
Garrison” (Mr. Bower, C.E., being the engi¬ 
neer of the works in question), in the vicinity 
of the Black Castle, the labourers discovered 
several human remains, quaint old pipes, 
spear (? pike) heads, cannon balls, and some 
coins of brass, I should think of the reign of 
“ Shemas k Cockha,”». e., James the Second. 
I shall endeavour to get authentic information 
as to how these poor wretches were killed 
within the boundary of the Pale. It may be 
they were opponents of the invader and 
usurper, Cromwell; or belonged to either of 
the rival houses of the Geraldines and Butlers. 
In any case, it is a fact that they were not 
decently interred, as, had they been, we should 
have met some fragments of coffins, clothes, 
Ac. The remains have been deposited near 
the same place in which they were found.— 

C.E. 

B&genalstown, 20th Oct., 1870. 

LONDONDERRY ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 

The foundation stone of a new building for 
this institution was laid on Monday, by Sir 
W. A. Rose, F.R.S.L., Governor of the Hon. 
the Irish Society. The proposed building 
will be at Edenballymore, near Crawford- 
square, and will command extensive views of 
Bioss’s Bay and the River Foyle, a large por¬ 
tion of the County Derry, and the mountains 
of Innishowen. The ground floor will occupy 
6,184 square feet; the materials to be em¬ 
ployed will be procured from quarries in the 
neighbourhood; the dressings are to be of 


freestone, which will contrast pleasingly with 
the masonry. The plan comprehends—on 
the ground floor, class-rooms, 47 by 23 feet; 
porches, entrance-halls, cloak-rooms, masters’ 
apartments, kitchen, and offices. The first 
floor plan consists of school-room, class-rooms, 
and masters’ dormitories. The second floor 
will be occupied by dormitories for boarders, 
and on each floor there is ample lavatory and 
water-closet accommodation. The style of 
architecture is Italian, and is remarkable for 
the simplicity of treatment, and the almost 
total absence of any mere ornamental features. 
Mr. Richard Williamson, C.E., is the archi¬ 
tect, and the contractors are Messrs. Matthew 
M‘Clelland and Co., of Derry. The Rev. 
Professor M‘Gaw, honorary secretary of the 
institution, reviewed its history, in the course 
of which he stated that the total subscrip¬ 
tions amounted to £3,919, of which £1,000 
had been subscribed by the Honourable the 
Irish Society. The school buildings about 
to be erected would cost £3,500, exclusive of 
furniture, porter’s lodge, and other requisites, 
and upwards of £600 had already been ex¬ 
pended in rents, school furniture, salaries of 
assistant masters, and the general outlay al¬ 
ways incident to the successful starting of 
such an undertaking. Every subscriber of 
£50 is a life governor, and has the right of 
nominating one boy for free education in 
English, classics, commercial branches, and 
mathematics, for a period of three years. A 
silver trowel having been presented by the 
contractor to Sir W. Rose, that gentleman 
laid the foundation-stone, and then addressed 
those present, wishing success to the new 
institution. The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by the Rev. W. M‘Clure, who has 
taken a great interest in the institution. A 
public dejeuner was subsequently given in the 
Corporation Hall, to which about 100 gentle¬ 
men sat down. The chair was occupied by 
Dr. Miller, Mayor of Derry. The usual loyal 
and other appropriate toasts were proposed 
and duly responded to. 

EN AYANT. 

(Point, de double enfendrt.J 

The Board of Works—a board of many knots— 
Have plans before them arranged in plots; 

In new designs and old it's always rife. 

On street improvements and in civic strife. 

The public parks and public statues, which 
Can grace a city, if not make it rich, 

Are in their hands, and under their sole care, 

In bright Trafalgar and bleak Leicester Square. 
The mob may hold its meetings, and proclaim 
U Vtve la Republique!" and note the same. 

What cares Ayrton, what cares Censor Bruce, 

If Landseer's lions ore dock’d or let run loose ? 

To guard a column or protect its base, 

To save a sabre or restore a mace, 

To raise a fellow king upon his steed,— 

To do these things requires an Act and deed. 

“ This duty, messieurs, plainly is not mine,” 
Blandly replies the kuight of Serpentine; 

“ My duty is to save the public purse, 

“ Though such matters go from bad to worse. 
“Things that can grow no worse, are sure to mend; 
“Tis wisdom, then, to wait until the end. 

M Rome, my friends, was built not in a day; 

“ London will rise when Rome has pass’d away. 

“ The truly patient race are truly wise; 

“ And Government, to last, must economise.” 
Thus bespoke the Chief, for his colleagues all. 

—Given at our house at the Whitehall. 

mdccclxx. CE. 

NEW FEMALE ORPHANAGE, MOUNT 
ST. JOSEPH CONVENT OF MERCY, 
STRABANE. 

The Sisters of Mercy in Strabane, feeling 
deeply the want of a home for the orphans 
of the poor, where they may be protected 
and trained for various occupations, have 
undertaken to build an addition to their 
present orphanage, which has accommodation 
for only forty children, the extended accom¬ 


modation now proposed is for 150 more ; it 
is hoped when this shall have been completed 
that the industrial school attached to the in¬ 
stitution will be self-supporting. The rim 
of the community is to train female orphans 
for active service as good and faithful do¬ 
mestic servants, so as to supply a deficiency 
widely acknowledged. 

The new building comprises a dormitory 
for 150 children; a refectory, with kitchen 
and the offices necessary thereto ; a lavatory, 
with closets, and a dressing-room. A sepa¬ 
rate staircase affords direct access from the 
dormitory to the several departments on the 
ground floor and to the play-yards. The new 
entrance porch is intended for mendicants in 
i waiting for alms, &c. A new porch, which 
will combine the advantages of a verandah 
and of a conservatory, will be erected in front 
of the present entrance, which will still be 
the principal entrance to the institution. 

The view (vide our illustration in this num¬ 
ber) presents a new wing attached to the old 
building, with a tower marking the point of 
junction; and as the house stands on an 
elevation, with a bold terrace in front, which 
is approached by a winding avenue on an 
easy ascent, it is expected that, though simple 
in detail, this manner of grouping the several 
parts will show effectively. 

The style of finish will be plain and sub¬ 
stantial, use being made, as far as practicable, 
of the materials of the locality. Considerable 
attention is given to the heating, lighting, 
and ventilation, and all the modern improve¬ 
ments, with the view to securing economy of 
space, labour, and expense, and for affording 
facility for cleanliness, are proposed. 

It is estimated that the cost of the building 
for entire completion will not be less than 
£1,800, which is being raised chiefly by 
donations from the charitable; the lady 
superioress is unremitting in her efforts to 
. augment the resources of the institution. A 
bazaar and grand drawing of prizes in aid of 
this benevolent undertaking is being organ¬ 
ized, to take place on the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
inst., when a large number of valuable prizes 
will be drawn for. 

The design for the new buildings has been 
prepared by Messrs. Harte and Stirling, 
architects and C.E.’s, of 179, Gt. Brunswick- 
street, Dublin, and Buncrana, under whose 
superintendence the works will be carried 
out. 

THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF DUBLIN. 
On this subject Mr. G. W. Ilemans, C.E., 
writes as follows to the Builder :— 

“ In your last impression you have a short 
leader on the proposed main drainage of 
Dublin, a work tardily resolved on, but most 
urgently needed, owing to the almost in¬ 
credibly filthy condition in which the river 
Liffey has long been suffered to progress in a 
cumulative ratio. 

The proposed plan is a very good one, but 
your article naturally complains of the ap¬ 
parent folly of the intention to cast all the 
valuable sewage of Dublin into the sea near 
the mouth of the harbour, where it is sup¬ 
posed by the writer much of the foul matter 
may be washed back to Dublin by the flood- 
tides. 

While I demur to this assumption, and 
believe, from an intimate knowledge of the 
locality, that there is little to fear from re¬ 
turning sewage, I beg to say that there is no 
difficulty whatever in carrying out an ex¬ 
cellent and cheap scheme for the utilisation 
of the Dublin sewage, in the immediate 
vicinity of the proposed outfall into the sea. 
No city that I know, in fact, has such obvious 
and convenient facilities, for the purpose in 
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the groat strand at Clontarf, called the North 
BnH. There a large island or peninsula 
can be formed, of from 1,500 to 2,000 acres, 
snrronnded wholly or partially by the sea, 
protected by very moderate embankments, 
and consisting of sand mixed with a little 
mud, just suited to sewage irrigation. A 
large portion of this waste is already over 
high-water mark, and the rest is slowly 
warping up. 

The proposed outfall wiU skirt the edge of 
this suggested reclamation, and literally 
there is little to do (beyond making the em¬ 
bankments) but to let the sewage flow over 
the land, instead of pouring into the sea. 

This plan has for some years put forward 
by me, and has been explained to the Dublin 
authorities, who have been only deterred from 
taking it up by threats of opposition from 
proprietors on the neighbouring shores of 
Clontarf and Howth. The apprehensions of 
these proprietors, I feel convinced, are 
groundless. A belt of salt water of several 
hundred yards in width would interpose 
between them and the nearest point of the 
proposed sewage farm, while the porous 
nature of the land to be enclosed would pre¬ 
vent all stagnation, and the growing crops 
alone would take up all the sewage that did 
not sink into the sand. 

In such a situation, I believe a very good 
profit could be made on the outlay, the 
sewage being at the threshold of ths farm 
without expense. 

In the metropolis sewage utilisation scheme 
for London, to which I was engineer, and 
which was suspended for want of public sup¬ 
port, a culvert of over 40 miles in length and 
10 ft. diameter, and costing one million ster¬ 
ling, was necessary to lead the sewage to the 
Maplin Sands, where a farm of 12,000 acres 
was to be made to utilise the sewage upon. 
How vastly better situated Dublin is in this 
matter will at once be seen from the above 
statements by any one who can, like myself, 
add C.E. to his name.” 

ST. CANICE’S CATHEDRAL, 
KILKENNY. 

Works of restoration have been in progress 
for nearly six years at this ancient edifice. 
They having been within the past month 
found to be in a sufficiently forward state to 
allow of its formal re-openmg, that ceremony 
took place on the 18th ult. Our contem¬ 
porary, the local Moderator , is of.opinion 
that “ the result is cf a character exceedingly 
gratifying.” Some minor details in con¬ 
nexion with internal fittings, &c., have yet 
to be carried out, when funds shall be avail¬ 
able for the purpose. The journal above 
mentioned, in its number published imme¬ 
diately after the re-opening, laid before its 
readers an interesting history of the building, 
and the various changes it has undergone 
since its erection in the thirteenth century. 
We reprint the paper in extenso :— 

We most presume the general history of the Ca¬ 
thedral of St. Canice to be familiar to our readers, 
and we therefore shall not enter here into its details. 
As a specimen of Irish Architecture (being thirteenth 
century, or “ Early English* Gothic in style), the 
simple elegance of the design and the harmony of its 
proportions are the features which strike the visitor. 
The expressed desire of the Dean and Chapter, in 
entering upen the restorations, was that everything 
to be done should be in strict unison with theie 
Attributes ; and we are happy to say that that very 
commendable desire has been pretty closely adhered 
to. The ancient church bAs not been modernised or 
barbarised —it has been re-edified, not rebuilt—re¬ 
stored, but not remodelled. It was necessary to clear 
away the excrescences which more modem repairers 
bad tacked upon the original work of the builders, 
obscuring many of its beauties; and the operations 
for bringing about that end have, except in some 
Slight and comparatively trivial matters, been judi¬ 
ciously effected. Having been for the most part built 
early in the thirteenth century, three greAt changes, 
at irregular intervals, were made in the original plan; 
and, from the work of the innovators of these three 
periods, the design of the present restorations was to 
purge the venerable structure. The first great change 
took place within little more than a century from the 
foundation having been laid. The annalist Clyn, a 
Friar of St. Francis* Abbey, living at the time, re¬ 


cords that in the year 1332, on Friday, the 11th 
Kalends of June, 44 The belfry of St. Canice of Kil¬ 
kenny fell, and great part of the choir. The ruins 
broke down the vestibule of the chapels and the bells, 
so that it was a horrid and pitiful spectacle to the 
beholders.” Bishop de Ledred, who filled the see at 
the time, and continued to occupy it till 1360, in re¬ 
erecting the tower and repairing the general damage 
done by this catastrophe, had so great a fear of the 
tower falling again, that he built up solid walls as a 
support, where there previously had been arches, and 
thus changed in a great degree the plan of the internal 
arrangements of the church. The next considerable 
change was effected after the Restoration of Charles 
II. to the throne of England, when Bishop Williams, 
who, during the preceding period of anarchy, had fled 
from his diocese, returned to Kilkenny to find that 
the Cromwellian settlers had made sad havoc in his 
cathedral in the interim; and, declaiming against 
those 44 lunatic limbs of the beast,” as he styled 
them, for having “ beheaded" most of bis churches, 
respecting the principal one he writes:—“The gieat, 
and famous, most beautiful Cathedral Church of St. 
Keney they have utterly defaced and ruined, thrown 
down all the roof of it, taken away five great and 
goodly bells, broken down all the windows, and carried 
away every bit of the glass, that they say was worth 
a great deal; and all the doors of it, that bogs might 
come and root, and the dogs gnaw the bones of the 
dead.” This bishop exhibited more munificence than 
taste in the proceedings which he at once entered on 
with a view of repairing the injuries of 44 the Crom¬ 
wellian visitation.” . He repaired the roofs and doors, 
but stopped up several windows, to save the expense 
of re-glazing, and made several other disfiguring 
changes which want of means, as much as lack of 
taste, perhaps, may have suggested. The third 
period of innovation dates just a century since, when 
Bishop Pococke entered on his *‘ restoration.” He 
expended a considerable sum in alterations, which, 
according to the ideas of the time, effected a wonderful 
improvement. If the style of the origiual building 
had been Classic, there can be no doubt bis “ im¬ 
provements” would really have been what he intended 
them to be; but his very fine internal choir-fittings 
of carved oak in the Corinthian style were terribly 
incongruous, and his colonnade, built against the 
gable of the north transept, in the Ionic order—in 
itself a very handsome structure—in the place where 
he put it, formed a glaring excrescence, till it was 
removed within the past couple of years. He showed 
most commendable care for the ancient monuments— 
previously treated in Bishop Williams* time apparently 
as mere rubbish,—which he caused to be collected 
and arranged in the nave; but he built up, or allowed 
to remain built up, considerable portions of nearly all 
the windows, which continued thus dwarfed of their 
fair proportions till the present restorations were 
carried out. 

To remove the unsightly additions of those three 
periods of chauge, and bring the old cathedral back 
as nearly as possible to the originally architectural 
purity of its design, was the object of the works which 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Canice prepared to enter 
upon six years ago. All the Corinthian fittings had 
to be cleared out, and the various lath-and-plaster 
bulks and contrivances of 44 Churchwardens’ Gothic ’’ 
work which had been introduced here and there for 
some centuries, having been swept away, the skeleton 
of the ancient Cathedral of St. Canice, as it appeared 
before the days of Bishop de Ledred, was'presented to 
view. The writers of the 44 History and the Anti¬ 
quities of St. Canice’s Cathedral,” published in 1857, 
had speculated that, the choir fittings being removed, 
and the various layers of plaster and dashing hacked 
off the walls, evidence would be found of arches be¬ 
tween the choir and the side chapels, and a row of 
clerestory windows above, on either side. These 
speculations were verified to the fullest. The clere¬ 
story windows, which had been built up, had only to 
be opened. Of the arches below, one on either side 
was quite perfect, whilst it appeared the second on 
either hand, being those nearest the tower (having 
been broken down in the catastrophe of 1332), had 
been built up solidly by de Ledred. Arches were also 
found to have existed till the same calamity destroyed 
them, between the choir aisles and transepts,showing 
that these aisles had originally formed continuations 
of the northern and southern lateral aisles of the 
nave. The recesses of the ancient sedilia in the south, 
aud of an aumbry in the north wall of the choir also 
became apparent, as well as a niche in tho latter wall, 
which evidently had once formed portion of a sepul¬ 
chral monument. The sedilia have since been re¬ 
stored at the expense of Lord James Wandesforde 
Butler, his lordship intending to place sepulchral 
brasses, to the memory of departed relations, within 
the niches. The aumbry also has still more recently 
been restored, the Rev. John L. Darby liberally con¬ 
tributing the necessary funds. As regards the sepul¬ 
chral uiche, the architectural character of which 
shows it to have belonged to the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, there was every reason to suppose it 


had been formed there by Bishop de Ledred, in the 
| course of his 44 restoration,” as the place for bis own 
monument. The effigy of a bishop, put up elsewhere 
by Bishop Pococke—who probably took it out of this 
very niche when about to cover it over with his 
Corinthian wood-work,—was found to fit the space 
exactly. This effigy was supposed by Dr. Shee to be 
that or Bishop St. Leger, who died in 1287. From 
the boldness of the design and execution, with some 
very Early Knglish-looking foliage on the cnsbion 
whereon the feet of the figure rests, it seemed old 
enough to have formed the monument of Bishop 
Mapilton, a.d. 1251, which is expressly stated by the 
annalists to have been “adorned with his statue”; 
but the figure wears the sandals and cord of the 
Franciscan Friars, and no Franciscan filled the see 
but de Ledred. The local archaeologists were much 
puzzled by the circumstance. It was difficult to 
suppose the Early English sculptures could be found 
on a tomb of 1360, but the Franciscan habit was 
not to be got over; so that it seems to have been 
ultimately decided that the effigy was that of de 
Ledred, the sculptor possibly having followed some 
ancient model, and so the figure was placed in the 
niche in the choir, undoubtedly of the period of that 
bishop's death, and which it fitted so exactly as to lend 
additional support to the arguments in favour of the 
appropriation. The arches at either side of the western 
end of the choir were duly restored, and add much to 
the effect of the building. But the transeptal arches— 
were they not to be restored also ? The architect at 
first said “ nay,” for he deemed there might be danger 
of the wall, so solidly built by de Ledred, giving way 
if an attempt were made to pierce them. The majority 
of the chapter, also, were apparently but too glad to 
adopt this decision, because by this time their funds 
were running short. However, one of their body— 
the Rev. James Graves, to whose presence in the 
chapter the success of the present restorations owe so 
much—succeeded in preventing such a decision by 
personally taking the responsibility of all danger of a 
“ break down.*’ He, in conjunction with the dean, 
who gave his earnest support in the matter, obtained 
by subscription the sum necessary to defray the ex¬ 
pense. Thus the original harmony of the design of 
the structure was restored, and every man possessed 
of an iota of taste, who inspects the cathedral as it 
stands, will at once declare that if the carrying out 
of this arrangement had been omitted, the “ restora¬ 
tion” of the Cathedral of St. Canice might as well 
have never been entered upon. In the meantime the 
important work of newly roofing the structure had 
proceeded, beginning with the nave. The roof of tho 
nave is certainly very beautiful, and is highly credit¬ 
able to the architect, Mr. T. N. Deane. As we differ 
from that gentleman's views in many respects, we 
wish to do him full justice where we see what we can 
appreciate. It is massive, but not heavy; altogether 
its effect, as a whole, is admirable. It were much 
to be wished, however, (hat it had been so arranged 
as that the greater portion of the circular window of 
eight foils in the west gable had not been covered, as 
it is, internally. A little more consideration for 
gable windows, when the roofs were being designed, 
would have been very desirable all through. The 
uppermost circular window in the gable of the north 
and south transepts are both partially obscured in a 
similar way; a deviation from the original design 
had to be made in a portion of the east end of ths 
roof of the choir, whilst it was in course of being 
erected, to prevent a window from being there parti¬ 
ally covered ; and after the roof of the chapter-room 
had been put up, it was found necessdry to cut away 
a tie-beam and king-post which crossed the windows* 
The roofs of the transepts differ from that of the nave 
in having tie-beams and king-posts. These all good 
authorities on ancient architecture pronounce not to 
be in strict keeping with a hammer-beam roof; the 
effect of their removal would be to have the transept 
roofs correspond with that of the nave, the beauty of 
which everyone will admit. This suggestion the 
chapter declined to adopt; the architect opposing it 
on the ground of involving danger to the stability of 
the side walls. There can be no question, we think, 
that these tie-beams aud king-posts detract much 
from the beauty of the roof, and it is difficult to 
imagine why the transept roofs could not do without 
them, on the score of stability of the wells, when we 
find them not required in the nave, where there is 
much more than double the length of wall standing 
only on pillars and arches, whilst the transept walls 
are solid, and supported on one side, at all events, by 
abutting side chapels. The dean and Mr. Graves, 
supported by a majority of the chapter, were more 
successfnl as regards the choir roof, where, notwith¬ 
standing the architect's warning of 41 danger ” also, 
they not long since obtained a vote from the chapter 
for removing the tie-beams and king-posts, which 
had cut up the view of the interior of the church from 
the western entrance in a very unsightly way. Three 
ornamental iron girders, affording support to appro- 
priatecoronse for lighting the church, were substituted. 
The vast improvement produced in the general effect 
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by this means fs ctriklng in the extreme ; and as jet, 
at least, we are happy to state, there is no indication 
of any probability of danger attending the arrange- 
ment. It is consolatory to think that a similar im¬ 
provement may at any hour be effected in the transept 
roofs by the application of a hand-saw. The most 
recent restoration which has been carried out was the 
suitable arrangement of the sepulchral monuments 
and tomb-slabs. These are of very great interest to 
the arcbsBologist, the largest and most varied collec¬ 
tion of interlaced crosses of the 16th and 17th cen¬ 
turies, in Ireland, being presented by the monuments 
in St. Canice’s. All those the original sites of which 
could be determined were carefully placed in tbeir 
proper positions; the others were suitably arranged 
in the door at either side of the nave, and have a 
good effect, as affording a variety and contrast to the 
tiling. Several monuments, the existence of which 
was not previously known, found buried beneath the 
floors in various parts of the church—some, too, which 
had beeu reversed and used as flooring flags—were 
brought to light during the progress of the restoration, 
and have been suitably laid down with the others. 
It is to be regretted that portions of four or five 
ancient monuments have disappeared during the pro¬ 
gress of the works, and are supposed to have been 
used by the masons as ordinary building stones. 

On the whole, however, as we have already said, 
the nineteenth century restorations of St. Canice’s 
Cathedral are of a satisfactory character. Most of 
what is in any way objectionable can be easily re¬ 
medied when good taste asserts itself; and we are 
most thankful that actual barbarising operations, 
which too frequently attend any interference with 
ancient buildings on the plea of necessary renovation, 
have here been, we may safely say, altogether 
avoided. The vast improvement recently efferted by 
moving the stalls to their proper position will be 
greatly enhanced when the splendid stone pulpit (so 
incongruously erected in the choir) takes its proper 
place under the tower vaulting, and the Bishop’s seat is 
re-modelled and re-erected in h more suitable position. 


EDUCATION OF THE LABORING 
POPULATION. 

The title of a paper read by Mr. James S. 
Randell, at a conference held at Chippenham, 
was 41 Is the better Education of the Laboring 
Population essential to any General Improve¬ 
ment in their DweUings or Habits of Life ?” 

In entering upon the subject (said Mr. 
Randell), may I presume we all recognise the 
fact that many of the laboring classes live in 
circumstances inimical to health, decency, 
and morality ? If this is admitted, the next 
step in order to a correct appreciation of the 
magnitude of the subject, is to consider the 

population to be influenced.Can you 

hope to lift them from their present condition 
and to place them as you wish, at the cost of 
the landlords, or by the funds of charity, and 
to do so in the face of the opposition of the 
class yon wish to serve, or, at best, notwith¬ 
standing their indifference ? Such benevo¬ 
lence is, I fear, impracticable; but the result 
we seek is, I believe, attainable. We cannot 
lift them, we cannot carry them ; but it they 
will rise up and walk, we may guide and 
direct their steps, and assist their progress; 
that is to say, we cannot effect the desired 
improvements without the co-operation of the 
laboring classes themselves, and this we can¬ 
not hope to secure till we have cultivated and 
matured in them an appreciation of, and a 
desire for, the improvements. We must teach 
them the attendant circumstances that lead 
to debility and fever, they will then seek to 
remove them from their dwellings; we must 
teach them the importance to their well-being 
of light, ventilation, and cleanliness; we mast 
open their eves to their necessities; we must 
produce in them the desire for the benefits; 
we shall then realize the difference between 
acting on an unwilling, or, at best, an indiffe¬ 
rent mass, and leading and assisting those 
who are anxious to follow. When we have 
cultivated in them an appreciation of the 
benefits, they will then work out their own 
improvements more surely, more effectually, 
ana far more beneficiaUy than we can do for 
them. Effecting it in this way, we not only 
insure the desired result, but we also elevate 
their capacities, and prepare them for other 
useful effort—thus their physical and moral 
status will both be beneficially influenced. 

When the laboring classes have learned to 
value good dwellings, to conserve the property, 
to pay the rent regularly, another, and a supe¬ 


rior class of investors will goon be ready to 
supply their wants ; and do not let us be dis¬ 
couraged that this cannot be done in one year 
or in two years; this branch of education, 
like every other, must be progressive : it takes 
time to change the habits of any class. What 
I am most anxious about is, that we start 
right; that we recognise what appears to me 
the important fact, that we must first educate 
the laboring class to a knowledge of the im¬ 
portance of their welfare of a health-conduct¬ 
ing home. 

We can at once set about this. Let sanitary 
truths be taught in every school; we shall 
then, at least, secure the knowledge to the 
rising generation. But we shall do more 
than this; the parents will he reached through 
th9 children; the information taught at the 
school will he carried home to the cottage : 
it will do more than this, it will permeate up 
to the middle class, some sections of which 
are as destitute of sanitary knowledge as any 
of our labouring poor: yes, and it may per¬ 
meate higher still. Everyone wishes to have 
good health and to live as long as possible, 
et the very knowledge by which life and 
ealth are secured is ignored in every system 
of education, from the highest to the lowest. 

As regards Government aided schools, I 
should like to see the Government grant in 
aid made contingent on the teaching of sani¬ 
tary information—there are many elementary 
works that might be used for reading lessons 
that would convey the information, such as, 
The worth of fresh air—the value of pure 
water—the value of good food—the influence 
of wholesome drinks—the gain of a weU- 
trained mind. Let this teaching be one of 
the conditions for the receipt of the grant in 
aid, and the subject will soon be generally 
and weU understood ; if we do this, the next 
generation wiU not pass through life without 
securing the desired improvements. There 
are already a large section of the labouring 
class in a position to command the desired 
homes, if they appreciated them ; there are, 
at the present time, thousands of mechanics 
and artizans in this country, earning wages 
ranging from four to ten shillings per day, 
who are content to domicile their families in 
dweUings that cost them from three to four 
shillings per week rental, while they spend 
on 8timalants and tobacco for their own per¬ 
sonal consumption, four times the amount of 
rent they pay. Improve their wants, and 
they are in a position to give effect to im¬ 
proved desires. How would it aid the health, 
comfort, and happiness of this class, if only 
one fourth of the amount they now spend on 
stimulants were withdrawn from that expen¬ 
diture and directed to home expenses ? 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

In the Chemical Section, British Association, 
a paper on “ Artificial Stone and certain 
Forms of Silica” was read by the Rev. H. 
High ton. The author remarked that the 
foundation of all artificial stone-making was 
the solution of silica and its subsequent re¬ 
precipitation. There were three kinds of 
silica: 1, Quartz and quartz-sand, which 
would only combine \\ ith alkalies at a furnace 
heat; 2, Flint, which was. soluble by long 
boiling under high steam pressure ; and, 3, 
Opal, silica artificially made, and certain beds 
of soluble silica found in many parts of the 
world. The new kind of artificial stone, 
called the Victoria Stone, was made by form¬ 
ing blocks of concrete with hydraulic cement, 
steeping them in a solution of silica, with a 
quantity of soluble silica immersed in it. 
The operation of this process iB as follows :— 
The lime of the cement extracts the silica 
from the solution; caustic soda is Hberated, 
which dissolves a fresh portion of silica, and 
again conveys it to the lime in the concrete, 
which thus becomes filled throughout its 
pores with silica, the soda acting merely as a 
carrier of silica to the concrete, and being 
capable of being continuously used over and 
over again for ever. By this means, after a 
week’s immersion, the concrete gains in 
strength from 50 to 120 per cent., and by a 
longer immersion becomes harder than any 


natural stone, with the exception of the 
hardest granites and primitive rocks; much 
harder than the Staffordshire blue bricks, 
and more than double the strength of 
Portland stone. As to cost, where there is 
facility of carriage for materials, as on the 
Thames, it can he made at a cost considerably 
less than that of York stone at the quarry. 
A part of the pavement in the Poultry was 
laid with it last January, where about 70,000 
persons a day, or 2,000,000 a month, pass 
over it. The whole of the stone of the new 
warehouses, 27, St. Mary Axe, is made of 
this material, which, for many purposes, pre¬ 
sents great advantages over any natural 
stone, and it has been used to a considerable 
extent not only in England bat in India and 
other countries. A company is in course of 
formation for carrying out the manufacture on 
the banks of the Thames on a very large scale. 


STEAM MITRAILLEUSE. 

The following particulars respecting this 
invention have appeared in the Standard , and 
are no doubt reliable. It is certainly over 
thirty years since Perkins’s steam-gun was 
publicly exhibited in the Adelaide Gallery, 
Strand. No one will attempt to question the 
originality in the particular application of 
propelling shot was due to Mr. Perkins. The 
present mitrailleuse, however, is a vast im¬ 
provement on the original. The writer, who 
claims to be the inventor, was led to the ap¬ 
plication while travelling from Ballinasloe to 
Dublin, last 6th of August, from the fact of a 
comparatively small piece of mechanism, a lo¬ 
comotive engine, being able to drag a very long 
heavily laden train at some 25 miles an hour. 

The inventor having once the idea, the 
details are merely a matter of time, requiring 
calculation as to the proportion of the parts 
and the utilisation of the impulsive force. 
On returning to France, in the commence¬ 
ment of September, the plans were pre¬ 
sented to the Mayor and Town Council of 
Lille. On the following day the writer was 
en route to Paris with a letter of introduction 
to Leon Gambetta. The plans were then 
given to the extensive mechanical firm of 
Carl and Co. Plans of the mitrailleuse were 
also sent to Lyons, and are now being made 
in the north of France. An experimental 
machine was made, the barrel being 4 feet 
6 inches long, with a pressure of 8 atmo¬ 
spheres, the leaden balls, two ounces weight, 
were projected 850 metres. The mitrailleuse 
consists of 100 barrels, each throwing two 
hundred balls a minute, or in the aggregate 
20,000 a minute. The invention is remark¬ 
ably simple—not liable to derangement—the 
balls ar8 supplied from a hopper, in which 
any number may added. The 100 barrels are 
worked by a small steam-engine of two-horse 
power. No doubt with steam up to twenty 
atmospheres, the balls would be projected 
800 to 1000 metres ; hut as this high pressure 
demands a special boiler made with steel 
plates, or with wrought iron tubes, the in¬ 
ventor prefers to use a lower pressure, so 
that the ordinary locomotive boiler may he 
called into account. It is an instrument only 
calculated to defend fortifications or to 
defend a breach. As at this moment there 
are twenty of these machines already manu¬ 
factured m Paris, it needs no imagination 
to conceive their awfully destructive powers, 
if brought to bear on men entering a breach, 
the discharging capacity being continuous. 
Five of these mitrailleuses would throw the 
extraordinary quantity of 100,000 bullets in 
one minute of time. 


A new pulpit and reading-desk have just 
been completed for the parish church, Trim, 
by Mr. C. W. Harrison, Great Brunswick- 
street. The pulpit is of Laen stone, sup¬ 
ported by five piUars of Irish red marble ; the 
Gothic recesses are separated by small pillars 
of Galway green marble: the inscription is 
ont on the base of the pulpit. The reading- 
desk,is of similar character, and has a text of 
scripture on its base. The whole is in 
memory of the late Rev. C. J. Batyly, vicar 
of the parish for many years. 
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CORPORATE PROCEEDINGS. 

The Municipal Council at their meeting on 
Thursday last, took into consideration the 
improvement of Essex Bridge. 

The Lord Mayor announced that he had 
received a deputation of influential citizens 
in a relation to a memorial from them to 
have steps taken for levelling and widening 
Essex Bridge. 

Alderman Mackey thought it would be far 
more important to widen and improve Car¬ 
lisle Bridge. No steps for doing that work 
had been taken. Some time ago a deputation 
from the council waited on the Port and 
Docks Board in reference to Carlisle Bridge, 
but they were rather coldly received. Now, 
rather suddenly, a move was made to widen 
and level Essex Bridge. He feared this was 
an attempt by some people to gqt rid of the 
improvement of Carlisle Bridge. 

Mr. Byrne said Alderman Mackey was 
under a misconception. This was no sudden 
attempt to improve Essex Bridge. In 1866 
a plan and estimate were laid before the 
Council by Mr. Stoney. The plan and esti¬ 
mate were now to be dealt with. He denied 
that the Port and Docks Board had received 
the Council coldly on the question of Carlisle 
Bridge. The only reason why the board did 
not take the matter up as warmly as the 
Council was that the application was made so 
late in the season. If it had been made in 
April, instead of June or July, they would 
have been more successful. He believed the 
engineer of the Port and Docks Board was at 
present considering a plan for improving 
Carlisle Bridge. But, pending the execution 
of that work, it was most desirable that 
Essex Bridge should be made suitable for 
traffic, and convenient to the people of the 
city. 

Mr. Norwood moved a presentment of 
£14,000 for executing the work. The neces¬ 
sity for improving Essex Bridge had been 
long impressed upon the Corporation. It 
was needless to dwell upon the inconvenience 
and drawbacks of the bridge, which had been 
built 120 years ago, and was now wholly un¬ 
suited to the requirements of the city. The 
Port and Docks Board would do the work, 
and the plan and estimate were before them. 
The suburban districts within the metropoli¬ 
tan area would have to contribute to the cost, 
and not more than one-half or two-thirds of 
the sum presented for would be levied on the 
city. 

Mr. Byrne said he would not vote for the 
presentment if they were to be confined to 
the plans before the house. Those plans 
provided for a bridge that was not suitable to 
the altered state of things which would result 
from the carrying out of the main drainage 
project. It was now necessary to consider 
the necessity of widening Essex-quay from 
Winetavern-street to Essex-bridge, and of 
widening Wellington-quay from Essex-bridgo 
to considerably below Anglesea-street. These 
would be great and valuable improvements. 
Essex-bridge would be lowered and widened; 
the entire width of the bridge at present 
would be thrown into the carriage-way, and 
footpaths of ample dimensions would be con¬ 
structed on what was called the cantiliver 
system. To effect all this it was necessary 
to alter the present plans for the lowering 
and widening of Essex-bridge so as to meet 
the plan of the main drainage project. He 
would therefore move the following:— 

Provided Mr. Stoney shall amend his plans 
for improving Essex-bridge so as to provide 
for widening Essex-quay and Wellington- 
quay, in connection with the main drainage 
plan, and the Port and Docks Board shall 
amend thereto, and reduce their estimate 
proportionately, the presentment for £14,000 
be made. 

Mr. Bury wished to know was it intended 
to present the £14,000 in one sum, or in 
various sums as required ? 

Mr. Byrne—In various sums. 

Mr. Norwood said it was necessary to have 
the presentment in one sum for the Port and 
Docks Board, but the levy would be in diffe¬ 


rent amounts, spread over a number of years 
if necessary. 

The Town Clerk said if the presentment 
passed the Collector-General should levy the 
£14,000 in the one year. 

Mr. Dennehy urged that they could not 
present for the bnilding or alteration of 
bridges, because such works should be earned 
out by the Port and Docks Board. He ob¬ 
jected also on the ground of expenditure. 

Mr. Norwood thought that they might pre¬ 
sent for the sum named, the work to be 
carried out by the Port and Docks Board, 
but the sum should be leviable in five diffe¬ 
rent instalments. 

Alderman Durdin strongly objected to the 
| presentment, while agreeing thoroughly with 
Mr. Norwood and Mr. Byrne as to the neces¬ 
sity for the work; but there was not a word 
that could be said in favour of the proposed 
improvement that could not with ten-fold 
effect be said in favour of Carlisle-bridge, 
and, until the improvements proposed to be 
made in connection with Carlisle-bridge were 
carriedout, he would never vote one shilling 
for Essex-bridge. The reason, he believed, 
why Carlisle-bridge was not widened was 
simply in consequence of the main drainage 
question, and that it was necessary to pre¬ 
pare new plans. 

Alderman Bulfin said that it was because 
Mr. Stoney, engineer to the Port and Docks 
Board, had said that Carlisle Bridge would 
cost £80,000. 

Mr. Joseph said it would be a great advan¬ 
tage to that part of the city if a bridge were 
erected opposite the Custom House. He 
believed that a proposal to that effect had 
been sanctioned by a former lord lieutenant. 

Mr. Norwood said that the matter had been 
considered by the Corporation and by the 
Port and Docks Board, and that the Admiralty 
had stated that, under no circumstances, 
would they sanction the erection of a bridge 
lower down than Carlisle Bridge. 

Mr. Casson felt surprised at the suddenness 
with which this proposition had come upon 
him and upon many other citizens, who had 
all along been under the impression that 
Carlisle Bridge was on the point of being 
attended to in accordance with the views 
which had been brought before the public for 
a long time past. 

Alderman Durdin said he wished to know 
why they should now have to pay £14,000, 
when Carlisle Bridge was a crying evil which 
had long called for attention* Everyone was 
led to believe that Carlisle Bridge was on the 
eve of being treated as it had for a long time 
required to be treated, and he now moved as 
an amendment that Essex Bridge be only im¬ 
proved on the condition that Carlisle Bridge 
be simultaneously taken in hands. 

Mr. Byrne said there was no intention of 
shelving the question of Carlisle Bridge, nor 
of throwing any obstacle in the way of its 
improvement, and in point of fact they in¬ 
tended to improve it at the earliest possible 
moment. They, however, could do nothing 
with Carlisle Bridge for the present year, nor 
until October, 1871, and the Corporation 
should not allow the time to slip through 
their fingers up to that period without doing 
anything, while there were matters of great 
importance to be attended to, Essex Bridge 
being the chief amongst them. 

Sir Wm. Carroll said that tha Port and 
Docks Board had not the slighest intention 
of shelving the question of Carlisle Bridge, of 
which some members had complained. 

Mr. Maclean said that they had already 
decided on spending £40,000 on Carlisle 
Bridge, now they wanted £14,000 more. He 
should wish to inquire where they intended 
to stop ? He feared they were going too fast, 
and that the citizens of Dublin would hardly 
look on very calmly at the rate at which they 
were proceeding. 

The original resolution, that the present¬ 
ment be made, was adopted by 13 to 9. 

Mr. Norwood read a letter from the Port 
and Docks Board, stating that the plans and 
estimates for Carlisle Bridge were in hands, 
and would be completed during the year, and 
as expeditiously as possible. 


THE PATENT LAWS.* 

Labour, physical and mental, is the creative 
element of our nature, and is the foundation 
of all value. Therefore, the price of labour 
determines the price of commodities, and 
whether commodities are raised to a fictitious 
price by protective enactments of the Legis¬ 
lature, or by protective rules of trades-unions, 
in both cases the consumers suffer for the 
benefit of producers. The workers in any 
trade have, indeed, a right to combine for the 
purpose of raising the price of their labour; 
but they should remember that the policy of 
raising wages by combination will operate 
against themselves when adopted by workers 
in other trades. If aU kinds of labour were 
by this means artificially enhanced in price, 
the effect would be that wages would be uni¬ 
versally higher and commodities universally 
dearer, and the receivers of wages, even if 
the trade of the country suffered no diminu¬ 
tion, would be little better off than before. 
It is only by stealing a march on other 
classes of labourers that those of any parti¬ 
cular trade can improve their position by 
raising the price of their labour beyond the 
limits imposed by the natural laws of supply 
and demand. We can scarcely expect that 
trade societies should be restrained by con¬ 
siderations of political economy from using 
every means in their power to make the most 
of their labour; but the liability to drive 
away trade bears so directly on their interests 
that it cannot be too carefully considered. 
Other things being equal, trade will gravitate 
to those places where labour is the cheapest; 
and other countries are now so rapidly ap¬ 
proaching England in facilities of transport 
andinthe development of mineral wealth, that 
the time is at hand when any forced increase 
in the price of labour would be fatal to the 
continuance of our commercial supremacy. 

The sum annually spent in this country in 
the payment of labour amounts to hundreds 
of millions; and a small percentage saved 
out of that amount would quickly raise large 
capitals for investment in co-operative trade. 
Sir William glanced at the prospect that 
better education in the future would render 
workmen better fitted than at present for 
such enterprises, and referred then briefly to 
the acts of violence and coercion occasionally 
committed under the sanction of trade-unions. 
He considered such practices to be the ex¬ 
ception and not the rule. Passing on to the 
consideration of the law of patents, which he 
described as another kind of restrictive legis¬ 
lation, Sir William expressed his own opinion 
as being adverse to patents, and said that, 
whatever difference there might be about the 
propriety of abolishing them, there could be 
no doubt that the present law with regard to 
them is disgraceful. Patents are granted 
without inquiry or discrimination; and the 
result is that they exist by thousands. Many 
of them are untenable, and others of doubt¬ 
ful validity ; but, as they cannot be set aside 
without a lawsuit, a bad patent often answers 
its purpose just as well as a good one, and a 
spurious protection is acquired in defiance of 
law and justice. In a great number of cases 
the invention is so imperfectly developed that 
the patent remains inoperative and dormant, 
and simply blocks the way of other inven¬ 
tors ; for no one will labour to give value to 
an invention when a patentee is lying in wait 
to reap the advantage as soon as the practical 
difficulties are surmounted. As to the alleged 
analogy between copyright and patent right 
there is none whatever in regard to obstructive 
effect. Copyright involves no monopoly of 
ideas, and does not narrow the field of author¬ 
ship, but patent right most seriously narrows 
the field of invention. Having thus glanced 
at the impolicy of protection, whether applied 
to commerce, to labour, or to invention, Sir 
William concluded by deprecating all inter¬ 
ference with liberty of action, except ii 
restraint of offences; and by maintaining 
that to the greatest good to the greatest 
number will only be attained by leaving the 
social world as much as possible to the go¬ 
vernance of natural laws. 

* From paper rc id by Sir W. Armstrong, at Social Selene* 
Congress. 
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ROYAL. DUBLIN SOCIETY SCHOOL 
OF ART. 

COMPETITION FOR FANS BY FEMALE STUDENTS. 

As a means of stimulating a new branch of 
industry specially available for the employ¬ 
ment of educated females, the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education again 
offer prizes for fan mounts designed and 
painted by female students who are, or have 
been, studying in any school of art connected 
with the Science and Art Department, viz.:— 
One prize of £5, two of £3 each, three of £2 
each, and five of £1 each. A further sum 
will be expended in the purchase of a selec¬ 
tion from the competing fans. These prizes 
will be awarded subject to the condition that 
a sufficient number of students compete; if 
this be not the case, the prizes may be wholly 
or partially withheld. The paintings are to 
be on a material suitable for fan mounting, 
as silk, leather, &c. The decoration may 
consist of foliage, or flowers, or these com¬ 
bined with landscape vignettes, animale, or 
figures. The works are to be sent to the 
Department (South Kensington Museum) on 
or before the 15th December, 1870 : each 
work must be certified by the head master of 
the art school as being the work of the female 
student whose name is attached to it; or, in 
the case of candidates who are no longer 
students, this certificate must be given by 
some one occupying a recognized position of 
public responsibility, such as a magistrate, 
clergyman, &c. Any fan sent to this compe¬ 
tition may, if it fulfil the conditions, enter 
into the competition for fans at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1871. 

PRIZES FOR DESIGNS IN POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN PAINTING. 

Mr. Edward T. Dresden being desirous of 
stimulating the exertions of the male and 
female students of the Schools of Science 
and Art, in view of the Exhibition to take 
place in 1871, offers the following prizes for 
designs in pottery and porcelain painting :— 

A prize of .£10 for the best vase, or other 
large object of a similar character, for the 
“ modelled form.” A further prize of £10 
for the best treatment in colour and full 
decoration of the same object in pottery 
finished complete. Both prizes may be 
awarded to one student or to two, one for the 
design and modelling of the form and the 
other for the decoration and painting of the 
same. A prize of £10 for the best design for 
a dessert service. The designs may be made 
in outline and water colour. A further prize 
of £10 for the best execution of the same 
designs, in pottery. For the prize for “ paint¬ 
ing” one representative piece of each part 
of the service must be executed. Similar 
conditions as to prize No. 1 as to one or two 
condidates obtaining both prizes. A prize of 
£10 for the best set of “ plaques” not less 
than four, for the decoration of a cabinet or 
other similar object. Size of plaques to be 
—2 rectangular, 10 inches high by 7 inches 
wide; 2 oval, (or elliptical) upright, 10 inches 
high, 8 inches wide. 

These prizes will be awarded by the De¬ 
partment subject to the condition that a suffi¬ 
cient number of students compete and the 
works are of sufficient merit. If this be not 
the case, the prizes may be wholly, or parti¬ 
ally withheld. The works are to be sent to 
the Department (South Kensington Museum) 
on or before 15th December, 1870 : they must 
be certified by the head master of the Art 
School as being the work of a student on the 
register of the school during a period of not 
less than six months. The competing works, 
or a selection from them, will be exhibited 
in the International Exhibition of 1871. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
LONDON. 

The members have just been informed, by 
circular, that the first ordinary general meet¬ 
ing for the session 1870-71 will take place on 
Tuesday evening, November the 8th, and that 
the meetings will thereafter be continued on 
each succeeding Tuesday till the end of May, 


with the exception of the 27th of December , 
and the 3rd of January. Every member and 
associate has the privilege of introducing 
one friend to each meeting. The annual 
general meeting, to receive and deliberate 
on the report of the council on the state of 
the institution, and to elect the officers for 
the following year, will be held on the 20th 
of December. The members have been in¬ 
vited to send in any original communications 
they may have prepared for reading at the 
meetings, and have been reminded that ap¬ 
plications for admission from candidates de¬ 
sirous of joining the institution can now be 
considered and dealt with. 

Mr. William Alexander Provis, who was 
elected a member of this institution on the 
6th of April, 1819, and whose decease occurred 
on the 29th ult., has by his will bequeathed 
the munificent sum of £500 to the “ Benevo¬ 
lent Fund of the Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers.” 


“ SOME OF MY WANTS.” 

A correspondent of the Builder , writing 
under the signature of “ Mitrailleuse,” recites 
a chapter of “ some ” of his “ wants.” They 
number seventy-seven so far ; we select about 
one-fourth of them, as follow:— 

I want the platforms of our railway stations to be 
nearly or quite on a level with the floor of the car¬ 
riages and closer to them than they sometimes are. 

1 want the clashes of railway carriages to be readily 
distinguished by passengers. A hemisphere of a white 
colour placed above the door of a first-class compart¬ 
ment, of a red colour above the door of a second class, 
nnd of a bright blue colour above the door of a third 
class, would seem the easiest guide. Smoking com¬ 
partments might have a black band across their hemi¬ 
spheres. 

I want railway companies to place at each station 
a special list of trains stopping at that station They 
content themselves with sticking, in perhaps some 
obscure place,a general time-table, and you may find 
on it the information you want if you can. 

I want a better mode of raising and dropping the 
glass of railway carriage*doors. Perhaps the late 
interesting discussion in the Builder on sashes may 
afford some hint for an improvement. 

I want bed-room candlesticks to be made with a 
receptacle for matches attached to them, and a rough 
place for striking. 

I want the post-office to sell a cheap letter-balance. 
One would think that for sixpence or a shilling a 
balance might be sold, and guaranteed to act cor¬ 
rectly. 

I want architects always to carry the stairs of 
houses up to the roof. That ladder which reaches 
from the top floor to the roof is invariably in the 
cellar when a fire happens. 

I want, in numbering streets, that the odd numbers 
should be on one side and the even ones on the otbet; 
but I do not want that No. 46 should be opposite No. 
145. Divide the street, before commencing number¬ 
ing, into spaces, say of one-sixteenth of a mile (110 
yards), and allow twenty-four numbers to each side 
of that space. 

I want printing points, as commas and periods, to 
be more distinct A period should be a large dot 
almost as high as the type, a comma should be quite 
small. 

1 want books to be cat at the edges ready for 
reading. 

I want “ a.ra.” and u p.m.” in speaking or writing 
of the hour of the day to ne done away with. Far 
better to let the hours run from 1 to 24. Our clocks 
would require no alteration. 

1 want a new chair to be established at our uni¬ 
versities to be called the chair of Sanitary and Do¬ 
mestic Science; and it would not be amiss to make 
Dr. Rankester and Mr. Rawlinson the first Professors. 
It would make our young clergy better than our old. 

I want tickets to be placed inside cabs, so that 
without asking the driver a ticket may be taken. 

I want proper pavements and roads to be made 
before houses are allowed to be built Houses are 
now stuck up in fields, and years elapse before the 
approaches are decent 

I want milk-vendors to send out the milk and the 
adulterations in separate vessels, so that each con¬ 
sumer may mix them for himself, according to bis 
taste. 

I want shopkeepers to paint their shop-fronts often, 
and of a light colour, so as to help the gaslights con¬ 
siderably. A large retail trader in Hoiborn, who 
makes a net profit of £24,000 a-year, paints his shop¬ 
front a light stone colour two or three times a year, 
it is said. 

1 want omnibuses to place outside in large letters 


where they are going to, and not where they have 
come from. Reversible boards would do this nicely. 
Whether white horses should be used as a signal for 
one route, grey horses for another, piebald for a third, 
roan for a fourth, and so on, is worthy perhaps of 
consideration. 

I want people who practise “ vociferously” the 
piano, the cornopean, Ac., to live a long way off from 
me. 

I want all candidates for the office of vestrymen to 
pass a Government examination. Knowledge of 
figures, of their own localities, Ac., essential. 

I waut—yes, I especially want—a periodic inspec¬ 
tion of all basement floors of Londou. Ob, what a 
revelation! 

I want to see the Builder's Parliamentary Library 
established; and, very particularly,— 

I want a general index to the first twenty-five 
years of the Builder , including the “ Miscellanea.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Sanitary Condition of Glasgow.— The 
Rivers Pollution Commissioners met at Glasgow on 
Tuesday, and heard witnesses with reference to the 
sanitary condition of that city, and its effect on the 
waters of the Clyde. Mr. Carrick, city architect, 
stated that there were 97,000 houses within the muni¬ 
cipality, and that about one-half of the area of thecity 
was occupied by factories and other places of business. 
On an average, there were not less than five families in 
a tenement. Half the town was supplied by the ordi¬ 
nary ashpit accommodation. Mr. Gale, engineer to 
the Water Trust, stated that at present 27,000,000 
gallons of water per day were being sent into Glasgow, 
being about 50 gallons per head of the population. 
Dr William Gairdner, medical officer for the city, 
gave it as his opinion that the hii^h mortality o 
Glasgow was due in first place to the extreme poverty 
of a portion of the industrial classes. Then there was 
an enormous amount of extremely bad house accom¬ 
modation, and. though the ill health and mortality 
which prevailed was not an absolutely necessary re¬ 
sult of living in flats, still the character of the build¬ 
ings brought together a great mass of the population. 
He had seen nowhere else some of the evils to be 
found in the worst parts of Glasgow, and did not 
think any other town in England or Scotland was so 
bad. The water supply was quite unexceptionable, 
but he had no doubt it would be a great improve¬ 
ment if (hey were to get rid of the sewage. He 
had no doubt that certain diseases, perhaps not fatal 
forms of disease, arose from the impurity of the 
Clyde, but it was not very easy to prove it. In 
some parts ot the town more than half the deaths 
last year were of children under five years of age. 
His feelings had long been that nothing would 
improve Glasgow except destruction on the one hand 
and reconstruction on the other. 

Winter Exhibition of Oil and Water Colors, 
at the Old Bond-street. Gallery, 25. Old Bond-street, 
London.—This gallery was established at the com¬ 
mencement of last year. The first exhibition held in 
these rooms was the celebrated select supplementary 
exhibition of pictures which bad been rejected from 
the Royal Academy, since which four Exhibitions 
have been held under the management of 40 well- 
known artists, and 700 pictures have been sold. The 
present Exhibition was opened to the public on 
Monday, October 17th, with a highly interesting col¬ 
lection. A number of distinguished artists from all 
parts of the country have given it their support, and 
it seems likely that it will be as great a success as 
the former ones have been. 

Trade Catalogues.—'“ One cannot but be struck with 
astonishment at the innumerable ways In which an enterpris¬ 
ing tradesman appeals to the public with a view to increase 
his trade Printiug in all its branches, assisted by the skill 
of the wood engraver, seems, in the present day, to be one of 
the media most generally employed in spreading the know¬ 
ledge of various manufactures. These arts have ably been 
brought into use by Mr. Benson, the eminent watchmaker of 
Ludgate-hill and Old Bond-street, London, who has sought, 
by means of “ Illustrated Pamphlets," (containing beautiful 
designs for watches, clocks, jewellery, chains, Arc., with an 
elaborate description of every construction of watch now 
made), to enable persons living in any part of the world to 
select the watch best adapted for their use, and have it for¬ 
warded free by post"—Sun. 

NOTICE. 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street , Dublin. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION (in advance)— 
(Town.) s. d. (Post) s. d. 

Yearly ..60 Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 8 0 Half-yearly 4 0 

Quarterly . 1 6 Quarterly . 2 0 

A Specimen copy forwarded on receipt of four 
stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application . 
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Our City Graveyards and 
Surroundings . 

k. INCE the Extra Mural Act was 
passed some years ago, some 
attention, at least in London 
and other English cities, has 
been bestowed on the condi¬ 
tion of city graveyards. The 
abominable state in which 
many of them were kept— 
noisome and foul, stagnant 
and seething in rottenness, 
and continuously exhaling 
poisonous and fatal odours,—this state of 
things could not continue, so at last they wei^ 
partially remedied. 

While in London several city graveyards 
have been laid out in walks and garden plots, 
and rendered pleasant instead of causing a 
revulsion of feeling to walk through, as here¬ 
tofore, in Dublin, Cork, and other of our chief 
cities and towns the graveyards continue in 
the same disgusting state as they did twenty 
years ago. One or two attempts have been 
made in Dublin a few years since to remedy 
these things, and St. Mary’s graveyard was 
denuded of its dead wall, and iron railings 
substituted. The tombstones were arranged 
in some manner, but we failed to see any 
approach to a garden. 

The churchyards of our city can, at a very 
small cost, be made agreeable places for our 
poor to visit, instead of slovenly places. It 
is somewhat of a pleasure, in the summer 
time particularly, for one to walk through 
Glasnevin ; but what Glasnevin is on a large 
scale, our old city cemeteries may be made 
on a small scale. Nicely gravelled walks, 
shrubs and flowering plants, and seats, should 
replace unevenness, long, lank, withered 
grass and matted weeds, dock thistles, and 
other most villanously deadly and succulent 
productions. 

There is hardly one of our old graveyards 
on the south side of the city but are in a 
disgustingly ruinous and abominable state of 
neglect. It is alike on the north. Let one 
look at old St. Michan’s historic graveyard 
in Church-street, where the “ uninscribed 
tomb” of Robert Emmett is supposed to 
stand, as also the unfortunate “ United Irish¬ 
man,” Oliver Bond. A few pounds judi¬ 
ciously laid out would put this interesting 
old graveyard in decent sanitary condition. 
As it exists at present, it is a nuisance and a 
danger. Grangegorman, St. Paul's, and 
others north are much of a sample. 

Gould not an energetic attempt be made 
at once to improve the condition of these old 
city graveyards ? Now while the main drain¬ 
age scheme remains almost in a state of 
abeyance, these old city burial places of our 
whilome citizens and worthies could be 
rescued from ruin. 

If there be one good thing more than 
another with which the natives of this 
country have been credited, it is the respect 
which they ever have shown to the dead. 
Anything approaching desecration of the 
homes of the departed have been resented; 
and many is the fierce riot and sanguinary 
scene that has taken place in consequence of 


disturbing the remains of the dead. Let it 
not be shown in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century that we have gone far to 
falsify our former good practice. 

A stranger, however, walking through our 
city at the present hour would be utterly 
confounded and astonished at the condition 
of our burial places, when he would compare 
it with the charaeter which he had probably 
read of our people. 

If there be not funds in connection with the 
church livings connected with these church¬ 
yards (which we doubt), very little difficulty, 
we think, would be experienced in raising a 
local subscription in the parishes belonging. 
None would refuse their mite to put the 
burial places of their relatives in proper 
order. It is, however, more a sanitary ques¬ 
tion with us—a question of health versus 
disease—than one imbued with sentiment. 

We have always thought, and still think, 
that a churchyard should be a place not to 
repel, but to attract; not a place to shun, but 
resort. From the earliest times the grave¬ 
yard was attached to the church, and living 
life sang and glorified God amidst death. 
Looking around, man might truly exclaim, 
“ Oh, grave, where is thy victory; oh, death, 
where is thy sting ?” 

We have often wondered years ago how 
the graveyard and open spaces surrounding 
Christ Church and St. Patrick’s were not 
tastefully laid out. Most of our old city 
churchyards are encompassed by very poor 
neighbourhoods with narrow streets and 
lanes choked up for want of light and air. 
A double necessity, therefore, exists why 
they should be made feeders and agents of 
health, by gardening attractions and entice- j 
ments to draw the poor man’s children forth | 
from pestilential homes to healthy outside 
enjoyment. We would like to see all our 
city graveyards little oases of vegetation and 
flowers in the midst of the dreary desert of 
city life. The poor have too little open 
spaces at present, and unfortunately the few 
there are are getting less and less every 
year. Look at our squares in this city com¬ 
pletely monopolised by fops, nursery maids, 
maiden aunts, and some dolorous do-nothings. 
The right of way for the poor is stopped ; 
there is no stile or memorial path through 
these parks, like through the old meadows 
of our country, for God’s poor. A surly 
Cerebus or inflated turnkey warns “ beggars* 
brats ” and tradesmen’s “ kids ” to keep off, 
and not dare to come between the wind and 
refined nobility. Not so is it in Paris, nor 
with few exceptions is it so in London. The 
parks are the people’s right, the squares are 
the people’s privilege, even if the work- 
house be eventually the poor man’s doom. 
In the squares and parks of Paris the ouvrier 
and the count walk side by side; the blue 
blouse rubs against the rustling silk, and 
mechanical skill does not stink in the nostrils 
of titled incapacity. Oh ! Dublin, when will 
your shoddy - clad and shoneen - spirited 
41 genteels ” look mankind in the face, and, 
with a warm shake hand, send the hot red 
Celtic blood tingling through the veins of 
their honest but poorer fellow men. Will it 
be left for the graveyard at last to level 
distinctions, and for a future Diogenes to 
search in vain for Alexander’s dust ? How 
long will Homer nod, and corporation Neroes 
fiddle. We have had warnings, and hens 
as well as geese have cackled,' but the 
Capitol is still in danger. Disease is still 
making inroads, and dirt grows rampant, and 
the classes that could contribute to stay the 


evil will find too late for their own safety 
that their escape is cut off by the weapons 
that sanitary energy would have rendered 
harmless. 


STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

Those who first “colonized” St. Stephen’s 
Green, and began to erect houses round the 
squalid field surrounded by an open ditch—a 
mortuary of dogs and cats long gathered to 
their fathers,—would appear to have enjoyed 
a happy immunity from municipal restrictions 
as to lines of frontage, and a pleasant diversity 
of purpose in the way they turned their 
mansions to the street, thus leaving nooks, 
corners, and angles in some places as nuts 
for future architects to crack. Mr. Lynn’s 
Unitarian Chapel was one most skilful and 
happy instance of adaptation to force of cir¬ 
cumstances ; and now the new building which 
the enterprise of Messrs. Robert Smytlwand 
Sons, wine merchants, have erected under 
the auspices of Mr. Thomas Drew, A.R.H.A., 
as designer, has furnished another instance 
of how awkward conditions of a site may 
be actually converted into conditions of 
excellence and novelty when grasped with 
originality. Messrs. Smyth and Sons, with 
a confidence that is worthy of all praise, 
would appear to have entrusted their building 
to the devices of the architect, without 
imposing vexatious trammels, and the result 
—as would appear to be universally recog¬ 
nised by the critics of all the daily press of 
Dublin—is one of the best specimens of 
street architecture we have seen for a con¬ 
siderable time. The entire structure is bold 
and effective, and ingeniously designed to 
meet the awkward acute angle formed by the 
existing lines of frontage, and it derives much 
advantage from the fact that it stands out 
from the houses on either side of it. This 
was effected by the judicious appropriation 
of the area and the ground occupied by the 
steps leading to the house, on the site of 
which the new offices of Messrs. Smyth and 
Sons now stand. The general effect of the 
exterior is vigorous and bold in detail. It is 
four storeys in height. The lower storey is 
built of Dalkey granite; the three upper 
storeys are of red brick, faced with limestone 
and are lit by triple-light windows, with 
enriched and carved stone mullions. The 
lower portion of Messrs. Smyth and Sons’ 
present premises have been adopted as the 
key-note of the style, but in the new building 
force has been given with skill to the weak 
detail of the old one, without sacrifice of 
uniformity. The style so developed is some¬ 
what of a Jacobean character, the moldings 
and details of which have been fearlessly 
handled with a Gothic vigour. Like the 
Hibernian Bank and Messrs. Gilbey’s well- 
known warehouse, and Mr. Rogers* Cale¬ 
donian Insurance office, this building is one 
of those that points hopefully towards the 
development of a really healthy Victorian 
style, borrowing breadth and simplicity of 
arrangement from Italian renaissance, and 
bold handling in detail from mediaeval feel¬ 
ing. The upper storey is an arcade of semi¬ 
circular-headed openings with shields in the 
tympana and surmounted by a frieze (from 
panels in which supports for scaffolding for 
painting or repairs can be projected at 
pleasure) and a bold cornice. The whole 
crowned with a kind of Mansard roof, the 
lower portion of which is covered with lead 
dressed over rolls, and has picturesque 
dormers of stone. The lower storey contains 
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the offices, sample-rooms, &c., of the Messrs. | 
Smyth, and the upper storeys consist of | 
chambers on what are called the several 
“ flats.” The entrance-hall is approached by 
a bold doorway, and the hall is paved with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. The lower or prin¬ 
cipal office is entered by double doors of oak, 
with plate-glass let in in the upper panels. 
The interior of the apartment is extremely 
elegant and novel, and is lit by a large three- 
light window looking to the south-east, and a 
single-light one on a line with the principal 
entrance. These anl all the other windows 
in the front of the building are furnished 
with plate-glass. The mantelpiece and grate 
are of rather medieval design ; the former is 
of Caen stone richly carved, and sustained 
by Irish red marble pillars with highly deco¬ 
rated capitals ; the fender is of red Mitchels- 
town marble, and the general appearance of 
the grate, mantelpiece, dec., is bold in the 
extreme. The furniture has all been specially 
designed by Mr. Drew, and, while perfectly 
novel, never in even a trifle degenerates into 
anything “ acrobatic,” medievally eccentric, 
or unsuitable to staid, sober office purposes. 
The articles most worthy of examination are 
a “ buffet ” in the sample room, of pine, 
arranged for holding glasses, with a trough 
and marble top and lockers for samples ; a 
stand for champagne; a “library” for old 
ledgers. In the interior room other cases 
for wine, and desks for Mr. Brooke the 
managing partner, the cashier, Ac., in divers 
woods—oak, pitch pine, yellow pine, and 
inlays of holly, ebony, laurel, &c., cleverly 
introduced. The table and chairs of the 
front office are in oak with similar inlays, 
and in both design and ornamentation are I 
perfect studies in themselves. All have been 
manufactured by Mr. George Moyers, builder, I 
South Richmond-street, to whom the con¬ 
struction of the offices, from designs fur¬ 
nished by Mr. Thomas Drew, A.R.H.A., 
architect, was confided. The outer office is 
divided from the inner one by a triplet of 
arches, and an elegantly carved woodwork 
barrier of about 3 feet in height. The sample 
room, lit from the top, is admirably adapted 
for its purposes; and from it, by means of 
tubes, immediate communication can be had 
with the extensive cellars beneath, and with 
every other part of the premises of the firm. 
The upper floors are divided into distinct 
sets of chambers, and admirably lit, heated, 
and ventilated. A kitchen, scullery, and 
41 hanging yard,” is provided at the top of 
the house, with lifts, dust-shoot, Ac., from 
top to bottom. 

The building which we have above briefly 
described, and which cost over .£4,000, is an 
honour to the enterprise and public spirit of 
Messrs. Smyth and Son, and reflects high 
credit on the architect and the builder. 


MB. WATKINS’ STUDIO. 

Having so fully described the front premises, 
we must in justice say a few words as to what 
is comprised in the extensive building in rere. 
The first landing from entrance hall having 
been reached, approach is had through a 
handsome vestibule to a fine gallery 67 ft. by 
21 ft., formerly known as “ Dillon’s Fine Arts 
Gallery,” and now occupied by Mr. Joseph 
Watkins, sculptor, a gentleman not altogether 
aoknown in the art world. In this very suit¬ 
able gallery we had much pleasure in ad¬ 
miring striking busts of Irish celebrities 
modelled by their countryman. Many well- 
known faces rendered permanent by art— 


men of all professions—may here be seen, 
beaming with life from their pedestals. 
Nor is the sculptor less happy in Irish 
beauties: his busts of ladies of rank and of 
children will be admired by all. Wnat pleases 
us most is the happiness of expression so 
truthfully caught and fixed in marble for 
future generations to gaze on. Mr. Watkins k 
studio will be found an attraction to all art- 
lovers. We wish him every success, and hope 
he will receive the amount of patronage to 
which he is so well entitled. 


LEWIS’S AUTOMATON PENTAGRAPH. 
Oub illustration is a lithograph of Mr. Joseph 
Lewis’s Automaton Pentagraph, which is well 
described in a circular recently issued. By 
it many of our drawings have been made to 
suit the size of our pages. The practical 
value of this invention to a lithographic estab¬ 
lishment may be briefly stated in a few words; 
for instance, a bill heading, when once en¬ 
graved, transfers made or impressions taken 
upon the elastic transfer medium can be 
altered and transferred to stone, to fit any 
size of paper. Show cards can be reduced 
to print as business cards. Transfer im¬ 
pressions taken from wood engravings or 
type, reduced and transferred to stone, yield 
printed copies as fine as engravings ; crayon 
or chalk drawings, when drawn to an enlarged 
scale, and printed on elastic transfer medium 
and reduced, when transferred and printed 
from stone, are superior to anything that 
could be done by the ordinary mode. This 
is the only process by which duplicate trans¬ 
fers of chalk drawing can be accomplished 
that yield impressions superior to the original 
drawing. Engravings executed to a medium 
size may be used for obtaining reductions 
and enlargements, also contorted and meta¬ 
morphosed, and used for any desired purpose 
without the expense of engraving duplicates 
for each. Manufacturers using various sized 
package labels or tickets, may have their show 
cards reproduced as labels for each packet, 
as suitably as if engraved for the purpose, 
but possessing this great advantage, that 
each label, though different in size, presents 
the same character, thereby rendering imi¬ 
tations difficult and more easily detected. 
Mr. Lewis, whose name we have mentioned, 
has just invented an ingenious machine for 
printing from the lithographic stone: this he 
has entitled the “ Little Lewis ” machine. 
It will, no doubt, soon be in general use. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

The foundation-stone of the new Wesleyan 
Methodist Church and school-house, Kings- 
land Park, was laid on the 3rd instant by 
Frederick Stokes, Esq., J.P. The church 
will be in the Early-English Gothic style; 
its dimensions will be 85 ft. by 45 ft. Besides 
a free grant of the land, Mr. Stokes has con¬ 
tributed £50 in aid of the building fund. 
Mr. John M‘Curdy is the architect; Messrs. 
Beckett, of South King-street, the builders. 

Dame-street will soon be a street of banks 
and insurance offices. The demolition, by 
Mr. John Nolan, of houses at the west end 
for the erection of premises for the Munster 
Banking Company is being proceeded with. 
The ground taken is of an L-shape, abutting 
into Palace-street—the intervening premises 
being those of Mr. Morrison, hatter; and we 
think (bearing in mind that this is a great 
thoroughfare) the said premises, crutched up 
as they are on the four sides, are in a very 
dangerous condition. Why have not the 
company had the spirit to purchase the whole 
block, which could have been procured on 


easy terms, and let the work present a more 
massive appearance ? This will be the third 
insurance building which Mr. Deane has de¬ 
signed for this thoroughfare, the others being 
for the Liverpool and London and Globe, and 
Crown offices. 

We are glad to see that there is at last a 
move being made to erect the Smith O’Brien 
monument. The site selected, as we have 
before mentioned, is a very suitable one, viz., 
between the long crossings from Westmore¬ 
land and D’Olier streets near Carlisle Bridge, 
and where a three-branch lamp formerly 
stood. We presume there will be some 
meaus provided for lightiug this spot. The 
figure of this illustrious Irishman stands 
about 10 feet high, and has been for some 
time finished at the studio of Mr. Thomas 
Farrell, Lower Gloucester-street, on whom 
it reflects great credit. Mr. J. Cunningham, 
of Dalkey, is putting in the foundation, and 
erecting thereon a monster block of granite 
from his district, for the reception of Mr. 
Farrell’s work, which we may expect soon to 
see in its place. 


ACCIDENTS. 

The works on Sir John Rogerson’s-quay, 
for which we believe Messrs. Monk are con¬ 
tractors under the Port and Docks Board, 
has been the scene of a recent accident. On 
the 8th inst. a man named Richard Proctor, 
while engaged on the overhead travelling 
crane, fell therefrom a distance of 40 feet. 
The injuries were fatal, he having survived 
but one day after being conveyed to Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 

William Tang, a sawyer by trade, died sud¬ 
denly on the 8th instant while engaged in 
following his avocation in the yard of Mr. 
George Thompson, Cole-alley. He had been 
complaining for some days previously. 

On Saturday morning last a man named 
Patrick O’Brien, who was engaged at work 
on a scaffold in front of the house. 2, Upper 
Abbey-street, accidentally fell to the ground, 
a distance of 80 feet. H * vus rendeie l in¬ 
sensible by the fall, anl was conveye 1 to 
Jor vis-street Hospital, where it was ascer¬ 
tained that no fatal injuries had been sus¬ 
tained. 


LUMP-CONTRACTS AND THEIR 
SUBSTITUTE. 

(From the Building Nt* j.» 

A glance at the above heading may suggest 
the question, what is there so essentially bad 
in a “ lump-contract ” that it should need not 
merely a reform but a remedy or substitute'? 
A lump-contract is the very thing that nine 
people out of ten desiderate. It is to them 
a sovereign preventive of future misunder¬ 
standing and dispute. Reckless parliamen¬ 
tary agents and engineers will indeed call a 
cab off a stand, jump into it without asking 
“ what’s to pay?” and ride ever so far “ to 
fair schedule of prices or unfair measure and 
valuebut steady-going people will do no 
such thing. Pater, or any way mater-familias. 
will insist on cabby’s definitively tendering 
for the work in a lump-sum. The system is 
being applied wherever practicable to all 
wants of daily life. It is the desideratum, 
as we have said, of nine people out of ten. 

This being so, let us inquire who are the 
people who may be said to be dissatisfied with 
this very popular system. We have but to 
look over the past month’s pages of our own 
and of every other professional journal to 
see who they are. They are our architects, 
builders, and clients ; and to this list of mal¬ 
contents we will add our building-surveyors. 
These all inveigh, more or less, against the 
scandals that somehow (with no one to blame, 
as usual) have beset the highly popular 
system. There is hardly an architect, a 
builder, or a building-surveyor of any busb 
ness experience that cannot narrate grievous 
cases of squabbling or of fraud that have 
arisen out of the abuses of the system. If a 
lump-contract ever doeB end satisfactorily 
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“ to all parties concerned,” it is perhaps be¬ 
cause the architect and his builder, both men 
of long practice and experience, have fallen 
in for the nonce with a real sucking-dove for 
a client. 

It is a disgrace to architects and building- 
contractors that a man with capital and a 
wish to invest it in building cannot even 
touch brick and mortar without exposing 
himself to a sea of troubles. People must 
build, however, and some system must be 
devised for their doing so in tolerable comfort 
and under ordinary conditions—that is to 
say, with clients who will have their whole 
pound of flesh, and a little more if they can 
get it; architects who are ignorant, timid, or 
unscrupulous, and builders who will scamp 
work, if you’ll let ’em. Such as these there 
will always be till the millennium; and we 
can’t wait for it. We must go on building. 
The only question is how—by day-work, by 
schedule and measurement, or by lump-con¬ 
tract ? 

Professional readers know well enough that 
building operations are too intricate, too 
much beyond the ken of the lay public, to 
afford one even a colour of excuse for ad¬ 
vising a client to build by day-work. Builders 
are honest men in their way; but only in 
Utopia could we hope to start a large build¬ 
ing by day-work, if we cared at all to know 
when it would be finished or what it would 
cost. Architects, too, are honest men, but 
most of them are a trifle—ju«t a trifle—too 
selfish and too lazy to be trusted with any 
large building to be erected by schedule and 
measurement. Some forty years ago the 
experiment was tried, or was in full force. 
It worked well enough for the builders, often 
ruined the clients, and demoralized the archi¬ 
tects. Buildings were roughly designed with 
elevations indeed, but very often without 
sections, nearly always without specifications, 
always without details, and commenced with, 
if any estimate at all, a mere approximate 
estimate founded on these loose documents, 
not worth the paper it was written on. The 
building “ went up,” without too many draw¬ 
ings to elucidate its constructive require¬ 
ments. The works were measured up at ir¬ 
regular intervals, and there came in time an 
inevitable veritable “day of wrath,” quite 
44 unbeknown ” to the client, and equally so 
to the often young and thoughtless architect, 
when the structure, perhaps only wall-plate 
high, had consumed the whole intended out¬ 
lay ! Then it was that the architect, erst on 
such good terms with his enraged client, 
could scarce look him in the face, much less 
consult him about the completion of the work. 
In those bad old days, in fact, the works were 
not always completed. They remained in 
carcass for years as So-and-so’s “ Folly,” like 
the palace seen out of window in Hogarth's 
44 Marriage a la Mode,” to be pulled down 
again for very shame, or at best to be bought 
up and completed somehow or anyhow by 
some bargain-driving speculator; and then 
in time the “folly" of Mr. So-and-so was 
forgotten. There have occurred many such 
cases. This system (of schedule and ad¬ 
measurement) might be all very well if every 
Mecaenas were a Vitruvius in himself, and 
both could and would look after his architect 
and keep him up to the mark with his draw¬ 
ings; but to say this is to beg the whole 
question, as such men would not employ 
architects at all—why should they ? The 
system came ultimately “ to grief.” The 
public, who wanted to build, would not have 
any more of it; and they were wise. It was 
not the builders, nor the architects, but the 
public that held the purse that some forty 
years ago set aside the measurement system, 
and insisted on the introduction of the exist¬ 
ing one of lump-contracts. This latest method 
answers the purpose of public bodies or com¬ 
mittees. These gentlemen rejoice to hear 
they have succeeded in erecting an exception¬ 
ally cheap building by the loss of an unfortu¬ 
nate contractor, the victim peradventure of 
some omission in his tender, or of what is 
worse, a too scanty bill of quantities, with 
which, as matters go, the “ board ” and their 
architect have “ nothing whatever to do.” 


Some very saddening tales of this kind might 
be narrated, especially in relation to edifices 
built by lump-contract for parochial and 
cemetery boards. The hardness and insensi¬ 
bility of these boards is extraordinary. They 
ruthlessly cut down the commission of their 
architects, yet make its payment subject to 
impossible conditions: they encourage the 
employment of “ scamping ” or “jerry ” con¬ 
tractors ; and, at last, have fallen foul of the 
very building surveyors. Quite recently they 
have taken to the disreputable course of ad¬ 
vertising for the lowest tender for computing 
the “quantities”; which, if they would per¬ 
mit these documents to be recognised and 
incorporated with the specification (as was 
done in the case* of the Royal Exchange) 
might be ail very well. But the surveyor, 
“ fortunate ” enough to get the job at a pre¬ 
posterously low commission, is made by these 
worthies to execute a written contract, guar¬ 
anteeing the efficiency of his ill-remunerated 
services, for which he is to be responsible, 
not to them, his employers, but to the builders! 
With this last feat of “ Bumbledom,” we have 
the entire system of lump-contracting brought 
to its climax, and fairly run to seed, like 
German marriages for our princesses. These 
over-reaching parochial boards never recede 
from a cunning position of fence once taken. 
Even now we hear of ratepayers complaining 
that any building surveyor (however substan¬ 
tial or responsible) should receive 2} per cent, 
for issuing a bill of quantities; and no wonder, 
when workhouse guardians and asylum com¬ 
mittees can get these documents issued by a 
surveyor “ responsible to the builders ” for a 
commission of three quarters, or of even half, 
per cent.! It would be the sheerest waste of 
words to explain in a professional journal 
how nothing short of the creation of a body 
of swindling surveyors is to be expected from 
the adoption of this latest parochial move¬ 
ment. People who will do work for nothing, 
or next to it, have usually nothing to lose. 
By a cruel refinement these workhouse and 
school boards ferret out a special class of 
men from the usually respectable ranks of 
the Metropolitan building surveyors; and, 
having got them and well skinned them, they 
hand them over in their helplessness and im- 
pecuniosity to—ye gods, be “ responsible to 
the contractors 1” Can anything be more 
subversive, in its way, of public credit ? 
Would any one of these committee-men set 
about insuring his own life , or his own house , 
on the like principle ? 

Individual capitalists not infrequently act 
quite otherwise ; aud express their disappro¬ 
bation of the lump system. They require 
simply to have in a building contract all they 
bargain for, and to pay justly for all they 
have. They find that by this mode of con¬ 
tracting, replete with its last invented evils, 
they obtain neither of these objects; while 
architects, contractors, and surveyors, are all 
being ground to the dust by the system. 

The plain truth is, that a lump-contract, 
popularly held to be conclusive and unalter¬ 
able, is not so at all. It is a delusion to ex¬ 
pect it to be so, as every architect knows 
perfectly well. No building we ever hoard of 
has ever been completed as first designed and 
contracted for, or ever been paid for by the 
discharge of its original contract price. The 
reason is plain enough to professional men; 
but the unprofessional public cannot under¬ 
stand it. An architect’s client orders a 
phaeton, or a gold watch, to be respectively 
built and manufactured at an agreed price. 
Each order is duly executed and for the 
settled sum. The cash is paid down, and 
there’s au end of the matter. 44 Why,” says 
he, “ can’t I have for an agreed sum a house, 
or a town-hall (or a lunatic asylum, while 
I’m about it), supplied fit for use and occu¬ 
pation like the watch and the phaeton ?” We 
all know why he can’t; but he doesn’t: he 
thinks it very hard, and builders and archi¬ 
tects the greatest humbugs in existence. 
Let us ask our lively First Commissioner 
what he really thinks about them. We all 
remember how this very question bothered 


• See Donaldson’s “ Haudbook of Specifications." 


the right honourable gentleman’s predecessor, 
Lord Llanover; and what a martyrdom he 
imposed on Sir Charles Barry in his furious 
efforts to get to the bottom of the mystery. 
He discovered that Sir Charles was always 
altering his details, like a modest and 
thoughtful man as he was; and he made up 
his mind, did Lord L., to issue no more 
orders for Government works till every one 
of the details had been drawn out and irre¬ 
vocably settled upon—a thing nearly impos¬ 
sible, and if possible, preposterous. Which 
of us would like to see Mr. Charles Barry’s 
Gothic details of 1833 brought out of a pigeon¬ 
hole to be applied to the completion of Sir 
Charles Barry’s Houses of Parliament ? 

This bugbear of extras to a lump-contract 
sits more or less enthroned in every English 
architect’s office—an anxious fact for archi¬ 
tects, and a very, very serious oue for con¬ 
tractors. It is at the bottom of nearly all 
the heart-burnings and squabbles that from 
time to time crop up in the building world. 
Many an architect who, if cash were plentif ul 
with him, would sacrifice his own private 
resources rather than see his fair-dealing 
contractor undergo a known loss of payment 
for an “ extra,” will shrink in cowardice from 
certifying for it in the face of a greedy un¬ 
scrupulous board or committee. He, & la 
Barry, will con over and superadd to his de¬ 
tails ; but alas, when it comes to making up 
the balance-sheet, he will hesitate to disturb 
the phaeton and watch theory he well knows 
his client has imbibed. 

Some builders aud the British Architects 
are, so we hear, going to furbish up and re¬ 
habilitate the lump-contract system. They 
will never succeed. It has become so rotten, 
especially in the metropolis—mainly from 
the shortcomings of the Institute itself—that 
we quite anticipate it will collapse, like the 
day-work and the measure and value systems 
that preceded it. Architectural practice, as 
town (not country) architects are bent on 
pursuing it, is tabooed in high places; archi¬ 
tects themselves are pooh-poohed and set 
a>idi with a vengeance. Why is this? Be¬ 
cause architects—Institute architects espe¬ 
cially—not only allow themselves" to ignore 
the money-details, the quantities, the prices, 
&c., that make up the lump-contracts they 
have to administer, but have grown actually 
proud of their ignorance. They leave the de¬ 
tails of their inevitable extras and omission* 
to be settled how they best may, between 
builders and building surveyors, pluming 
themselves, like the roysterer in the play, on 
being 

Ill at reck’nlnjf: 

It rocks o’ th’ spirit of a tapster. 

Meanwhile they are being, year after year, 
pushed out of their true places as arbiters in 
what ought to be their own “ little courts of 
equity,” to which both builders and capital¬ 
ists ought to resort with confidence for im¬ 
partial treatment. An architect who “care* 
for none of these things,” with Gallio, will, 
of course, never be consulted about them. 
He will settle down into a simple designer, 
or, worse, a mere draughtsman, with his 
pencil and his sweet voice subservient to his 
patron. His hand will be naturally against 
every builder, and the hand of every builder 
(with a surveyor at his back) will be against 
him. It is not a satisfactory state of things; 
nor can it be remedied by the drawing up of 
arbitration clauses, nor yet by the binding 
up of the quantities (not those of the archi¬ 
tect, but of the contractor’s surveyor) with 
the specification. These expedients will only 
tend to still further complicate the already 
intolerable system. Is there no remedy by 
which we may hope to keep honest patrons, 
architects, builders, and “ quantity-takers ” 
unscathed by any of the evils we have de¬ 
picted ? Can we not dispense with the un¬ 
elastic, “ unalterable ” lump-contracts, which 
the client will always persist in regarding as 
final; and the equally unelastic bill of quan¬ 
tities,, which the (London) architect will not 
even look at, and which the contractor, under 
the circumstances, will not have overhauled 
to his prejudice ? 

• See the President's Address at the Institute, I860. 
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THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY.* 

The greatly controverted problem as to the 
cause of the columnar formation of that 
portion of the earth’s crust, known as the 
Giant’s Causeway, County Antrim, has again 
been brought before the public, in communi¬ 
cations addressed to our contemporary the 
Belfast Xctrs-Letter. As will be seen, the 
answer to the vexed question is still a nega¬ 
tive one. Mr. H. P. Malet w rites as follows:— 

It has been supposed that these stones 
were ejected from the earth by volcanic action 
in a molten state. This is defined by Sir C. 
Lyell, Bart., as “the influence exerted by the 
heated interior of the earth on its external 
covering.’* —Principles of Geology, vol. i., p. 
577; and in vol. ii., p. 221, lie says:—“In 
speculating, therefore, on the mechanism of 
an ordinary volcanic eruption, we may sup¬ 
pose that large subterranean cavities exist at 
the depth of some miles below’ the surface of 
the earth, in which melted lava accumulates.” 

Experiments made in mines and wells have 
given rise to the idea that, because there is 
an irregular progressive heat in these places, 
it must go on increasing till, at the depth of 
twenty-five or thirty miles, it would melt 
basalt and granite, and so keep a supply of 
lava ready for eruptions. 

Well may Sir C. Lyell use the word “ specu¬ 
lating,” for a more mythical speculation has 
never been placed before the world than thi^ 
interior heat of the earth. A few words will 
explain it. 

Late experiments have shown us that the 
sea bottom is cold at great depths. Man, in 
digging w’ells and mines, has never gone below 
the deposits which rest upon what was once 
the sea bottom. It would be strange if these 
deposits had monopolized all the warm bed 
of the ocean, and stranger still if the fact of a 
deposit could extract heat from the cold bottom 
of the sea. 

If a universal heat existed in the interior 
of the earth, it would be felt at the depth of 
two or three miles in the ocean sooner than 
in excavations made by man of only a few 
hundred yards in depth. So we come at once 
to the first conclusion, that there is no heated 
interior of this earth, as defined in the Prin¬ 
ciples of Geology. 

There is, however, heat in the earth, and 
the solution of it is easy. It lias been proved 
that air can be heated into flame by pressure. 
All the deposits—of which the dry land is 
formed—contain more or less of organic 
matter, with their gases. All of this is sub¬ 
jected to more or less pressure, so that the 
gases are liable to heat. 

There is no occasion to explain here all the 
consequences of this heat, from Borne of which 
our volcanic actions and our hot springs 
occur ; but it will be readily understood how 
this uatural and unavoidable system accounts 
for the varying irregular heat within the 
earth, w'hich has so puzzled our great geolo- 1 
gists in their discoveries ; that heat increases 
in one place at the rate of 1° in 50, in another | 
at 1° in over 200 yards. It has also been 
proved that there is greater heat in coal than 
in metallic mines—all of these irregularities 
being inseparable from my system. 

The second conclusion is, that there must 
be heat in the deposits of the earth ; and I 
now proceed to show that the stones of the 
Giant’s Causeway are not formed from this 
heat. 

It has been shown by science that the 
ejection of molten rock alters the character 
of those rocks with w hich it comes in contact. 
There are, in the white limestone cliffs above 
the Giant’s Causeway, columnar stones exactly 
similar in constitution to the columns in the 
sea. If they had assumed that shape from a 
molten condition, the surrounding lime must 
have been calcined—but it retains the same 
character while in contact with the columns 
as it does at any distance from them. These 
columns, then, were not ejected in a molten 
state while the lime deposit was there, and 
they were not ejected before this time, be¬ 
cause the lime is all around them. It has 
been proved, by late experiments, that molten 

• From the Coleraine Chronicle. 


rock assumes varied characters, under varied 
degrees of cooling. In the vicinity of the 
Giant's Causeway there are many rocks of 
the same character ; so that if one had been 
in a molten condition, all the rest must have 
been in the same state ; but, in the Cau-eway 
stones, there are proofs of different seasons, 
or times of formation, so that wv cannot sup¬ 
pose that all periods of e jection met the same 
temperature of atmosphere. Again, some 
rocks are larger than others—so that in¬ 
equality of size and temperature must have 
produced varied characters in these rocks if 
they had been formed from a molten state. 

For these reasons, and as there are no 
signs of volcanic action in the vicinity, I 
come to the third conclusion, that the stones 
of the Giant’s Cruse way were not formed by 
the action of heat, either of local or general 
character. 

As it is of little avail to destroy a theory 
without giving the true interpretation of a 
natural phenomenon, I propose now to give 
it in a few words. Whenever this character 
of rock obtains, either in a vertical or hori¬ 
zontal condition, there has been, or there is, 
a rough weather-beaten coast; some rocks 
are triturated into sand, and some into mud. 
In these states they mix with the water, and 
are eventually gathered by it and deposited 
in several localities, as we see everywhere 
along the sea shore. As these deposit* are 
made now, so they were made thousands of 
years since, when the whole region of which 
I am speaking was under waiter. The basaltic 
rocks were converted into mud, and deposited 
by the tides and eddies in quiet places. No 
sooner were these places filled to certain 
levels than the currents, assuming a different 
character, deposited upon them other ma¬ 
terials. In this vicinity a lime deposit ensued. 
As the basaltic mud below the lime was of a 
softer and more plawtic nature than the 
granulated lime collecting over it and around 
it, it became susceptible of the pressure, tud 
rose through the lime exactly as matter rises 
through a cullender. As this mud rose in 
globules through the lime coating resting 
upon it, each globule spre id till it touched 
its neighbour, when it necessarily and un¬ 
avoidably assumed the shapes in which we 
find it. As the lime deposits were renewed 
every season, a fresh pressure on the mud 
was unavoidable, and, rising through the 
orifices already opened, it drove the formation 
of the previous season before it, so that, in 
this yearly action, we have the cause for the 
irregular divisions between the stones, as 
well as for the concavity on the top of the 
fresh ones, and the convexity on the bottom 
of the old ones, the latter being firmer than 
the former. Thus, season after season, as 
the lime sediments formed, the pressure was 
renewed, and the same process was continued 
till all the basaltic mud of the locality was 
used up. 

The Causeway, which w’e now find stretch¬ 
ing out into the sea was once mud, and 
covered with lime secretions similar to those 
w’hich still envelope the basaltic columns in 
the face of the wfliite cliffs; as the growth of 
dry land increased these mud and lime for¬ 
mations hardened into their present con¬ 
dition ; the basalt remaining after the lime 
was removed by the ordinary process of denu¬ 
dation, and again opening itself as a temporary 
breakwater to the never-ceasing wash of the 
Atlantic wave. 

In this short description is the whole secret 
of vertical and horizontal rock columnar for¬ 
mations in all parts of the world. I enter into 
no further details at present, so that anyone 
wedded to the old fire cause of production may 
bring forward what he pleases against this 
natural system, before it is complicated by the 
many minor details which dovetail into each 
other in the most minute degrees. 

Here is how Mr. William Gray, a member 
ofthe Belfast Naturalists’Field Club, disposes 
of Mr. Malet’s theory :— 

Of all the absurd nonsense (he says) ever 
written on the above subject, that by your 
correspondent H. P. Malet seems the climax, 
and would be beneath notice if it originated 


with anyone but a geologist. Mr. Malet pre¬ 
tends to “ destroy” what he calls Sir Charles 
Lycll’s “ mythical theory,” and concludes 
“ that there is no heated interior of this 
earth,” because “late experiments have shown 
| us tl n* the sea bottom is cold at great depths.” 
, Son ly the temperature of the sea is no test 
1 a* to ti e heat of the earth , when we know 
tb ,f tlie internal beat does not perceptibly 
nff-rt the surface of the earth. Even if it 
d d a elect the heat of the sea, the coldest 
water would still be found at the bottom. 
Mr. Malet’s second conclusion is equally er¬ 
roneous—“ That the stones of the Giant’s 
Causeway are not formed from heat,” which 
he arrives at by alleging the existence of 
| conditions that do not occur in the locality, 
and referring to the absence of conditions 
favourable to the volcanic agency, which 
really abound in the neighbourhood, which 
indicates either a deliberate mis-statement, 
or else a deplorable want of observation. 
For example, he minutely describes w’hat ho 
calls “ the limestone cliffs above the Cause¬ 
way,” and explains the effect of their contact 
with the basalt; whereas we know full weil 
that there is not a particle of limestone any¬ 
where near the Causeway from the sea level 
up to the crest of the highest cliffs of the 
Causeway range. Nor is there a shadow of 
proof for the supposition that limestone ever 
existed there. On the contrary, there is 
| everything to indicate that the entire range 
of cliffs was formed ages after the deposition 
of the limestone which occurs below the basalt 
all over the County Antrim, and portions of 
Derry and Down. 

He alleges, too, that “ whenever this cha¬ 
racter of rock obtains, either in a vertical or 
horizontal condition, there has been, or there 
is a rough weather-beaten coast.” This is 
not true, as any one may prove w r ho has eyes 
to see, for the columnar trap occurs in various 
parts of the interior of the country, which, 
within the longest range of geological time, 
never were weather-beaten coasts. It occurs 
in a horizontal position in a dyke in our own 
Cave Hill quarries, where no mud, or sea, or 
cullender could reach. 

His third conclusion is, that “ there are no 
signs of volcanic action in the vicinity.” 
Although there is a regular dyke traversing 
the Causeway itself, and there are numerous 
examples of where the basalt has altered the 
character of the rocks it came in contact 
j with ; and although there is an immense 
variety in the lithological character of the 
rocks surrounding the Causeway, all of which 
are the very marks by which Mr. Malet him¬ 
self would identify volcanic rocks. Having 
thus “ destroyed ” the volcanic theory, Mr. 
Malet proceeds to substitute his theory of 
basaltic mud rising in globules through a 
coatiug of lime, and which is so far-fetched, 
inconsistent with observation, and untenable, 
that its very recital demonstrates its ab¬ 
surdity, and leaves us no desire to be further 
illuminated by Mr. Malet’s “ Circle of Light,” 
which he asks us to consult. 

Mr. Malet, replying to Mr. Gray, in a letter 
published in the .Yen's-Letter of the 26fch inst., 
states that he still adheres to the opinion 
“ that there is no internal inherent fire be¬ 
neath our feet,” and that “ there is much 
lime in these (the Causeway) cliffs.” 

Another writer, over the signature of “ Dun- 
luce,” contends that—“ The latter part of 
Mr. Malet’s article about the formation is the 
columns and their jointed structure of the 
most ingeniously improbable theory I ever 
heard of. If it were correct, limestone must 
be of much greater specific gravity than 
basalt, w’hich I am not aware of; and what 
would cause the basalt to ascend in globules 
(he might have called them globes) fifteen or 
twenty inches diameter, instead of in small 
particles, as would be the case iu the modem 
working of nature, would I think require an¬ 
other original theory hitched on to the first 
to keep it out of the mud. If any such action 
would have occurred, both the basalt and the 
limestone must have been quite liquid, iu 
which case the globules would have united 
when they came in contact, at which time he 
evidently supposes them to be still liquid, 
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when he states that the subsequent deposition 
of lime on the already formed columns caused 
the form ation of more. About the strongest 
evidence of the incorrectness of Mr. Mulct's 
theory consists in his stating that by it is 
explained the cause of the stones being (?) 
concave on the top and convex on the bottom. 
This might do for the antipodes, but we 
aborigines of the locality know that there is 
no such rule at all—there being about enough 
of the convex on the top and concave on the 
bottom to enable any one fond of argument 
to say that the former wa3 the exception.” 


AMERICA AND HER HOSPITALS. 

The introductory lecture delivered at the 
opening of the session of St. Vincent’s 
Hospital School, by Dr. E. D. Mapother, 
F.R.C.S.I., embraced much valuable infor¬ 
mation respecting America and her hospitals, 
gleaned by the author during a brief sojourn 
therein. We reprint some portions of it:— 

Having just returned from a marvellous country, 

I thought a brief account of the state of our profession j 
there might not he uninteresting, although it be 1 
hastily gathered and fragmentary. In America, the 
licensing bodies are, without a single exception, j 
teaching bodies as well. This is as it should be, | 
provided the teachers are not the sole examiners, and | 
that they do not examine the candidates separately 

and privately, as is usually the case. The 

sole title conferred is that of M.D., and this tends to | 
prevent the unwise separation of medicine and surgery, j 
which should be studied ami practised, at least at the i 
outset, together, lit Can ola, as in other of our I 
colonies, associations of medical men are permitted 
by Government to examine and renter those about 
to settle, or to reject tho.-e who do imt possess a 
diploma or who fail to pa-s a prac tical examination. 
In Ontario province an act lias just parsed, which 
amalgamates the eight licensing bodies. This affords 
a precedent for the State examination or singb- portal, , 
which last session it was attempted to establish with 
us. I regret to say that in some such examining | 
boards in America half the examiners are homoeopaths | 
and eclectics, persons who profess to select what is 
best from each system—their guiding principles, how¬ 
ever, not being apparent. 

The following numbers, from the Boston Directory 
for the present year, will give a fair estimate of the 
status of the profession. In this most intellectual of 
American cities there are 241 regular physicians— 
that is, members of the Massachusets Medical Society 
—40 homoeopaths, 11 eclectics, and 55 female ph\si- 
cians. 1 have now to mention a few of the medical 
institutions of the country; and firstly, the museum 
at Washington, which excels anything of the kind in 
Europe. This will appear to you from these splendid 
photographs, some hundreds of which have been pre¬ 
sented to our College of Surgeons by the United 
States Surgeon-General; and 1 am happy to say that 
he informed me of his intention of sending many 
others according as they are published. Some of 
these pictures show great artistic ingenuity ; for in¬ 
stance, that in which both aspects of the body were 
taken by the aid of a mirror. All the injured parts 
from those killed in the war, aud ths parts removed 
from the wounded, are preserved; and in the latter 
case most accurate records of their histories are kept. 
About one hundred clerks in the building keep the 
pension lists, and the progress of any case can thus 
be most easily traced. Many of the surgeons of the 
American hospitals send preparations, so that the 
collection is rapidly increasing. These are the pre¬ 
parations and photographs of the eight successful 
amputations through the hip which were performed 
in the war. 1 examined one of the porters of the 
museum, from whose arm seven and a-balf inches of 
the humerus had been excised with most wonderful 
success, for a most useiul and very slightly shortened 
limb remains. The collection of crania is immense, 
and all are computed by the relative position of the 
foramen magnum—the test of development which Dr. 
Otis, the learned curator, regards as most accurate. 
Besides ordinary photographs, there are a vast number 
of sun-pictures of objects and tissues magnified by 
the solar microscope, and taken tinder the superin¬ 
tendence of Lieut.-Colonel Woodward, M.D., the 
medical curator, so well known for his work on the 
diseases of the American campaign. The building 
was formerly Ford’s Theatre, in which that most 
lamentable crime, the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, was committed. The medical museum at 
Boston is also most excellent, and it illustrates the 
greatest case of retention of human life under terrific 
injury ever recorded. An Irish labourer was ram¬ 
ming powder with a crowbar into a hole in a rock 
about to be blasted. The powder exploded, and the 
trowbar (four feet long and two and a-half inches in 


circumference) passed through the skull and out 
through the interparietal suture and twenty feet into 
the air above! The brain projected considerably; 
yet, notwithstanding this fearlul injury, the man 
survived in good health for twelve years and a-half. 
A photograph of the skull and the crowbar forms the 
frontispiece of the catalogue, of which this copv was 
lent to me by Professor U. \V. Smith, whose splendid 
writings are as well known in America as they are in 
the university which he adorns, or in the Patholo¬ 
gical Society, which owes its existence to him. This 
preparation surpasses in wonder that in the museum 
of the London College of Surgeons, of the chest of a 
man transfixed from one armpit to the other by the 
shaft of a gig—an injury survived for ten years. The 
museum first named, and that of our college, vastly 
surpass any anatomical collection in America, or, I 
may add. elsewhere. 

The Harvard University, near Boston, is the oldest 
and most flourishing of the American seats of learn¬ 
ing; the number of professors being about sixty, and 
the students one thousand. Amongst its medical 
teachers are such illustrious men as Agassiz, O. W, 
Holmes, Bigelow, Asa Gray, and Wyman. The 
zoological museum, directed by the great naturalist, 
is most splendid; and in the department of fishes, 
exceeds anything in the world. Professor Holmes is 
as good an anatomist as he is poet and essayist, and I 
can award no higher praise. Many of his poems relate 
to his profession ; for instance, the inimitable RipVan 
Winkle , M.D ., read at the last opening meeting of the 
Massachusets Medical Society. 

The schools in tlie States are far too numerous; 
thus in Louisville, a city not one-third the size of 
Dublin, there are three—one rather oddly placed,— 
namely, in the meat market building. Their multi¬ 
plicity has led to a downward competition; and the 
fees are about £7 a year, and the whole sum for 
medical education and graduation does not reach £20. 
The fees in the Cincinnati College are lower still; 
it huil last year forty-five graduates, whose fees 
amounted to about £400, giving each of the profes¬ 
sors £36 yearly for his remuneration. From even 
the most strict schools great numbers of graduates 
proceed. Thus in Bellevue, New York, and Jefferson 
College, Philadelphia, over two hundred are annually 
cupped. In the latter the surgical teachers are such 
far-famed men as Cross and Pancoast. The cheap¬ 
ness and too great facility of the smaller schools allow 
untrained persons to graduate, and if they find the 
trade dull they turn to others. The down of the 
circus, while I was at Washington, was a medical 
doctor! I wish I could believe that professional out¬ 
casts always follow callings as innocent. 

The States are a high-pressure place, as everyone 
knows; and the most striking medical instance of it 
is, that there is a summer session for similar work to 
that of winter, and in Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
even a third or autumnal session. Small specialities 
are encouraged by the establishment in the univeisi- 
ties of such chair- as those of “ Professor of Diseases 
of the Chest,” and the like. 

The City Hospital, Boston, exceeds in architectural 
beauty even St. Thomas’s and the Leeds Infirmary, 
and is furnished with even’modern hygienic improve¬ 
ment. Dr. M F. Gavin, a licentiate of our college, 
and once a pupil of this institution, is surgeon to 
this hospital. To his kindness I am most deeply in¬ 
debted. 

The Bellevue Hospital, New York, is remarkable 
for a splendid system of telegraphy and ambulance 
throughout the city, by which the injured are qu ckly 
discovered and conveyed to the wards; also lor the 
holding of coroner’s inquests within it, by which 
grand opportunities for studying forensic medicine 
are afforded The class last year numbered 436. 

The Infirmary on Ward’s Island, in connection 
with the Castle Garden Emigration Commission, is 
also a noble structure, and in it poor Irish and German 
emigrants meet with truly paternal care. After all, 
in Dublin, with ten smaller hospitals, the sick are 
better convenienced, and the buildings are certainly 
more wholesome. As several of our hospitals lie 
close together, an amalgamation of them, as regards 
clinical instruction, might be readily effected, if the 
number of cases in one be judged too small for the 
purpose. 

With the exception of a few lanes in Boston, I saw 
no place in the States which did not bear evidence of 
strict sanitary surveillance. Nearly even’ town and 
every city has a grand water supply, sewerage, and 
an excellent system of inspection, directed by a 
medical officer. The great fault in his office, like 
most other positions iu the country is, that he is 
elected by popular vote, and for a very short tenure. 
The sanitary reports of New York are most splendid 
— for instance, this one, containing thirty beautiful 
plates, illustrating the Texas cattle disease. It may 
not be out of place to mention that, with a view of 
guarding against the spread of relapsing fever, if it 
should be imported from Liverpool, our Public Health 
Committee are about to offer to the poor free baths 
and washhouses. The distribution of food, the other 


great preventive, is not within their province; but I 
feel certain that the charitable will thus aid our poor 
roomkeepers when the present pressing need for it is 
made known. 

As regards surgical practice. I saw nothing strik¬ 
ingly different from that of Dublin or London. Ame¬ 
ricans are close readers of works and periodicals in 
French and German, at well as in English, which, 
with doubtful honesty, they republish. They adopt, 
therefore, every well-attested improvement. In treat¬ 
ing hip-disease in the advanced stage, Sayre’s splint 
—a brass rod, with perineal and knee-bands for ex¬ 
tension—is invariably employed; and, as exercise is 
then possible, the patient’s health le-s rarely fails 
than with us. This great surgeon'* name reminds 
me of an extraordinary action for malpraxis to which 
he was subjected. He was accused of opening the 
hip-joint while puncturing an abscess in a child. The 
medical witness who made this nssertion had to admit 
that his sole professional training had been the em¬ 
ployment of posting bills in a druggist’s book for two 
years, and that he could not name one ligament of the 
hip, a question which, he said, related to u minuto 
anatomy.” The judge of the supreme court, after 
advising with a surgical jury, condemned the plaintiff 
to pay Dr. Sayre’scosts and 5 per cent, on the £5,000 
damages chimed ; and this decision gives us a good 
hint as to the way the promoters of speculative actions 
should be treated. 

The lunatic asylums are particularly well managed, 
and show high averages of recovery—that of Halifax 
having had last year forty-two per cent, of cures on 
the admissions. I was surprised to learn that no 
Li lian has ever been an inmate, while the negroes 
show a proportion like that of the whites. In one 
asylum I was told of the following interesting case:— 
A young girl, a teacher in a school, was asked by a 
zealous pupil to teach her algebra. Ashamed to admit 
her ignorance, she laboured during every spare moment 
to learn this branch of mathematics, but, aft«r a few 
weeks became insane. Her case throughout the five 
years she remained was *ne of most determined suicidal 
tendency. Despite every care she contrived to hang 
herself with bed clothes from her window one night. 
When discovered she was in-ensible, and remained so 
for six days, during which she was nearly perishing 
from congestion of the lungs. When the insensibility 
disappeared it was found that she was sane. She soon 
returned to her duties, ami is now one of the most 
respected ladies in her town. 

The credulity in nostrums must be regarded as a 
proof that civilization is not as advanced as among 
the better clashes in the old countries, and it is now 
about the level of what it was in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury in England. Then such absurdities as Sir Kenelm 
Digbv’s sympathetic powder were in rogue. There 
is this difference, however, that such English quacks 
were fools—all the Yankee ones are knaves. In 1739 
the English Parliament passed an act granting Mrs. 
Stephens £500 for the secret of her lithontriptic, a 
mess then found to be made of egg-shells, snail-shells, 
and some herbs burned together To her certificate 
are appended the names of several cabinet ministers, 
and of Cheseldeu, Hawkins, and Sharpe, the greatest 
surgeons of the century. Quacks are 1 ngely sup¬ 
ported by those wretched persons whose diseases have 
been condemned as incurable. 

I was so nleast-d with my tour that I would urge 
my professional brethren to select America instead of 
the continent for a six weeks’ vacation. The glorious 
and stupendous scenery, the liberality of mo»t of her 
institutions, and the hospitality of her educated classes, 
make the United States a truly enjoyable place of 
travel for the English-speaking tourist; still more 
warmly 1 would adarise the newly-fledged surgeon to 
make the transatlantic trip. It is healthful, notwith¬ 
standing the sea-sickness. I may mention my belief 
that the horizontal posture is the only cure for this 
condition, as the symptoms depend on the shaking of 
the medulla oblongata. A ship-surgeon has much 
occasion for the exetcLe of his benevolence and ad¬ 
ministrative ability among the emigrants, and occa¬ 
sionally among the cabin passengers, and all branches 
of his professional knowledge inay be called into requi¬ 
sition. To a lover of nature, the towering billows, 
the spouting and plunging whales, the porpoises 
running races with the ship, the nautilus, suggester 
of the sail, and the phosphorescence of the waves by 
night, are objects of intense interest. During tha 
week’s stay in port he can see something ot Ame¬ 
ricas finest scenery and enlightened institutions. 
There is one other topic on which I must touch— 
namely, the past and present prospects of medical 
8tudentS. 

It is this day twenty years since I began the study 
of medicine; and the changes have been so great 
that 1 cannot refrain from some allusion to them. 
Up to that period success was much more slow of 
attainment, and for a young man to have gained a 
high position most unusual; indeed, the instance of 
Carmichael was the only one to adduce. That illus¬ 
trious man was chosen President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons at the age of thirty-four. Then, it wa 
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THE ROUND TOWER OF 
ST. MICHAEL LE POLE, DUBLIN. 

Theories with regard to the origin of round 
towers have ever been a quantio vexata , and 
will remain so till the end of time, in the 
absence of all information with regard to 
their builders. Dr. Petrie, followed by a host 
of writers, maintains they were Christian. 
That they existed in close proximity to build¬ 
ings known to have been devoted to the re¬ 
ligion of the gospel, is no assumption in favor 
of their Christian origin. It is stated, with 
seeming authority, that previous to the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity no mortared or 
cemented stone buildings existed in Ireland, 
and that therefore the round towers must be 
of Christian structure. That they were ap¬ 
plied to ecclesiastical nses, and called cloc- 
theach , or honse of the bell, and used as such 
for ecclesiastical purposes, is admitted, but 
no valid reason exists to suppose they were 
originally built as such, because we find in 
more than one instance (as at Cormuc’s Chapel, 
Cashel, and Swords, near Dublin) the square 
or bell tower is erected in connection with 
the church, while the round tower stands at 
a short distance entirely apart.* Without 
entering into ethnical questions, or contrast¬ 
ing the almost identical similarity of their 
construction with those now existing in the 
interior of Hindustan, or quoting Lord 
Valentia’s description, accompanied by an 
illustration, in his voyages and travels (vol. 
i. page 85), we will briefly state our own 
opinion. First, with regard to their proxi¬ 
mity to ecclesiastical buildings, every one 
who has given themselves the trouble of 
being acquainted with the difficulties of mis¬ 
sionary labour from the earliest ages to the 
present will understand with what tenacity 
the newly-made convert clings to the super¬ 
stitious relics of his long-cherished faith, and 
that the vicinage of these towers, associated 
as we suppose them to be with his religious 
belief, was considered, for two reasons, the 
most suitable sites for Christian worship; 
first, because they were already invested in 
the minds of a primitive people with a sacred¬ 
ness of character inseparable from, and akin 
to, religious veneration, and therefore the 
more likely to attract converts, and second to 
prove that Christianity had triumphed in 
completely overthrowing the idolatrous wor¬ 
ship of the native Irish. Indeed, we find 
Pope Gregory the Great, in his instructions 
to the missionary Augustin (Ap. Bed. Eccl. 
Hist., li. cap. 80), directs that the temples of 
the Anglo-Saxons shall not be destroyed, but 
to purify them, and overturn the idols, and 
then consecrate them to the worship of the 
true God, so that the people would be in¬ 
duced by the circumstance of their being 
accustomed to resort for worship to these 
places might continue to do so, and there 
acquire the knowledge of God and adore 
Him. Is it not probable a similar principle 
may have actuated the first missionaries in 
Ireland ? and although they cjmld not convert 
the round towers into churches, it would 
predispose them to erect temples of their 
faith in close proximity to the scenes long 
consecrated to an idolatrous worship.t With 
regard to the second argument, that mortared 
or cemented stone buildings were unknown 
previous to the introduction of Christianity, 
we will simply dispose of it by stating we 
have no evidence to the contrary. The early 
churches were all built of wood, but that is 
r , no reason for supposing that stone buildings 
were unknown. The formation of the round 
tower ’sufficiently accounts for its long out¬ 
lasting all cotemporaneous structures, and a 
learned modern writer allows that the Hag’s 
Castle on Lough Mask was erected prior to 
Christianity, while all are agreed that no 
Christian emblem has ever been discovered, 
either incised or as a sculptured ornament, 
in connection with a round tower in Ireland, 
except those known to have been introduced 
at a not very remote period.t Would it not 

• Several Instance* of this occur. 

t Vide opinions of Dr. Lauigan, in note 140 p. 413 Ecd. 
Hist Ireland, vol. iv. 

% The towers of Antrim and Donrnur’im»rc. Co Meath, 
have slabs affixed over their Uoorw iv.-», \»i h rude sculptured 
effigies of the Crucifixion. 


be reasonable to suppose that if these towers 
were erected in connection with the divine 
teachings of Christianity, that their builders 
should endeavour to perpetuate its truths by j 
incising over their doorways or in other con¬ 
spicuous position some representation of the 
hallowed emblem of their faith ? i 

That a large intercourse existed at a very 
remote period between Ireland and the East, 1 
and that these eastern nations worshipped , 
the sun and fire, according to the religion of 
Zoroaster, is allowed; and that colonies of 
these people came to Ireland from some 
far distant parts of the East, is also admitted ; I 
that there are no round towers to be found ! 
in any part of Continental Europe, is well 
known ; that two of them exist in Scotland— 
one at Abernethy, the other at Brechin,— , 
and Scotland being colonized from Ireland, I 
are all strong arguments in favour of their i 
being pre-Christian. Against this, the one 
at Brechin has, over one of the two arches of , 
its western front (if we may call any portion j 
of a circular building its front) a figure of 
our Saviour on the Cross, and between both 
arches two small statues of the Virgin Mary 
and St. John (vide Ledwich, pp. 294 and 297, 
and Gough’s observations on the round tower I 
of Brechin, Archaeologia, vol. ii.), but it is ; 
well known that these figures were added I 
long after the original building, and when it j 
had been applied to Christian uses. 

Whatever may have been the objects for 
which these towers were originally erected 
must ever remain matter for conjecture. 
We have no doubt but that they existed 
long previous to the preaching of Christianity 
in this island; but we have to regret that 
several of these interesting links with passed 
ages have disappeared in the lapse of time. 
Amongst the rest, one, the memory of which 
has been rescued from oblivion in the pages 
of the “ Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archreological Association of Ireland,” by Sir 
William Wilde, in his Memoirs of Beranger, 
in which he gives many interesting parti¬ 
culars, accompanied by an illustration* from 
the pencil of that artist, and engraved by 
Hanlon from the original drawing. 

It will be seen by reference to Speed’s map 
of Dublin, 1610, that the church of St. 
Michael le Pole stood at the rere of the pre¬ 
sent line of Ship-street, midway between 
Bride-street and Crosse-street, now GoUleu- 
lane. The line of Ship-street has been some¬ 
what changed since that period, it is now a 
rectangle called Great and Little Ship streets, 
it then formed an approach to an extern 
quadrant in one line, and was called Sheepe- 
street.t The addenda of le Pole to the name 
of St. Michael appears to have been derived 
by its vicinage to the Peddle river and the 
Pole or Pool Gate. The church is supposed 
to have been erected (but upon no good 
authority) by Sitricus the Dane ; the round 
tower was close to it in the adjoining grave¬ 
yard. 

St. Michael le Pole’s Church was demolished 
in 1706, after remaining for a long time in 
ruinous condition ; and on its site was erected 
a school-house ,t which exists at present, and 


• Wo have In onr pns-fusion a tracing bearimf the signature 
" R. Truvors,” bein^ the learned Dr. Travers so well known in 
literary ciicles, who presented it several years ago to our 
friend Dr. Willis, from whom we obtained it. It is from a 
drawing of the round tower, evidently by Beranger, its date 
being given 1766. It Is the Mine view as that shown In the 
illustration given In Sir W. Wilde's memoirs, bur with the 
addition of a portion of the rere of the houses in Chancery- 
lane Measured by scale it is exactly double in size, and we 
should have given a lithograph of it but that it would have 
appeared like plagiarism of Mr. Hanlon's admirably-executed 
woodcut. 

f In the Autograph of the Four Masters, In the library of 
the Royal Irish Academv. we find the following:—“ 14S9. 
The street of the sheep In Dublin was burned by the Lord 
Chief Justice.” In Speed's map of Dublin It Is called Sheepe- 
street. as mentioned above. Ship-street is evidently a cor¬ 
ruption. and not derived from its contiguity to tin* river LifTey, 
and Die Po l lie river forming a tid tl harbour thereon, os some 
have supposed. That an estuary existed, extending to the 
rere of D line-street, is unipt-mionahle; but that the I'oddlc 
river liigiier up was ever navigable for more thau small boats, 
wc will not allow. 

Jlu c mnexion with the Cathedral Church of St Patrick 
there formerly existed a free s. h -ol of the diocese, which was 
of verv early foundation, utid f-r sometime endowed wirli 
annual pension from the dean and chapter, also from the | 
archbishop. This school w is removed i.i the e irlv part of the j 
seventeenth century to the Church of St Michael le Pole, 
which wus giaitted bv the chapter to Dr K FI owl. or LLmd; 1 
for that purpose it was. we pies.niv*. held wiiuiu tne wills of 
the church, and known as the diocesan school; it uppe.us to 


is now the alms-house of St. Bride’s parish. 
The graveyard still remain! in much the same 
condition as when the school-house was bnilt, 
as will be seen by reference to the illustration 
given by Sir William Wilde, as above men¬ 
tioned. 

The existence of the tower appears to have 
been little known to the inhabitants of Dub¬ 
lin, as noted by both Twiss and Luekome in 
their respective tours in Ireland, 1775 and 
1779. With reference to the demolition of 
the church, we find the following in Mason’s 
St. Patrick’s, p. 221 :—“ On the 18th of May, 
1786, the dean and chapter confirmed the 
grant made by the ministers and wardens of 
St. Bride's parish, whereby the Church of 
St. Michael of Pole was conferred upon John 
Jones, D.D., for the purpose of erecting a 
school there. This ancient church, which is 
situated near Sheepe-street, had a round 
tower adjoining ; to preserve this interesting 
building the chapter shewed an anxiety which 
every antiquarian will think laudable.” 

We observe in the minutes of the chapter, 
22nd August, an order “ that Mr. Jones do not 
pull down the monument or tower of St. 
Michael of Paul’s near his school-house.” At 
pages 72 and 234 in Mason’s St. Patrick’s we 
find other notesreferring to this matter. But 
the round tower had outlived its palmiest day 
in that lone graveyard, once circled by grassy 
pastures, but now encompassed with teeming 
Life, and hidden away for generations by 
high-pitched gables from incurious gaze ; its 
shadowt had long since ceased to be cast 
upon the tombs of the neophite, the Dane 
and the Saxon, because they had crumbled 
away and became one with the remains of 
the dust of their occupants; but there it 
stood, a silent witness, recording our earliest 
periods, although its own history had been 
lost for ever in the lapse of time. For along 
time in tottering condition, it was finally, in 
1778, doomed to be of the past; this we find 
from the following extracts from the Free¬ 
man $ Journal of dates 8th August, 1778, 
and 15th August, 1778, respectively, and for 
which, and much of the information we have 
above given, we express our best thanks to 
our dear and much valued friend, Dr. Thos. 
Willis, sen.; and, further, we must acknow¬ 
ledge that the pages of this journal have 
frequently been largely indebted for informa¬ 
tion derived in reference to the ancient topo¬ 
graphy of Dublin to the same source ; to him 
it has ever been a labour of love to assist us 
by his invaluable researches, and aid us by 
placing at our disposal all the treasures of 
his large collection of books and MSS. in re¬ 
lation to ancient and modern Ireland :— 

‘ ‘ To the Committee for conducting the Fi'ee Press. 

“ A CARD. 

u An old inhabitant of St. Bride’s desires to be in¬ 
formed by the rector* of that parish for what reason, 
or to answer what purpose, the steeple of the old 
church (St. Michael of Fuel's) in Great Ship-street 
has been lately thrown down? lie hopes that the 
worthy rector will not take it amiss that this inquiry 
is ma le ; the writer of this caid wishes to be informed 
how the money received for the stones of the steeple 
has been applied or disposed of? and if not disposed 
of, why the same has not been done? He also think* 
it a little strdiige to find the master of a Latin school 
suffered to occupy this church, without paying any 
rent, whereas if set at an improved rent, the profit 
would considerably increase the fund for relief of old 
and necessitous housekeepers in that parish. He 
flatters himself the parishioners will take this matter 
into consideration at their next vestry.”— Fireman's 
Journal f 8th August, 1778. 

“ To the Committee for conducting the Free Press . 

“a card. 

“ The old parishioner of St. Bride's, in your paper 
of the 8th inst., by a card, wishes to be informed of 
the reason for taking down a small round tower an- 
tiently standing in the churchyard of St. Michael's 
in Ship-street. The answer is, thst there was aa 
absolute necessity for doing so, a9 it threatened ruia 
not only to the school-house, but the neighbouring 
houses of Chancery-lane, for it had received such a 
shock by a storm in November, 1775, as to loose 


have been the original of Dr. Jones’ School, rebuilt from the 
ruins of the church. This Dr. Jones Is the same who wa* 
deprived of Ids university drjfree by an order, 19th July. 16W. 
f.»r writing a tripod or satirical oration attributed to Swift.— 

| Vide Mason's “ St Putrick'i,’* pp. 10 and 235. 

• Rev. John Lyon, D.D., was rector of Bride's ia 177*. 
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tome of the stones, which fell out, and was so much 
bulged in the middle that the fall of it was every day 
expected. The matter was laid before the dean and 
chapter of St. Patrick’s as patrons of this parish, 
formerly united to Si. Bride’s, for their aid to support 
it, who referred the examination of this old edifice to 
one of the most skilful architects in this kingdom. 
He reported the evil complained tf to be incurable, 
and that the tower could not be raised, for the attempt 
of fixing a scaffold about it would tumble it down. 
It is well known that the ruin of it was prevented, 
about forty years ago, by a lover of antiquities, who 
then applied to Dr. Swift and other gentlemen for con¬ 
tributions, when it was scaffolded from the ground 
and well pinned with lime and stone within and with¬ 
out, which thorough repairing hath ever since pre¬ 
served it from falling. But in 1775, when it was 
found to be dangerous to let this old pile of stones 
stand any longer, it was concluded to pull down the 
upper part of it, which was done accordingly, to the 
level of the school hou;>e roof, and all the damage 
done to the said roof and chimney were repaired ; the 
expense of all which work amounted to £19 5s. 9d., 
of which sum not one shilling was a charge upon the 
parish. The stones have been since applied to re¬ 
building a ruinous wall on the north and east side of 
the churchyard and some part of the engine-house. 
The smallest stones and rubbish still remain to be 
applied to the levelling of the pavement of the street 
when wanted. The stones used in the walls made 
only foity-two perch of work, which, valned at 4s. a 
perch, are only worth £8 bs. - a sum far short of the 
first expense. 

“ The old parishioner wonders that the master of a 
Latin school should occupy the church (as he calls 
the building) without paying rent for it. 

44 He might have heard from the older parishioners 
that this edifice was not raised for a church, nor lor 
any other purpose than that of a Latin school. The 
ruins of the old church of St. Michael of the Pool re¬ 
mained in the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign. In 
1706 Dr. Jones, an eminent Latin ma>ter in Ship st., 
applied to the patrons of the parish and the incum¬ 
bent for leave to rebuild the old walls and convert 
the same into a school-house, which work, upon 
obtaining their consent, he set about and built a large 
and lofty >chool room, with three small looms at the 
end atKi a flight of stairs in the tower leading to the 
two upper rooms. The whole work was fini-hed at 
his own expense, except the windows, which were 
given by Mr. Evans, his usher, who succeeded as 
master in the school at his death, after whose pro¬ 
motion t«> a country living it lay waste for a few 
years, until it was put in order for the ingenious Dr. 
Dunkin in 1738, who was succeeded by his usher, 
Mr. Bail, the present very worthy mister, from 
whom, or any of his predecessors, no rent was ever 
demanded by any incumbent.”— Freeman $ Journal, 
loth August, 1778. 

Thus has passed away by far the most 
interesting record in connection with the 
history of ancient Dublin ; its ashlars—ham¬ 
mered most probably* before Christianity was 
known in Ireland, but certainly at a period so 
remote as to entitle them to be preserved as 
relics for generations yet unborn—have been, 
as we have shewn, applied in the most ignoble 
maimer to the rebuilding of a ruinous old 
graveyard wall; its hearting (to use our own 
professional term), i.e., the smaller stones, 
were reserved for levelling the pavement of 
the street—to be ground down into rubbish. 
“ Sic transit gloria mumli!" Tlius we con¬ 
clude, and with an earnest wish that the 
efforts of the Royal Historical and Archreo- 
logical Association of Ireland may be ably 
seconded in their praiseworthy exertions to 
rescue the round towers of Ireland and other 
interesting records of our past history from 
further decay and demolition. 

[The MS. notes and drawing from which 
this paper is compiled have been in possession 
of the writer, our contributor, Mr. William 
Hughes, for some years, and were intended 
by him for the Irish Builder more than 
twelve months since, but it was thought ad¬ 
visable, in consequence of the publication of 
Sir W. "Wilde’s highly interesting memoirs 

• From Beranger’s drawing the round tower appears to 
have been much lesn in height than those nowexlstiiu in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, he describes it thus (as given by 
Sir W. Wilde)—“ Its walls were not in perpendicular line, 
hut so ill constructed as i; the builders li.nl been ignorant of 
the use of the plumb line.” This may be expluiued in two 
ways,—it was either one of the m< st ancient, or built at a 
later period in imitation of those already existing at a time 
when the science of masonry had somewhat declined; at the 
amie time, we have no disposition to com promise Cs antiquity 
ornrLin by cc eetie reasoning: on the contr.ny. we l*'1.eve 
with Bcrauger it wus one of the mo*t ancient iu Ireuml. 


of Beranger appearing in the Journal of the 
Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland, to postpone it till the pre¬ 
sent.—E d. I. B.] 


DRAINAGE OF LOUGH ERNE. 

Mr. Roberts, C.E., Government Commis¬ 
sioner, who investigated the merits and de¬ 
tails of the Lough Erne Flood Drainage 
project, at some public meetings in Ennis¬ 
killen a few months since, has sent in his 
report. He approves of the plan submitted 
by Mr. Lynam as sufficient for all it aims at, 
but he has increased the probable expendi¬ 
ture from £70,000 to £90,000. He makes an 
addition to Mr. Lynam’s estimate of £5,000 
for dredging plant, and £5,000 for interest on 
borrowed money; and increases the amount 
per yard dredging some shoals. A valuation 
of the lands has to be made in detail before a 
complete report can be furnished. 


SMALL FARM MANAGEMENT. 

A Handy Book of Small Farm Management, 
by Mr. Thomas Baldwin, Superintendent of 
the Agricultural Department of National 
Education, has appeared, and it deserves 
some notice at our hands: first, for the ad¬ 
mirable manner in which it treats of manures, 
farm implements, crops, live stock, perma¬ 
nent improvement of land, and the exqui¬ 
sitely satisfactory manner in which the details 
and management of a live and a-lialf acre 
farm are given. There are many useful hints 
on small farm buildings (in chap, xxxiii.) 
specially suited to the small farmer and farm 
labourer, who, in many parts of Ireland, for 
the want of the knowledge of these hints to 
stimulate them, inhabit miserable hovels in 
company with pigs and other inferior animals, 
without out-offices, and without health, hap¬ 
piness, or comfort. Farmers find often that 
to erect a cottage for a poor man costs a large 
sum, and when up is a source of new taxation 
upon him ; so that, though the gentry and 
the Government offer to lend money on in¬ 
terest for the puqjose, it cannot be accepted 
nor applied. Mr. Baldwin gives plans com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. The Board of Works 
do not lend money for dwellings or offices 
unless the rent of tlie holding he at least £50 
per annum, and house and offices to suit such 
a farm would cost about £500, including in¬ 
terest—a sum, of course, which farmers can¬ 
not pay ; and Mr. Baldwin shows that about 
500,000 holdings in Ireland are not rented at 
£50 per annum, and consequently to those 
500.000 no money can be lent by the Board 
of Works; and to these 500,000 holdings Mr. 
Baldwin’s plans apply. He says (p. 198):— 
44 In the dwelling of the poorest family there 
ought to he a good, clean, and comfortable 
kitchen, which could be used as a living-room, 
and at least two bed-rooms, the kitchen fire 
so placed as to heat both. For a grown up 
family of boys and girls there should be three 
bed-rooms and a sitting-room in every far¬ 
mer’s house, and a porch outside the entrance 
door. We know a very comfortable cottage 
of this kind built of mud walls, with strong 
uj>right posts of larch trees, chimney of stone 
and mortar, thick coat of thatch, and with 
boarded floor, put up at an outlay for timber, 
mortar, thatch, and a kitchen grate, of 
£6 6s. 6d. We do not advocate mud walls 
or straw for thatch for those able to pay, but 
regard must be bad to the circumstances of 
the people.” Mr. Baldwin’s description of 
the various offices for use of the humblest 
labourer to the snug or rich farmer are well 
and minutely described. He says (p.203):— 
44 The position of the several farm offices, as 
regards their respective uses and their rela¬ 
tions to the whole plan, is a matter of great 
importance,—placing them so as to economise 
labour as much as possible.” The various 
details given on these heads are capitally put, 
and useful in the extreme to the small farmers 
of Ireland, for whom chiefly the book has 
been written, teaching how to utilize and 
economise, having a place for everything ami 
even thing in its proper place. There are 


many things which, of course, we could sug¬ 
gest, but Mr. Baldwin has written well on 
the confined space to which he had to limit 
himself. The book is extensively illustrated 
with well-executed wood-cuts, neatly bound 
in cloth, contains 215 pages of well-written 
and precious matter, yet sold for the small 
sum of Is. 6d. We wish it every success, 
and landowners would serve themselves and 
their tenantry were they to present as many 
copies as they could. It is produced by the 
firm of Brown and Nolan, Nassau-street. 


PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
IRISHMEN. 

Few people perhaps in Ireland are aware that 
a great exhibition is to be held in London 
next year. Comparatively little notice has 
been given or taken of the fact, but the pre¬ 
parations are proceeding, and the collection 
of works of various kinds is expected to 
transcend in magnificence even the great 
world’s fairs of 1851 and 1802. This is a 
matter of interest to the whole empire. It 
is not, however, the only exhibition which is 
to signalise next year. There is another in 
contemplation which more nearly concerns 
our readers. It is to be held in Dublin, and 
to be of a character which we confidently an¬ 
ticipate will excite the deepest interest. The 
intention is to have a collection of Irish por¬ 
traits, including the celebrities of every age 
whose works illumine the pages of history. 
Such a gallery would he at once brilliant and 
instructive. It would illustrate the remarl - 
able events of by-gone times, and impress 
the lessons of noble lives upon the present 
generation. Here in the glory of the past 
the true lover of his country would see the 
light of many a great example to guide and 
cheer him in the path of duty. Who would 
not feel a thrill of pleasure and of pride in 
being face to face with the worthies of old, 
whose virtues and whose genius have linked 
the name of Ireland with the highest moral 
and intellectual triumphs ? Happily she has 
been a prolific parent of illustrious sons, 
whose portraits are worthy to be grouped in 
the national collection. We cannot imagine 
a more interesting spectacle than the gallery 
will present, in which statesmen and soldiers, 
philosophers and divines, orators and poets, 
authors and artists will stand in glorious 
array, and, as it were, speak from the canvas 
to their countrymen. What a roll of honour 
will be the catalogue of an exhibition graced 
with the names of Burke, and Grattan, and 
Plunket, and O’Connell—of Ussher, and 
Berkeley, and Swift, and Boyle—of Sarsfield, 
and Wellington, and Gough, and Lawrence— 
of Sheridan, and Goldsmith, and Moore—of 
Maclise, and Hogan, and Balfe, and others 
too many to enumerate, alike eminent and 
honoured for their talents and their virtues ! 
We need not add that to the lover of the fine 
arts and the student of Irish history such an 
exhibition w ould offer an inexhaustible source 
of enjoyment. How is such a collection to 
be compiled ? This question, we believe, 
will be easily answered. In the halls of our 
nobility and gentry and the houses of private 
citizens will be found abundant materials, 
and we are sure that when the subject is pro¬ 
posed they will join with alacrity in further¬ 
ing the design. It may be remembered that 
a few" years ago an exhibition of a similar 
kind was organised at South Kensington, at 
the suggestion of the late Earl of Derby, 
and proved to be of great interest and value. 
The Commissioners of Science and Art lent 
their powerful aid in collecting portraits from 
various parts of the empire, the expenses 
being paid by the department. A similar 
favour can hardly he denied to Ireland, even 
by Mr. Lowe. The proposal to hold such an 
exhibition has been very favourably enter¬ 
tained by several noblemen and gentlemen, 
to whom it has been mentioned, and the Lord 
Lieutenant, it is also understood, will use his 
influence to promote its success. The time 
suggested for holding it is the month of April, 
and the place the Exhibition Palace.—A’.*- 
2*rc*s. 
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HOUSING OF THE FARM LABOURER. 

In the course of an excellent and exhaustive 
paper read by Mr. 0. W. Hamilton, at the 
monthly meeting of the Athy Farmers’ Club, 
we find the following laid down as amongst 
the important dsmlemta for improving the 
condition of the Irish farm labourer :— 

“ The proportion of cottages that would in 
England supply the necessary number of 
labourers may, I think, be estimated at one 
to every thirty Irish acres ; a much less num¬ 
ber would probably suffice in Ireland, where 
so much of the farm is usually, and certainly ; 
ought to be, kept in permanent grass; but 1 
until we have at least one comfortable cot- j 
taga to every forty or fifty acres of mixed I 
husbandry, I do not see any prospect of per- | 
manent improvement in the country. 

The next question is—How the labourer is | 
to be placed in a proper cottage ? I do not | 
think that with my experience in Leinster a 
suitable double cottage with the small offices, I 
such as a pigstye, &c., can be built under j 
from XT40 to T200. A single cottage, &c., 
costs rather more than half of this sum—say 
from TSu to Tl‘20. So that supposing the 
money to be borrowed from the Board of 
Works (as even if expended out of the land¬ 
lord's or tenant’s capital, the estimated re¬ 
turn ought to be similar), the sum to be paid j 
annually to recoup the outlay should be from > 
£o to TO. Now it is quite clear to me that 
this sum should come out of the pockets of 
the tliicc parties most interested—the land¬ 
lord, tenant, and labourer, in certain propor¬ 
tions. The landlord is interested, because 
the value of the estate rises with the well¬ 
being of all its inhabitants. The tenant 
fanner is more interested, because the supply 
of Lis labour both in quantity and quality 
depends on the same condition : the labourer, 
of course, is the one most interested of all. 
Some have advocated the building of cottages 
by the landlord, and letting them directly to 
the labourer. I do not think this would do. 
The labourer must be dependent on his em¬ 
ployer, or all motive for working diligently 
and taking care of his master’s interests 
would be taken away ; but I think the land¬ 
lord ought to be entitled to see that the 
written agreements binding the labourer to 
the tenant farmer’s service are fair and 
reasonable, and strictly adhered to. All 
contracts should be in writing, and in dupli¬ 
cate, which would prevent much petty litiga¬ 
tion. 

When the labourer is in his cottage, care 
should be taken that he has within his reach 
food at a reasonable rate of purchase. In 
many cases his necessities oblige him to make 
ruinous bargains for the supply of meal, &c., 
on Jong credits. The Scotch and English 
labourers referred to get their food at first 
cost, and the employer docs not lose by it. 

I estimate as pernaps the point of greatest 
importance a good supply of milk. I do not 
advocate the labourer keeping a cow—I think 
it makes him too much of a small farmer; 
but I think he cannot be comfortable without 
a fair supply of milk. Dr. Smith, in his 
dietary, estimates skim milk at 4d. per pint, 
as the cheapest animal food; but I think it 
might be sold at much less, with profit to 
the farmer. The same amount of butter is 
yielded by churning the whole milk, or cream 
from milk once skimmed; and I doubt 
whether skim milk sold at Id. per pint, would 
not yield as good a return as the same amount 
of buttermilk given to pigs, but this is one 
of the subjects worthy of your discussion. 

I have thus tried to suggest some of the 
most prominent subjects which affect the 
future of our agricultural labourers. I would | 
urge you to consider how intimately their in¬ 
terests are bound up with your own, and how i 
necessary it is that you should satisfy your¬ 
selves that they have the same advantages 
as to comfort with you, that they can obtain 
elsewhere; and when you have done so, you 
will be in a position to say to him : “ If you 
do not make my interests yours, and learn 
to work skilfully and honestly, I must only 
arrange either to seek others more willing, 


or to cultivate my farm without you, even 
though my profits should be less.” 

The reading of Mr. Hamilton’s paper was 
received with applause by the Club. From 
the animated discussion which followed, we 
are convinced that a majority of the members 
have given the subject an amount of thought 
that its importance demanded at their hands. 
We make room for portions of it:— 

Mr. O’Neill—It seems to me that on most (if not 
all) estates cottages have been built, and are building, 
which are too good and too expensive for the purpose. 
If landlords and tenant farmers combine to make a 
little better cottage than the old mud walls, give a 
good floor, and a good roof that won’t let in water; 
and in that way a good, plain house could be built 
for much less than Mr. Hamilton says. Good cottages 
are necessary to the improvement of*the condition of 
the labourer, but if a double cottage costs £120 it 
will deter many from building. A medium house 
ought to be built for a less sura than that. 

Mr. Todd—That is a great mistake, Mr. O’Neill- 
running down the mud walls. When they have a 
good stone foundation, and a weli-thatched roof, you 
have a very good house. There is not near the same 
consumption of fuel, because the house is always warm 
in winter. 

Mr. Doran—l can bear out the truth of that fact. 
Fifty years ago there was a house built at my place, 
and the walls—mud ones—are as sound as a bell this 
minute, and the house is as comfortable as any house 
can be. Mud is too much cried down, for, believe 
me, there is no more comfortable hoaae th in a good 
thatched mud cottage. 

Mr. O’Neill—One bad effect is that the straw is 
liable to get loose ; but those houses having thatched 
roofs are warmer in winter and cooler in summer. An 
equal temperature is kept up, which is more conducive 
to health. 

Mr. Doran—Your proposition, Mr. Hamilton, is 
just this, that on every farm of fifty acres there should 
be a labourer’s cottage? — Yes. 

Mr. Davidson said, with regird to the walls of 
labourers’ cottages, they might depend on it that the 
materials most convenient in each district, no matter 
whether these were brick or mud. would be most in 
use for that purpose. In Armagh he knew a great 
many labourers’ cottages to be built of mud, the walls 
rough cast outside, but they were slated properly. 
With regard to roofing, he thought people would soon 
begin to think that they had a better use for straw 
than putting it as thatch on cottages. He hoped 
that slates would altogether replace thatch on every 
dwelling in the country. The poor man’s thatch ran 
away with a good deal of straw. I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. O’Neill that a good labourer’s cottage 
might be built much cheaper than Mr. Hamilton 
mentions. I think a very comfortable one could be 
built for £50 or £60. 

Mr. Hamilton—I will merely reply to my friend 
Mr. Doran’s obsei vations, and what has been ju9l now 
said. 1 also know a great number of instances where 
mud cabins have made good comfortable houses. My 
own lodge has mud walls, and it is built over one 
hundred years It is covered with thatch, but some 
day or other I intend to slate it, for it involves an 
immense expense to keep up thatch. I don’t object 
to mud walls, but I very much object to the use of 
thatch. As to the expense of building a house for a 
labourer, I quite agree that if you can build a good 
comfortable house by cutting off £10, £20, £30, or 
£40 from the figures I have laid down—and I find 
they are pretty nearly as low as I could cut them— 
you will be doing a great service I have built for 
my employers some 150 houses, and I found l could 
not go below those figures. Great efforts have been 
made by the Royal Agricultural Society in giving 
prizes for essays on the building of cottages, in order 
to put into all our hands the materials lor reducing 
expense. They met with great difficulty in doing so, 
and I think the Board of Works has not yet been able 
to sanction a prize for any cottage below my own 
figures. Therefore, in the consideration of how cheap 
you can make them, you must first start with, what 
do you want? Will you be satisfied with less than 
a kitchen, three bedrooms, a little dairy, and every¬ 
thing necessary for a family? If you are not satis¬ 
fied with that, what is the limit you will allow? 

J ake 12 ft. by 14 ft. for the principal room. Details 
muit be given as to the purchase of work, plastering, J 
securing a good foundation, a good floor, and all the 
necessary essentials to a comfortable house. 

Mr. Doran — How many rooms have you allowed 
in your estimate ? 

Mr Hamilton—A kitchen, two rooms below, and 
three above. 

Rev. Mr. Bagot—It is a qualification with the 
Beard of Works that there must be three bedrooms. 

Mr. Hami.ton—I have never built a good double 
cottage under £140. 


Mr. Robertson — I think the demoralization of the 
labourer is pretty generally admitted, but the point 
is, how can they be improved? It is generally con¬ 
sidered by all parties who have considered the subject, 
that can be done only in this way—give him a good 
house first, and a good education second; and I would 
put third the suppression of Sunday liquor traffic. 
The education of the country is deficient, and how it 
could be otherwise I can’t conceive, wheu the teachers 
are men who have to live on £30 or £40 or £50 a 
year. Why, the labourer can hardly support himself 
on that wage. To improve the labourer you must 
educate him better, and to educate him better you 
must pay the schoolmaster, and so have a class of 
men fit to become teachers. 

Rev. Mr. Bagot—With regard to the price of a 
j cottage, l may just mention that I was one of the 
committee on Lord Abercorn’s prize. The limit for 
one cottage is £70, and for a double cottage £120. 
There were over forty competitors, and the prize 
went to a labourer’s cottage built by Mr. Trench at 
Geashill, in the King's County. We took the average 
cost of materials all over Ireland into consideration. 

Mr. Low—If the landlords and tenants can be 
made to see that it is for their common interest to 
take proper care of the labourer, they would rather 
trust to themselves than to an Act of Parliament. 
Cottages, in my opinion, should be entirely under the 
command of the tenant, and so he could have com¬ 
mand over the labourer. 

Mr. Anderson—One suggestion I would like to 
make. With regard to these cottages, they are much 
wanted, but these are large sums, £100 to £120, 
and would frighten landlords and tenants to speak of 
them. If the landlord and tenant would come to 
such an arrangement as this—the tenant to drive all 
the materials, and the landlord to provide them and 
give the tradesmen’s wages. It would net in this 
way appear so heavy to either of them, and the tenant 
should not be then charged interest for the expense 
of building the cottage. He did his part, and he 
should agree to leave it at the end of his lease in good 
order. By the landlord doing his part in the shape 
of money, and the tenant in the driving of the mate¬ 
rials and the rough work, a good cottage might be 
got up without leaning so heavily on either. By 
the tenant having to draw the materials he 19 not 
likely to exceed the proper bounds, and it will be the 
means of keeping him in check, and consequently 
the landlord will be able to arrange with him more 
readily. 

Mr. Robertson—What Mr. Low stated is the point. 
I think the cottages should be under the control of the 
tenant. Without some control over the labourer you 
are not at all certain of having the labourer at all 
times when you require him. By having a comfort¬ 
able cottage on the larm, as part of the accommoda¬ 
tion, the labourer would begin to have an interest in 
serving his employer. I would have coupled with 
that yearly or half-yearly engagements. 

Mr. Low —With regard to cottages, it wasa matter 
he had considered a great deal about, and he was long 
ago convinced that he could not get them ch ap and 
good. If they could make a good double house, with 2 
bedrooms overhead, with a kitchen and second room 
below, for £120, it was very fair. He was really so 
badly off for labourers, be had tried to rnn up on* 
very cheaply. It was small enough, no doubt, and it 
might be made a great deal better if £10 more were 
expended on it. He would not advocate it as a 
cottage for people to take pattern by, but it was moro 
comfortable than what a labourer had to live in at 
Athy. They won’t waste time in the morning going 
to work, if they have cottages on the farm where they 
work, nor would they waste time and money by 
coming into Athy at night. He was trying to get 
this house finished for £35, and if it was not good 
enongh, £10 additional would make it very comfort¬ 
able. He thought a double cottage ought to be built 
for about £80, and if the landlords and tenants would 
now combine they would soon be able to have a com¬ 
fortable, contented class of labourers in the country. 

Mr. Webber—My lord, I have been the means of 
building cottages, about forty in number, in the 
neighbourhood of Athy, and my experience agrees 
with what Mr. Low has stated. We want to im¬ 
prove the condition of the labourer, but we should 
take care, in our anxiety, not to make him worse off. 
There are a great many farmers wishing to have 
labourers’ cottages, bat if the farmers would know 
how much a labourer's cottage is worth to him per 
week, the landlord would know what money he would 
have t-» spend with a certainty of a safe return, and if 
we come to any resolution upon thin question, regard 
ought to be had t«» that. 

Mr. Robertson — If we coine to any resolution, it 
ought to be more comprehensive than that, it must 
be as to the best means by which a labourer can be 
most certainly elevated in his condition. In that case 
you must take into consideration his education. I 
am afraid I was misunderstood in my estimate of a 
cottage. What I meant was, that a double cottage 
ought be built for £80 or £100. 
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Mr. Webher—I believe you can’t build a good cot¬ 
tage for less than £120. 

Mr. Hamilton—There is one thing I wish to make 
an observation upon, as to engagements for sir months 
or for a year. \Ve must take it where this rule in 
England or Scotland applies that the engagement 
does not end with the period stated in the agreement. 
No, upon these estates the engagement goes on, and 
the labourer does not change. On the very estate I 
have referred to the fathers and grandfathers of the 
labourers have been there before them, and I know 
of instances where labourers are forty years in the 
work. That is not like going to a market-place ; and 
when the term of engagement expires, if the man is a 
good man, and pleases his master, he makes a new 
engagement, and remains where he is. 

Mr. Hamilton—1 thiuk you ought not to resolve 
Upon any particular sum for the expense of building 
a cottage, for when the Agricultu'al Society thiuk it 
impossible to make a comfortable cottage for 4.50, we 
might just as well, perhaps, leave it over for the 
earnest endeavour of some one to make it less than 
my figure. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously: — 
'Resolved—That in the opinion of the Athy Farmers’ 
Club the labourer should be comfortably housed on 
the farm ; that his cottage should have a garden at¬ 
tached, and should be under the farmer’s conti ol ” 
The further discussion of other questions 
pertaining to the farm labourer was post¬ 
poned until next monthly meeting. 


THE CHURCHES OF GLASGOW. 

The churches of Glasgow are well worth study¬ 
ing by an architect who has occasion to build 
what we would call chapels or preaching halls, 
the solution of the problems involved in fit¬ 
ting both Gothic and Classic forms to this 
purpose having been attempted by the Glas¬ 
gow architects with considerable success and 
variety of result; though, for the practical 
end of bringinga thousand or fifteen hundred 
people within easy reach of the preacher’s 
voice, the old square box with wide galleries 
still remains the best. Probably no city has 
built more churches in the last half-century. 
This arises from various causes—from the 
increase of the population necessitating ad¬ 
ditional church accommodation, from substi¬ 
tuting for old buildings, in what has become 
the business part of the town, new churches 
in the west end, but chiefly from the estab¬ 
lishment of the Free Church, which of itself 
Almost doubled the number. Everyone is 
interested in ecclesiastical affairs, and there 
is a strong rivalry among the different congre¬ 
gations as to who shall build the handsomest 
church, which the wealth of the city has in 
many instances enabled them to gratify, spires 
blossoming up at the corner of every second 
street. .Most of these are of the old box form, 
with perhaps a portico in front, or with Gothic 
windows and a spire, more or less (generally 
less) successfully stuck on to it. Some, how¬ 
ever, show originality of arrangement. Free 
St. George’s is a cross church, with short 
arms, in one of which is the pulpit, in each of 
the others a gallery. The angles are filled 
up by aisles used as passages, from which the 
pews are entered, each by its own door in the 
wall. It is Classic in style, with a dome over 
the crossing. The interior (in plaster-work) 
has considerable dignity, and is capable of 
containing about a thousand people without 
any interrupting pillars. The acoustics are, 
I believe, not remarkably successful. Out¬ 
side the dome is slated, the mean look of the 
material being aggravated by the form, which 
is flat as a saucer. Messrs. Boucher and 
Cousland were the architects. On the hill 
overlooking the park is another large Classic 
church attached to an institution for teaching 
divinity, designed by the late Mr. Charles 
Wilson. A church and college on a hill-top, 
with three great towers, seen for miles round, 
was a splendid chance for an architect, which 
here, unfortunately, has been missed. The 
principal front, facing north-east, is flat, 
precisely what it should not be with that ex¬ 
posure. There is a dreary lobby inside, the 
class-rooms are large and gaunt, the general 
aspect dismal. Downing, in Cambridge, is 
cheerfulness itself compared with it. The 
church is the usual square box, with attached 
portico, flanked by two slender square towers, 


which, though Classic in detail, look like bad 
Gothic at a distance. The interior is really 
fine. The ceiling is a semicircular arch, 
springing from Corinthian pillars, placed 
about 8 ft. from the side wall, supporting, by 
means of lintels stretching to the side walls, 
a cross vault over the windows. The gal¬ 
leries are inside these, so they do not obstruct 
the view, and the area of the church, again, 
is kept inside the line of the galleries, the 
space under which forms wide passages. It 
is all in plaster, of course, but tastefully, if a 
little too gaily, coloured. The grand error 
of this group of buildings is, that the south 
front, winch, though to a back street, is from 
its elevated site conspicuous not only from 
the great thoroughfares below it, bat over 
miles of country, is built in the shabbiest, 
ugliest manner. The great tower, a trans¬ 
lation into Classic of those overhanging the 
square* of Sienna and Florence, though not 
faultless, is fine ; the little inner tower above 
its projecting corbels is solid, and looks some¬ 
thing like a tomb. Perhaps it is. It would 
be a grand notion for the founder, say, to 
repose there. Opposite this church is one 
built for the great preacher, Dr. Caird—an 
ordinary Decorated Gothic church with nave 
and aisles, very fair in detail; no galleries; 
a chancel, about 6 ft. deep, in which the 
pulpit is placed ; and a square Tower with but¬ 
tresses and pinnacles at the an le. It is much 
better than the run of Nonconformist chapels 
in England, but seems too short for its height 
to one accustomed to the usual proportion 
of churches. Mr. Rochead was the architect. 
Ou the Great Western road is a church over¬ 
hanging the Kelvin, belonging to a body 
generally called U.P.’s—short for United 
Presbyterians—in which an attempt is made 
to adapt Gothic forms to the worship. The 
aisles, very narrow, are used as passages, and 
are completely shut off by a wooden screen, 
through which a tall narrow door gives access 
to each pew in the nave. There is no nave 
arcade ; concealed iron beams carry the clere¬ 
story, at the bottom of which is a narrow 
gallery, deeper ones being placed at the end 
of the church and in the transept. There are 
consequently no pillars between the minister 
and the congregation, but the church is bad 
in aoustices, and not very happy in its pro¬ 
portions, short and dumpy, while the spire 
looks as thin as a fishing-rod. There is a 
wonderful piece of vaulting in a porch, the 
stones filling in between the ribs being 
laid on their ends instead of horizontally, 
which one was not surprised at being told was 
very hard to construct. Each stone had of 
course to be curved to fit the ribs. The 
details are nearly right, but just miss it. It 
is much admired I was told. The architect 
is Mr. Honeyman. Farther out on the same 
road is another clerestory church, with a spire 
square on plan and good in outline from some 
points; but though the entasis is well drawn, 
a square spire always looks wrong in some 
view. It has a good Italian-looking porch 
with a barrel vault. The entrance is through 
an apse which is scarcely defensible, even if 
the object was, by avoiding a straight wall 
opposite the speaker, to assist the acoustics, 
which, I was assured, were excellent. Inside 
it has a great appearance of height, but the 
exterior looks too short. The nave arcade, 
of plain stone arches, is carried on iron pillars, 
which support also at mid-height galleries in 
the aisles, which, to an eye accustomed to 
stone ones, look too thin. The details are 
simple and correct, but perhaps a little hard 
and severe. The architects were Messrs. 
Douglas and Stevenson. One might go on 
through several numbers describing churches, 
but before passing to the greatest building 
Glasgow has built for centuries—the new 
University, we must mention three which 
are richly painted in their interiors by Mr. D. 
Cottier. One built and endowed by the Messrs. 
Baird, the great ironmasters, by the same 
architects as last mentioned, has rather a 
grand spire, French in character; its form, 
similar to the last, giving considerable wall- 
space for the decorations which cover every 
part, and are good in colour and correct in 
style, it perhaps rather strongly pronounced 


in form. The painting harmonises well, how¬ 
ever, with a very fine figure stained glass 
window by Messrs. Morris and Co., of London. 
The walls are, as was usual in old decoration, 
divided by bands of ornament into horizontal 
spaces w’th stone diaper, ortho Gd'ic repre¬ 
sentations of curtains, and vx <->at the 
glass in the other windows is comm, in sad poor, 
the decorations are more compirie loan is 
usual in England. Another church at Partick, 
a western suburb of the city, i- >ti)l more 
completely decorated, all the win lo s being 
filled with stained glass, also by Mr. Cottier. 
Having no clerestory, the walls being low and 
being choked with gallleries, there was little 
space left for painti ng • xoept oil the roof, wh ich 
is deep blue sprinkled with stars. The spire and 
some of the details of the architecture of this 
church are good. The third painted church 
is a Greek one, near the South Side Park, by 
Mr. Thompson. It has a clerestory filled 
with stained glass, carried on iron columns 
and beams, arches being disliked by the 
architect as unconstructional. The roof is 
like that of an Italian basilica, painted blue 
with stars on it. The ornament throughout 
is, of course, Greek in character. The effect 
of the interior is very fine, though outside it 
looks small—possibly from the enormous size 
of the door. It has a small stone dome, tall 
in form, over the front. The inside is lined 
with wood throughout, for the sake of the 
acoustics. Altogether it looks a deal for 
the money, having cost, with several halls 
and class-rooms, under Some of the 

older churches are handsome. St. Andrew’s 
looks like a model; perhaps it was the pro¬ 
totype of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, at Tra- 
falgar-square. The steeple of St. George’s, 
by Stark, the architect of the Hunterian 
Museum (which stood in the grounds of the 
old College, and is now destroyed), is very 
fine, and would have been finer hud the re¬ 
ligious feelings of the pe< 'e allowed him to 
crown its five pinnacles with statues of our 
Lord and the evangelic, as he proposed; 
but any guide-book, however poor its illus¬ 
trations, will give a better notion of these 
than can be given by description. 

The art of architecture is obviously not 
asleep in Glasgow. With, of course, much 
that is beneath criticism—even if we had 
space for it—few towns can show a greater 
number of good modern buildings ; and if we 
pursued o r inquiries to the country houses 
of its merchants which stiul the neighbour¬ 
hood and line the Firth of Clyde, we might 
make another chapter instructive, in much to 
learn from as well as to avoid ; for the archi¬ 
tects have the merit of thinking for them¬ 
selves.— Architect. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MODE OF 
HANGING WINDOW SASHES. 

We have seen the model now exhibiting at the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 
of Bullivant’s patent air-proof and noiseless 
sliding sash, as advertised in our colnmus. 
The principle is exceedingly simple and 
managable, and we are only surprised it has 
not been in use long ago. There are no parting 
slips as in ordinary frames, but the pulley 
stile is ploughed and fitted with metallic 
lining; the stiles of the sashes are also 
ploughed, into the grooves of which are fitted 
hard wood slips, easily removable and as 
easily readjusted, by which means the sashes 
can be taken out by any person of ordinary 
intelligence for cleaning. The slips above 
mentioned work in the groove of pulley stile 
with the least possible amount of friction, 
and effectually prevent draught; this groove 
also holds the sash-line, which is thus parti¬ 
ally concealed; the sheeves over which the 
line passes work upon one axle of much larger 
diameter than the usual pulley box ; they are 
concealed, but easily accessible ; the meeting 
rails are rabbettod, thus fitting more closely 
than the ordinary sash. Altogether we are 
much pleased with the invention, and believe 
it to be, from its construction, if brought into 
general use, scarcely more expensive than the 
old method. 
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nece.*«ary to court the favour of the great to obtain 
public employment; now, the grand system of com¬ 
petitive examination has placed a competency within 
the reach ot every' student who is manly and self- 
reliant. The navy, the home and Indian armies, 
have thus become much more ably officered; and as 
clerkships in the poor law service are now to be won 
by competition, I feel sure the medical offices in that 
department will soon be made public prizes. The 
medical charity system of Ireland would then surpass 
that of England still more distinctly than it does at 
present. And lastly, the junior offices in our great 
hospitals must open to th >se who strive to win them 
by their own exertions. To the vast encouragement 
of study which such competition has given, I attribute 
the great improvement in the habits and character of 
our students. Twenty years ago, it being impossible 
for any one without much interest to get employment, 
students degenerated into “ chronics,” and became 
idle and dissipated. At the present day I maintain 
the student of medicine is characterised by professional 
earnestness, and by that benevolence which even the 
first steps in a noble calling cannot fail to inspire. 
Like other youths, he shows a fondness for the 
various amusements which this dear old city of ours 
provides; and, if they be not hurtful to his body, 
mind, or morals, I for one hope they never shall be 
curtailed. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS. 

The following circular letter has been re¬ 
ceived by the Registrar, Royal Dublin Society, 
from the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education, South 
Kensington:— 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education are desirous that the drawings 
executed by the students who were successful 
in the late national competition of 1870, should 
be exhibited, as far as space may permit, at 
the forthcoming International Exhibition of 
1871, as specimens of the work done in the 
schools of art in connection with the Science 
and Art Department. Each school of art will 
thus have an opportunity of showing what 
its present position is. I am, therefore, to 
request you to have the kindness to com¬ 
municate the wish of their lordships to the 
students of your school whose works are 
amongst those in competition, and at the 
same time to inform them that, with the view 
of avoiding the expenses of retransmission to 
and from Kensington, my lords will be glad 
to learn that the several students and com¬ 
mittees interested are willing to co-operate 
with them and become exhibitors, and that 
they do not object to the drawings being 
retained at South Kensington until the close 
of the International Exhibition next year. 

Henry Cole. 


ARBITRATION IN TRADE DISPUTES 

An exceedingly effective paper on “ Conci¬ 
liation and Arbitration,” by Mr. Geo. Potter, 
in the ('ontnnporary Rrcieir, serves as an 
admirable tide-mark to indicate the advance 
that lias been made in one of the most hopeful 
movements of the day. The law on this 
■ubject cannot be said to he in a satisfactory 
•tate. The Bill of 1807 has been practically 
a dead letter ; but what the Bill failed to do 
the parties immediately interested have done 
for themselves. The Nottingham experi¬ 
ment, with which the name of Mr. Mundella, 
now M.P. for Sheffield, is so intimately con¬ 
nected, has been tested during a not un¬ 
eventful period of ten years, and has borne 
well every strain. Arbitration, according to 
the Nottingham vocabulary, is really consul¬ 
tation and agreement by representatives of 
employers and employed. The hoard is com¬ 
posed of eighteen members, nine of whom are 
ehosen by the employers and nine by the 
employed. These meet on equal terms, and 
all disputes of every kind are referred to them 
for settlement. As a matter of fact, every 
question submitted during the last seven 
years has been successfully adjusted. The 
affects are, the cessation of strikes and the 
absence of any serious or prolonged discon¬ 
tent. The few simple rules made by the 
hoard in 1860 have never beeu altered, and 


60,000 # persons are now within the field of 
its operations. The working of the Black 
Country or Wolverhampton scheme has been 
not less satisfactory, but it has only been 
about half the time in operation. It regu¬ 
lates the building trades, including carpenters, 
joiners, and plasterers, and covers the whole 
ground occupied by the questions of wages, 
time, &c. The events of the present year in 
relation to the iron trade of the West of 
Scotland bring the question nearer home. 
The Blochairn strike, after carrying war into 
the whole district, came to an end through 
the intervention of an active member of the 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation for the 
North of England Iron Trade, whose work in 
its own district was lately described as put¬ 
ting an end to war, waste, and uncertainty. 
At Liverpool, a plan, similar in its kind to 
those referred to, has lately been submitted 
I by the operative builders to the associated 
| masters. It will thus be seen that the move- 
| ment, though a comparatively new one, has 
made and is making rapid advances. That 
it is a voluntary one, altogether unrelated to 
Acts of Parliament, is one of its most hopeful 
features. The suggestion that it would be 
well to give to the decisions of all properly 
constituted boards the effect of a legal verdict 
may be a good one, but we doubt the neces¬ 
sity for it. If the plan is seen to work well, 
and if it be really approved, common sense 
will surely teach both parties that the breath 
of its life is a firm and unflinching abiding 
by its results. Another suggestion, however, 
we heartily agree with—that these boards 
should have unlimited scope, and that they 
should deal with all questions that arise be¬ 
tween masters and men. It may, perhaps, 
be going a little too far to say, with Mr. 
Potter, that “ the day of strikes and lock-outs 
I has come to an end but we are within the 
mark in saying that a few more vigorous 
and well-directed strides will bring us in 
sight of “ a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[It is to be distinctly understood that although ire give place to 
letters of correspondents, ire do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.] 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Some months since it was proposed 
to form a new insurance company in Dublin, 
to consist entirely of a resident Irish pro¬ 
prietary. It has not been spoken of lately, 
but I am of opinion such would be a great 
desideratum here. I know that some com¬ 
panies become their own insurers with success, 
and why not try the principle upon a larger 
scale by a number of mercantile houses 
clubbing together and forming a company of 
their own ? It is really too bad that so much 
money should be sent across the water, while 
the only return we get is a large importation 
of Caen, Bath, Portland, and Scotch sand 
stones. I think I have seen some remarks 
in your journal that this tends considerably 
to the embellishment of our city. No doubt 
it does. But if our premiums were paid into 
the hands of a resident company, we would 
have something more for our money than 
imported stone ; and, in addition, we would 
have the satisfaction of being enabled to as¬ 
certain whether or not we were insured at 
the lowest rates consistent with the risk. 

The public have hitherto been under the 
impression that the abolition of duty on fire 
insurance would be a bonus of so much to 
them, but the contrary appears to be the fact. 
Many of the companies, I believe all, have 
i increased their rates, in some instances fully 
! 100 per cent. I for one have been paying a 
I as. rate for the past thirty years without a 
claim of one shilling being made upon the 
I company, and I am now paying more than 
double that sum, making the premium con- 
| siderahly beyond the former rate, duty and 
| all. I know several others who are in the 
; lame predicament. The government, in a 


laudable spirit of encouragement to the pru¬ 
dent manufacturer and householder, dispenses 
with duty, and companies who have hitherto 
been enabled to create colossal incomes, and 
erect their offices more like palaces than 
business premises, seem determined the 
public shall reap no advantage, all being little 
enough for their own coffers. There is spirit 
and capital enough amongst the mercantile 
community of Dublin to defeat this. They 
should, as I advise, become their own in¬ 
surers. A new and exclusively Irish com¬ 
pany would have ample business to commence 
upon, and when our friends at the other side 
of the water would bo glad to resume their 
old rates, they would find to their cost it was 
then too late. A Subscriber. 


IS CARLISLE BRIDGE TO BE 
REBUILT? 

At a special meeting of the Corporation on 
Friday, amongst the other important matters 
discussed was the question of Carlisle Bridge. 

The report of the “ Carlisle Bridge Com¬ 
mittee ” having been read, 

Mr. Norwood observed that, as the conduct 
of the council relative to this matter had been 
frequently impugned, he would propose that 
the report be published and circulated exten¬ 
sively. It included documents of considerable 
importance that deserved the most careful 
perusal before they committed themselves 
irretrievably to a large project like the present. 
It had been supposed by some that this council 
had abandoned the design of improving Car¬ 
lisle Bridge, and the Port and Docks Board 
had also given up the intention, but that was 
an impression opposed to the real fact, for 
they had directed their engineer to prepare 
the necessary borings, examine the place 
carefully, and prepare estimates to be laid 
before the grand jury next year. There was 
another matter which he wished to draw par¬ 
ticular attention to. A letter had been directed 
to him as chairman of that committee, by Mr. 
Turner (one of the gentlemen who sent in 
designs for the bridge), in which he charged 
the Coqioration with a breach of faith in not 
selecting his design, inasmuch as they had 
adopted it some years ago as being the best. 
That gentleman wrote evidently under very 
strong feelings, but under a misconception, 
for the Corporation had nothing to do with 
the selection of those designs. There was a 
public meeting held some time ago at which 
prizes to the amount of L'tJOO or ,£300 were 
proposed to be given for the first, second, and 
third designs for a bridge across the Liffey, 
each according to its order of merit. Adver¬ 
tisements to that effect were accordingly 
issued, and the selection was referred to the 
arbitration of Sir Richard Griffith, Mr. Down¬ 
ing, and some other eminent engineers. That 
was entirely the work of a private committee, 
the TownConncil having no connection with it. 

Mr. French said when a question involving 
an expenditure of about i*80,000 was to be 
finally decided on, they should consider it 
very carefully, and study each design before 
finally adopting either. 

Mr. Whelan was of opinion that the sum 
mentioned was too large, and that a durable 
and ornamental structure could be erected at 
a smaller cost. He had no objection that 
the report should be published, in order that 
there may be full time given for considera¬ 
tion, and that the public may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging of it. 

ABINGTON PARISH CHURCH, 

CO. LIMERICK. 

The above church was consecrated on Tuesday 
week last by the Lord Bishop of Cork. It 
has been built to replace the old parish church, 
which occupies the site of the ancient Cister¬ 
cian Abbey of Owney, founded by Theobald 
Fitzwalter, ancestor of the Ormonde family, 
who was buried within its precincts. It l* 
constructed of white, buff, and red sandstone, 
after designs by Mr. J. Rawson Carroll, of 
Dublin, the contractor being Mr. Williams, 
of Borrisoleigh. The style is Geometric 
Gothic, and the ground plan comprises a 
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nave, chancel, robing room, porch, and bell- 
tower, with spire. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by a richly molded and pointed 
arch of cut stone, snpported on four polished 
red marble shafts, with carved capitals, and 
is lighted by a three-light window, having 
trefoiled and moulded arches, resting ex- 
tarnaUy on red stone piUars, with carved 
caps, and internally on red and green marble 
pillars, also with carved caps. The west 
gable has a circular window, surrounded by 
eight quatrefoils within a pointed arch, sup¬ 
ported on red stone shafts. The pulpit is of 
stone, enriched with carved work. The roof 
is open, with varnished timbers springing 
from carved corbels. The tower is square at 
the base and octagon above, and the belfry 
stage has eight openings, with moulded arches, 
resting on red stone pillars.. All the internal 
finishings of doors and windows are of cut 
stone, and the floors of aisle and chancel are 
laid with encaustic pavement. It is intended 
to fill the east and some other of the windows 
with stained glass. The grounds round the 
church are tastefully laid out and planted, 
and the entire work reflects much credit on 
all concerned in carrying it into execution. 


APPARATUS FOR CLOSING THE 
BOTTOMS OF DOORS. 

This is an ingenious arrangement for closing 
the space intervening between the bottom of 
a door and the cill. It consists of a self¬ 
acting descending parallel bar or slide, ar¬ 
ranged to work in a rebate formed in an outer 
mould, and connected to metallic plates, to 
which spiral springs are affixed, the bottom 
edge of the slide being scribed and fitted to 
the door, then covered with india-rubber or 
other pliable material, so that as a door thus 
provided closes, the end of slide comes in 
contact with the door jamb, and is thereby 
pushed forwards and downwards by the action 
of the metallic plates, which act in the same 
manner as cranks, and in turning wind up 
the springs. Immediately the door begins 
to open the slide springs up, and allows the 
door to open freely over any covering of the 
floor. The invention has been patented by 
Mr. Warhurst, of WhaUey Bridge, Cheshire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The post-office authorities have given notice that 
their horometrical machine in Sackville-ftreet must 
have a holiday. *• The Great Clock imi't be re¬ 
moved ” It may be ready for another statt after the 
Christmas holidays. The “ monsters ” in the vicinity 
of G.1M). are still appealing to “ the powers that be” 
for the removal of the railings at Henry street flank. 
They mu-t exerrise a little patience; “ boards,” in 
general, are hard to move! 

Look to thk Coin Deposits—A singular theft, 
it is said, but more plur&l than singular, we fear, has 
just been brought to light at Plymouth. On July 
28th last the foundation stone of the new guildhall, 
about to be erected in the town, was laid with great 
public and municipal iclat. Since that time to (he 
present the work of erection has been going on at a 
part of the site some distance from the foundation 
stone, which, in consequence, has remained as it was 
laid, untouched and unbuilt upon. As one of the 
contractors for the building was surveying the work, 
he noticed that the foundation stone bore evidence of 
having been displaced from its socket. This aroused 
his suspicions as to the coins deposited, and, in order 
to satisfy himself, he told (he men to raise (he block. 
It took four men to do so, the stone being two tons in 
weight. It was then found that every coin had been 
carried off As yet no clue has been obtained to the 
thieves, who must have numbeted at least four or five 
men. Better deposit no coins than leave a distant 
posterity to suppose us a race of thieves. We have 
urged care in first stone-laving for years— Builder. 

The appearance of walnut may be given to white 
woods by painting or sponging them wiih a concen¬ 
trated warm solution of permanganate of potassa. 
The effect is different on diffeienl kinds of timber, 
some becoming stained very rapidly, others requiring 
more time for this result. The permanganate is de¬ 
composed by the woody fibre; brown peroxide of 
manganese is precipitated, which in afterwards re¬ 
moved by washing with water. The wood, when dry, 
may he varnished, and will be found to resemble very 
closely the natural daik woods. 


Locomotive Street Vehicles. —In originating 
the modern velocipede movement, as we notelong 
since showed, (he Builder suggested the use of various 
motive powers to be applied to velocipedes, Bath 
chairs, cabs, and even omnibuses; anu, amongst 
others, india-rubber “ accumulators ** of power. This 
we observe, is now being done in America. The New 
Orleans Republican, in an article entitled “ An Omni 
bus moved by Clockwork,” describes a new self-acting 
omnibus which has recently been tried in that city :— 

“ Underneath the carri-ige is what seems an enlarge¬ 
ment of an American clock-spring made of india- 
rubber. There is a strong platform, on which the 
car is to rest, and to this platform is attached the by i 
no means complicated combination of cogs and wheels, i 
which, when acted upon by the elastic power of india- j 
rubber, moves the car with steady motion at almost 
any given rate of speed. In front, beneath the plat¬ 
form, there is a large wheel, called in the specification 
of the patent the power pulley, among mechanics 
known as the master-wheel. It acta like the diuin 
on which is wound the mainspring of a watch. By 
means of a circular lever, exactly like the horizontal 
wheel to regulate the breaks in ordinary cars, the 
inaster-wheel is turned, and the india-rubber wound j 
round it until that remaining on the pulleys acquires j 
extreme tension. When wound up, the contractile j 
power of the india-rubber bands will give the requisite 
motion to the machinery for the propulsion of the 
car. The pro jelling machinery of the car is provided 
with a means of reversing its motion, which is acted 
upon by a lever adapted to the foot; by this means 
the car can be made to run backward as well as for¬ 
ward with equal facility. There is no necessity to 
stop the car in order to wind up the machinery. It 
can be wound up while at full speed with as much 
facility as a Lepine watch can be wound up while 
going.”— Builder. 

The committee of the Irish Auxiliary of the Life- 
Boat Institution have determined to hold in the Ro- 
lumlo early in Decentb r a grand bazaar i . aid of the 
funds. More than 2,000 di .asters, involving a loss 
of nearly 1,000 lives, occurred in 1809. The society 
saved more than 5,000 lives. 

The news of the suspension of Messrs. Bewley, 
Webb, and Co., the enterprising iron shipbuilders of 
Dublin, with liabilities estimated at £150,000, has 
been received with expressions of much regret. The 
firm has a high reputation for doing honest work, 
and possesses the distinction of having still afloat 
every one of the numerous ships and steamers which 
have come from their hands; and it is notable that 
the Knight Commander, the first ship launched from 
their yard, was the only vessel which rode out the 
terrible cyclone at Calcutta uninjured, whilst the 
little steamer Manilla safely weathered the storms of 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and now plys in the 
waters of the Philippine Ulunds, the only steamer on 
the coast. The books of the firm have been placed 
in the hands of accountants, and it is to be trusted 
that very quickly the business of the firm will be re¬ 
sumed. 

A Remarkable Man. —Some time ago we alluded 
to a townsman of our own, Mr. William M'Meekin, 
as being truly remarkable for physical ability at a 
very advanced age. During the present week we 
paid our worthy townsman another visit, and found 
him working energetically at his stake—being by 
trade a nailer. He is now in his eighty-ninth year, 
and able to turn out 1,500 nails daily, earning on an 
average 2s 6d. a day, notwithstanding the great re¬ 
duction which has recently been made in that article 
of manufacture. He had served three years to bis 
trade at the time of the Rebellion, so that he has now 
been “as busy as a nailer” for nearly seventy-three 
years! During bis lifetime, taking only what he now 
turns over his stake daily, for the purpose of basing 
a calculation, he has manufactured with his own hand 
at least 33,696,000 nails, and used for that purpose 
several tons of iron He wore glasses for thirty-seven 
years, bat some time ago, finding them rather im¬ 
peding his vision than assisting it, lie threw them 
aside, andean now follow his monotonous and active 
labour perfectly well without them. He still resides 
and follows his occupation in the bouse in which he 
was born, and he is not likely to leave it until his 
friends and neighbours remove him from it to his last 
resting-place, which, from all appearance, may not be 
for some years to come .—Larne Reporter . 

Dick Whittington's Stone, —The Goths of 
London are rampant in the neighbourhood of High- 
gate. Whittington’s Stone, one of the few real relics 
of antiquity left to us, has been turned into a publi¬ 
can's advertisement. The stone has been refaced and 
w restored” (save the mark!) and ra led in, with aj 
lamp over it The protection of the relic is well 
enough, but the “ restoration ” is effected by carving 
, the stone with dates, &c..an l the information that 
; the expense l»a- been defrayed t*y — the public.ui whose 
I beerhouse fronts the mniiutnenl.— Court Circular . 


Expenses op thk Working Mkn’s Exhibition. 
—The expenses of the Working Men’s Industrial Ex¬ 
hibition at Islington, which was closed on Tuesday, 
have exceeded the receipts by about £1,000, and the 
managers have been in consequence unable to com¬ 
plete the lis*. of awards. I*, has been suggested that 
some of the wealthy city companies should assist an 
Exhibition which has bean found to aid the technical 
education of working inen, anl has brought into 
notice a large number of inventions. 

Charlemont House, Rut land-square, Dublin, ad¬ 
vertised to be sold in the Landed Estates Court on 
Tuesday last, has been purchased by private contract 
by Mr. Alexander M'Clintock, Svlicitor to the Board 
of Works, on behalf of the Government. 

Exploration of the Rocky Mountains —The 
Yale College scientific party, who have been exploring 
in the Rocky Mountain region, have discovered, 
among other things, an ancient lake bed, containing 
great numbers of extinct crocodiles, turtles, serpents, 
and other ti»h, with the remains of rhinoceroses and 
other tropical animals, most of which are new to 
science. The expedition is now on its way to Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Professor Fowler, in the Philadelphia Photographer , 
describes a process for producing enlarged photographs 
without solar printing, which he thinks will be found 
good and useful. The small negative is made in the 
usual manner. He advises that the picture be taken 
with a long-focused lens at a long distance, only oD6 
principal object to be included in the view. From the 
negative print a transparency or positive upon glass. 
From this transparency make an enlarged negative in 
the usual manner of any size desired. With the en¬ 
larged negatives print enlarged positives. The glass on 
which these positives are printed is to be rubbed over 
with white wax dissolved in ether, and polished with 
clean silk cloth. A colourless collodion made with 
ammonio-cadinium is used After the picture is fixed, 
while yet wet, it is toned for a moment with a dilute 
solution of chloride of gold, afterwards with bichloride 
of mercuiy ; wash the picture and let it dry. The 
paper to receive the picture is prepared bv floating on 
a solution of gelatine, ten grains to the ounce, and 
dried. For use, float the paper on clean water until it 
lies quite flat, then draw it once through the water 
and drain. Now place it upon the collodion film of 
the picture, cover with blotting paper, place flat 
weights thereon, and let stand until dry. Then, by 
means of a knife, cut the edge* of the collodion, and 
the picture may be raised from the glass mounted on 
the paper. 

Pkrfection ov Art in Watch Manufactures. — “ The 
stranger in London cannot fail to be struck with the magnifi¬ 
cent establishments of goldsmiths with which the city abounds. 
Such displays as are presented to the eye are rarely to be met 
with In any other city in the world; Indeed, whole fortunes 
are concentrated in their windows. Foremost among such 
establishments is that ot Mr. Benson, of Ludga:e-hkU and Old 
Bond-street, London, watch and clock maker to H.K H. the 
Prince of Wales, which may truly be called the home of art. 
Even thing exhibits the most perfect taste: and, while the 
beautiful is thus cherished, the useful is also carefully studied. 
Mr. Benson hasgatned ahigii position for the superior manufac¬ 
ture and artistic designs of his watches especially .”—City Press 
For prices of watches, clocks, jewellery, chains, Ac., see illus¬ 
trated pamphlets, which are sent post free for two stamps. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Arthur Crosble, of Tralee. In the County of Kerry, builder, 
to surrender 16th November and 6th December. 


INSOLVENTS. 

Alexander Irvin*, of Donegal 1-pass. Belfast, in the County 
of Antrim, out of business: previously of Bangor, in the Co. 
Down, grocer, wine and spirit dealer; formerly of Belfast 
aforesaid, stonecutter. 


NOTICE. 

Through an oversight of our printer a trans¬ 
position has occurred in a portion o f our im¬ 
pression. The continuation of Dr. Mapothers 
address (273 ) will he found on page 280. 
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made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
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STONE BRpTHERS, 

BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 

Supply direct from their own Quarries the following descriptions of 

BATH STONE: 

BOX GROUND, CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
AND COMBE DOWN. 

Prices furnished delivered to any part of the United Kingdom, on application to the BATH STONE 

OFFICE, BATH. 

Belfast Depot—Messrs. M'LAUGHLIN and HARVEY, 

130 , YORK-STkElT. 

TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHF.S. CHAPELS. SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS, 

F. SWINBURN, 

MANUFACTURER OF TRANSPARENT 

Oak, Wainscot, Mahogany, Walnut, and Satin wood Stains, 

FOR STAINING DEAL, PINE, &.C., 

IN LIEU OF PAIN AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING. 

THESE STAINS, having no Painty Mitler in them, are Transparent ; they Colour, but do 

1 not ol«curethe Natural Grain and Feathery Appearance of the Wood, hut bring it out in a beautiful manner; the effect 
surpasses Paint , and they save the cost of Graining, and at less than one-half the expense. 

Specimens with Testimonials from Eminent Architects and Prices free on Application or by Post. 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, SE 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN, 6, MerTion- 
rew, Dublin; and MESSRS. DOBBIN & 00., 4ft & 47 North-steet. Belfast, where also specimens may be seen 
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Mabbot Street. 


dill fllPjiiol ©fje^ropriftor of the Irish 
Builher executes, m the best stple, tottb 

._ hespatch, anti on the most moderate terms, 

all orders he map he favoured imth m all hraitehes o; 

PRINTING. 

Office -. 42 , Mabbot Street, Dublin. 


NOTICE. 

THE ATHENJIUM 

IS NOW PERMANENTLY ENLARGED. 

To be had of all Booksellers and News-agents, Price Threepence. Single copies forwarded direct from the office on 
receipt of four Postage Stamps. Subscription for Twelve Months, 13s.; Six Months, 6s. 6d. If required to be sent by Post, 
the Postage extra. 

Published by John Francis, 20, Wkllinotok-strket, Strand, London, W.C. 


WHITE BRICK 

THE Subscribers, as Agcuts for Ireland 

X for Messrs. Allan & Mann, of Ghsgow, would 
invite the attention of Architects and Builders to 
tiie unrivalled Brick manufactured by this Finn. 

These are , in every respect , superior to any other 
White Brtrk manufactured. 

Samp e boxes and Price Lists will be sent free on 
application to 

W. D. HENDERSON & SONS. 
INSURANCE BUILDING VICTORIA-STREET, 
BELFAST. 


BY ROYAL 


COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

ST EEL PEN S. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the Wodl 


T K UK MIAII W A MS, M ON UM EXTAL 

U SCULPTOR, ARTIST, and GENERAL STUN i CUTTF.R, 
UPPER BERKELEY-STREET (opposite the Muter Miser©- 
cord in Hospital). Dublin 

Irish and Foreign Marble Basts, Figures Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments Tombs, Headatouea, Table Tope, and 
Printers’ Imposing Stones. Ac., manufactured at nearly half 
the n>ual prices Old Monuments. Tombs, and Headstones, 
Cleaned. Polished, and Lettered same as new. Work supplied 
to all Farts of the Kingdom. 

In consequence olthe Public Fraud and Exorbitant Charges 
so often and ho justly complained of, J. W solicits his Friends 
and the Public not to permit their credulity to be imposed on, 
but to visit his Establishment and chose for themselves. 

(US I'KIOS auk as follows:— 

Tombstones—7 ft. long by 3| ft. wide .. £6 0 

Do 8 „ 4 .... 7 0 

Headstones— 2 ft. wide by 54 ft high .. 1 10 

Do. „ „ Ornamented £2 to 2 10 

Do. 3,6 .... 3 5 

Do. „ „ Ornamented £3 to 4 10 

Monuments .from £5 to 400 0 

All of the very best Limestone. No bad stone used. 

N.B.—J W lias no connection witli any Limestone Quany 
but ids own, which is equal, if not superior, to any Quarry la 
Ireland. 

pIIIMNEY PIECES—in Italian, Belgian, 

\J Irish, and English Marble; suitable for ia-awing-rooms. 
Dining-rooms, Bed-rooms, Me. A very large Stock to select 
from. 

BROOKS. THOMAS & Co., Sackville-place, Dublin. 


MONUMENTAL 

Atone anb ittarble Storks, 

178, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 

C. W. HARRISON 
IT AS always on hand a Varied Assortment 

II of TABLETS, HEADSTONES. TOMBS. Ac., and also 
FONTS, PULPITS, REREDOS, and ALTARS, executed in 
the first style of Art, and on the most reasonable terms. 

Estimates and Designs furnished on application. Country 
orders punctually attended to. 


Altars, 

FONTS, CHIMNEY - PIECES, MONU¬ 
MENTS, TOMBS, &c., 

To be had at the Old Established 

STONE AND MARBLE WORKS, 

23. BOLTON STKEET, 

JOHN CHAPMAN and SON, Proprietors, successors to th 
late Mr. M. Kirwan, the former having been his manager f 
24 years. 

Please note the address-23, BOLTON-STREET. 
Orders promptly despatched. 


JOHN D’AIiCY, 

ORNAMENTAL STUCCO-WORKER l PLASTERER, 

MODELLER, SCAGLIOLIST, &c. 

30, LOWER DOMINICKSTREET, DUBLIN. 

A SPHALTING.—THE M‘ANASPIE’S 

XjL Plain and Ornamental Stucco Plasterers, Scaouola 
and Status Artists, Asphalts. Manufacturers, take cob 
tracts in all parts ot Ireland, and sell their Statuary and Home 
Ornaments lor reduced prices. Inlaid Caustic Tiles and Tcs- 
selated Pavements in great variety contracted for, and Pattei a s 
md Prices forwarded if required. 

31, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 

CMALL PORTABLE OR FIXED GAS 

O WORKS for Villas, Mansions, Railway Stations, Farm 
Steadings, *c., or any Establishment where from 20 to 60 or 
more lights are required. These small works are both simple, 
cheap, and effective; can be worked by any ordinary laborer, 
a.id will produce Gas from Coal, Cannul, or Peat at a small 
cost. Larger si*es for Villages, Towns, and Cities. 

Prices, Plans, and every in I oral at ion afforded on application 
to the Manufacturer, 

JOU HOLLWEY, 

QAS ENGINEER 8c CONTRACTOR 

_ KILKENNY. _ 

R obert c. anderson, 

PLUMBER, BRASSFOUNDER, GASF1TTER, Ac., 
Begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he has HE* 
MOVED to more extensive Premises, at 

28, LOWER ORMOND QUAY, 

where, by strict attention to business, he hopes to merit a 
continuance of their Orders. 

October. 1869. 

fiT Please Note the Number— ~5r~5T f* 


THE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW BARS, adapted for Domestic Windows, Shop 

JL Fronts, Conservatories. Skylights, Verandahs, Exhibition and Counter Cases. Aquariums. Fern Cases, etc., etc., 
combining perfect transmission ot light, durability against rustor decay, and economy in the facility with which they are kept 
clean. 

Aquariums, with Slate or Marble Bottoms, of varioussizes, with or without Fountains, also ot Glass. 

Manufactured by LLOYD and SUMMEBEIELD, Park Glass Works, Birmingham. 

All kinds of Flint Glass, cut and plain. Coloured Window Sheet, Optical Sheet, Coloured Lenses, Glass Chandeliers, &c. 
Agents at Dublin—Messrs. Sibthorpa and Sort, Cork-hiL 


IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 

JL 1 , Old Broad-street, and 16, Pall Mall, London. 
Institotkd A.D. 1808. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL: 

ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this Institution are— 
MODERATE RATES; UNDOUBTED SECURITY; 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Agent. 

Dublin: Mr. PAUL ASKIN, 40, LOWER SACKV1LLE ST. 

From whom Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every 
Information respecting Fire and Life Assurance, may be 
obtained. 

P LUMBERS’ GOODS.—We are now pro- 

pared to furnish all kinds of Fittings, Including those 
required for the New Water Supply.—BROOKS, THOMAS, 
and CO., SACKV1LLE-PLACE, Agents to Guest and 

Cu RIMES. 
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A Good House . 

o o 

Aa 

) t O use is there 
in disguising 
a truth from 
ourselves and 
the rest of 
the world. In 
architectural 
circles during 
the past five- 
and-twenty 
years we have 
been very 
great upon 
* Ecclesiasti - 
cal’ Architec¬ 
ture ; just at present we are 
very grand and strong in the 
* Civic ’ line : but while con¬ 
cerned over these, no doubt, 
very grand and elevating 
studies, it is unquestionable 
that in the architecture of 
hearths and homes, in 
honest middle - class house¬ 
building, of homes skilfuUy 
and economically planned, 
comfortable to live in, and 
withal pleasant and home-like to look on, we 
are in a state of backwardness truly de¬ 
plorable. 

Nor to any attentive observer of the situa¬ 
tion is the prospect very cheering. Architec¬ 
ture continues to make great strides since the 
reviving impetus it acquired thirty years ago, 
but stiU the Builder and Building News con¬ 
tinue to present us from time to time with such 
specimens of architects’ house-planning and 
design—and we presume they may be accepted 
as average specimens of contemporary work 
—as tempts us to wonder how such * archi. 
tects ’ as their designers are permitted longer 
to live on the face of the earth—as architects, 
—and that an enlightened and common-sense 
public is so very easily housed and pleased. 

Sterling English common sense, partly from 
business-like nineteenth century activity, 
partly from traditional practices of home- 
fashioning, has been the great check—little 
thanks to ‘ new-light ’ architects—to the utter 
degradation of middle-class house-building 
among us. We have had not a little—in a 
very brisk demand for the article—of vile 
sham 1 Gothic,’ and viler so-caUed 4 Italian ’ 
carcase-and-stucco villa building of the clum¬ 
siest type and most ill-considered character 
of planning, but sylvan England has, never¬ 
theless, not wholly lost an art—once shared 
by the towns—of employing natural honest 
local materials in forms and modes at once 
sensible and charming in the landscape. A 
keen appreciation of home comforts and the 
housewife’s thrift—stiU smaU thanks to the 
architects—have further ensured an attention 
to domestic convenience and the fitness of 
things which have made many unpretentious 
homes, scattered broadcast over rural Eng¬ 
land, something to be dwelt oil with satisfac¬ 
tion and pleasure. 

And here, at the risk of exciting indigna- I 


tion, the interests of truth compel us to tread 
on the very susceptible corns of our country¬ 
men. Such homes as we have referred to, 
as a class, and the very spirit that creates 
them is as yet utterly unknown in Ireland. 
We continue to be conservatively satisfied 
with the most elementary and least ingenious 
and convenient types of house-planning. We 
ignore attention to the comforts of 4 little 
things;’ and, while in other countries, build¬ 
ings for the commonest uses often assume 
pretty and picturesque exteriors, with us, 
whether owing to climate, the exigencies of 
our materials, or the traditional mode of using 
them, or all three combined, our common¬ 
place structures are generally the baldest, 
ungainliest, and least pleasing additions to a 
landscape conceivable. 

While in England a fair number of archi¬ 
tects have by isolated works, and in Ireland 
a very few in cases very isolated indeed, 
redeemed the profession from a charge of 
universal incompetency in this respect, we 
have also labored in Ireland under the addi¬ 
tional disadvantage of having before our eyes 
reaUy no examples of an ancient homely 
architecture such as England abounds in, to 
give a key-note to our manner of house¬ 
building. In the absence of these it wiU be 
readily perceived of what double importance 
to us good text-books on house-planning, 
good works illustrative of ancient domestic 
architecture and recently-erected weH-de- 
signed houses would be. It is in this very 
department, where the greatest crying want 
existed, that architectural Hterature has been 
most barren, and in any fruits it did bear, 
most contemptible. We shudder when we 
caU to mind some of the works on 4 house¬ 
planning ’ which in past years it has been our 
unhappy fate to study and notice in these 
pages, which a consideration for the good 
intentions of the publishers, and the fair 
provocation given by an unoccupied field, 
constrained us to treat of with an unwiUing 
leniency, or 4 damn with faint praise.’ With 
a mind relieved by lapse of time of the very 
names of the books or their authors, and with 
no risk of giving pain, we may now call up 
for judgment some of the greatest rubbish 
ever collected together and dignified with the 
name of literature. It would seem as if pub- 
Hshers, anxious to supply an evident want, 
had, in failing to find professional editors 
who knew much of the subject, stumbled on 
ones who knew nothing whatever, and on 
plans old-fashioned, stupid, andiU-considered, 
and in many cases fcdl of downright mistakes 
and impracticabilities. 

Professor Kerr’s well-known and useful 
work is one of a very different calibre from 
such as we have stigmatised. It is a very 
useful book by an architect of real mind and 
ability, and to be spoken of with all respect; 
but, after a long, dreary experience, we can¬ 
not express with what unmitigated satisfac¬ 
tion we hail a new work* on this subject by 
Mr. W. Wilkinson, architect, of Oxford, a 
brother of Mr. George Wilkinson, well known 
to us in Ireland as himself no mean contri¬ 
butor to architectural literature, whose 
* Geology and Ancient Architecture of Ireland’ 
is, after many years’ use and test, stiU an 
almost indispensable book of reference in the 
Irish architect’s library. Mr. W. Wilkinson 
has coUected in a volume * got up ’ with great 


• “ English Country Houses. Forty-live Views and Plans 
of recently-erected Mansions, Private Residences, Parsonage 
Houses, Farm Houses, l»dges and Cottages, with a practical 
treatise on House Building." By William Wilkinson, archi¬ 
tect, Oxford. London and Oxford: James Parker and Co. 
1870. 


good taste and attractiveness, a number of 
Ulustrations of works executed by himself in 
his own district of country, of every variety 
ranging from smaU farmhouses, keepers’ 
lodges, and so forth, to mansions of some 
moderate pretension. The Ulustrations are 
etched plans and perspective views, admi¬ 
rably executed, and in themselves admirable 
models for young architects or mere profes¬ 
sional draughtsmen to set before them as 
models for the getting-up of sketches. We 
have very carefuUy conned over the plans in 
this book again and again, and have ever 
risen with renewed satisfaction from the 
I scrutiny, struck not less by the great variety 
and ingenuity of the plans it contains (forty- 
five in number), than by their exceUent ar¬ 
rangement and thoughtful contrivance and 
care for economy. In their exteriors these 
common-sense plans are developed into quiet, 

* unacrobatic,’ and yet picturesque elevations. 
It would, of course, be unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that in grouping and design they 
aU attain an equal standard of exceUence; 
but, with an evidently laudable desire to 
avoid repetition, the variety of suggestive 
design presented is particularly valuable. 
Above all, there is not a design throughout 
the book that is not imbued with that quiet, 
home-like, and essentially English spirit and 
aspect which, at a time when the feeling and 
the excellencies of English mediaeval archi¬ 
tecture appear to be relaxing their influence 
upon our architects, is so much to be desired. 

The iUustrations are prefaced by some 
well-expressed and pithy elementary obser¬ 
vations on house-building—just enough to 
give a proper amount of information for the 
guidance of an intelligent client, and precisely 
what should be placed before an architectural 
student to direct his mind to the essential 
conditions with which he must proceed to 
consider house-planning. 

Paterfamilias in this country has yet a 
great deal to learn and unlearn about his 
house. He has to learn that his 44 square 
block of a house,” which is his standard, does 
not always possess every perfection-^4ihat 
there is no magical virtue or condition of 
comfort or special respectability in stucco 
plaster and a cantaliver roof; and that a 
drawing and dining room, one on either side, 
with a draughty haU and staircase running 
from front to rere in the middle, is not the 
only or yet the most comfortable type of plan 
known to human art. He may say he prefers 
it, but when he finds that his neighbour builds 
a house wherein Gothic architecture does not 
consist in darkness and muUioned windows, 
pepper-box turrets, steps upstairs and down¬ 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber, and smoky 
chimneys, and where even pointed arches 
and buttresses are not absolute necessities 
of existence in correct Gothic condition, he 
may waver in his present almost religious 
code of faith. But when he fully grasps that 
it is not, under ordinary circumstance, the 
outward sheU of his house and the manner of 
it that makes a difference in the cost so much 
as the size ; that in planning a good house 
there is required—of a certain kind—more 
ingenuity than in designing a cathedral; and 
that in a cubic space of equal content his 
neighbour enjoys more room, greater con¬ 
venience, less bad smells and catarrhs, and 
no draughts, and, in fact, a great deal more 
for his money: then indeed we may expect an 
era of reform in house-building. Meantime, 
we ftlftim Mr. Wilkinson’s book as a valuable 
and timely contribution. There are some 
people who are hopeless and will continue; 
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without desiring to do anything, better to 
* drive a trade * in buildings, which are a dis¬ 
grace to the age. Those however who are 
thoughtful in pursuit of their profession, and 
have discovered that there is something in 
house-planning, will keep Mr. Wilkinson’s 
hook by them, and make it their frequent 
study. 


ENGINEERING ACCIDENT. 


Just as we are going to press the news of a 
melancholy occurrence at Greenore Harbour 
works reaches us, involving the death of Mr. 
Charles Olley, of the firm of Connor and 
Olley, the contractors, and injuries to four 
other gentlemen. It appears that in making 
foundations for marine structures the action 
of the sea upon the concrete leads to great 
loss and delay, and the efforts of engineers 
have been for some time past directed to 
making gigantic blocks of solid concrete, 
upon which the heaviest sea would have little 
influence. In this way blocks of concrete, of 
from one to ten tons, have been made at 
Greenore, and sunk in the foundations. But 
even these large blocks were not considered of 
sufficient size, and latterly blocks of concrete 
weighing from 90 to 100 tons were constructed 
on tiie beach immediately adjoining the works. 
Most ingenious machinery was erected to re¬ 
move the huge blocks to the sites selected 
for them. The modus operandi for lifting 
and lowering these large blocks of concrete 
partook largely of a hydraulic character. 
Two large barges were lashed together stern 
and stem, with just sufficient space between 
to allow of the blocks being raised or lowered 
between them, and a timber platform was 
thrown over the two barges, with the excep¬ 
tion of the space alluded to. On this plat¬ 
form, resting on the two barges, a powerful 
“ derrick ” or crane was erected, the grapnels 
being just suspended over the opening in the 
centre. The grapnels were attached to the 
block of concrete while it lay high and dry 
on the beach, and then as the tide rose, the 
floating of the barges raised the block of con¬ 
crete also. The barges were then towed to 
the spot where the block was to be deposited. 
Up to this time all went well, and the experi¬ 
ment was witnessed with the greatest interest 
by all the party who crowded the barges, and 
Mr. Olley was congratulating Mr. Barton, 
the head engineer, upon the success of the 
experiment, when suddenly a dreadful crash 
was heard. Some part of the machinery 
nave way, the block sank with tremendous 
force, lashing the sea with great waves, and 
the chains, blocks, wooden beams, and other 
apparatus of the dertick, fell upon those 
immediately beneath. Mr. Olley was struck 
on the head and face, and also on the body, 
and killed instantaneously, and several were 
knocked overboard. Mr. Foxall, a young en¬ 
gineer, who had just put on a divers dress to 
go down and assist in placing the block, was 
struck down, and had both legs broken. 
Captain Graham, of Carlingford, sustained a 
broken arm; and Mr. Manistey, an engineer, 
was also severely hurt. 


CARVED STONE EFFIGY, ROCK OF 
CASHEL. 

During a recent visit to the venerable pile 
of ruins which crown the summit of the Rock 
of Cashel, my attention was directed by the 
cu$tod4 then in charge of the buildings to an 
extraordinary carved stone effigy, a sketch of 
which forms the subject of the accompanying 
illustration. This hybrid monster exhibits a 
singular combination, consisting of the head, 
breasts, and body of the human female, but 
without any trace of ever having been pro¬ 
vided with arms, the lower extremities being 
those of a fish having two bodies entwined, 
with the tails turned outwards, resembling 
feet for the support of the figure. The head, 
which is surmounted hy a rude capital, having 
Classic moldings and some approach to volutes 
at either end, has the moutn wide open, eyes 
large and circular, a portion of the nose and 
upper pact of capital being fractured. The 



entire figure measures 2 ft. 6 in. by 8 in. in 
width, and 2} in. in relief, and appears to 
have suffered little from the ravages of time, 
although evidently of antiquity earlier than 
any of the other existing carvings in the 
present ruins. The general character of this 
grotesque object 
might claim for 
it a Persian or 
Hindu origin ; 
but the fact of 
the material on 
which it has been 
executed being 
identical with 
the large grain¬ 
ed crystalline 
limestone of the 
district, proves 
it to have been 
of native work¬ 
manship. 

I was informed 
it was discovered 
during some ex¬ 
cavations at the 
base of the round 
tower situate at 
the southern 
angle of the 
chancel of the 
great church, its 
connection with 
which may in 
some measure 
tend to support 
the theory that 
the towers were 
the temples for 
heathen wor¬ 
ship, whether de¬ 
dicated to Baal 
, or to idols embody- 
ing, in a measure, 
j the human with the 
j brute creation, 
w The following ex- 
| tract from the writ- 

j ings of the immor- 

v- tal Moore on this 
subject may serveta) 
elucidate the mys¬ 
tery in which ages 
have enveloped the history of the religious 
rites of the earliest periods in this country:— 
“ To the same later ritual belonged also those 
images, of which some fragments have been 
found in Ireland, described as of black wood, 
covered with thin gold, and the chased work 
on them in lines radiated from a centre as is 
usual in the images of the sun. There was 
also another of these later objects of adoration, 
called Kerman Kelstach, the favourite idol of 
the Ultonians, which had for its pedestal, as 
some say, the golden stone of Clogher, and 
in which, to judge by the description of it, 
there were about the same rudiments of shape 
as in the first Grecian Hennas.” 

Charles Geoghegan, F.R.I.A.I. 


LUMP CONTRACTS AND THEIR 
SUBSTITUTE.* 

(Concluded.) 

In the anticipated break-down of the lump- 
contract system, we may see the evil result of 
compromising an obvious difficulty, instead 
of looking it fairly in the face. Under the 
old measurement-system, builders ran no risk 
of loss from any professional under-statement 
of quantity of work: their losses lay usually 
in the inadequacy of its price. That, if quoted 
from an agreed schedule, filled up by them¬ 
selves, was a matter under their own control, 
and capable of future remedy. But when 
the existing lump-system came into use, the 
wildest confusion came with it. Architects of 
reputation refused to receive lump tenders 
based on anything short of proper estimates 
in detail; and as they themselves, incapable 
of foreseeing the evils that have supervened, 
neither issued bills of quantities of their own, 
nor nominated surveyors to prepare them, 

• From the Building Kmt. 


each builder had, at a heavy cost, to call in 
and pay his own special surveyor, and get up 
his tender as he best could. It was a sad 
change for the worse as far as builders were 
concerned, and after a few years’ trial it had 
to be abandoned. Gradually architects them¬ 
selves got into the habit of issuing quantities; 
and but for their own want of courage, and 
their fatal recourse to an ignoble compromise, 
the lump system might have been satisfactory 
to every one, instead of being, as we see it to¬ 
day, reduced to an undignified source of con¬ 
tention. There was a difficulty, or “ lion in 
the path.” The architects of the day failed 
to look it in the face, and deal with it intelli¬ 
gently, as they easily might have done. They 
simply put off the evil dav» which now cannot 
be ignored any longer. No succeeding body 
of architects—not even the Institute—has 
retrieved the false step ; but has, if anything, 
aggravated the difficulty. The difficulty was, 
how to deal with errors in admeasurement: 
no very great difficulty, if we come now in 1870 
to look at it in the light thrown on it by that 
demand of the London Builders’ Society to 
have the quantities bound up with the con¬ 
tract. It might, and it should have been met 
in this way. By prefixing to our architects’ 
quantities some such unmistakeable heading 
as this:— 

“ These quantities have been taken out solely by the 
architect, who believes them to be correct within a 
margin of per cent on each item, and, if so, un¬ 
alterable pro or con. Seeing, however, that the con¬ 
tractor has had no fair hand in their computation, 
but that, contrariwise, they are, if anything, likely to 
minify items in the interest of his committee, said 
architect quite intends to overhaul them at completion 
of works, and certify for all ascertained errors of want 
or of excess beyond the said margin, as the case may 
require." 

Instead of a plain-dealing clause like that, 
which would nave satisfied every equitable 
client and contractor, we quantity-taking 
architects turned our ignoble tails to the diffi¬ 
culty ; clean shirked the question of inf alii - 
bility, and threw it, with some such clause 
as this, on the contractors.; abdicating our 
essential functions as equity-judges-in-con- 
tract, and assuming the poor position of 
simple partisans in the sole interest of our 
clients,—absolutely unfrocking ourselves, in 
fact; and this at the invitation of no one in 
particular:— 

u These quantities are assumed to be correct; bn* 
the contractor is himself to see to their accuracy; a® 
no alteration will be made in his contract amount in 
event of any error therein being, after its signing, 
discovered." 

This latter kind of clause has, we think, dis¬ 
appeared in the metropolis; but, if we mistake 
not, it still flourishes in provincial towns. 
In London, as we have seen, architects don't, 
as a rule, take out even their own quantities. 
They nominate surveyors to do it, but won’t 
be responsible for what they do. Finally, as 
we have already shown, parochial boards and 
other committees have taken to nominating 
the surveyors on the same principle—or want 
of principle—that of absolute repudiation of 
the sufficiency of their own documents. In 
these hard times there are not too many 
building-surveyors who, even when paid the 
whole of their orthodox 2} per cent., can draw 
a cheque for (say) the omitted wing of an 
asylum. How then are contractors to extract 
cheques in such cases from poorer professional 
men, whom the metropolitan parochial boards 
are creating by a beggarly “ remuneration ” 
of some f per cent. ? What with the con¬ 
tractors who ought not, the surveyors who 
cannot, and the parochial boards and their 
architects who will not be responsible for the 
quantities, it maybe fairly said that the lump 
system has come at last to a dead lock. Per¬ 
haps the sooner it comes to an end the better 
for every one connected with the building 
trade. London builders are not to blame, 
nor are the surveyors. It is the fault of ths 
architects, who, to reverse the language of 
Lord Derby, have got the lump system into 
a “ muddle,” from shew indisposition to as¬ 
sert their unquestionable right to “ meddle ” 
with this quantities question. It is the pro¬ 
fessional question of the day. Let us openly 
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discuss and deal fairly with it—we architects 
at least, do not quite repudiate the adjust¬ 
ment of tenders, day-bills, and balance-sheets. 

The request of the London builders to have 
the quantities bound up with the specification 
is a very natural one ; and while it is plain, 
if these documents are to be prepared by in¬ 
dependent surveyors, committees will never 
accede to the proposal, we think it only right 
that, where they have been issued (as In the 
provinces) by their own agent, the architect, 
the quantities should form part of the con¬ 
tract. There is not a more respectable class 
than that of the London building-surveyors; 
but at present the attitude of the public and 
of their architects towards them is too an¬ 
tagonistic to warrant the hope of their quan¬ 
tities being quietly annexed to a specification. 
In London at least we fancy we can foresee a 
far better field for their intelligent service of 
the building public than is now afforded them 
for the issue of quantities, for which no one 
wiU be responsible, and for which no one as 
it seems, will any longer pay an honest price. 
As matters are now being managed it is hardly 
worth a surveyor’s while to undertake a bill 
of quantities, so full of risk and worry and 
gambling is the lump-contract system. We 
will conclude by suggesting a substitute for 
it, with a brief glance at some professional 
wants it would supply, and some special evils 
of the existing system, which we cannot help 
thinking it would quite remove, and so make 
building operations more respectable than 
they now are. Our suggestion, such as it is, 
is based on the old-fashioned idea that an 
architect ought not to (as some suppose) act 
as a mere cunning jackal to his client any 
more than, as that odious thing, a partisan of 
the contractor; but that in the words of the 
council of the Institute, “ he is expected to 
exercise a just and fair judgment between the 
two parties.” Let us try if we can to again 
set up little equity courts in our architects’ 
offices, to inspire confidence in the minds of 
sterling tradesmen who enter them ; and to, 
if we don’t get it, at least deserve the respect 
of all fair-dealing clients, the only men worth 
conciliating. This can only be done by as¬ 
suming, on the commencement of a contract, 
that, by our efforts to afford fair play to both 
client and builder, no one need be put to the 
delay, the worry, and the cost of an arbitra¬ 
tion. Let us shut our eyes, as well as we can, 
to the possibility of such an evil; yet let our 
own office adjudication of our contracts be so 
complete in all its documents—so easy to 
trace—that if an arbitration should be called 
for, the whole arcana of the transaction, em¬ 
bodied in the bills of quantities and ad¬ 
measurements, with all their details, can be 
culled from our own archives—our own pigeon¬ 
holes—and laid in black and white as author¬ 
ised documents before the referee. As mat¬ 
ters are now conducted we act on the very 
reverse of this principle—nay, we set up 
painted cabinets in our studios, with such 
innocent things as contracts, measuring and 
valuing, arbitration, specifications, and extras, 
depicted thereon, for our own especial terror, 
as “ hideous ’* monsters, monsters “ with a 
rule,” and we know not what else I They are 
all terrible matters in their way, and sadly 
prosaic; but, if architects are all to indulge 
in this over-refined luxury of the fear of them, 
who on earth is to deal with these “ gorgons 
and chimeras dire ”; and what’s to become of 
the clients ? 

But the “ substitute ” for lump-contracts : 
well, we propose to do away altogether with 
irrevocable mysterious quantities which are 
for no one but the contractor and his surveyor 
to see, and which it is naughty for some archi¬ 
tects to even talk about. Let quantities be 
taken out as now, whether by surveyors or 
by architects it matters not to the scheme. 
Let, only a moderate fee be paid for them—a 
percentage as now, but proportioned to the 
mere professional odium (not pecuniary lia¬ 
bility) incurred by inaccuracy. Let the 
dimensions and abstract of these quantities 
be lodged in the architect’s office for the use 
x>f his drawing-clerks in preparing detail 
drawings. Let the tenders be submitted as 
now; and by all means let the architect price 


out (or get a surveyor to price out) a bill of 
quantities to be sent in with the rest of the 
tenders : this wiU be his estimate of the cost, 
for the client to quote for all time—instead 
of some fancy sum which he and his architect 
might have talked of while the preparatory 
sketches were being discussed. Let the client, 
if he hesitates to proceed and wishes to throw 
up his project, pay the fee for the quantities 
(not to be used) which, as they then involve 
no responsibility at all, had best be divided 
between the surveyor and the lowest contrac¬ 
tor, as may be easily arranged. Let the client, 
if he elects to proceed, quite understand the 
accepted tender is to be the basis of not a 
lump-contract but a lump-estimate, whose 
bill of quantities with its prices is then and 
there to be given up to the architect, to over¬ 
look as free from obvious error or “ cooking ” 
of prices; and if he, the architect, is satisfied 
with it, let the work proceed on the prices or 
charges for separate items. Let the gross 
amount be divided into instalments for certi¬ 
ficate, payable in two, three, or four weeks 
(according to amount) after work has arrived 
to prescribed Btages (to give time for careful 
admeasurement of the work at the contract 
prices), and let the architect (if work has 
satisfactorily proceeded beyond that stage, so 
as to afford tim fair security) certify for pay¬ 
ment of the whole sum, the client bearing one 
moiety of the measuring fee, added into the 
amount of instalment, and the contractor 
(unless his surveyor has done half the work) 
paying the other moiety: there is no reason 
whatever why the contractor should not by 
himself or his surveyor assist in the prepara¬ 
tion of these measurements for certificate: 
they would save the architect an infinity of 
anxiety, as to what were or were not safe 
amounts to certify on account, with much 
misunderstanding between himself and his 
contractor on a very fruitful subject of con¬ 
tention. In this way let the proper sum due 
for each instalment be ascertained and (if he 
have not himself personally ascertained it) be 
laid before the architect for certificate, even 
to the preparation of the final account, subject 
as now to the drawback of a reserved balance. 
In this way we propose to get rid of balance- 
sheets and of questions of extras and omis¬ 
sions altogether. As to works avowedly 
or fabulously added by the client, the archi¬ 
tect might, if he preferred it, have them 
measured up in a separate “ black book,” to 
show how guiltless he is of them. If he be 
wise he wiU let these “ additions ” go into the 
general account; for clients who have to 
draw cheques for these extravagances don’t 
like to be reminded of their origin. It is best 
for the architect to stand godfather for the 
whole cost; and indeed by the scheme we 
are suggesting the usual wrangle about these 
questions of individual culpability would dis¬ 
appear, for it usually has its origin, not in 
the heaviness but in the unexpectedness of 
the builder’s claim. 

This, roughly stated, is our humble sugges¬ 
tion for a substitute for the lump-contract 
system. It may, for aught w r e at present 
know, be fraught with evil; but with very 
long experience of building disputes and 
arbitrations, we are unable to foresee it. Let 
us take a review of the proposal, and endea¬ 
vour to consider how it would most likely 
affect the four classes of grumblers at the 
existing system—the clients, the contractors, 
the architects, and the building-surveyors. 

The client would be deprived of his definitive 
lump-contract, which, if it were ever really 
reliable, would be fatal to the entire scheme. 
But it is, as we have already shown, quite 
illusory. A client now never knows what a 
building erected by lump-contract may 
ultimately amount to. By our proposal he 
would infallibly see, instalment by instal¬ 
ment, how far his building was likely to 
exceed the original tendered estimate. He 
could pull his architect up, to use a driver’s 
phrase, at once ; and no architect, seeing his 
client’s indisposition to pooh-pooh large aug¬ 
mentations of the early instalments stipulated 
for in the “ lump estimate,” would dare to go on 
increasing them. A parochial architect would 
take care to steer uncommonly close to the 


wind; he might possibly get over the “ scrim¬ 
mage ” that would ensue on the superimpo¬ 
sition of £100 or so on a first instalment; but 
he’d take care it was not tried upon a second 
one. As to the cost of the quantities, and of 
surveyor’s fees for measuring, these would if 
anything, be lighter than they now are; while 
the services, as we could easily explain, would 
be far more valuable than they now can be. 
There would be no getting in of excessive 
tenders and having, per fan aut nefag, to cut 
them down to somebody’s sure loss; nor 
would work have to be “ scamped ” to meet 
blunders made in the original tender—an evil 
which clients are now often complaining of. 
Clients don't want bad work ; ana when they 
get it are the very last people to felicitate 
themselves on having got it for a small sum. 

The contractor would be greatly benefited 
by the change. He would have no anxiety 
about surveyor’s computations, or architects’ 
arbitrary repudiation of his claims for work 
honestly done. There would be little or no in¬ 
ducement for him and the architect to be, as 
now, wrangling “ all through the job ” about 
his over-drawing his money or what was to 
be done about his day-bills. He would, in 
fact, have few if any day-bills to produce, as 
the periodical admeasurements would reduce 
his claims as nearly as possible to mere 
“ measure and value ” by the ratio prices of his 
lump-estimate. 

The architect, with or without a surveyor 
“to see fair” on his behalf, would simply 
draw out what he felt was needed with all 
latest improved ideas. Alterations would 
not, as now, necessarily involve “ extras.” 
His position towards both client and builder 
would be materially improved. He would, of 
course, share in all the advantages predicated 
for the client. He of all men would rejoice 
to have got rid of extras and day-bills—day- 
bills that lie for months on ins desk un¬ 
touched, because unintelligible and beyond 
control, and which can only be in the end 
sullenly passed or savagely repudiated in toto. 
If there is a skeleton in an architect’s closet, 
or “ a monster,” without “ rule,” to be added 
to his “ painted cabinet,” it is surely a day- 

bmi . . 

The building-surveyor, who is now a 
grievous sufferer by the existing system of 
gambling with bricks and mortar, would be 
left to the quiet pursuit of his profession, 
with a certainty of being paid for whatever 
he measured. Now he too often makes out 
quantities for nine out of ten contractors who 
“go-in” for a contract; it is taken by the 
tenth man, who has taken out his own, and 
the surveyor gets nothing, which is a scandal: 
or he takes out the quantities, the job 
doesn’t go on, and he is left to his remedy 
at law against the architect or the committee 
who emploved him. His calling is anything 
but a satisfactory one; and we have already 
seen how its shortcomings have been aggra¬ 
vated by the local boards. Our system of 
tentative lump-estimates would at once re¬ 
lieve him of these irregularities ; and, indeed, 
the office of building-surveyor to a non- 
measuring-architect in large practice would 
be an enviable one, in high esteem, as it 
should be. 

The foregoing are a few of what appear 
likely results of the change suggested. That 
they would be popular with every class of 
client, contractor, architect, and surveyor, 
we will not maintain. We have thought the 
matter over very carefuHy, and with a very 
sincere desire to see building operations, 
where architects and surveyors are concerned, 
conducted on a more satisfactory principle, 
without, if it be avoidable, the cumbrous 
machinery of guaranteed quantities and arbi¬ 
tration ; and we would gladly see the strictures 
of our readers, if any, directed to the same 
end. Why should we pay for guaranteed 
quantities to meet the remediable evil of 
money having got into John’s pocket instead 
of Joseph’s ; or incur the delay, the bother, 
and the cost of arbitrations, when the public 
has not even the disposition to pay for archi¬ 
tects and surveyors, who might, if it makes 
proper use of them, savo all further worry 
and expense ? 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 

THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Gf.ntlembn, —It is my most pleasing duty 
to welcome you to-night, and utter as it were 
the prelude of what I hope will, as the session 
passes on, prove during its course a rich 
concert of varied, but useful, harmonious, 
and instructive utterances. 

We are at this moment at a most eventful 
point of the history of the modem world* 
The nation which for three centuries past 
has been the leader of public opinion in 
Europe, when seemingly at the acme of its 
greatness, has in three short months col¬ 
lapsed : I know no other word by which to ex¬ 
press the suddenness and completeness of the 
overthrow. Three months ago a quarter of a 
million men in array—the flashing light of 
former victories playing around their bayonets 
—stood marshalled ready for invasion; while 
Europe held its breath in anxious expectation. 
Where are they now? The newly-raised 
mounds on battle-wasted fields, the tainted 
hospital wards, and the dreary walls of a 
foreign prison are now their home; and the 
enemy who were to have been overwhelmed 
by the shock of their onset are spread out in 
fan-like dispersion over two-thirds of the 
realm of France, and starvation is the only 
alternative to save its capital from such a 
rain of hellish missiles as mortal ingenuity 
has never before brought together for the 
destruction of any doomed city. Shall she 
perish? Shall Paris the proud, Paris the 
wanton, Paris the beautiful, where all things 
belonging to modem society, either for good 
or evil, had their highest development—Is j 
utter destruction to overtake her? or will some 
remains of reason and common sense, still 
lingering amid the common madness of people 
and rulers, exhibit itself even at the eleventh 
hour, and, by a tardy confession of guiltiness 
of wanton attack and acknowledgment of the 
futility of resistance, avail to avert the im¬ 
pending destruction? That it may be so, 
all men must instinctively desire and pray. 
Should it not be so, the destruction of the 
finest city of modem Europe, even from the 
midst of most deplorable and irreparable 
losses of every kind, will be of inestimable 
value as practically preaching the lesson— 
much wanted in this generation—that you 
cannot remove, one by one, all the foun¬ 
dations and supports of social order until the 
only one left to preserve its cohesion is 
mere brute force, without the impending ruin 
and destruction of the existence of the nation. 
That the Chartist cry, “ No King, no Lords, 
no Commons, no Church,” is sure, sooner or 
later, if carried out, in the bitter irony of 
events, to be completed with “No People.” 

A topic of peculiar interest to ourselves 
has occupied a good deal of attention lately; 
and the discussion of it has caused a good 
deal of criticism—of a more or less depreci¬ 
atory character—to be directed to our pro¬ 
fession, its claims, its charges, its position, 
and its organization. I allude to the well- 
known case of Mr. Ayrton, Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Works, and Mr. Barry, as architect 
to the Palace of Westminster. It is un¬ 
necessary to occupy your time with any com¬ 
ment on the manner in which this controversy 
lias been conducted. It is worth while, how¬ 
ever, to advert to some of the points involved 
in the case, to remove misapprehensions in 
the public mind, which have prevailed even 
in quarters where the habit of judicial caution 
would, one would have supposed, have caused 


at least a suspension and hesitation in pro¬ 
nouncing against the custom of an honorable 
and not unlearned profession which has pre¬ 
vailed throughout the whole extent of Great 
Britain and America, and had so prevailed 
within the memory of man. A custom of 
such men, and so prevalent, is not to be con¬ 
demned and dismissed as absurd without 
weighing all the circumstances. The case of 
the architect has to my mind never been fully 
or properly stated. Very important elements 
of it have been left merely implied by one 
side, and have not been appreciated by the 
other. I take it that our case, our whole case, 
stated broadly but simply is this—“ After 
affording the client the full use of the plans, 
we claim the ownership of them, that they 
are ours, and that we have a right to them, 
that this right is founded in fairness and 
common sense, and has been maintained 
semper et ubique et ab omnibus .” This is at once 
a tradition and dogma of the profession; and 
the only modification of this right is the right 
of the employer to the use of the plans as 
far as required for the execution of the works 
designed, or for explaining details of con¬ 
struction after execution. However circum¬ 
stances may vary or modify its application, 
this is the right which we architects claim, 
which we all claim, which our fathers in 
the profession claimed before us—we claim 
no more than they did, and no less ; even as 
they charged at the rate of 6 per cent, for 
the invention and use of their designs, we 
charge the same for the same; even as they 
gave only the use of the plans showing and 
explaining the invention, so we give only the 
use in the same way and to the same extent. 
What is there unfair or monstrous in this ? 
In what way are the public defrauded? We 
have the same grounds for claiming the 
proprietorship in our plans as we have for 
charging 5 per cent. Will any judge say to 
a jury that an architect is not entitled to 
charge 5 per cent, for his services ? Will he 
not rather say, and be bound to say, “ It has 
been proved that 5 per cent, is the usual and 
customary charge for the services of an archi¬ 
tect, and if those services have been per¬ 
formed, you must measure the compensation 
to be paid for them by that scale.” Now here we 
have a sort of equation: substitute proprietor¬ 
ship of plans for the 5 per cent, charge, and 
the judge’s charge would run—“ It has been 
proved that the proprietorship of the plans, 
according to the use and custom of the pro¬ 
fession, remains with the architect, and you 
must find accordingly.” The cases are per¬ 
fectly parallel. It is not a question of feeling 
or fancy, or even reason ; it is a simple case 
of barter and exchange, and therefore to be 
ruled by custom and usage. Only it happens 
that everyone knows that an architect’s usual 
charge is 5 per cent., few have the opportuni¬ 
ties of knowing exactly the limits and boun¬ 
daries of what is contained and included in 
what the architect is bound by custom to give 
for the 5 per cent. 

It is stated that a case has been submitted 
to the Attorney-General of England on behalf 
of the Crown, and that his opinion is adverse 
to the claim of the architects. This is of very 
little importance ; counsel advise on the case 
put before them, and on that case only. 
Now, in every dispute there are at least two 
sides; and, before it can come on for trial, 
at least two counsel, more or less learned in 
the law, must advise each that the client who 
consults him has a good case, and yet one of 
them must have a bad one. It would spoil a 
good many actions if only both cases could 


be submitted to one counsel; many a busy 
barrister, in such a state of things, would be 
reduced to the state of Neal Malone, the pug¬ 
nacious little tailor, “ blue-moulded for want 
of a fight.” There can be no doubt that the 
opinion of the English Attorney-General is 
deserving of every respect, but until we see 
the case on which it was formed and ex¬ 
pressed, we shall be premature in assigning 
any weight to it; and the previous history 
of this transaction, into which so much pas¬ 
sion and prejudice have been intruded, leads 
one to view any case that would probably be 
submitted to counsel as subject to great sus¬ 
picion of one-sidedness and unfairness — a 
case rather inviting concurrence in a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, than fairly describing doubts 
and asking for a solution of them. 

Incidental to this question there has been 
a good deal of reference, in anything but 
complimentary terms to our profession and 
those bodies—such as our Institute—in which 
we are associated. They have been called 
trades-unions, and have been described as 
organizations for the purpose of overcharging 
the public. The unfairness of these charges 
and insinuations must be pardoned for the 
temptingness of them. In the heat of debate 
the opportunity of delivering a knock-down 
blow affords an irresistible temptation; no 
man can pause and reflect on its unfairness. 
There are, however, differences between our 
trades-unions and those of Sheffield among 
the grinders, and those among our collabora- 
teurs the brick-makers of Manchester. We 
do not raise our rates of wages when trade is 
brisk, nor do we blow up, assault, or attack in 
any way, physically or morally, members of 
our profession who choose to work cheap. 
It is true we neither admire nor imitate such 
irregularities of practice, but we do tolerate 
them. Our trades-union peculiarities are 
therefore, so far as regards the rate of com¬ 
pensation for services, merely declaratory, 
and, as such, are as useful to the public as to 
ourselves—both they and we have a common 
standard, easy of application, to appeal to, 
and by which we are bound. One moment’s 
reflection will show anyone that the public— 
the employers—are even more benefited by 
having a distinct, clearly-defined scale to 
appeal to, and by which to measure the value 
of services rendered, than we are. I will give 
you an instance. Not long ago a civil engi¬ 
neer made what were called, by a stretch of 
courtesy, plans of a building, for which he 
charged and was paid £70. These were very 
rude and imperfect sketches, without specifi¬ 
cation, or such drawings of details as would 
have been necessary to enable an estimate of 
the cost to be made by measurement in the 
ordinary way. The building would have cost, if 
executed, about £600 at the outside. Now, 
according to the rules of this our organization 
for overcharging the public, had one of us fur^ 
nished these plans (had you seen them you 
would recognize the wide stretch of imagina¬ 
tion necessary to realize even in fancy the 
possibility of such a thing)—but had they been 
supplied by a member of this trades-union, 
he would, according to its rules, have been 
entitled, when he had completed his work by 
supplying the additional drawings that were 
necessary and the specification, to a sum of 
£16! So much for our organization for 
overcharging the public. I presume, how¬ 
ever, that even our detractors will acknowledge 
that it is for the interest of the public that 
architects should be as accomplished as pos¬ 
sible in all the arts and knowledge required 
in the practice of their aft, and that it is not 
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undesirable, in the same interest, that they 
should meet, and by the interchange of ideas 
and experience, mutually improve each other, 
and by establishing a healthy tone of public 
opinion among the members of the profes¬ 
sion, keep up a standard of respectability 
among its professors and practitioners which 
can be maintained by no other means. We 
are not singular in having such an organi¬ 
zation,—every calling or occupation among 
us has its union of some sort or other; and, 
being founded on reason, usage, and custom, 
we shall take the liberty of maintaining it, in 
spite of ugly names and angry vituperation. 

There is one branch of our professional 
practice which is in a most unsatisfactory 
state,—I allude to the measuring and survey¬ 
ing branch—which concerns itself about the 
preparing of bills of quantities from the 
plans and specifications, the measuring and 
valuing work executed, or the computing the 
value of works not executed. This is a very 
important matter, and one which is greatly 
in need of being regulated as to the scale of 
charges—according to the guiding principle 
of our organization as a trades union—for 
the protection of employers, and to a less, 
but still considerable extent, for the protection 
of contractors. It is very desirable, and I 
earnestly invite the attention of the Institute 
to it, that a scale of charges should be framed 
and published under the authority of the 
Institute, such as it is, by which a remune¬ 
ration would be fixed that should be fairly 
proportional to the labour and time expended. 
I would advocate, not one uniform percentage 
rate, but a rate varying with the quantity 
and quality of the builder’s work done or to 
be done; so that each employer should be 
oalled on to pay in proportion to the value of 
the services rendered to him. At present 
there is, I know, a rough approximation to 
such a system of charging, but it is deficient 
in every respect, and in fact there is no rule, 
—or, as I would prefer always to put it, there 
want8 an authoritative declaration of the 
usage and custom of the profession. There 
are other defects in the present system—or 
rather want of it. The independent building 
surveyor is subject to very great temptations. 
In common with all the rest of the world, he 
is liable to err—he perhaps more than usually 
so, from the business being one of immense 
detail, and not admitting of any such me¬ 
chanical means of insuring accuracy as the 
system of double entry in book-keeping,— 
for instance, probably no two surveyors, 
measuring from the same plans and specifi¬ 
cation and using the same scale of prices, 
would bring out the same result. In this 
liability to innocent and hardly-avoidable 
error, there is an irresistible temptation to 
protect the contractor—who only has the 
means of discovering omissions or short¬ 
comings—by taking out all the quantities 
full, as it is technically called, which, being 
interpreted, means making the employer pay 
a little more on all items to guard against 
the chance of his paying less on some than 
he ought. Another temptation not without 
weight occurs in cases of competition; and 
it is my experience of such cases that the 
measurer, although paid in the long run by 
the employer (the public), is generally ap¬ 
pointed by and in the first instance paid by 
the builder; and that his continuing to be 
employed depends largely on his skill and 
ability in swelling the builder’s bill. In 
theory he is a sort of arbitrator: in practice 
he generally is attorney for plaintiff; and, 
while I would never dream of charging them 


with purposely increasing quantities or prices 
with reference to what the amount of their 
percentage at foot of the account will come 
to, I do maintain that there is an unwhole¬ 
some influence exercised by their position at 
present, which is such that they wiU lose their 
clients if they fail to make out big bills. Now 
the remedy for this state of things appears to 
me, and I throw out the suggestion with great 
humility. (I am peculiarly circumstanced, but 
perhaps that peculiarity may be of some ad¬ 
vantage in considering matters such as these.) 
The remedy I would suggest is that the archi¬ 
tect should resume the functions which have 
by degrees, during the last generation, been 
gradually devolved on a separate class of prac¬ 
titioners—a distinct branch arisen within the 
profession. I would recommend that we should 
become again architects and surveyors ; that 
we should ourselves, either personally or by 
deputy, in our own office, or by employing 
some other person, but in every form of the 
case that we should ourselves be the respon¬ 
sible surveyor or measurer. This is very 
much the custom in England, and is, I 
believe, all but universal in Scotland. In 
England, however, I believe there exists a 
vicious custom of collecting the charges for 
these services from the builder, who in turn 
charges the employer. This is a vicious 
custom which I hope wiU never be established 
here, and it is wholly unnecessary. Let the 
charge made for the work be a fair and 
reasonable one, in accordance with a scale 
published by the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, as the fair, usual, and 
customary charge for such services rendered, 
and there should be no necessity for disguise 
about it. Let the charge be made openly 
and above board to the employer himself, 
and therefore to his knowledge : not as the 
English practice seems to be, surreptitiously, 
anonymously, in disguise as it were, as if 
there were something to be ashamed of. 
Such a course is largely for the interest of the 
employer, and not antagonistic to the proper 
interests of the builder ; and in this respect 
also, should the suggestion which I have ven¬ 
tured to throw out be acted upon, our trades- 
union will prove itself to be endowed with 
the highest of the Christian graces — the 
charity which does good to its natural enemy 
—the public. 

The most prolific source of suits at law 
about buildings is the question of quantity 
and value ; whether work is done or not, is a 
matter of fact and capable of ocular demon¬ 
stration; whether it is done well or ill, is 
comparatively rare as a subject of dispute; 
but quantity and value are the commonest 
grounds of dispute, and if -the ingenuity of 
the most perverse of human beings were 
puzzled out to devise the worst sort of tri¬ 
bunal before which to bring such a dispute, 
none could be devised worse than a British 
judge and jury. With a judge alone there 
exists the disqualification arising from tech¬ 
nical ignorance, but which is often to a great 
extent overcome and neutralized by intelli¬ 
gence and good ordinary common sense; but 
multiply the judge’s worst difficulties and dis¬ 
qualifications by twelve, and you have a state 
of things so monstrous that nothing but the 
vicious conservatism of mere lawyers has 
maintained it to the present day. Our 
common law and trial by jury are themselves 
on their trial; thinking men are recognising 
both to be relics of barbarous ages, suitable 
for a state of society and relations which ex¬ 
isted 800 years ago, but which no longer do 
exist; and we may hope that ere long courts 


will be established on the principle of de¬ 
ciding cases according to the equity involved 
in them, and no longer in accordance with 
arbitrary rules and precedents which have 
long out-lived the theories on which they 
were originally based; and it is further to be 
hoped that arrangements may be made for 
constituting courts so as that the bench shall 
not be occupied by a judge sitting alone and 
unassisted, to whom the technical description 
of the material facts of the case, expressed 
of necessity in technical terms, is conveyed» 
or attempted to be conveyed, in a language 
as unintelligible as Chinese. 

If I am not occupying your time too long, 
I should wish to say a few words about build¬ 
ing contracts and competitions, and our in¬ 
tercourse as architects with builders. I am 
only saying what is within the knowledge of 
you all, that building contracts have become 
a very different sort of thing from what they 
used to be. They are changed both in form 
and complexion, and, generally speaking, for 
the worse. I can remember the time when 
the ancient style of building was not yet 
quite exploded, when for every work, at any 
rate of any importance, each trade formed a 
separate contract, frequently taken by diffe¬ 
rent men ; the person who did the bricklayer 
and mason’s work was a different person from 
the contractor for the carpentry and joiner’s 
work, who on his part never meddled with 
plumbing, plastering, painting, &c. In this 
distribution of the parts of the work among 
several contractors there certainly arose 
jealousies and bickering and recriminations 
frequently if things did not go quite smoothly ; 
each trade was anxious to thrust the blame 
of delay or failure on to his neighbour’s 
shoulders,and progress was necessarily slower, 
but there was a compensation in the system 
for even more serious inconveniences, for 
each contractor was master, in the strict 
technical craftsman sense of the word, of his 
own trade—he had a personal and thorough 
knowledge of it in all its branches, he had 
learned it in its first rudiments as an appren¬ 
tice, and had worked his way to mastership 
in it; this familiarity begot a feeling of pride 
in good workmanship, and there was also a 
sort of rivalry arising from other craftsmen 
having to follow him in the building to go 
over and finish his work. Now in our present 
system a man may become a builder who 
knows nothing whatever of the craft of 
building, and if he be prudent and careful in 
the selection of the person he employs, he may 
rise to eminence and opulence by it. It iR 
a fact that few of our builders have really 
learned their business as a whole. They 
generally know one trade—that to which they 
were originally apprenticed—well, but of all 
the others have only acquired a very super¬ 
ficial knowledge. Now to such men the vain e 
of work is estimated by what price can be got 
for it, not by the old scale of prices, based on 
the cost of materials, and workmanship, and a 
fair profit added thereto. In such hands 
workmanship must surely deteriorate. They 
have not in themselves the same standard of 
good work as their predecessors had; they 
are not as good judges of it—they cannot so 
thoroughly appreciate it, and consequently 
their chief standard is what will pass the 
! architect’s appproval, as to quality, and what 
can I get it done for ? as to price—both which 
considerations tend inevitably to lower the 
quality of the work, and to raise a trial of 
skill between architect and contractor—rthe 
one trying in vain to get for his employer 
what the contract sets forth in such constant 
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iteration—“ Thoroughly skilled labour and | 
materials the best of their several kinds,” and 
compelled in many cases to put up with, and 
give his certificate for, work which he knows 
well (and the builder knows too is not of the 
quality that he bargained to get, but which 
is not so glaringly bad as to enable him to 
prove to the satisfaction of a judge and 
twelve jurymen that it is not what was con¬ 
tracted for. The builder’s interest is only to 
make money by a job, and pass on to another; 
and the system of competitive tenders has 
tended to induce a sharpness of practice be¬ 
tween architect and contractor, which has 
gone a long way to overturn that feeling of 
mutual confidence founded on mutual respect 
which characterized the relation between 
them in former times, until a modern set of 
plans and specification is become a mere trial 
of skill and ingenuity between the parties. 1 
wish I could even hope that such a state of 
things could be undone again. I wish we 
could look forward to a time when the archi¬ 
tect would select his contractor from his 
known worth and'intelligence, and pay him a 
fair price for good work actually done. But 
this is impossible. There is an amount of 
convenience to the employers in being able to 
look forward to the completion of their work 
at a certain fixed sum, that the system of 
contracts for a lump sum will always prevail 
—we shall never be able to get rid of it. We 
must therefore make the most of it by care 
in the preparation of our plans and specifi¬ 
cations, by looking to the character of our 
builders, and by setting our faces against the 
acceptance of unduly low tenders. No man 
can be expected to do work at a loss, if he 
can avoid it; and if we are pressed with the 
usual argument that the tender should be 
accepted, and could be safely accepted if good 
security be given, it is our duty and our in¬ 
terest to press on the employer the consider¬ 
ation that he will inevitably lose more than 
the saving of cost in the lessened value of the 
work, and that a contract, if drawn up with 
all the ingenuity of man, is only of use with 
an honest contractor. A man who has nothing 
to lose will laugh at clauses engrossed on 
parchment: he is safe in his very impecuni- 
osity. The character of the contracting 
parties, and the absence of any unfair ad¬ 
vantage on either side, are the best and most 
satisfactory contracts. 

I desire to conclude, as I commenced, by 
an expression of welcome to you at this the 
first meeting of a new session. Our year of 
intercourse here opens amid the cold and 
storms of the closing year, and continues 
until it has passed into the warmth and 
brightness of midsummer. May that bright¬ 
ness and happiness prove a type of our progress 
during this and every succeeding session. 


TIMBER-BUILT HOUSES. 

In a recefit number of the Irish Builder we 
'~T have: given some account of the timber-built 
. houses which formerly existed in Dublin; 

. . witlr'fbis number we are enabled to give an 
' iUustration of one taken down about 1812 at 
the corner of Castle-street and Werburgh- 
street, which gives a fair idea of their general 
features, although its construction appears 
to be of a much plainer character than usual, 
no carved ornamentation appearing in its 
^ details. Many.of these houses were richly 
ornamented with numerous devices rudely, 
yet elaborately, carved, more particularly the 
family arms of the founder, and generally 
with an inscription commemorating the date 


of their erection, as mentioned in our last 
paper. Verily, this was the age for carpen¬ 
ters—in the slow process of sash making (of 
these days), divided as they were into nume¬ 
rous small squares with massive moulded and 
stopped bars, there was an amount of work¬ 
manship in connection with their projecting 
bay windows which would now puzzle a 
modern contractor. It wiU be seen by refer¬ 
ence to our illustration that a large portion 
of both fronts was occupied by these projec¬ 
tions, that on the return in Werburgh-street 
is considerably greater than in Castle-street, 
and both supported upon massive shaped 
corbels. An aged friend of ours, who dis¬ 
tinctly remembers several of these houses, 
informs us he had often heard the occupants 
could shake hands (in many instances) across 
the street with their neighbours. 

It is generally believed that to colonists 
from Bristol we owe the first introduction of 
timber-built houses, and that they were after¬ 
wards greatly improved upon and finished in 
a more picturesque style by other colonists 
from Chester. The name St. Wereburge- 
street, as it was originaUy called, was given 
by them in commemoration of their tutelar 
saint, and after the church they founded here. 
The Cathedral Church of Chester is said to 
occupy the site of a temple of ApoHo, erected 
during the Roman rule of Julius Agricola, 
which was afterwards converted into an abbey, 
dedicated to St. Wereburge as its patroness, 
soon after the Norman conquest, and even¬ 
tually bocame the foundation upon which the 
Cathedral Church of Chester now stands, 
which is still known as Werburghs Church; 
and it is curious to remark how one of the 
latest subsisting examples of this style of 
building survived upon the site nearest to 
that consecrated by its originators. We do 
not intend here to enter upon a disquisition 
of the origin of these timber-built houses, 
but it is certainly strange that a city deriving 
its name from the camp of the Roman Legion 
—colonized by them—its antiquities, and its 
original architecture, all growing from the 
same source, should be the means (where stone 
existed in the greatest abundance, and where 
the manufacture of bricks could not be un¬ 
known) of introducing and extending a quaint 
style of building, the direct counterpart of 
their Roman conquerors, and to whom they 
owed their civilization. But this may in a 
measure be accounted for by the Saxon and 
subsequent Danish invasions. Chester still 
presents very numerous examples of this de¬ 
scription of building; one in particular, called 
God’s Providence House, from the fact of its 
being the only dwelling altogether exempted 
from the ravages of the plague in its memor¬ 
able visitation of that city. Many of them 
date back to the early part of 1500, and from 
a recent inspection of some of these antique 
specimens we are inclined to think, unless 
removed to make way for modern improve¬ 
ments, they will stiH outlast many generations 
to come. The latest existing example of this 
Btyle we had in Ireland was the house taken 
down in 1824 at the corner of Laurence-street 
and Shop-street, Drogheda ; its construction 
was of a more picturesque style than those of 
the drawings we have seen of Dublin houses; 
there was a good deal of elaborate carving 
upon it, and an inscription, which we give 
below; we also give an illustration of part of 
the wainscot work which filled the inter¬ 
spaces between and above the openings in a 
great portion of the front. We are indebted 
to a publication which we regret to say has 
long since ceased to exist, and a copy of 


which is now scarcely to be had for love or 
money— The Dublin Penny Journal —for the 
following particulars relative to this house, 
which we give in externa ;— 

“ This building was erected a.d. 1570, by Nicholas 
Bathe, a member of a family which appears to have 
had considerable possessions in the County of Meath, 
Athcarne Castle, a few miles beyond Duleek, being 
erected by William Bathe, in the year 1590; and it 
appears by the inscriptions that the carpentry of both 
buildings was executed by the same person, viz. — 
Hiv Mor, or Hugh Moore. It occupied the angle 
formed by the junction of Laurence-street and Shop- 
street, the principal front being in the latter, and was 
composed chiefly of oak, said to have been obtained 
from Mellifont Park. It consisted of three storeys, 
the npper projecting beyond that immediately beneath; 
the upper or attic storey was composed of strong square 
oak framing with spandril pieces, each piece forming a 
quadrant or segment of a circle, the interstices filled 
with plaster; the principal or, as we would now say, 
the drawing-room storey was of a more finished cha¬ 
racter, consisting of panelling or wainscot, each panel 
being about a foot square, and fancifully carved in 
qnatrefoils and foliage executed in good style; the 
rails and styles were also ornamented with projecting 
pins or trenails. It is difficult to say how the lower 
storey was arranged, it having undergone many altera¬ 
tions ; it was, however, extremely low, and latterlv 
divided into several small shops. In the angle on 
the drawing-room floor was a handsome semicircular 
bay window consisting of four divisions, a panel in 
the pedestal of which contained the arms of Bathe, 
vis., a cross between four lions rampant, with the ini¬ 
tials N. B. This panel was preserved by Peter Van 
Homrefgh, Esq., the late recorder. There was another 
projecting window in Shop-street, but it did not ap¬ 
pear to be of such antiquity as the rest of the build¬ 
ing. On the bressummer in Laurence-street was tin* 
following inscription, in the antique raised letters 
used in the time of Queen Elizabeth, each about 6 in. 
long, and each word divided by a star:— 

‘ MADE * BI * NICHOLAS * BATHE * IN * THE « IKARK 
OP • OVE * LORD * COD * 1570 * BI * HIV * MOK 
CARPENTER.’* 

We have said in the commencement of this 
paper that these were the days for carpenters. 
The services of architects, if such existed, 
appear to have been ignored ; however, from 
the details of panelling which we give, there 
appears to have been more taste evinced than 
we usually meet now without professional 
assistance. 

The late Daniel O’Connell once said at a 
repeal meeting convened by the trades, that 
“ when we get a repeal of the Union the car¬ 
penters will be up to their necks in shavings.* 
We are inclined to think if he had added, 
provided we could return to the quaint build¬ 
ing fashions of our ancestors, he would have 
been nearer the mark, as at this period car¬ 
pentry and joinery appears to have afforded, 
in comparison to the population, an amount 
of employment we know nothing of; while 
the master or employer must have been a 
person of considerable importance, as as¬ 
suming the duties of both architect and 
builder; and, considering the amount of 
handicraft required in the construction of an 
ordinary dwelling house, we are only sur¬ 
prised he could find leisure to devote himself 
to both duties. Hugh Moore certainly de¬ 
veloped something akin to architectural taste 
in the outline of Mr. Bathe’s house, and, as 
constructive building, its principles must 
have been of high order to endure for a 
period of 254 years; and it is qoite possible, 
but for the alterations often required in con¬ 
verting the ground Btorey into shops, and 
remodelling them to suit the tastes of their 
respective occupants, it would have remained 
in good state of preservation till the present 
day. 


The parish of St. George (London) has recently 
acquired a steam roller of seventeen tons weight, to 
be used in crushing and hardening road metaL It 
was at work on Tuesday in Hanover-street, and the 
ease and rapidity with which it rendered the road 
smooth and ready for use gratified all lovers of the horse. 
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OPENING MEETING OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The opening meeting of the session 1870-71 
was held on Thursday evening, the 24th alt. 

Mr. James H. Owen, M.A., president, de¬ 
livered the inaugural address, which will be 
found on another page. 

The honorary secretary read a letter from 
the American Institute of Architects, convey¬ 
ing resolutions from that body approving of 
the action taken by Mr. E. M. Barry in the 
recent law case ; and announced that he had 
also received a communication from Dr. Colles, 
requesting the co-operation of the Institute 
in raising funds, &c., for the restoration of the 
round tower and church of Glendalough. 

The honorary secretary then read the 

REPORT OF COUNCIL. 

“ The outgoing council has to report to the 
Institute of its existence throughout a year 
marked by unusual depression in the progress 
of architecture in this kingdom; of an ab¬ 
sence of much eventful in its history, yet of 
a vitality and unanimity in its councils, and 
even of substantial prosperity and progress, 
which are matters for congratulation. 

The papers read at public meetings, and 
the attendance upon these occasions, have 
been below the average of past years, and the 
council would direct the serious attention of 
members to their shortcomings in this re¬ 
spect ; but at no period have the affairs of 
the Institute been carried on with more regu¬ 
larity. The attendance at council meetings 
has been numerous and systematic, and, with 
what assiduity the members could bestow, 
all current matters affecting the profession 
generally, and cases of individual difficulty 
having a bearing on professional practice, 
have been carefully discussed and action 
taken upon them. 

Among papers contributed by members 
may be noted one by Mr. James H. Owen, 
on “ Damp ”; one by Mr. William Fogerty, 
the first portion of “ Notes of a Tour in 
Northern Italy”; and one of very great in¬ 
terest and ability by Sir William R. Wilde, 
M.R.I.A., read before a numerously-attended 
meeting of the Institute and the general 
public, on “ The Life and Times of Gabriel 
Beranger, and his Labours in the cause of 
Irish Art and Archaeology in the last Cen¬ 
tury.” 

An opening conversazione , at which an ad¬ 
dress was delivered by the president, Mr. J. 
H. Owen, was very numerously attended, and 
the architectural exhibition in connection 
with it was of a higher character and more 
worthily representative of the progress of 
architecture in Ireland, than any which the 
Institute had been previously able to achieve. 

Of public questions affecting the interests 
of the profession, that which is now well 
known as the Ayrton v. Barry difficulty—a 
controversy involving the whole question of 
an architect’s right by usage to property in 
his plans—has occupied prominently the at¬ 
tention of the council, and the co-operation 
of the Institute with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has been hearty and unani¬ 
mous. The opinions in this case promptly 
expressed by the eouncil on behalf of the In¬ 
stitute were subsequently endorsed by those 
of nearly every architectural society in the 
three kingdoms, and by the Institute of 
America. 

The council cannot refrain from an expres¬ 
sion of regret at the present position of this 
controversy, and that the issue as to the legal 
recognition of an immemorial usage of the 
profession should have been so unfortunate 
as to be raised by an individual member of 
the profession opposed to all the weight of a 
powerful Government department, backed by 
opinions from law officers of the crown on an 
necessarily ex-parte statement of a question 
already pre-jndged by the First Commissioner 
of Works. More recently still, a decision of 
her Majesty^ judges in one of the superior 
courts of England, which would tend to create 
a law at variance with professional practice 


hitherto, has been promulgated, and it should 
occupy the deliberations of the council in the 
ensuing session how this vexata quastio may 
be disposed of, and a rule of practice adopted 
at once unequivocal, reasonable, and uphold¬ 
ing the interests of the profession. 

The recent frequency of actions at law in 
cases affecting architects and builders, in the 
Irish courts, has also been a matter of anxious 
consideration. The code of architectural 
jurisprudence which may be established by 
these actions, and which the decisions of her 
Majesty’s judges may create, is a matter the 
grave importance of which cannot be over¬ 
estimated. The question of how co-operation 
with other societies—whether through the 
medium of the Architectural Alliance or 
otherwise—may be brought to bear on this 
subject, is one that should occuy the atten¬ 
tion of the council next session. 

The sad record of losses by death must 
almost inevitably conclude a report. In May 
last died Mr. John Mulvany, a Fellow of this 
Institute, a member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Arts, and at one time one of the 
most extensively employed practitioners in 
Ireland. 

Mr. William Longfield, formerly practising 
as a civil engineer, and distinguished during 
a long connection with the Institute for a 
keen interest in and appreciation of archi¬ 
tecture as a science and fine art, died in July 
last. 

A vice-president of the Institute has more 
recently passed away from a long and active 
life, full of years and honour, a very patriarch 
among architects. Mr. Jacob Owen, for very 
many years architect and principal engineer 
to Her Majesty’s Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, long regarded as the father of the 
profession in this country, was born in North 
Wales in the year 1778; and, in a life of 
marvellous duration and activity, witnessed 
the very birth, youth, and, it may be, culmi¬ 
nating triumph of civil engineering, revolu¬ 
tions in architectural practice unprecedentedly 
rapid, and multiplying of builders’ appliances 
and materials—thus learning the practice of 
his profession in a hard and practical school, 
in anticipation of text-books and precedents 
in the light of which we now walk. Jacob 
Owen brought a practical and vigorous intel¬ 
lect to bear upon the amazing professional 
events of the earlier half of this century; 
and, in his public career in this country, 
commanded respect by his administrative 
ability and unbending honesty of character. 
Until a very recent period indeed the Insti¬ 
tute enjoyed the benefit of his discreet counsel, 
his not unfrequent presence, and his ever- 
warm interest in its affairs and prosperity.” 

Mr. J. R. Carroll, Fellow, moved, and Dr. 
Cameron, Hon. Member, seconded, the adop¬ 
tion of the report. 

The Vice-President of the College of Sur¬ 
geons moved, and Mr. F. V. Clarendon, B.A., 
Fellow, seconded, a resolution that the ad¬ 
dress be printed and circulated at the expense 
of the Institute. 

Sir William R. Wilde moved, and the Rev. 
Dr. Farrelly, Bursar of Maynooth College, 
seconded, the vote of thanks to President. 

Sir W. Wilde also remarked, in supporting 
resolution, that he had enjoyed the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. Jacob Owen for many years, and 
latterly of his son, the worthy chairman; and 
trusted the reading of the address was listened 
to with as much attention as he had given it. 
This was not the first time he had been at 
their meetings, and he hoped it would not be 
the last, for he intended giving them another 
paper during this session. He expressed 
satisfaction at the financial results of his 
movement for the preservation of Roscommon 
Abbey—a sum of .£160 having been already 
subscribed. He had no doubt but that this 
movement would be an incentive for others 
with the object of preserving many of our 
interesting ruins. 


The chairman desired to convey a vote of 
thanks to Mr. John Nolan for the presentation 
to the Institute of the collection of beautiful 
photographs of buildings in the city and sub¬ 
urbs which adorned their rooms. 


DOCUMENTS IN THE TUILERIES, 
PARIS. 

The Commission for the examination and 
publication of the documents found at the 
Tuileries, has entrusted the arrangement of 
the materials of the 4 Vie de C6sar’ to M. 
Soury, an ancient pupil of the Ecole des 
Chartres, and now engaged at the Bibliothdque 
Nationals. This archiviste - paliontologue 
has made a report, in which he says that, 
setting aside the enormous mass of applica¬ 
tions for, and thanks, addresses, &c., concern¬ 
ing the book, there remain documents of 
archaeological interest sufficient to make nine 
or ten volumes; these include dissertations 
and studies by many of the most eminent 
philologists and archaeologists of Germany, 
France, and Italy, amounting to about two 
hundred in number. Amongst the authors 
are MM. Mommsen, A. W. Zumpt, Lange, 
Drumann, Ritschl, Diibner, Henzen, De Rossi, 
Leon Renier, Alfred Maury, and Pietro Rosa, 
and many more known to science. Amongst 
the documents is an analysis of the m6moires 
of Dr. Mommsen on the Romish Tribes, 
and the question between Julius Caesar and 
the Senate, by M. A. Maury. The most im¬ 
portant documents are those of M. L6on 
Renier and M. Alfred Maury, which fill many 
portfolios; a large portion of these consists 
of notes and answers to queries by M. Maury, 
and explanations of epigraphic texts by M. 
Renier. The topographical notes relating to 
some Gaulish oppidum , to the places of em¬ 
barkation and disembarkation of Caesar, to 
battle-fields, siege-works, Roman camps, &c., 
are endless ; they are the work of almost in¬ 
numerable hands, including those of a few 
distinguished men. The dissertations on 
ancient arms—the Fronde , bow, lance, casque, 
cuirasse, buckler, javlin, pilum, Ac., are nume¬ 
rous and valuable, as are the catalogues of 
Roman and Gallic coins. The reporter re¬ 
commends the Commission to deposit the 
documents in the MS. Department of the 
Bibliothdque Nationale.— Atheneeum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[/< is to be distinctly understood that although w ghe place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.] 

PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS UPON 
RAILWAYS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Some of your engineeringsubscribers 
no doubt would be enabled to approximate the 
cost of laying two additional lines of rails 
from Euston-square to Holyhead, and when 
this is done let an account be taken of all the 
expenditure in compensations to passengers, 
damages to the railway, to engines and car¬ 
riages, and the amount of annuities (capital¬ 
ized) payable to relatives of passengers by 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company, and see how far the latter would 
go towards the expense of the former; in 
addition to this, the probable cost of a few 
more Abergele, Trent Valley, and Harrow 
accidents should be added. Now all these 
were evidently avoidable ; they can be easily 
traced to negligence on the part of those 
either in charge of the points or of the goods 
trains, or misfitting or breakage occurring in 
their couplings. If a railway company of 
enormous traffic, like the London and North 
Western, is so culpably negligent both to its 
own interests and to the public safety, the 
sooner they should 1m compelled to adopt se 
simple a remedy the better; because, if goods 
trains travel upon separate lines laid exclu¬ 
sively for their use, and upon which no pas¬ 
senger trains should be permitted to run, 
these heartrending accidents would be im¬ 
possible, and many valuable lives spared to 
their sorrowing families. W. H. 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS.* 

The generalizing tendencies of the present 
day, the result mainly of the broader analysis 
of modern science, concur to draw together 
and assimilate, in many points, pursuits and 
professions formerly separated by an easily 
recognized line of demarcation. As we draw 
nearer, in our researches, to first principles 
in science and art, we come almost insensibly 
to find things which we had been accustomed 
to regard as essentially diverse in their nature, 
resting, in fact, very much upon a common 
basis; we discover that knowledge and infor¬ 
mation which bear specially upon one parti¬ 
cular occupation, come in usefully, or even 
indispensably, in the practice of other pursuits 
more or less analogous. The primary effect 
of each discovery is, as we have hinted, to 
unsettle and confuse the nominal boundaries 
of professions, a process which is still more 
accelerated by the rapidity of modern life 
and the comparatively short time, nowadays, 
allowed for the accomplishment of an under¬ 
taking. “ That is best, which lieth nearest ” 
is the principle adopted by the practical man, 
as well as the artist. The client goes to 
whomever he thinks will supply him most 
readily and quickly with what he wants. But 
the secondary effect of this state of things 
must necessarily be, in the end, to narrow 
the circle of individual practice in any art or 
profession, and to promote the principle of 
the division of labour. 

The distinction between architects and en¬ 
gineers, was formerly sufficiently recognized 
by every one, and might in broad terms be 
expressed thus: that the engineer was con¬ 
cerned in providing for transit from one place 
to another; the architect in erecting buildings 
at the various termini of locomotion. The 
older engineers achieved their fame by their 
canals, their bridges, their roads over impos* 
sible places; the architects by their churches, 
townhalls, and public and private buildings 
generally. But the advent of that great de¬ 
mocratising agent, steam, for a time very 
much modified all this. In the first place, 
the discovery of so new and valuable an agent 
in locomotion naturally drew everybody’s at¬ 
tention, much more than formerly, to con¬ 
struction as regarded in connection with lo¬ 
comotion rather than to the class of buildings 
needed for habitation or display. Railways 
became an end rather than a means, so that in 
some cases the natural order of things was re¬ 
versed, and instead of railways being a means 
of communication between two towns or cities, 
the necessity for communication between 
places of small importance was made the pre¬ 
text for the construction of railways, pro¬ 
jected and surveyed, if not completed. In 
such a state of affairs the engineering profes¬ 
sion of course made a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together, alike upon the purse, 
and the confidence of the public. Then there 
were in connection with railways, such things 
as terminal and roadside stations to be built, 
things bearing the semblance of being strictly 
architectural works, but which, nevertheless, 
fell largely into the hands of engineers, as 
many wonderful structures up and down the 
country can and do abundantly testify. 

We all know every design must have a 
structural basis, and, therefore, knowledge of 
construction is necessary to the architect, 
whatever may be the work he is engaged upon. 
It is only when the constructive necessities 
of a building or a structure of any kind com¬ 
pletely override in importance its artistic 
necessities, or when the constructive problem 
is so difficult as to be itself an object of special 
study, and of the application of abstruse 
scientific and mechanical principles directed 
by a judgment resulting from long practical 
experience, that the aid of an engineer is 
really necessary. Architectural design, in a 
high form, rests upon very subtle and refined 
principles, not apprehefified without consider¬ 
able study, even by those who have a special 
talent in that direction; and the very quality 
of mind which predisposes a man for this 
class of study is frequently accompanied by 
an antipathy or even an absolute inability for 

• From the American Builder* 


mathematical and mechanical acquirements. 
On the other hand it cannot be doubted, not 
only that the highest engineering talent is 
very often found totally unaccompanied by 
what we may term aesthetic perception, but 
that, as before remarked, the very course of 
an engineer’s education tends to draw his 
mind solely to the consideration of the me¬ 
chanical properties of material, without any 
reference to their capability for beauty of 
form or finish. Where the constructive and 
artistic problems are equally balanced and 
are each important in themselves, a fully 
satisfactory result can scarcely be obtained 
but by co-operation. 

The difficulty is to obtain this co-operation; 
mathematical and mechanical knowledge are 
things that can be defined, and if 8n architect 
be deficient in these, his deficiency can easily 
be shown, but if a man is insensible to the 
difference between beauty and ugliness, be¬ 
tween an artistic and expressive and an in¬ 
artistic and meaningless structure, what can 
we say? He is insensible, and there is an 
end. You cannot demonstrate to him logi¬ 
cally, that he has erected a monstrosity ; for 
all that he can see, it looks well and he does 
not know what more you can wish for. The 
absurdity is that with all this ignorance of 
what constitutes the aesthetic in building, 
the engineer who has not been educated in 
this direction still seems to possess a lurking 
idea that something called architecture is 
needed to give the finishing touch to his 
work. He supplies this deficiency by the 
simple imitation of something else which has 
been done by somebody else at some other 
period, ancient or modern, and which has no 
conceivable relation to the matter in hand, 
and then complacently thinks he has done 
the architect’s work in addition to his own. 

The real remedy for this intrusiveness of 
barbarism upon the sphere of architecture 
lies with the public. And if the directors of 
railway, and insurance, and other like com¬ 
panies, could be induced to insist upon the 
introduction of artistic as well as constructive 
excellence, there is but little doubt that, in 
the class of buildings referred to, not only 
would a much greater degree of beauty be 
secured, but an absolute saving in money, 
would result from the more economical use 
of materials by those, who in designing a 
structure, know just what is needed and in 
what quantities it will be required. 


ENGINEERING CLASS, QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

In the course of his introductory address at 
opening of new session, Professor James 
Thomson, LL.D., stated that—The engi¬ 
neering course, as a whole, has been mainly 
arranged with a view of making it suitable 
for students intending to enter on the pro¬ 
fession of civil engineering. The same pre¬ 
paratory studies and training, however, which 
are desirable for civil engineering are also 
highly useful for many other walks in life. 
For the civil engineer, the scientific studies 
primarily essential comprise mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry; but while 
these are all of high value to him, they are 
also valuable to the mechanical engineer, the 
military engineer, the telegraph engineer, the 
architect, the ship-builder, the flax-spinner, 
the linen-bleacher, and to the sugar-producer 
and manufacturer, and I might readily extend 
the list almost indefinitely. Among the sub¬ 
jects not specially engineering which are 
comprised in the course, there are geology 
and modern languages—subjects which con¬ 
duce to a good liberal education in any path 
of life whatever. All the subjects which I 
have as yet named are studied by the engi¬ 
neering students, in common with the students 
in other departments in the college. 

Next, as regards the courses taught by 
myself, as professor of civil engineering, it 
will be found that even in them there is but 
little labour imposed on the diligent student 
which is not of a kind adapted to extend his 
qualifications, both in knowledge and in skill, 
for many kinds of practical business besides 


civil engineering. These subjects may be 
thus sketched out:— 

1. Geometrical dra^jng, including the 
general principles of the accurate represen¬ 
tation, on fiat surfaces, of the forms and di¬ 
mensions of solid objects, and including the 
art of perspective; together with practical 
drawing, especially in relation to engineering 
and architectural subjects. 

2. Surveying, levelling, and mensuration, 
including various operations of measuring 
over the surface of land ; and mapping, draw¬ 
ing, and calculating within doors, in connexion 
with such measurements. 

3. A variety of lessons adapted to afford 
an introduction to many of the chief subjects 
of study which are liable to be wanted by the 
civil or mechanical engineer, and by the 
architect, and by many other classes of arti¬ 
ficers and practical men. Of these it may 
suffice to mention—hydraulics, strength and 
elasticity of materials, bridges of various 

| kinds, ornamental architecture, and subjects 
more particularly relating to mechanical 
engineering. 

Now, out of the whole special teaching for 
engineering students, I may repeat that there 
is little if anything required to be studied or 
laboured at which may not be attended to 
with advantage by many besides those who 
may eventually select civil engineering as a 
profession. An acquaintance with such sub¬ 
jects as perspective, and as ornamental archi¬ 
tecture, ancient and mediaeval, while impor¬ 
tant to the architect and the engineer, cannot 
fail to be both useful and interesting to any 
whose tastes lead them at all towards the 
cultivation of the fine arts. 

The Greek and Latin languages are not 
included in the course required of engineer¬ 
ing students. This is from no want of ap¬ 
preciation of the value of such studies; but 
it is simply on the old principle that no man 
can attempt to grapple with all branches of 
knowledge, and that some which might be 
very desirable must be omitted for want of 
time. “ Non omnia possumus omnes .”—We 
cannot do all things. Literary studies, how¬ 
ever, are not entirely omitted from the re¬ 
quirements of the university in the case of 
engineering students, as one modern foreign 
language, at least, is made essential. 

It will be perceived, then, that the engi¬ 
neering course has much in common with the 
courses Of students in other departments in 
this college. It differs from the course of 
many of the arts’ students, mainly in the 
omission of Greek and Latin, and in the in¬ 
troduction of courses of professional teaching; 
but only a small part of it can be looked on 
as being specially technical. 

I have been led to make these observations 
in consequence of the present dulness of civil 
engineering business. This depression may 
continue for some time, but it cannot be per¬ 
manent. The business of civil engineering 
has always been subject to fluctuations, having 
had periods of depression alternating with 
periods of great activity. You may take en¬ 
couragement, however, from the consideration 
that assuredly a vast amount of civil engi¬ 
neering work remains to be done in the world 
by the present generation of youthful aspi¬ 
rants to the profession. Still I have wished 
to show that the courses of instruction pro¬ 
vided in the engineering department in the 
Queen’s Colleges are eminently suited as 
preparation for numerous other paths of life 
more or less directly connected with the con¬ 
structive arts ; and I have wished to suggest 
that, in various directions, good positions 
will be likely to be open for those who, w'ith 
diligence and ability, may have prosecuted 
the studies and carried out the practical work 
of a collegiate engineering course. 


MASONS’ STRIKE IN EDINBURGH. 

The strike in the building trade in Edin¬ 
burgh and Leith still continues, and from the 
aspect of affairs at present, as between em¬ 
ployers and men, it seems likely to last for 
some time. There are upwards of 400 men 
out on strike in Edinburgh, and 100 in Leith 
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—the cause being that the master masons 
have reduced the standard rate of pay from 
6$d. to 6d. per hour. Two builders in Edin¬ 
burgh who have pressing contracts on hand 
gave in on Tuesday to the demands of the 
men, and took them back at the old rate of 
6|d. per hour, and it is just possible that a 
compromise may be made by other employers 
who will offer the rate of 6Jd. per hour. It 
is generally understood that had the reduction 
originally proposed been only Id. per hour, 
the Masons’ Association would not have made 
any strenuous opposition to it, as trade is at 
present dull, and broken weather has set in. 
Even yet we believe the men are willing to 
submit their case to arbitration. The opera¬ 
tives’ society is, however, reported to be very 
strong just now—the number on the roil 
throughout Scotland being 8,000—of which 
number there are nearly 1,500 in Edinburgh. 
The members subscribe 3d. per week, and it 
is said that the funds in hand amount to 
£6,000. With this sum at their back, and 
with the support of the whole society, the 
Edinburgh operatives believe that they will 
compel the masters to accede to their terms. 
Each operative on strike receives 10s. per 
week; and in 1861, when the Edinburgh 
masons struck on the nine hours’ movement, 
they held out* for three months, and gained 
their point, at a cost of between £5,000 and 
£6,000. A number of the masons recently 
employed in Edinburgh have left the city to 
seek employment elsewhere rather than sub¬ 
mit to the reduction proposed by the masters. 
We believe that a meeting of masters and 
men on strike was held on Saturday evening, 
in order to see whether, if possible, a settle¬ 
ment of the dispute could not be effected. 
Nothing, however, came of the interview; 
but arrangements were made to hold another 
conference some time this week, and discuss 
the question at issue.— Scotsman . 


PROVINCIAL ITEMS. 

Coleraine. —If the erection of new build¬ 
ings, immense warehouses, and handsome 
shops be a proof of a community’s prosperity, 
we (Chronicle) have no hesitation in stating 
that the people of Coleraine are in an excep¬ 
tionally prosperous position. In the course 
of the past twelve months more new houses 
of various kinds, and for a variety of purposes, 
have been erected in the town than perhaps 
for a like period during the past ten years. 
An entirely new street of comfortable two- 
storey dwelling-houses, the property of work¬ 
ing men, occupies the north side of the 
Circular-road, which will now be one of the 
leading thoroughfares in that district. New 
villas are being added to those which already 
grace the Milburne-road ; and a block of new 
houses has been erected by another working 
man in Brook-street. It is, however, in 
business premises of large dimension, hand¬ 
some exterior, and admirable arrangement 
that we note the most assuring signs of the 
increasing trade and enterprise of our mer¬ 
chants.Amongst the last relics of 

that state of matters w hich rendered a past 
generation of merchants in the “ Diamond ” 
dependent upon the “ Governors of the New 
Plantation in Ulster” for “frame” houses 
constructed in London, and sent over here 
to be put together and “ filled in ”—relics of 
which there are still two standing—were those 
upon the sites of which have recently been 
erected four of the finest houses in the square. 

Newby. —The Town Commissioners of 
Newry have given notice that they will make 
application to next session of Parliament for 
an Act to confer upon them certain powers 
for the improvement of their town. The Act 
to be sought for is a very comprehensive one, 
and embraces:—the incorporation of the Town 
Commissioners, and the transfer to them of 
certain of the powers at present exercised by 
the Grand Juries of the two counties in which 
the Borough of Newry is situated; the pur¬ 
chase of the existing gas and water works; 
the abolition of the fairs and markets at 
present held in the town, and the establish¬ 
ment of others with proper accommodation; 


to erect a town-hall, as well as dwelling-houses 
for the labouring classes; the providing of 
baths and wash-houses, and slaughter-houses; 
to supply the town with water from new works 
connected with Camlough lake ; the covering 
in of the tidal river which flows through the 
town and the appropriation of the slob lands, 
for the purpose of erecting market-houses 
and the holding of fairs; the purchase of 
ground for a public park in a convenient 
locality. It is not supposed there will be 
opposition to any of the clauses in the Bill, 
with the exception of those relating to the 
water scheme, which are almost certain to be 
contested when the Bill is in committee. 

Drogheda. —The local Conservative pub¬ 
lishes a lengthened report of the proceedings 
of the Drogheda Corporation at a recent 
meeting. Abuse ad libitum is heaped day 
by day during the present wet weather upon 
the worthy civic officers of “dear, dirty 
Dublin,” but it may perhaps console those 
respectable gentlemen to hear that others in 
similar posts of honour (?) come in for what 
in most instances is so richly deserved by 
them. We print an extract from our con¬ 
temporary’s report:— 

Mayor—I have to acquaint you that a very 
serious mistake has been made in the contract 
for sweeping and cleansing the thoroughfares 
within the borough. Several lanes and streets 
have been, it appears, left out of the contract 
altogether I This omission occurs not alone 
in the present contract, but with contracts 
for years past! Whether it is the fault of 
your officers who should have looked to this 
matter- 

Mr. Leech—Too many are spoiling the 
business. 

Mayor—There is Chester’s-lane, and the 
place that runs across Patrick-street, left 
out, amongst others. When I called atten¬ 
tion to the filthy condition of some of these 
places, with a view of having the contractor 
cleanse them, I was told that they were not 
in the contract at all, and never were in the 
contract. The filthy condition of these places 
is notorious. 

Mr. Leech—The whole thing is so well 
done, there is no use in quarrelling about 
these places. 

Mr. Cullen—I thought the contract in¬ 
cludes all thoroughfares within the borough ? 

Mayor—It appears it does not. 

Mr. Knaggs—O, it only shows how the 
Corporation are doing their business !! 

Mr. Gormley—There are twenty lanes that 
I and some others went to inspect some time 
since, where the inhabitants told me that 
Monaghan and his men were never seen in. 

Mayor—Are we to have another order to 
have these places cleansed ? 

Mr. Mathews—I think you have orders 
enough, and expensive ones, too. What I sug¬ 
gest is, that we get a list of those thorough¬ 
fares included in the contract and of those 
that are not, and then give a contract. You 
don’t know what you are doing until you get 
a proper list. 

Mr. Carney mentioned a number of lanes 
and byeways in which the broom of the 
scavenger, under this admirable contract, 
never disturbs the filth. 

Mr. Whitworth called attention to the 
notorious fact that the footways in some lo¬ 
calities within the borough are kept in such 
a state of surpassing filth that people, as a 
matter of choice between two dirty evils, 
prefer to walk in the dirt of the street rather 
than wade through that on the footway. 

Mr. Mathews—You have Mr. Cogan, and 
Mr. Butterlv, and Mr. Carney- 

Mr. Leecn—And Mr. Dodd (laughter). 

Mr. Mathews—I wish to goodness you had 
half a good one that would be worth the whole 
of them ; you will not have a penny of the 
corporate estate by-and-by. 

Belfast. —A parliamentary notice indi¬ 
cates that Belfast, although it has made un¬ 
precedented progress during the last forty 
years, continues to do so still. Vires aequirit 
eundo. It had perpetuity leases as a fulcrum 


for its lever, and it made a good use of them. 
In 1830, Belfast (we quote from the Newry 
1 elegraph) had a population of 50,000; now 
it has more than trebled that number. Its 
winding channel and filthy old docks have 
given place to a straight and deep entrance 
for vessels, and a magnificent harbour. A 
solitary spinning mill has been followed by 
numbers of similar mills. Churches con¬ 
nected with several denominations have risen 
one after another with graceful architecture. 
David Manson, a private schoolmaster in 
Belfast, did good at a former period by the 
publication of a spelling-book and small 
dictionary, hut education had its greater suc¬ 
cessive triumphs in the old Academy, founded 
in 1780, the Academical Institution, opened 
in 1814, and ultimately in the Queen’s College. 
Large and beautiful streets have increased. 
Trade and commerce have expanded, and 
have their corresponding structures. In¬ 
roads have been made upon the country 
around, and palatial residences have arisen in 
all directions. A town expanded into a great 
city brought with it corresponding duties. 
The Belfast Corporation has not been un¬ 
equal to its important position. The notice 
we refer to is connected with attention to 
the sanitary state of the town in several re¬ 
spects. Close and filthy courts are to he 
stopped up, the long-standing nuisance of an 
abominable and poison-dealing river to be 
diverted, sewers to be constructed for the 
main drainage of the borough, and the sewage 
utilised. These are most important works, 
and must, when completed, be highly aon- 
ducive to the health of the inhabitants. 
Hudson’s Entry is one of the narrow places 
proposed to be closed. We imagined this had 
been done long ago. No less than four 
bridges over the stygian Blackstaff are to be 
rebuilt or improved. We do not profess to 
be skilled in engineering, but if the Belfast 
Corporation were to cover it all over with a 
continuous bridge (as is proposed to be done, 
in order to manufacture land, with the Newry 
tidal river) it would be one method of con¬ 
cealing its filth, and confining its noxious 
effluvia. Attention to the main drainage is 
an important matter, and the utilisation of 
the sewage of no less importance. In all 
towns of considerable size, much sewage is 
wasted, which might be a source of wealth to 
them, and a valuable fructifying agent in the 
country. The Bill to be applied for is also 
connected with the further extension of the 
borough, as it will put it in possession of 
lands, which will furnish additional sites for 
building. The Belfast Corporation deserves 
credit for the example it sets to other towns 
by its attention to matters so intimately con¬ 
nected with the health of the inhabitants. 


LAW. 

AN ARCHITECT’S BIGHT TO RETAIN HIS PLANS. 

Ebdy v. M'Gowan .—This case, which raised the 
question of an architect's right to retain plans as 
against his employer, came before the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer, London, again on Wednesday. The trial 
took place before the Lord Chief Baron, at Guildhall, 
when a verdict was returned for the plaintiff—damages 
£106 13s. lid. During the present term Mr. 
Aspinall, Q.C., on the part of the defendant, in pursu¬ 
ance of leave reserved by the learned judge, moved 
for and obtained a rule to reduce the damages by 
£97 12s., the charge for the vicarage, and it now came 
on for argument. Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., and 
Mr. Bruce, showed cause against the rule, and Mr. 
Aspinall and Mr. Edge supported it. At the trial it 
appeared that some dispute arose between the parties 
as to the terms of payment, and that the defendant re- 
fased to pay unless \be plaintiff gave him the plans 
and specifications of the vicarage. This the plaintiff 
refused to do, on the ground that it would be contrary 
to the rules of the profession. The secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Seddon, de¬ 
posed that it was the custom among architects to 
keep the plans, whether 4 tbe works were executed or 
abandoned, and that they always viewed them as 
their own property; and Mr. Fogerty, architect, gave 
corroborative testimony. On the other hand, the de¬ 
fendant called Mr. Smirke, who said that when the 
works were completed, it was the practice of architects 
to retain the plans. Upon being asked what was the 
practice in a case like this, where the building was 
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not constructed, and the architect was paid 2$ or 8 
per cent., he said his had been to offer his client the 
plans, not as a matter of courtesy, but because he 
thought he had a right to them, observing that if it 
were otherwise there would be no quid pro quo. The 
Lord Chief Baron, however, withdrew the question of 
custom from the jury, and left it to this court, who 
were to be allowed to draw inferences from tbe facts 
proved. 

Mr. Seymour said—It must be assumed from the 
verdict that tbe jury had found the custom in his 
favour, and urged its importance on the ground that 
if an architect could not retain bis plans, they might 
be placed in the hands of a rival or incompetent 
person, who might spoil his design, and bring dis¬ 
credit upon his reputation. With respect to the 
argument that the employer got no return for his 
money if the plans were withheld, he replied that he 
had the benefit of the architect's thought, study, and 
skill in preparing them, and that if he choose not 
to carry them out it was his own fault. Again, if 
the plaintiff gave up his plans, another architect 
might be employed to erect tbe building, and he, 
instead of the plaintiff, would get the additional per¬ 
centage, 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—Supposing the architect dies, 
can his executors keep tbe plans, and yet demand 
payment for them ? Mr. Seymour said Mr. Ayrton, 
the First Commissioner of Works, had claimed the 
plans of the Houses of Parliament by Sir Charles 
Barry from his son, but the demand was objected to. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—That case proves nothing, 
because at present we don't know who is in tbe right. 
Mr. Seymour admitted there was no evidence to show 
that executors would be entitled to retain the plans, 
but relied on the universal custom, which he contended 
should prevail unless it was an unreasonable one. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—Let an architect say he 
intends to keeps his plans in any case, and his em¬ 
ployer will know how to act. 

Mr. Seymour—I contend that, taking into account 
the custom, that is wbat my client really did say. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—Any man in his senses, on 
being apprised of that beforehand, would either say be 
would have nothing to do with the architect, or ex¬ 
pect to pay a much smaller sum. 

Mr. Seymour—He would get no architect to act 
for him. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—He would get plenty, and 
if not let him do without one. 

Mr. Seymour—He would get no architect who was 
governed by the rules of his profession. It is the 
interest of the public that a roan should have the 
superintendence of the work he designs, and a con¬ 
trary course would give rise to great practical incon¬ 
venience, and indeed sap at the root of the profession. 

The Lord Chief Baron instanced the case of an 
attorney whoro bill of costs bad been paid, in a suit 
which had come to an end, and observed it would be 
absurd to say that be could insist on retaining the 
briefs and other papers when demanded by his client. 
On the question of inconvenience, he thought the 
argument was in favour of the employer, because, in 
the event of making repairs or alterations, without 
the plans could he know the direction of the flues and 
drains or other matters necessary to be known ? 

After some further discussion upon the case, 

The Lord Chief Baron, in giving judgment, said 
they bad to determine whether it was part of the con¬ 
tract, to be implied from tbe evidence and the nature 
of the case, that in tbe event of the employment being 
stopped by tbe act of the defendant before tbe whole 
performance of the contract, the plaintiff should be 
entitled to retain the plans. The plaintiff had given 
evidence of the custom, and he was entitled to incor¬ 
porate it in his contract. On tbe other hand, Mr. 
Smirke, a gentleman of great experience and ability, 
said he should give up the plans when they were 
asked for; but his evidence on the point was somewhat 
loose, and' unsatisfactory, and the plaintiff and two 
other gentlemen said positively that the custom was, 
even when a building had not being commenced, for 
the architect to keep the. plans. That being so, he 
confessed he was not prepared to pronounce an opi¬ 
nion upon the matter; but that was unecessary. inas¬ 
much as the question was, supposing the custom ex¬ 
isted, whether it was a reasonable custom. He was 
clearly of opinion that it was an unreasonable custom, 
and could not be imported into a contract except by 
express stipulation. No such right existed, and it 
was contrary to good sense and justice. Ifan architect 
could retain his plans, which involved, for example, 
an estimate of £10,000, his employer would have to 
pay 3 per cent, on that, or £800, and get nothing in 
return—that was to say,in a casein which thebuilding 
waa never commenced. H^paid that for nothing, or 
for services which were perfectly useless to him. He 
therefore thought the defendant was justified in refus¬ 
ing to pay until the plans and specifications were 
delivered over to him. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell, in concurring, said he did 
sot think the case was an important one as governing 
the future, because people could make their own 


bargains with respect to the possession of plans. An 
architect might say, “ Too retain me on the terms 
that I keep the plans; and though you get no benefit 
from what I have done, still you shall pay me.” But 
I do not think it is very likely that such agree¬ 
ments will be made. He desired to speak with all 
respect of a profession which embraced within it so many 
distinguished men, who were a credit to the country; 
and he believed they woald not pat forth anything 
which they believed to be unreasonable or unjust; 
but in his judgment the usage now set up was im¬ 
possible and perfectly suicidal. It only need be stated 
to show it did not exist It no sooner came into ex¬ 
istence than it cut its own throat by its absurdity. 
The only way to meet a profession which set up an 
usage of this kind was to call a large body of the 
public into tbe witness-box, and ask them what they 
thoughtofit. Where the building had beencompleted 
and the employer had paid the architect his 6 per 
cent, he had derived the principal part of the benefit 
of his work ; and whether the architect ought in that 
case to deliver up his plans was another question. 
He did not wish to conclude that question; but he 
would make this observation with regard to it—that 
if the employer was entitled to the plana when tbe 
employment stopped midway it was rather strong to 
say he was not entitled to them afterwards. All tbe 
convenience of the thing was in favour of giving over 
the plans. It would be a great convenience to an 
employer to know how hia house was built in parts 
which could not be seen from the exterior, such as 
drains and flues, and it was important, therefore, that 
he should have the plans. As to a man's reputation 
being injured by his plans being confided to incom¬ 
petent hands, he thought that was a futile argument, 
observing that tbe probabilities were the other way, 
and that people were not in the habit of making 
bargains on the footing that something unusual or 
abnormal would take place. 

Mr. Baron Pigott agreed that the contract contended 
for waa not only absurd and ridiculous, but actually 
impossible. The rule was then made absolute to reduce 
tbe damages by £60, and by a further sum of £21. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 

In Re the Quay Roads Presentment —In giving judg¬ 
ment in this matter, the Lord Chief Justice observed 
that the court had very carefully considered the ques¬ 
tion—the presentment of £6,460 7s. lOd.—for repair¬ 
ing, paving, and maintaining tbe roads upon tbe 
north, south, and east walls bounding or near the 
River Liffey, which was sought to be upheld under 
32 & 83 Vic., cap. 100, of the Port and Docks Act. 
What were the special provisions of the act? After 
dealing with docks, ballast stores, wharfs, &c., tiiere 
suddenly appeared a section—the 244th—which 
enacted that “ the Municipal Council should from 
time to time cause to be presented and raised upon tbe 
county of the city at large, in the manner prescribed 
by law for the time being, the sums of money suffi¬ 
cient for repairing the roads upon the north, south, 
and east walla bounding or near the River Liffey.” 
That was a taxing section and he must say it 
appeared to him to have been smuggled into an act 
where no person expected to find it, in order to 
accommodate the municipal body, and enable that 
body to effect indirectly what very possibly it was 
afraid that the Legislature would not grant, if asked 
openly. In the course of the arguments an interesting 
question had been raised—“ What ia tbe county of 
the city at large?” which, he confessed, it waa very 
difficult to ascertain, having regard to the changes 
carried out in various successive statutes. To him it 
seemed as if the county of the city of Dublin had 
vanished under the operations of the gentlemen who 
infl cted upon them the 82 & 33 Vic., cap. 100 ; 
but whether that was so or not, did not affect hia 
decision, which he based upon other ground. The 
case against the presentment had been ably and 
clearly argued by Mr. J. O. Byrne, and to him it 
appeared impossible to get over the objections that 
the presentment was irregular in the manner in which 
it had been brought forward, and also illegal in what 
it sought to do. Under the “ Dublin Improvement 
Act, 1849,” a rate of 2s. in tbe pound was imposed 
upon the city for paving, cleansing, and lighting. If 
that rate were not sufficient, it would be quite proper 
for the Corpoation to ask for an additional rate; but 
what was the fact? That a portion of the improve¬ 
ment rate, alleged to be insufficient for its proper 
purposes, was lent to a committee for sewer purposes 
Now, that was a clear violation of duty. He did not 
for a moment impute that there was anything morally 
wrong in such a transaction : but it was a manifest 
departure from the powers imparted by the Act of 
Parliament, which distinctly prescribed that the im¬ 
provement rate should be applied exclusively to pav¬ 
ing, cleansing, and lighting purposes. They (the 
court) could not say that the 244ih section of the 
“ Port and Docks Act” was to be resorted to for rais¬ 
ing money for the very object that the improvement 
rate should have been applied to but was not, and he 


therefore thought that Mr. French, who bad brought 
the matter before the conrt, had acted very properly. 
They were unanimously of opinion that the present¬ 
ment in question should not be fiated. 

Mr. Justice O'Brien remarked that he rested his 
judgemnt mainly on the ground that it was not 
shown that the improvement rate was insufficient for 
its proper purposes. He had no doubt that the Cor¬ 
poration were wholly free from any charge of mis¬ 
appropriation. That body seemed to him to act with 
economy and with due regtrd to the interests of the 
citizens, but it was a very irregular proceeding to 
lend the improvement fund for sewer purposes, which 
he supposed must have been done in ignorance of the 
law. In stating that it was impossible to sanction 
the presentment he observed that Mr. Byrne had 
with great industry argued his view of the case. 

Mr. Justice Fitzgerald deemed it wiser, in concur¬ 
ring with the decision of the court, not to impute any 
motive for introducing a particular clause into the 
Act of Parliament where the information was absent 
that would enable a correct opinion to be formed. 
The court having the 244111 section before it had to 
deal with it just as with any other section. He be¬ 
lieved it was to avoid the expense of borrowing money 
that tbe portions of the improvement fond were lent 
for seven years; but the act was an illegal appropri¬ 
ation, and he founded his judgment on the fact that 
until the primary fund—the Dublin improvement— 
was exhausted, the 244th section of the 32 & 8R 
Via, cap. 100, could not be resorted to. That fund 
clearly was not exhausted, for portions of it had been 
lent. The matter appeared to have never been investi¬ 
gated in tbe Town Council, the proper place fur con¬ 
sidering it. The court, exercising a proper judicial 
discretion, coaid not sanction the presentment. 

Mr. Justice George also concurred in the judgment 
of the court. 


At the Southern Divisional Court on Friday, Mr. 
Henry Bussell, 7, Westmoreland-street; Mr. Joseph 
Wright, 83, Westrooreland-street; and Mr. Thom an 
Austin, Mr. W. Bolton, and others, all of Westmore- 
land-street, appeared on summons for neglecting to 
keep the footway before their premises clean on Sun¬ 
day, tbe 13th ult. The prosecutor, police-constable 
80 B, was absent, and the cases were about to be 
dismissed, when Mr. Austin protested against the 
hardship of being called so frequently upon those 
summonses, and remarked that, during an occupancy 
of twelve years, he had never received any intimation 
that he would be required to keep tbe footway swept 
on Sunday. In London tbe day was a dieg non, ami 
no streets were required to be swept except tbe pans 
before publicans' and viutners’ houses. The majority 
of the establishments in Westmoreland-street were 
entirely unoccupied on Sundays, as the owners resided 
in the country. Mr. Wright spoke in similar terms, 
and added that the day in question was so fine that 
in any case there was no necessity for sweeping tbe 
flags. The fact was, however, the dirty state of the 
pathway was always dne to the filthy condition of 
the roadways. It was the Corporation who ought to 
have been summoned, and not the traders, for so long 
as the streets were allowed to remain as they were 
every house would want to have a sweeper all day 
before the door. Mr. Barton concurred in the opinion 
that the Corporation neglected their doty in not 
keeping the streets in a proper state of cleanliness^ 
and if they were brought up before him he should 
deal with them as with any other person. In the 
absence of witness in tbe present cases he should dis¬ 
miss the summonses, but should state, at the same 
time, that the responsibility of the defendants to keep 
tiie pathway clean before their doors existed on Sun¬ 
days as much as on every day during the week. 

[It is reported that “ a Sub-committee of Committee 
No. 1 of the Dublin Corporation met on Friday at one 
o'clock, p.m., Councillor Byrne in the chair.’ Theie 
were also present—Councillors Callow and Dockrell. 
The sub-committee, appointed on the 6th, on Council¬ 
lor Dockrell's motion, were engaged in considering 
the report of the engineer as to an improved system 
of scavenging!!! The committee passed several re¬ 
solutions, recommending alterations, for the adoption 
of the General Committee, and rose at two o'clock 
p.ro.”] 


NOTES OF WORKS. 


The necessary steps are in progress for tbe 
rebuilding of St. John’s Bridge, Kilkenny, 
from plans by Mr. Peter Burtcbaell, County 
and City Surveyor. The expense to be about 
£4,000, which will be levied off tbe county 
and city. 

The Presbyterian church, Palace-street, 
Drogheda, which had been closed for several 
months whilst undergoing alterations, was re¬ 
opened on Sunday week. Mr. Reilly, William- 
street, Drogheda, was the contractor. 
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WATER SUPPLY OF PAISLEY. 

At the second sessional meeting of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers, London, Mr. C. B. 
Yignoles, F.R.S., in the chair, the paper read 
was “ On the Water Supply of the Town of 
Paisley,” by Mr. Alex. Leslie, Asso. Inst. C.E. 

“ In the year 1835 parliamentary power 
was obtained to bring in water, for the supply 
of Paisley, from the districts of Gleniffer and 
Harelaw, lying to the south of the town, 
having respectively drainage areas of 624 
acres and of 166 acres. The works were exe¬ 
cuted under the direction of the late Mr. R. 
Thom, M. Inst. C.E., who made careful ex¬ 
periments, extending over a period of three 
years, to ascertain the amount of water flow¬ 
ing from the Gleniffer district, by means of 
which the quantity actually available was 
found to be 70,354,769 cubic feet per annum, 
which was equivalent to 81*06 in. out of a 
depth of 46*13 in. of rain, over an area of 
27,189,068 superficial feet. Of this quantity 
Mr. Thom awarded one-foorth as compensa¬ 
tion to bleach fields. 

The works consisted of a reservoir at Hare- 
law, capable of holding 14,248,000 cubic feet 
of water, with a conduit leading from thence 
to Stanely, where there were two reservoirs, 
one to act as a subsiding pond, the other for 
holding clear water, with regulating sluices 
for turning the water into either. The open 
conduit between Harelaw and Stanely was 
the principal feeder for the Stanely reservoirs; 
in its course it intercepted the burns flowing 
from Gleniffer braes, which was almost all 
pasture ground. The store reservoir was 
capable of holding 28,340,000 cubic feet, and 
the clear water basin 7,194,000 cubic feet. 
These works provided a supply of 22| gallons 
per head for a population of 50,000. In 1855 
the works were transferred from the company 
to the Town Council, and the claims were 
settled by arbitration at 6} per cent, on capi¬ 
tal. 

In 1858 new powers were obtained to bring 
in the water of the Rowbank burn, with a 
drainage area of 1,220 acres. These powers 
were however allowed to lapse, and another 
nearly similar Act was obtained in 1866, 
under which the present works had been con¬ 
structed. 

Gauges were erected on four streams, and 
two rain gauges were placed at different 
levels, to test the amount of water flowing off 
the drainage area in proportion to the rain¬ 
fall. The quantity of rain falling on 700 
acres, the depth being 64*89 in., was equal to 
168,614, 990 cubic feet, and on 350 acres, the 
depth of rain being 50*79 in., 64,528,695 cubic 
feet. The average depth of rain over the 
whole area was 59*86 in., or 228,143,685 cubic 
feet, and subtracting the amount measured 
by the weirs, 179,662,325 cubic feet, there re¬ 
mained for loss by evaporation, &c., 48,481,360 
cubic feet, which was equal to 12*72 in. of the 
rainfall, leaving 51*67 in. available for the 
high ground, and 88*70 in. for the low ground. 
There now remained 170 acres with a rainfall 
of 88*07 inches to be added, which yielded 
23,492,997 cubic feet of water per annum, 
raising the total to 208,155,322 cubic feet per 
annum. 

The pipes were constructed to carry 184 
cubic feet per minute, and the compensation 
water was fixed by the Act of 1866 at 92 cubic 
feet per minute. Storage was provided for 
180 days, or for about 77,000,000 cubic feet. 
A conduit 61 miles long conducted the water 
to the Stanely filters, whence it was conveyed 
to Paisley by a 16-inch pipe. A branch pipe 
left the main 8 miles west of Paisley to supply 
the towns of Johnstone and Elderslie, and a 
set of filters and a tank were constructed at 
Craigenfeoch for filtering the water supplied 
to those places. Another set of filters and a 
tank were placed on the high ground to the 
south of the original reservoirs of Stanely, 
with a branch pipe leading down to them, to 
make up any deficiency that might occur in 
the old works. 

The store reservoir erected to impound 
77,000,000 cubic feet of water required three 
embankments, of which the largest was 60 ft. 


deep and 500 ft. in length along the top, with 
slopes of 3 to 1 on the inside, and of 2} to 1 
on the outside. The puddle wall was 8 ft. 
broad at the top, and increased with a batter 
of 1 in 8 on each side down to the surface of 
the ground, from which point it diminished 
to one-half that width, the greatest depth 
being 62 ft. The other two embankments 
were respectively 230 ft. long and 14 ft. deep, 
and 815 ft. long and 18 ft. deep. The first 
operation consisted in the formation of a 
bye-wash channel, to carry the water of the 
Reivoch burn during the construction of the 
large bank, as it was from this bum that 
floods were apprehended, and it now served 
for conveying impure water on their occur¬ 
rence. When this was finished, the outlet 
tunnel was proceeded with, the purpose of 
which was in the first place to discharge the 
water which would have accumulated during 
the construction of the bank, and to receive 
the two outlet pipes, one of which carried the 
compensation water and the other the water 
for the town. The tunnel wslb 426 ft. long, 
and the interior dimensions were 5 ft. 6 in. 
by 5 ft. 6 in. It had vertical side walls and 
a semi-circular roof. The whole length of 
the arch was 15 in. thick, of moulded bricks 
set in cement, with an arch of rubble stone 
set in mortar over it. At the lower end of 
the tunnel there was a sluice-house, 10 ft. 
square, with an arched roof, while at the 
inner end of the tunnel there was a horse¬ 
shoe-shaped recess of masonry, in which was 
placed an iron upstand, or sluice shaft. This 
recess was 10 ft. 9 in. long by 5 ft. 9 in. broad, 
with walls 2 ft. 6 in. thick. The upper end 
of the tunnel, for a length of 17 ft., was filled 
with solid masonry round the outlet pipes, 
and provision was made in the contract for 
filling the tunnel with clay round the outside 
of the pipes, but this had not been necessary. 
The waste weir was excavated in the solid 
rock at the south end of the large bank, and 
wss 40 ft. long, being at the rate of 1 ft. in 
length for every 80 acres of drainage area. 

It was originally intended to strip the entire 
surface of the inside of the reservoir, as vege¬ 
table matter was formerly considered objec¬ 
tionable, but the cost of this led the commis¬ 
sioners to dispense with it. 

The sluice upstand, in the horseshoe recess, 
was of cast iron 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter in the 
inside, and 35 ft. high, the metal being f of 
an inch in thickness. It had four sluices at 
different levels, each being 17 in. square, and 
fitted with double brass faces. The compen¬ 
sation water was discharged through a sepa¬ 
rate pipe, with an independent sluice, and 
the water for the town was conveyed into a 
cast-iron well, which was constructed with an 
overflow to take the pressure off the clay 
pipes, which led from it towards Paisley. 
The total length of the pipe track from the 
reservoir to Stanely was 11,126 yards, of 
which part was of iron pipes, part of clay 
pipes, and part of masonry aqueducts, the 
pipes varying in diameter from 16 in. to 21 
in. The trench was excavated 1 ft. wider at 
the bottom than the exterior diameter of the 
pipe, and opposite each faucet there was a 
clear space of 6 in. all round, to permit of the 
proper jointing of the pipes. The clay pipes 
were jointed with rope yarn and cement; 
while the iron pipes, which were for the most 
part turned and bored, were put together 
with thin cement. Where clay pipes were 
used in cuttings above 9 ft. deep, a relieving 
arch of rough rubble was formed over them, 
which served thoroughly to protect them 
from crushing. Where the depth of the cut¬ 
ting exceeded 12 ft., a masonry aqueduct was 
substituted for the clay pipes, the sectional 
area of which was 8 ft. by 2 ft. 

The filters constructed at Craigenfeoch for 
Johnstone and Elderslie were two in number, 
each 45 ft. by 82 ft., and the tank was 5Q ft. 
by 26 ft. and 18 ft. deep. The retaining 
walls were brought up with a void of 4 in. in 
the heart, with two dovetailed recesses to 
form a tie opposite each other, 12 in. by 6 in. 
by 6 in. deep, for every square yard of sur¬ 
face. These voids were filled with clean 
gravel in layers of 6 in., and each layer was 
grouted with Portland cement. This formed 


an excellent water-tight wall, the only objec¬ 
tion being the cost, which amounted to be¬ 
tween 40s. and 50s. a cubic yard. There 
were two semicircular wells at the outlet of 
the filters, with sluices to regulate the head 
of water over the filters during filtration. 
The filters had each a 12-in. clay pipe along 
the centre, with 4-in. branch pipes open 
jointed. The filtering material consisted of 
2 ft. of coarse gravel, 6 in. of small gravel, 
6 in. of slate chippings or shells, 6 in. of coarse 
sand, and lastly 18 in. of fine sand. The high 
level filters and tank erected at Stanely were 
of the following dimensions: three filter beds 
each 90 ft. by 60 ft., and a tank 138 ft. by 38 
ft. and 14 ft. deep, constructed on the same 
principle as the others. 

The engineer for the works was Mr. James 
Leslie, M. Inst. C.E. The total cost of the 
scheme, including purchase of land, way leave, 
parliamentary and engineering expenses, 
amounted to ^70,000.” 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

The inaugural meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy for the session was held at their 
house, 19, Dawson-street, on the evening of 
the 14th ult., 

The Rev. Professor Jellett in the chair. 

The Rev. Maxwell Close read a paper on 
“ M. Delaunay's Views relative to the Con¬ 
dition of the Interior of the Earth.” He 
argued that M. Delaunay’s suggestions would 
be of no assistance to geologists, who should 
seek elsewhere for support for the theory that 
the earth consisted of a thin crust containing 
a fluid. 

The paper was referred to the council for 
publication. 

Samuel Ferguson, Esq., LL.D., Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, read the first portion 
of a paper “ On the Difficulties attending on 
the Transcription of Ogham Legends, and 
the means of avoiding them.” He presented 
the academy with a number of valuable casts 
of Ogham legends, in prepared paper, illus¬ 
trative of the means which he recommended 
to be adopted with a view to obviating the 
difficulties attending transcription. These 
impressions of Ogham legendB were taksn in 
pulp, and were apparently perfectly accurate 
and easily deciphered. Dr. Ferguson explained 
the advantage to be derived from the adoption 
of the plan suggested; the stone on which the 
legend existed could be left in the locality in 
which it was found, whilst an accurate copy 
of the legend could be made, so as to be 
available for study under favorable circum¬ 
stances. He showed how difficult it was to 
make perfectly accurate transcriptions of the 
Ogham legends, and how much of the diffi¬ 
culty was owing to the effects of different 
shades of light. These casts, however, could 
be moved at will, and thus much of the diffi¬ 
culty caused by the “shading” would be 
obviated. 

After some remarks from Dr. Ingram, 

Dr. Stokes said he was sure the academy 
felt greatly indebted to Dr. Ferguson for the 
great attention he had given to this most 
important subject, and the amount of research 
he had brought to bear upon it. He might 
mention, as an illustration of the force of Dr. 
Ferguson’s remarks, that on one oocasion 
some members of the British Association had 
twice failed to discover an engraving on a 
particular stone on the Isle of Arran, owing 
to the fact that the search was made at noon¬ 
day, but in the evening, when the light was 
almost horizontal, the inscription was per¬ 
fectly legible. 

Dr. Sullivan congratulated the academy on 
the important addition to their museum made 
by Dr. Ferguson. The value of the Ogham 
inscriptions was becoming greater, and he was 
sure all who were interested in the science of 
language and in the researches concerning 
the language and history of this country would 
feel indebted to the reader of the paper for 
his contribution. 

The paper was referred to council for 
publication, and Dr. Ferguson was invited to 
consider the expediency of accompanying its 
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ublication with engravings of the casts he 
ad presented that evening. 

A number of donations of antiquities to the 
museum were acknowledged, and thanks re* 
turned to the donors. 

It was resolved that the following memorial 
to her Majesty’s Government be adopted in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
council:— 

“ To the Right Ron. the Earl Granville, K.G ., her 
Jlfa jesty's principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
A fairs. —We, the President and Members of the 
Royal Irish Academy, desire to call the earnest atten¬ 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to the irreparable 
loss which would be sustained by the whole civilized 
world if the inestimable scientific, literary, and other 
collections of Paris should be destroyed or seriously 
injured during the siege. That city contains galleries 
stoied with treasures of art, libraries rich in every 
ispeeies of literary monument, and scientific museums 
which are amongst the foremost in their several kinds. 
These collections represent the accumulated labours of 
many generations, and are, in truth, the property not 
of France only, but of the whole civilized world. Many 
of the objects contained in them, if once allowed to 
perish, no subsequent exertion could ever replace. 
The fate of the library of Strasbourg shows that these 
priceless collections are in real and imminent peril 
from the operations of the war. It is not for ns to 
pronounce any opinion on the merits of the present 
lamentable struggle, or on the conduct of either of the 
contending parties; but as members of a body, having 
for its object the cultivation of science, literature, and 
archaeology, we protest, in the name of the intellectual 
interests of humanity, against the destruction of these 
collections; and wa respectfully call upon her Majesty’s 
Government to use their utmost efforts for their pre¬ 
servation, by impressing upon the belligerents the duty 
of taking every possible precaution for their protection 
from the dangers to which they are likely to be exposed.” 

The University of Dublin has also memo- 
rialled the Government on this subject. 


HEATING BUILDINGS BY HOT 
WATER. 

The proverbially fickle climate of the British 
Islands, and the frequent recurrence of a 
damp and cold atmosphere, make the appli¬ 
cation of artificial heat to our dwellings and 
public buildings a positive necessity. Con¬ 
trivances for producing an equable tempera¬ 
ture within doors are consequently numerous, 
and in many instances they are of an ingenious 
character. Perhaps the best mode of ac¬ 
complishing the desired end, as well as the 
simplest, is that of causing the circulation of 
hot water through iron pipes conveniently 
disposed for the purpose. Up to a very recent 
period, however, a considerable amount of 
hostile prejudice existed in regard to the use 
of hot water apparatus, and even now the 
plan of heating buildings by such agencies is 
not fully appreciated. Imagining that anti¬ 
pathy to the system arises in many cases from 
a lack of acquaintance with its peculiar merits, 
we shall endeavour to explain the principles 
which govern the action of hot water apparatus 
generally, and furnish some information as to 
their best form and proportions. In order to 
do this effectually, we must first glance at 
one or two of the natural laws which affect 
the circulation of fluids and gases. That all 
falling bodies gravitate with the same velocity 
and therefore descend through a certain defi¬ 
nite space in a given time, is an effect of which 
gravity is the cause. It is from this cause 
that we obtain the unerring action of the 
pendulum. To the same source may be dis¬ 
tinctly traced the phenomena attending the 
circulation of hot water through pipes, and 
this circulation, once created, forces all the 
water in the apparatus to pass successively 
through the boiler by which it is primarily 
heated. It is upon the continuous and uni¬ 
form movement of the water along the pipes 
that the efficiency of the hot water apparatus 
immediately depends. Let us, then, inquire 
as to the power which insures this vitality, for 
without a clear perception of its nature there 
will ever be uncertainty as to the working of 
any apparatus of the kind in question! The 
force which produces circulation arises from 
the fact that the water in the descending pipe 
is heavier than that which is in the boiler, or, 
to put it differently, when heat is applied to 


the boiler a dilatation of the water within it 
ensues. The heated particles ascend through 
the colder ones, whilst the latter descend by 
reason of their greater specific gravity, and 
in turn become also heated. Expansion fol¬ 
lows, and this species of action and reaction 
proceeds until all the particles are equally 
heated. It follows that the colder the water 
is in the descending pipe, relatively with that 
in the boiler, the more rapid will be its motion 
through the circulating pipes, and hence the 
diffusion of heat through their pores and into 
the atmosphere surrounding them. 

Thus much of the general principles which 
control the action of hot water apparatus as 
applied to the heating of buildings, and now 
as to their particular dimensions and details. 
These will naturally have to be varied with 
the character and size of the buildings to be 
heated. For churches and large structures 
of a similar kind, and which have an ordinary 
number of doors and windows, it will he 
necessary in devising hot water apparatus 
to ascertain, first, the cubic contents of the 
auditorium. Having obtained this knowledge 
let the number gained be divided by 200. 
The quotient will yield the length in feet of 
4in. pipe required to maintain something 
like a steady temperature of 55®. For 
smaller apartments, as, for example, dwelling- 
houses, &c., the cubic measurement divided 
by 150 will furnish the proper length of 4in. 
pipe. These simple rules, which are the 
result of extensive practice and careful 
observation, may be safely relied upon, unless 
under very exceptional circumstances, and 
which, of course, would have to be duly con¬ 
sidered by the constructor of an apparatus 
intended to meet them. 

In reference to greenhouses, conservatories, 
and buildings of a like character, where the 
temperature should reach a mean of 00°, the 
sum of the cubic contents divided by BO will 
give the length in feet of 4in. pipe required 
to produce the desired effect. Forcing houses, 
again, must have special calculations made 
for properly heating them. Nothing short of 
a uniform temperature of 70° to 75° will 
suffice for such places. In order to insure 
this the measurement, as before suggested, 
must be divided by 20, the quotient being the 
length of circulating pipe required. For 
gaining yet higher temperatures, lower divi¬ 
sors will have to be employed, and if smaller 
pipes be determined upon, the length must 
be proportionately increased. These are 
points of detail, however, which may be safely 
left to the skilled manufacturer who may be 
intrusted with the making of hot water appa¬ 
ratus for special purposes. Our own data 
may be taken as the base of calculations for 
economically and effectually heating buildings 
by means of hot water. 

We are aware that some horticulturists 
have adopted the plan of heating their forcing 
houses to a much higher temperature than 
that indicated above, and of allowing a greater 
amount of ventilation than is usual. Bv aid 
of such arrangements, it is said, a finer fruit¬ 
age is obtained, but there is no doubt that 
this course involves increased expense in the 
first cost of the heating apparatus, together 
with a large augmentation in the subsequent 
daily consumption of fuel for working it. 

An important consideration to the horti¬ 
culturist and floriculturist is the waste of 
heat through glass roof and walls. It has 
been found, from a course of carefully-made 
experiments, that one square foot of glass 
will cool 1*279 cubic feet of air as many 
degrees per minute as the internal tempera¬ 
ture of the house exceeds the external 
temperature. Thus, if the difference between 
the internal and the external temperature be 
30°, 1*279 cubic feet of air will be cooled 80® 
byeach square foot of glass in the building 
which is exposed also to the outer atmosphere. 
It wall be admitted that this fact should be 
allowed its due weight in contriving hot 
water apparatuses for houses wholly or partly 
constructed of glass. Of course, in estima¬ 
ting the area of glass, due deductions must 
be made for the sash frames and wood¬ 
work by which the panes are surrounded. 
If the frames and sashes be made of metal, 


the radiation and consequent loss of heat 
through them will be equal in extent to that 
which results from the glass itself. 

The quantity of air to be heated per minute, 
so far as conservatories and forcing houses 
are concerned, should not be less than 1{ 
cubic feet for each square foot of glass which 
the building contains. When the quantity 
of heated air required has been thus ascer¬ 
tained, the length of pipe may be determined 
by the following formula, viz.:—Multiply 
125 by the difference between the temperature 
at which the house is proposed to be kept 
(when at its maximum) and the temperature 
of the external air, and divide the product by 
the difference betw*een the temperature of 
the pipes (200®) and the proposed temperature 
of the room. Then the quotient multiplied 
by the number of cubic feet of air to be 
heated per minute, and its product divided 
by 222, wiU give the number of feet of 4in. 
pipe to yield the desired effect.— Mechanic's 
Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Omagh District Lunatic Asylum. —An order 
by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council authorises 
the governors of the above asylum to take additional 
lands and enclose same, at a cost of £1,587 5s. 9<L, 
for the purposes of the institution. A Hmilar order 
authorises the Board of Superintendence of the County 
and City of Waterfoid Asylum to buy land and make 
enclosures to the extent of £3,387 10s.; and those 
of the Mullingar Asylum to make similar purchases 
to the extent of £3,835. 

Public Bills for. next Session. —The coming 
Parliamentary session promises to be much more 
favourable to our engineers and contractors than 
might have been expected in the untoward circum¬ 
stances of the present time. By the end of the month, 
when plans for new projects must be deposited, we 
shall probably see a larger accumulation of work 
proposed and designed than we had before Parliament 
last year in times of profound peace. Besides an 
average supply of petitions for bills for such miscel¬ 
laneous works as gas, water, and sewage, there 
will be a fully average amount of railway work pro¬ 
posed, and an unusual amount of demand for tram¬ 
way bills. 

Paving by a Driver. —Mr. Cbarles Pinningtonr 
of 9. St. James’s-terrace, Caledonian-Road, who states 
that he has “ been employed for the last forty years 
in driving a conveyance through London and the 
suburbs, averaging seventy miles a day,” and has 
much meditated on the defects of various modes of 
paving, has at last taken out Royal Letters Patent 
for a new mode, which consists of laying granite or 
other stone blocks on wood in two transverse layers, 
bedded on a mixture of sawdust and unboiled coal- 
tar, resting on the sand or other subsoil; so forming 
an elastic basis for the stone blocks, through which 
boiled or boiling tar is to he poured, followed up by 
sand, thus rendering the whole water-proof, to which 
a coating of tar over the wood before it is laid contri¬ 
butes. Noise, he considers, would be diminished, the 
granite saved, and the paving be both cheap and 
lasting, as well as merciful to his beloved horsee.— 
Builder. 

Where to but a Watch.—** The practical utility of a good 
watch—the habits of regularity it generates, and the advan¬ 
tages of the punctuality it assists in securing—are facts proved 
beyond a doubt. The establishment then, where, at a reason¬ 
able charge, these advantages can be obtained, must be worthy 
of atteution. At Mr. Benson’s, Ludgate-hill and Old Bond- 
street London, may be purchased the chronometer for 100 
guineas, the mechanic’s watch for two guineas, and the various 
other kinds of watches (duplex, lever, horizontal, or vertical) 
at various prices—all displaying the utmoat finish and supe¬ 
riority of manufacture ."—Daily Telegraph. For prices of 
watches, clocks, jewellery, chains, &c., see the illustrated 
pamphlets, which are sent poet free for two stamps. 


The Proprietor of the Irish Builder re¬ 
quests that all parlies who have been furnished 
with accounts from the office will send the 
amounts of same immediately . Stamps taken 
inpayment. 

Post Office Orders and remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
streel , Dublin. 
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t Ourl Undeveloped Building 
Resources . 

[NCE the commencement of the 
present century the building 
. resources of the County of 
Dublin, and indeed of every 
county in Ireland, have been 
woefully neglected. During 
the short-Uved national legis- 
;ure of 1782-1800 some of our 
most remarkable buildings and 
public institutions were erected, and local 
and native stone formed no inconsiderable 
part of their formation. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dublin several dozen of stone quar¬ 
ries were worked, and stone suitable to almost 
every description of buildings was to be had. 
Several kinds of limestone, freestone, sand¬ 
stone, calp, granites, Ac., of different degrees 
of hardness and shades of colour were quarried 
north and south of Dublin. Of late years 
the very existence of these quarries and their 
localities appear to be lost sight of; and 
builders in this city, and merchants here and 
elsewhere in Ireland, import from England, 
Wales, and Scotland whinstone, granites, Ac., 
while as good material, and in some cases 
superior, lie at their very doors. This na¬ 
tional neglect, want of energy, and ignorance 
is most prejudicial to building operations in 
Ireland, and it also reflects a shame upon aU 
concerned. 

On the east side of St. Stephen’s-green, in 
1768, a quarry of grey building stone was 
successfuUy worked, and in less than a dozen 
of years it made a fortune for its proprietor. 
Here was also quarried flag-stones, hearth¬ 
stones, and under the above a layer of lime¬ 
stone. At Cabra, beyond Phibsborough, two 
quarries of grey building stone were worked 
at the end of the last century. At Finglas 
a black kind of stone suited for external walls, 
boundary, garden, and other similar uses was 
quarried in two or more places. One of these 
quarries of black stone stiU exists. At Glas- 
nevin a quarry of black stone was formerly 
worked,—the strata was perpendicular to the 
horizon. At Killester and Artane similar 
quarries were worked in the last century, and 
even a few years since we saw one in opera¬ 
tion. At Coolock a flakey kind of stone 
was raised; at Cardiff Bridge limestone was 
raised, and at Clonee a black sort of stone 
was quarried. Flag-stones were raised at 
Fieldstown and at Forest and StradbaUy. 
At Swords, Crumlin, Dolphin’s Barn, Clon- 
dalkin, Chapel Midway, Kilsoghan Ward, 
Braziel, grey, bluish, black, and slatey kinds 
of stone are to be found. Some very good 
quarries are still to be found in some of these 
places. At Lutrelstown limestone and other 
building stone may be found, and near Pal- 
merstown a quarry of good firm building stone 
was worked formerly, and extensive beds of 
it still exist. At Lucan, Blue BeU, Dun gink, 
several quarries of black, blue, and greyish 
building stone were formerly worked. The 
County of Dublin possesses extensive beds of 
dark grey and black stone, weU fitted for 
building purposes. This stone is more gene¬ 
rally known by the name of calp, but there 


are several descriptions of it, some firmer, 
durable, and taking a polish ; other descrip¬ 
tions flakey and unfitted for outside work. 
Formerly some description of the calp was 
worked into beautiful chimney-pieces, tomb¬ 
stone slabs, tablets, Ac. This County Dublin 
stone was used in the last century for a variety 
of purposes, and in many of our old city 
dwellings it may be found in the shape of 
hearthstones, flooring, and externally for 
piers of gateways, and in memorial tablets 
inserted into some of our city churches. 
Some of the black and grey descriptions of 
this Dublin stone contained spars, crystals, 
pyrites, and of course possessed sulphurous 
properties. South-west of the city, on the 
Dodder, a fine hard description of building 
stone was quarried in the last century; it 
was considered by the old masons and builders 
of the city as the hardest of any kind of stone 
quarried in Dublin. The old spire of St. 
Patrick’s was said to have been built of it. 
It is as hard as marble; it can be smoothed 
with sand, but it does not take a marble 
polish. 

At the Bed Cow, near Dublin, a good de¬ 
scription of building stone was formerly 
raised. This stone was hard, and weU fitted 
to bear the weather; it was flinty in its 
nature. This quarry supplied immense 
quantities of stone for the following uses:— 
hearth-stones, head-stones, tomb-stones, flags, 
steps. The steps leading to St. Paul’s, Lon¬ 
don (was said in the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury) belonged to this quarry. At MiUtown 
there is a black sort of building stone, and at 
Crumlin. At Clontarf a quarry of bluish 
sort of stone was formerly worked. Those 
at Killester were black, and the quarries 
were known by the name of “ The Black 
Quarries.” Good flag-stones were raised at 
the latter quarries; and near Booterstown 
and at the south side of the HOI of Howth a 
grey sort of buUding stone was formerly 
raised in great plenty. In Dalkey and around 
that neighbourhood superior granite is to be 
found, and was formerly worked. 

We might point out several other valuable 
descriptions of stone to be found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dublin: flint, millstone, por¬ 
phyry, or almost approaching it in nature. 
The granites or freestones of Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford are beautiful, and take a high 
polish. The modem spire of St. Patrick’s, 
part of Essex-bridge, the piers of Wicklow 
and Kingstown, and several of our old public 
buildings and bridges are composed in great 
part of Dublin and Wicklow granites and 
other local building stone. En passant we 
may remark here that minerals are abundant 
in Dublin, Wicklow, and in several counties 
in Ireland; but in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin lead, copper, and even silver are to be 
found,—the two former plentifully. 

From what we have shewn above, it may 
be seen at a glance what a mine of building 
wealth lies under our very feet neglected, 
while we are squabbling in our public councils 
over the drainage of Dublin, and sending the 
money out of the city for Welsh whinstone 
and Scotch iron. In the County of Dublin 
we have every building material that can be 
weU required; quarries of limestone, sand 
pits, potter’s clay, clays for bricks, tiles, 
chimney-pots, earthenware, Ac. 

At the close of the last century in Dublin, 
pottery and earthenware, tiles, brickmaking, 
and glass manufacture was extensively car¬ 
ried on, and in the matter of builders’ iron¬ 
mongery we had several manufacturers. How 
do we fare to-day in these respects ? Alas! 


from the teething toy that rattles in the 
mouth of the infant to the black tack that 
nails down the black cloth on our coffins, all 
is imported across the Channel, and poor 
Dublin is impoverished and emaciated. 

We trust that our words to-day will wake 
up a little public spirit and animation 
amongst our architects, builders, engineers, 
sculptors, artists, and artizans, and prompt 
them to do something in the future toward 
developing the native resources of their 
country. Each can do a little, if they will 
only recommend their respective employers 
and patrons to make a trial in using the ma¬ 
terial to hand,—the same material that our 
grandfathers were content to use, and which 
they so successfuUy worked up into beauty, 
form and durabiUty in our grand old city 
structures, mansions, and appendages. 

We hope when the main sewers of Dublin 
are commenced, that native brick, stone, lime, 
and cement wiU be utilized, and that large 
amounts of public money wiU not be voted 
away, but that Ireland and native workmen 
wiU be encouraged, and native materials 
turned to advantage. 

What need is there for Portland or Purbeck 
stone, except as a matter of taste, when such 
superior granites can be worked as we have 
within our reach? We don’t object to see 
foreign merchants driving a trade in Ireland 
if they have courage to do so. There are 
many things we must import from England 
and abroad that circumstances have not yet 
placed within our reach. Englishmen and 
Scotchmen and foreigners import Kilkenny 
marbles, and we are glad to see Irish marbles 
so highly valued in the sister country; but 
what we do object to see is that suicidal 
policy and perversity that debars men from 
using the materials at their own doors, and 
n the pursuit of a criminal passion, and in 
the upholding of a demoralising fashion, 
stabbing their country in her most vital parts. 
A country’s wealth is a country’s life-blood; 
if her resources are dormant, commercial 
energy is almost lifeless, and trade and 
manufactures exist but in a name. A mutual 
reciprocity between nation and nation is 
always a healthy state of society, but when it 
is one-sided, annihilation must be the fate of 
the weaker party. 

In building up a nation it is much the same 
as in building up an edifice. A noble design 
and noble hearts and hands, with fitting ma¬ 
terial must be provided. If we would build 
up Dublin anew, or even protect her former 
architectural grandeur from decay, we must 
do as our fathers have done. Like materials 
will produce the same beauty again and again 
in proficient hands; the architect and the 
workman will not he wanting; genius and 
talent, like other of our native resources, will 
be found commensurate with the greatest 
undertaking that our future wants may render 
necessary for our national welfare. 


THE PROPOSED LOWERING OF 
ESSEX BRIDGE; 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FORMER AND 
PRESENT BRIDGE. 

The question of improving Essex Bridge has 
recently turned up in rather an unexpected 
manner, much to the surprise of the citizens 
of Dublin, and leaving the far more important 
matter of remodelling or rebuilding Carlisle 
Bridge to a considerable extent shelved for 
the present. There can be no second opinion 
but that the traffic over the latter is carried 
on under circumstances which are absolutely 
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dangerous, and it is indispensable to the 
safety of the public that it should no longer 
be permitted to remain in its present condi¬ 
tion. With Essex Bridge it is altogether 
different; there is no heavy traffic passing 
over it, and, no matter how improved, ever will 
be. No doubt it is highly inconvenient, from 
its steep ascent, for the transit of vehicles, 
but there is nothing in its condition approach¬ 
ing to risk or danger to passengers, and cer¬ 
tainly it might be allowed to remain as it is 
for a few years longer, until the heavier ex¬ 
penditure had tried the patience of the tax¬ 
payers ; but this is just what the Corporation 
fear, therefore their alacrity, and therefore 
the chances of Carlisle Bridge improvements 
being shelved. I cannot otherwise under¬ 
stand how, without scarcely any previous 
notice, a matter involving the expenditure of 
mo large a sum could be voted,—a sum which 
about doubled would execute the far more 
needful requirements of the other bridge, and 
satisfy every want of the community except 
those interested in a costly and, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, perhaps a wanton outlay. 
What with the main drainage, the rebuilding 
of Carlisle Bridge, and the lowering of Essex 
Bridge, there appears an amount of taxation 
in prospective which will render property in 
Dublin of little value, and hang like an in¬ 
cubus over it for many a long year. 

We may as well make up our minds that 
the remodelling of Essex Bridge will be car¬ 
ried (unless more strenuously opposed than 
it has hitherto been), as little doubt remains 
but that in next presenting term the Corpo¬ 
ration will succeed in obtaining the .£14,000 
sought for this purpose, and as the aspect of 
Semple’s Bridge will then be totally changed, 
I think it may not be uninteresting to give a 
few particulars respecting its erection, and 
of the former bridge which existed upon the 
same site. 

Upon the spot where the southern abut¬ 
ment of the present bridge now is stood a 
massive square-built tower, with an arched 
gateway underneath, called Izod’s or New¬ 
man’s Tower, adjoining to and forming a 
part of the city wall, and being one of its 
gates ; it was built out on the strand of the 
Liffey, closely adjoining to an inlet of the 
river, which at high tide formed a small har¬ 
bour, and from here it is said, in 1534, Arch¬ 
bishop Allen attempted to escape to England 
from the rebellion of Thomas Fitzgerald, son 
of the Earl of Kildare, but he was afterwards 
taken at Artane and put to death by the in¬ 
surgents. The traffic of Dublin at this period 
and up to 1670 was wholly carried on by 
means of one bridge opposite Bridge-street, 
and uniting the Danish suburb of Ostman- 
town, or Oxmantown (as it has been since 
called), with the city. In this year a wooden 
bridge was erected on the site which was 
afterwards occupied by a very primitive piece 
of antiquity which I remember in my younger 
days standing opposite Watling-street, and 
which derived its appellation, Bloody Bridge, 
from the fact of a number of people being 
killed in an attempt made by the apprentices 
of Dublin to destroy the before-mentioned 
wooden bridge. This bridge is now replaced 
by a single arch entirely of cast iron. In 
1675 Newman’s Tower was demolished, and 
replaced farther inland by a gate and tower, 
called Essex Gate in honour of Arthur, Earl 
of Essex, then viceroy, and from him the 
former and present bridges derive their ap¬ 
pellation. In the year 1676 Mr. Humphrey 
Jervis, who was afterwards Lord Mayor, and 
blighted in 1681,.and who appears to have 


been singularly unfortunate as a bridge 
builder,* commenced the first bridge which 
stood on this site. It was erected of the 
stones removed from the dissolved Abbey of 
St. Mary, but in eleven years afterwards, in 
consequence of a great fall of rain and violent 
storm causing an unusually high tide, a por¬ 
tion of one of the piers gave way on the 5th 
December, 1687, and a hackney coach happen¬ 
ing at the time to be in the act of passing 
over (providentially without any passengers), 
was carried into the river, coach, coachman> 
and two horses, and swept down to the water¬ 
ing slip, which then existed opposite where 
Bedford-row now is ; one of the horses broke 
his traces and swam out, but the coachman 
and the other horse were drowned. This 
bridge consisted of seven arches, and was 
originally but 20 ft. 5 in. wide, but being 
found too narrow for the increasing traffic, 
an addition was built to it on the west side, 
forming a footway of 9 ft. 5 in. in width, and 
divided from the carriage-way by a low wall. 
The shape of the cut-waters was carried up 
in the parapets, both sides forming angular 
recesses, as we often see in old bridges. The 
entire structure was of the plainest and most 
primitive description, and scarcely any atten¬ 
tion was paid to securing a proper foundation 
for the piers and abutments, the piers being 
built on oblong frames of oak sunk upon the 
bed of the river and allowed to settle down 
by weighting. The addition of the footway 
appears to have been a failure from the be¬ 
ginning, as even less precaution was taken 
for its foundations, the cut-waters being 
merely levelled down, and the remainder 
built on the bed of the river; therefore it is 
not surprising an unequal settlement occurred, 
causing a separation the entire length of the 
bridge, which, when at the period of its re¬ 
moval, shewed a chasm of fully 8 in. in width. 
One extraordinary feature in connection with 
this bridge was the pedestal and statue of 
George I., erected in 1722, which stood out 
in the river on the west side, and connected 
with the bridge by an arch. 

In the early part of 1751 fully one-half of 
one of the piers of the original portion of the 
bridge gave way, thereby causing the col¬ 
lapsing and consequent fall of two arches, 
and rendering the carriage-way wholly im¬ 
passable. A temporary expedient was resorted 
to by the Corporation—trussing over the space 
occupied by the fallen arches with timber, and 
forming a carriage-way with strong planking 
across the opening,—and it was again opened 
for traffic. Previous to this a diagonal open¬ 
ing shewed itself the entire way across another 
of the arches, owing to a subsidence of two 
other of the piers; and the last failure proving 
the danger and insecurity of the entire struc¬ 
ture so forced itself upon public attention, 
that the Corporation resolved to build an 
entirely new bridge. In these days there 
appears to have been little or no competition 
amongst architects. The designing and 
building of the present Essex Bridge was in 
a manner forced upon Mr. George Semple, 
who, in his treatise on building in water 
(published subsequently to his experience 
derived from actual practice in the founda- 

• In the year 1670 Mr., afterwards Sir H., Jenris built a 
bridge of timber across the river where old Ormond Bridge 
afterwards stood; whether from its injudicious construction 
or otherwise it lasted but two years, being carried away by a 
heavy flood And referring to his connection with the former 
Essex Bridge, the following appears in Pool and Cash's “ Dub¬ 
lin’’:—'‘The fate of the undertakers of this bridge was very 
remarkable; Sir H. Jervis, the founder of it, was confined in 
goal for several years; and Mr. Robert Mark, a skilful mason, 
who executed the work, was a considerable loser by a mistake 
in the contract, added to several unforeseen accidents, and were 
ho not more happy in his credit thao in hit engagement, 
most have undergone the same fate." 


tions of Essex Bridge), acknowledges “ it 
somewhat alarmed him ”; but he at once 
began to consult his books, of which he had 
a large collection, and was chagrined to find 
all his authors silent upon the matter. He 
then went to London and purchased £40 
worth more, but, after attentively perusing 
them, he found himself in the same predica¬ 
ment at before. Nothing disheartened, he 
set about making his plans, and finally de¬ 
cided upon taking his model from West¬ 
minster Bridge, London, then in course of 
construction. These plans were approved of, 
and he again confesses himself in a difficulty 
with regard to the construction of coffer¬ 
dams, from which he was eventually relieved 
by writing to a friend in Paris, who forwarded 
him “ Belli dor’s Hydraulic Architecture,” and 
he says u my drooping spirits then instantly 
revived, and I immediately went on with my 
work with vigour, and entertained the most 
sanguine hopes of success.” These difficulties 
redound greatly to Mr. Semple’s credit, and 
prove he must have been possessed of no 
ordinary mental capacity to undertake a work 
comparatively of such magnitude under in¬ 
fluences which would discourage minds of 
less grasp but perhaps of larger previous ac¬ 
quirements. In him, it is apparent, circum¬ 
stances called forth the latent genius of the 
architect, for he has certainly left behind him 
a monument which will bring no discredit to 
his fame—its only fault bsing that it is pitched 
too high for modern traffic. It had another 
fault in an artistic point of view—the ballus- 
trading was much too high, as shewn in 
Malton’s view; and the arched recesses or 
niches, which stood projecting like huge 
sentry-boxes on the second pier at either 
end and both sides, were blemishes rather 
than ornaments. Both of these defects hats 
been improved upon in latter years; the 
niches have been removed and the ballustre- 
ding lowered to a reasonable height. The 
statue of George I. was taken down 19th 
January, 1758, and from thenceforward the 
works were pushed on with great vigour, and 
completed in about two years, at a cost of 
.£20,500, and on the 8th of April, 1755, the 
lord mayor and sheriffs were the first to drive 
over the new bridge. The statue, as I* find 
by the “ Gentleman’s Hour-glass,” published 
by J. Hoey, 1752, when taken down was re¬ 
moved to the garden of the Mansion House; 
and further, that it was said to be cast in the 
same mould as that in the centre of Leicester 
Fields, London. From the “ Dublin Journal,” 
2nd August, 1798,1 extract the following:— 
“ In the year 1798, on the anniversary of the 
glorious 1st of August, the Bight Hon. Thos. 
Fleming, lord mayor of this city, had the honor 
of raising to public view, in the Mansion 
House garden-front in Dawson-street, the 
elegant equestrian statue of George I., of 
glorious memory, which had lain in an ob¬ 
scure situation in the garden since it adorned 
Essex Bridge in 1752. It is raised on a 
handsome pedestal erected by his lordship, 
on the front of which is placed, on a tablet, 
the following neat but expressive inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

‘ Be it remembered 

That at a time when rebellion and disloyalty 
Were the characteristics of the day, 

The loyal Corporation of the City of Dublin 
Re-elevated this Statue of the 
First Monarch of the House of Hanover, 

Anno Domini 179b.’” 

Looking back upon the total cost of the 


• I have again to acknowledge myself indebted to Dr. 
Thomas Willis, sen., for having placed at my disposal nume¬ 
rous notes and extracts in connexion with tho former and 
present Essex Bridge. 
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present Essex Bridge, it seems difficult to 
discover how so large a sum as .£14,000 could 
possibly be expended in remodelling it, and it 
would appear as if an unusually large margin 
was provided for contingencies. Be this as 
it may, the already heavily-taxed citizens of 
Dublin should insist upon the much more 
needful improvement or rebuilding of Carlisle 
Bridge being proceeded with before any 
modification is attempted upon Essex Bridge. 
They should be up and stirring : it is not yet 
too late. 

William Hughes. 


OUR CITY AND ITS STREETS. 

At a meeting of the Municipal Council on the 1st 
instant. 

Councillor Keatinge, on the part of his constituents, 
wished to ask publicly why it was that the streets of 
Dublin were kept in Auch an unsatisfactory state ? 
They had never been in such an intolerable state of 
filth and nuisance as they were now, and had been 
for the past two months. It appeared to him as if the 
whole staff bad been taken away ! He lived in one 
of the greatest thoroughfares in the city, and iie had 
not seen a scavenger for some time, and it was almost 
impossible for anyone to walk because of the accumu¬ 
lation of debris in some of the streets. It was the 
intention of some influential men to call a meeting in 
the Rotundo to take measures to have this great evil 
remedied—to take the matter out of the hands of the 
Corporation; and be thought if they did so the public 
would be very well satisfied. 

Councillor Dennehy said the state of { the streets 
was a perfect disgraca £60,000 was raised for 
cleansing, &c., and if the Corporation did not do their 
duty, the citizens would be forced to go before Parlia¬ 
ment, and seek for powers to have them kept in a 
batter slate. 

Councillor Norwood stated that a committee of the 
whole house bad been appointed early in the present 
year (III) to take this subject into consideration and 
devise some method of remedying this crying evil, 
and to report to the Corporation. That committee 
had sat on several days; their report was in course of 
preparation , and when it was submitted to the Cor¬ 
poration, they would see they were hampered by 
want of means and by other causes. He was not 
without hope that some suggestions would be made, 
and that, by a proper application of their funds, they 
would be able to overcome the difficulties in the way. 

From the statements made at a subsequent meeting 
on the 6th inst., the citizens are consoled with the 
prospect of having to rest satisfied with dirty 
thoroughfares unless they allow themselves to be 
further mulcted in taxes. 

Alderman Hamilton explained as to the expendi¬ 
ture by Committee No. 1. The improvement rate, 
levied at the rate of 2s. in the pound, should bring in 
£48,000, but it did not, in fact, bring in more than 
£38,000 1 and that was all they had to do the work 
connected with the streets. It was a delusion, then, 
to say that the Corporation had £48,000 a-vear for 
the cleansing of the streets. There had been expended 
£7,634 in paving, in the year; in macadamising, 
£13,673; in flagging. £3,242; in scavenging and 
watering, £10,922; and £8,000 for lighting and 
small miscellaneous accounts, all making up £37,000, 
which left the Committee with a deficit of about £600. 
The Corporation bad also been accused of not cleans¬ 
ing the pathways, but the fact was that the pathways 
were not within their control. Under 17 Vic., c. 64, 
sec. 17, the Police Commissioners were empowered to 
compel the inhabitants to cleanse the pathways before 
their houses. He was astonished at reading in the 
newspapers that a learned justice had absolutely 
threatened the Corporation with the terrors of the law 
for not cleansing the pathwaysl 

Mr. Dennehy thought that the public grumbled, 
not at the amount levied, but because that they got 
the least possible value for it. For instance, they 
were charged £7,000 a-year for horsing the scaven¬ 
ging carts, and during last winter they hardly ever 
saw a cart. The streets were swept, and the mud left 
against the kerb-stones, so that even should the citi¬ 
zens sweep the pathways in front of their business 
establishments or residences, they were made as bad 
as ever in a very short time. 

Alderman Durdin asked leave to make a few re¬ 
marks with the view of giving information to the 
public, supplemental to that provided by Alderman 
Hamilton, on a subject which has been prominently 
brought forward of late. In the year 1847 the 
Government valuation of the city was £663,000. 
Based upon that valuation, the Corporation went to 
Parliament, and asked for a Bill to enable them to 
levy a sum sufficient for the paviag, lighting, and 
cleansing of the streets under their management. 


The power sought for was given, a restriction being 
placed, however, at 2s. in the pound. That was 
found to be sufficient for all purposes; but what 
happened in a short time afterwards? There was a 
revised valuation by Sir Richard Griffith, the result 
of which was to diminish their income of the 2s. rate 
by the sum of £10,000. That change bad thus re¬ 
duced their revenue by £190,000 in the nineteen 
years, besides which the wages of labourers, &c , had 
increased by 25 per cent., and they had 21 additional 
miles of new streets to supervise. Indsed, in place 
of a reduction of £10,000, they should have bad an 
increase to that amount. The funds at their disposal 
were totally insufficient, and if they were to keep 
their streets in a satisfactory state (for he admitted 
that they were disgraceful at present), they must 
either have a revised valuation or get a new Act of 
Parliament enabling them to levy 3s. in place of 2s. 
in the pound. 


At the Southern Divisional Police Court on the 
3rd inst., Mr. Henry G. Henderson, one of the pro¬ 
prietors of the Evening Mai{ appeared to answer the 
summons of Constable Kelly, 98 A, for not having the 
pathway in front of the office in parliament-street, 
kept clean on the 18th ult. 

Mr. Henderson, when the case was called on, said 
that on the day in question be had given orders to his 
servant to have the footway swept, and he actually 
saw it done. He could not understand upon what 
principle the police issued these summonses—they 
appeared to be very partial to certain parties, for he 
could prove that the footway in front of the City Hall 
was almost always in a dreadfully filthy state, and 
yet he had never heard of the representatives of that 
body being brought before bis worship’s court. 

His worship said this was one of a class of cases 
in which he entertained great objection to act with 
any degree of severity, as he had a very strong 
opinion on the matter to the detriment of parties not 
before him. It was a matter of comment to every 
citizen, the filthy condition of their streets, and, in 
his opinion, the Corporation, and not private indi¬ 
viduals, were greatest to blame. Indeed, so long as 
the Corporation neglected their duty in cleansing the 
streets, they should not expect that the footpaths 
could be kept in anything like decent cleanliness. He 
should dismiss the summons. 


ALBERT MEMORIAL, HYDE PARK, 
LONDON. 

Although the Nemesis of a spurious enthu¬ 
siasm has fallen on the Albert Memorial and 
all its belongings, that building, at least, has 
claims as a work of art which must not be 
regarded with apathy or self-content. It is, 
except the restored Sainte-Chapelle, by far 
the most splendid of modern Gothic struc¬ 
tures ; more pretending than the Parisian 
example, it is more original. With all its 
architectural defects it is void of the iron 
conventionality of its allied memorial, the 
Mausoleum at Frogmore; its decorations are 
free from the puerilities, at which the artistic 
gorge rises so strongly, of the tarsia works in 
the WolBey Chapel. We noted lately that 
the sculptures for Hyde Park are nearing 
completion. The statue of the Prince for 
the centre, as if to escape eyes that were 
eagerly censorious, has been since boarded 
up, so as not to be open to criticism. What¬ 
ever may be the quality of this work, it may 
he comforting to Mr. Foley to know that 
some of its alleged defects are impossibilities. 
Mr. MacDowell’s group, “ Europa,” has been 
placed at the south-western angle; the figure 
of the genius of the Continent looks, as we 
feared it would, extremely trite and poor; 
the bull on which she sits is tame enough to 
have been designed, as the accessorial statues 
might have been, for barley-sugar sculpture. 
The execution of this group is evidently 
rather above the average in decorative ex¬ 
amples : we think it is thus far honourable to 
the sculptor, but should have been grateful 
for an instance of a higher class of work in 
all respects. Enough of the upper part of 
the structure is now visible to display the de¬ 
sign of that part, but not enougn to enable 
one to judge the whole ; there are no doubts 
that the less satisfactory half of the design 
is displayed, and that the aspect of the whole, 
apart from the sculptural groups and statues 
proper, will be highly effective and popularly 
attractive. The original defect of the design, 
the union, or non-union of the canopy ahd 
the spire, is ungracefully obvious. So is the 


inelegant form of the pinnacles at the angles, 
between the pediments, of the main structure: 
these pinnacles are very ill-designed, dispro- 
portioned, and badly placed, to 6ay nothing 
of the throwing away of the opportunity they 
admitted to cover from some points oi view 
the graceless junction of the spire with its 
support. The finials of the pediments are 
hideous. On the other hand, there is much 
beauty in the spire itself, marred only by the 
uncouthness of the cross at the summit. We 
need not now deal with the question whether 
or not such an elaborate work should be ex¬ 
posed to London smoke. As to the vast 
quantity of gilding employed, it seems to us 
to have been preposterously challenged by 
those who do not reflect that gold alone re¬ 
tains a splendid appearance in the foul metro¬ 
politan air; that, while its durability is great, 
it is the only covering which permits com¬ 
plete cleaning. We think the architectural 
merit of the design would have been enhanced 
by omitting the spire altogether and trusting 
to the severer canopy. The mosaics have 
already lost much of their garishness: kindly 
soot is toning them down not disagreeably.— 
Athemeum, 


REDUCTION IN THE HOURS OF 
LABOUR. 

The following lecture on “ The Advisability 
of a Reduction in the Present Hours of 
Labour,” was delivered on the 27th ult. before 
the members of the St. Kevin’s Literary 
Association, Synge-street, by Mr. John 
Dooner; Mr. Glynn, in the ehair :— 

Gentlemen, —In soliciting your attention 
for the purpose of hearing a discourse advoca¬ 
ting the very important matter of a reduction 
of the present hours of labour, it may be right 
to inform you, by way of apology for thus intru¬ 
ding myself upon your notice, that I have often 
heard it said, that working men hold most 
extraordinary opinions with respect to what 
they consider to be their rights. Those who 
are in the habit of making such a remark 
have never experienaed the many grievances 
which the working men at present have to 
contend with. As it is very seldom such 
grievances are complained of in public by the 
working men themselves, I hold that the me¬ 
chanic and the unskilled labourer should 
come forward at once and speak up boldly, 
that the world may know what it is they re¬ 
quire. Feeling deeply interested in the 
welfare of my fellow-workmen, I have come 
forward to lay before you opinions gathered 
solely from experience and founded upon my 
own observations. In doing so, I have not 
deemed it expedient to come prepared to 
mourn over the past, because I have no time 
to look back, having sufficient to accomplish 
in battling with what I consider to be the 
great evil of my class at the present time, 
and doing my utmost to prevent it from 
existing in the future. So just and reason¬ 
able, and so in keeping with the times, is the 
demand for a reduction of the present hours 
of labour, I trust I shall he able to lay before 
yon opinions which, if looked at from a com¬ 
mon-sense point of view, will not be termed 
extraordinary. 

Who is there that has seen this noblest work 
of God—this daily toiler of ours—rise from 
his bed and step forth with willing stride to 
win his bread by being useful to his fellow, 
and who will take occasion to observe him 
when returning in the evening after ten hours’ 
labour with straggling gait and head bowed 
down, but will not say he has been over¬ 
worked, and who will not add—it is a pity ? 
Not a pity that he should be obliged to labour 
for a living, but a pity and a shame that the 
rules which of necessity, through bad man¬ 
agement, he is bound to obey will not allow 
him to desist when the spirit within him says 
enough. A pretty long experience has taught 
me that after eight hours’ attention to his 
duties, with the usual interruption for meals, 
the energy with which the artizan performs 
his task begins to lose itself, and the limbs 
that served him fairly up to that time begin 
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to feel fatigued, and the mind to cry out for 
rest. The operative who finds, however, that 
the overseers eye is upon him, and that two 
hours more must elapse before his work is 
done, turns to it reluctantly, often cursing 
the fate that launched him on labour’s dreary 
road,—thus with soured spirit and brooding 
brow he trudges on the rest of the time, 
often exclaiming in the bitterness of his 
soul, the poor man’s labour is never done ! 

With the invention of steam, and the easy 
application of its powers to the manufacture 
of almost every article required by man, great 
were the expectations which were formed of 
the blessings which would accrue to the 
operative from its employment; but, alas, he 
bias to work still as long as if it had never 
been invented. I do not wish to infer for a 
moment that it has not been of any benefit 
to the workman ; as far as physical exertion 
is concerned it has lightened his labour a 
little; but while it has been the means of 
increasing the percentage of the capitalist to 
an enormous extent, it has not benefited the 
operative in a like proportion. Why is it we 
find the majority of working men, after a few 
years’ constant labour for ten hours per day, 
lose their natural liveliness, and begin to feel 
a dislike for their trade, no matter how well 
they may have liked it in the beginning? 
Even the boy, who comes under the same 
rules, in hundreds of instances feels an aver¬ 
sion for the business he is apprenticed to 
before he is half out of his time. The sudden 
transition from the school-room and the short 
hours to tfye workshop and the long hours 
plays so much upon his physical and mental 
system that he is soon an indifferent learner. 
If the directors of National Education have 
thought it wise to allow one hour’s recreation 
out of five during school time, why would it 
not be right to extend the same rule to the 
workshop, and confer a like benefit upon the 
boy of fourteen or fifteen who was taken from 
school but the day before. Parents and 
guardians of boys thus circumstanced can 
affir m that they have to be continually coax¬ 
ing and exhorting their children, to keep their 
spirits from sinking under the weight they 
have to bear by being employed for ten hours 
every day; aye, and very often they have to 
threaten, and frequently to punish them, 
besides relating innumerable stories concern¬ 
ing what generally happens to lazy people. 
A man may be lazy, and he may also be over¬ 
worked, which I maintain he is who has .to 
work ten hours per day, no matter what is 
his occupation. Half the anecdotes which 
we hear bearing upon the point laziness, if 
properly examined, will be found to be framed 
for the purpose of extracting more work out 
of;the human frame than what is natural or 
healthy. I remember one concerning a lazy 
sawyer, who, it was said, was in the habit of 
resting very often at his work, but, as there 
was a close eye kept upon him, not longer 
than while his mate in the pit was greasing 
the saw. Our hero, being top sawyer, of 
course had the command, and what was 
sneeringly quoted as a fault upon his part 
was, that he used to notify to his mate in the 
pit his intention of resting by singing a 
couplet of his own composing:— 

“ Put in the vrcdiie, and gratae the saw. 

The day is long, and the wages small *' 

The song of the sawyer having come to his 
master’s ears, the latter promised to, reward 
the man in the pit if, by hook or by crook, 
he could get above liis mate for one week, 
and give him six days" hard work, which was, 
according to the story, accomplished to the 
discomfiture of our toiling bard. But, after 
all, there was this truth in the song, the day 
was long and perhaps the wages were small 
enough. 

Clerks in banking houses and respectable 
attorneys’ offices have not much physical 
labour; they are only occupied for six or 
aeven hours per day, and in some places less. 
Or, let us take the occupation of a policeman; 
his work is not very hard, unless he meets 
with a very troublesome drunken man, and 
then he generally has three or four more to 
help him to take the offender to the lock-up. 
Be does not work—it work you call it—-ten 


hours per day; his time on duty is seven 
hours to-day and nine hours to-morrow, 
making an average of eight hours per day. 
Let it not be understood that I object to this; 
on the contrary, I believe it to be right; but 
still it looks somewhat curious that those on 
whom the taxes—out of which all public 
bodies are paid—fall the heaviest, are the 
hardest and the longest worked. 

Since the commencement in England of 
the half-holiday movement, as it is called, 
the men of that country have fought gallantly 
for a reduction of the hours of labour, with 
various successes. In London, .Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other large cities and towns 
the hours for labour are from fifty-five to 
fifty-six hours per week; here we have to 
work sixty; and when the half-holiday move¬ 
ment began to spread itself to this country, 
and to be partially adopted, the employers of 
this city—ashamed, perhaps, of being so 
much behind their neighbours over the water 
—came to the conclusion to give their men a 
quarter holiday, by allowing three hours of 
an earlier stop on Saturday; but to do this 
they clipped half an hour each day off the 
meal hours, to make up for the time thus 
granted, so that they still get sixty hours per 
week. Magnanimous Dublin employers 1 
They are trying thus to keep up with the 
advancement of civilization, and yet secure 
their “ pound of flesh.” Let us hope that 
thiB mean clipping of the meal hours will he 
discontinued, and that the employers of Dublin 
will at least become as good as their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Let us now see what effect a reduction of 
the hours of labour would have upon the social 
and moral condition of the working men, and 
how it would advance the industry of the 
country. These are points to which I wish 
to call the special attention of gentlemen who 
are labouring zealously to spread the prin¬ 
ciples of total abstinence from spirituous 
liquors, and to philanthropists in general. 
They complain—and very justly too, in my 
opinion—that the public-house is the curse 
of the coimtry, and its support the bane of 
the working man, and the ruination of him¬ 
self and his family. These truths they are 
trying hard to instil into the minds of their 
hearers at every opportunity, but with very 
little success, because they do not strike at 
the root of the evil. The root of the evil of 
habitual intoxication is this—the artizan or 
unskilled labourer is compelled to work too 
long for liis living, and, therefore, has no 
time to visit the library where he is invited, 
to attend at lectures and museums, or to 
patronise the theatres and such-like places of 
instruction and amusement. Public-houses 
being more plentiful, he can soon find one 
which will be nearer to him than any one of 
those places which I have named. The 
public-house in many parts of the city is the 
daily toiler’s theatre, news-room, and general 
place of recreation. Now, although I have 
stated ten hours as the time which the artizan 
of the present day has to labour, how many 
thousands are there whose time is occupied 
for fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
while they only get paid for ten ? Take the 
case of a man who has to walk so far from 
his home to where lie is employed that he 
must be out of bed at five o’clock in the 
morning—which in winter time looks like 
getting up in the middle of the night,—and 
who is not home again until seven in the 
evening. He labours ten hours, is allowed 
two for his meals, and two more take him 
back and forward. Then at least eight hours 
must be allowed him for sleep ; and if he only 
nurses the baby for half an hour out of the 
two he has left, where can he be expected to 
go, or what can he do to improve his mind, 
out of the one and a-half which remain ? A 
cry has been raised against the working man, 
as if all the immorality in the country sprung 
from his improvidence. But, I dare affirm, 
the man situated as I have just Bhewn, and 
who attends a lecture, a library, or any place 
of instruction, makes greater sacrifices to 
morality than those who lecture him ever 
think of giving him credit for. When I read 
in the newspapers of the reception given to a 


great actor,—when I am informed that the 
house was crowded from floor to ceiling,—I 
ask that, if the reporters were to visit the 
different workshops the morning after the 
performance, they would find that nine-tenths 
of the working men who visited the theatre 
the night before were absent from their 
places ? Does not this entail upon each man 
the extra expense of a quarter day’s pay for 
his visit to the theatre ? 

As regards the industry of the country, we 
would wear out more clothes than we do at 
present if we had more time at our disposal. 
I once knew a man who showed me his 
wedding suit, nearly as good as new, after 
being seven years married. On asking him 
how he kept it so, he replied that it was 
seldom he went anywhere beyond a visit to 
a neighbour a few streets off, on account of 
having to labour ten hours per day. “ He 
seldom goes on any excursion now,” put in 
his wife; “his place of amusement is the 
public-house next door. He spent the price 
of a new shawl in the same public-house 
within the last three months.” “ I will admit, 
that,” retorted the husband; “ but the last 
new shawl you have had is here in the box, 
full of holes from the moths. You who have 
the children to mind cannot go out but once 
in a month. You cannot contrive to give 
your dress even the airing which I manage 
to give my wedding suit.” “ I have no time 
to take her out,” he continued, “ so that 
whatever wearables she has are worn as I 
6ay. The money I spent in the public-house 
afforded me some amnsement while resting 
after my day’s labour.” Why don’t tailors 
and drapers look into this, and support the 
cause of the working man. It should be the 
duty of railway companies to do the same, 
and of steamboat companies and managers of 
theatres also. In fact it should be the con¬ 
cern of every man interested in the industry 
and general welfare of the country to look at 
it in this light. Thus the porter and the 
whiskey sellers grow rich upon the money of 
the son of toil, who is compelled to patronise 
them, because he is doomed to work ten 
hours per day. When this is the case—and, 
I submit, the very root of the evil of intem¬ 
perance,—will any right-minded man object 
to a reduction of the hours of labour? Let 
it be put to every temperance lecturer, to 
make it known throughout the land, that it 
is because the working men have to labour 
too long for a living that makes them unable 
to attend to solicitations to become wise and 
virtuous. When you send your wives and 
daughters to the grocer, the baker, the 
butcher, the draper, the dyer, the stocking- 
weaver, &c., be sure and instruct them to say 
that it is because you have to work ten hours 
per day that they get less of your custom than 
the whiskey and porter sellers. If we had a 
reduction of the hours of labour we could tell 
temperance orators to spare their lungs, for 
we had got at the root of the evil of drunken¬ 
ness, and by that means we would all be soon 
a sober and steady people. 

Those who are in the habit of supporting 
the working man for political purposes think 
it a great thing to make speeches about the 
so-called deplorable ignorance and unmanage¬ 
ableness of the son of toil, while they know 
next to nothing of what really affects him. 
The more such people talk, the more they 
seem to be unacquainted with the subject; 
and when they are told what is really wanted, 
they seem not to understand the matter at 
all. They are like English statesmen, who, 
after vain endeavours to satisfy us by half 
measures, cry out, “ what on earth is it the 
Irish want;” although they have been in¬ 
formed over and over again that nothing but 
legislative independence will satisfy us. The 
same way with those would-be supporters of 
the working man : they ask, “ what on earth 
it is he wants,” after being told that the first 
and most essential reform is a reduction of 
the present hours of labour. 

There is another class of people who wonder 
very much what it is the working men want; 
they are called aristocrats, and they, by the 
aid of mercenary writers, arrogantly denounce 
the working man as a most unmanageable 
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and extraordinary being, because, indeed, be 
aspires to a better position in society than 
what he now occupies, and this, too, in the 
face of the parrot cry— 44 Educate! educate!” 
If they want to educate us, they must give us 
time to learn; and when we are enlightened 
we ought to have time to enjoy the tastes 
which follow in its train. I remember once 
reading a series of letters from the pen of a 
noble lord, who tried hard to prove that there 
was an increase in the demand for labour in 
this country, owing to the decrease in its 
population effected by emigration. He also 
asserted that wages were improving ; that in 
some places agricultural labourers were paid 
at the rate of Is., and even Is. 4d., per day ; 
that the mechanic's pay had also increased, 
and wound up his statements by exclaiming 
that he could not see why working men should 
not be happy and contented. What a curious 
way some people take to prove what they 
wish to have accepted as truth. They rush 
into print, and, after occupying whole columns 
with one-sided views, wind up with assertions 
of an arrogant nature, and comparisons of 
the present so-called liberal and enlightened 
days with those when the labourer was a serf 
and the bondman of his feudal master. Or, 
in place of giving some practical illustrations 
of the wisdom of their,advice, happily cry out 
for space. A very handy thing is this want 
of space with modern writers. When they 
have just said enough to suit their purpose— 
when it would be dangerous to their views, 
perhaps, to go any further,—they conclude by 
exclaiming, “ only that it would be intruding 
on your valuable space, Mr. Editor, I could 
prove so-and-so !” Would it not be more 
satisfactory if some of this seemingly excel¬ 
lent advice was put into practice by those who 
give it ? You remember the gentleman who 
wrote in the Pall Mall Gazette that he drove 
in a carriage to an obscure street convenient 
to a London workhouse; that he alighted 
from said carriage, and proceeded in the garb 
of a beggar to seek admittance into the casual 
ward of the workhouse in question for the 
night. You remember his description of the 
night which he spent there, and the hubbub 
its appearance in the papers created amongst 
our modern philanthropists, who are for 
ever preaching about the negligence of the 
working classes, and the idleness of those who 
are really indigent, and kept so for the want 
of wise and beneficent legislation. This little 
practical experiment had the effect of ex¬ 
posing the malpractices of workhouse officials, 
who, if questioned before on the matter, 
would make it appear all right by a few 
dashes of their magnanimous pens, exhibited 
in a limited space, for the enlightenment of 
the world. If the writer of those lordly lines 
to which I have alluded were to take it into 
his noble head to give us a practical proof of 
how he could obtain and execute the work 
paid for at the rate of Is. and Is. 4d. a-day, 
it would be a great satisfaction to the labour¬ 
ing world. Let him don the peasant's attire 
for one six months, and stand at the market 
cross of a provincial town until the farmer 
comes to employ him, as I have often seen 
farm labourers do; and if he is not employed 
to-day, let him go back to his humble cabin 
and comfort his wife and family with the hope 
that there will be work to-morrow, while lie 
tries to maintain them and himself out of the 
one shilling which he earned the day before ! 
Let him do this, and then tell us how happy 
and contented he felt. Or let him take a 
turn at a hod with one of our Dublin builders, 
and, after exerting himself for sixty hours for 
12s., accompany his lady to market on Satur¬ 
day evening, and then let us know how he 
laid out the money, and the quantity and 
quality of the eatables and drinkables which 
he purchased for his week’s wages. Many 
of us here would be glad to learn how all this 
boasted happiness is procured which he 
asserted was so easily obtained. 44 Oh! you 
working men t you working men!” exclaimed 
a supporter of this noble person’s views to a 
friend of mine who sought his charity on be¬ 
half of a sufferer; 44 you never lay by any¬ 
thing for the rainy day.” 44 How can we, 
sir,’ replied my friend, 44 when provisions are 


so very dear? We cannot buy a middling 
beefsteak under lOd. a pound.” Whereupon 
this gentleman employer enquired if it were 
possible that working men eat beefsteaks! 
He then entered into an elaborate sermon 
on such folly, and compared the position of 
the working man of to-day with him of the 
past, forgetting all the while that he would 
the next day be one of the first to cry out 
14 educate ! educate !” with those who deem 
the labourer’s ignorance the cause of all his 
poverty;—this, too, in the face of the fact 
that the education with which it is hoped he 
will become possessed of would make him 
aspire to something above potatoes and salt, 
mud cabins and rags. 

What should we care about the past further 
than take a lesson from it ? If our forefathers 
were once the slaves of the ancestors of those 
who make up this so-called nobility of the 
present day, is that any reason that we should 
remain the slaves that we appear to be—that 
we are, if we do not oppose their domineering 
and intolerant doctrines with respect to the 
time we should work, and the pay we are to 
receive in return ? We must bestir ourselves 
if we mean to become freemen, and enjoy 
our share of the fruits of the earth produced 
for all alike. Let us remember that this is 
the nineteenth century, the age of progress 
and liberality amongst men. Let us tell 
those who over-work us that we have benefited 
by the little light which we have obtained 
lately, but that we want more. Let us tell 
them that we cannot satisfy their demands 
upon us without another instalment of our 
rights in the shape of a reduction of the pre¬ 
sent hours of labour. Let us then come for¬ 
ward, every body that has anything to say, 
and, if we do nothing else, let us criticise the 
time worked by the officials of the State, and 
the pay each servant receives in return. A 
servant of the people receives, in some in¬ 
stances, more than seven times as much in 
one year for his wages as a working man 
would earn for sixty years, and to be every 
day employed working sixty hours per week, 
or ten hours per day. I will try to lay before 
you a simple statement of an officer’s salary, 
which, perhaps, many of you never thought 
of examining into. On looking over the pages 
of the Civil Service Gazette , some-time ago, I 
found the different amounts, in pounds ster¬ 
ling, paid yearly by the people to their ser¬ 
vants. The highest on the list was .£22,000, 
which is the yearly salary of Ireland’s Lord 
Lieutenant. Let us take these £22,000 and 
place them side by side with the wages of a 
mechanic earning £1 per week, or £52 per 
year, for sixty years ; £52 per year in sixty 
years w’ould amount to £3,120; take £3,120 
from £22,000, and there will be £18,880 re¬ 
maining ; therefore £22,000, one year’s salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant, is more than seven 
times as much as a mechanic could earn at a 
£1 per week for sixty years, without losing 
one hour of ten every day during all that 
time. Those who think that this calculation 
is out of place, on the ground that governors 
must be paid, I will answer in an epigram of 
four lines:— 

“ The enree of onr island will be found in extreme*, 

In the practice of which misery’s demon doth lurk 
To prevent its true Rlory to shine, but in gleams; 

They're the wallowing in wealth, and the wallowing 
in work.” 

There were other amounts upon the list re¬ 
presenting the yearly pay of other officials of 
the State, varying from £8,000 down to 
£2,000, which was, I believe, the lowest sum 
paid to the class of servants which the 
writer mentioned. Every individual whose 
name was upon that list was chosen from the 
ranks composing the aristocracy or merchant 
and manufacturing princes, who make rapid 
fortunes out of the profits gained by the 
employment of the working man, whom they 
compel to work ten hours per day. Talking 
of princes, how oft, in this country, are we 
prone to laugh at those German princes and 
barons who, it is said, have very little more 
than the pay of a respectable engineer or 
Government clerk. What more should a 
prince or baron require than what would sup¬ 
port him respectably ? and what harm do these 
titles do, which are thought so absurd to ours ? 


because, forsooth, the owners have not at 
their command enormous fortunes or whole 
tracts of country as estates, which our barons 
and princes, and dukes and earls, retain pos¬ 
session of, to the great detriment of thousands 
of their fellow beings. How much more 
absurd would it be to hear an Irish peasant, 
whose services were given to some great 
estate owner for the miserable sum of nine- 
pence or tenpence per day, cry out to a Ger¬ 
man peasant much better off— 44 You have no 
real princes or barons in your country, for 
those who claim such titles are only in the 
receipt of a few pounds in the year to support 
them, while we are so off-handed and decent 
we allow our dukes and lords plenty of money 
to support theirs!” How much more absurd 
is such a boast when he who makes it is half 
starved and half naked into the bargain? 
But such is the boast which is put into his 
mouth by those who laugh in their sleeve 
while he makes it, and who, without a feeling 
of remorse, pockets the enormous sums which 
I have named, and that he who is blinded 
by such folly mainly contributes to supply. 
44 And these amounts,” says the writer in 
the Gazette , concluding his statement, 44 are 
scarcely enough to uphold the dignity and 
honour of the position of each.” This is a 
gentle hint that they want a rise of wages, 
these State officers, which, if they persevere 
in demanding, who is to keep it from them ? 
who is to lock them out, and employ 44 black 
sheep ” and 44 knobsticks ” to do the work ? 
Nobody, for they have it all their own way, 
and mean to keep it so if we do not bestir 
ourselves. 

The mention of 44 black sheep ” and lock¬ 
outs brings me upon a vexed question, which 
I will just glance at before I conclude. It is 
that' of trade societies. Those who object to 
their existence at all, do so upon the principle 
44 Don’t do as I do, but do as I tell you.” 
They consider it presuming too far for work¬ 
ing men to belong to organized friendly so¬ 
cieties ; yet, what is politics but a trade, and 
what, in consequence, is the Parliament but 
a trade society ? The trade of governing is a 
very lucrative one, at least it would seem so, 
to judge by the scrambles which are made to 
secure a job in that particular calling. If 
the Parliament, in ruling the country, are 
assisted by local bodies, such as corporations 
of cities, towns, and boroughs, and if the 
members of these corporations belong to as¬ 
sociations which are looked upon as honour¬ 
able institutions, why not the working man 
have his society or institution ? By doing so 
he is only following the example of those 
who are considered the patterns of what is 
right and proper. It appears to me that if 
the working men, by means of their societies, 
succeeded in conducting their own affairs, 
the occupation of their would-be supporters 
would be gone altogether. Some one must 
be in want of being shewn the right way t O 
steer, but to judge by the differences in 
opinion that exist between the daily toiler 
and his friendly (?) supporters, the former 
will not be that one. He cries, and well he 
may cry, 4 save me from such friends,’—friends 
who would always like to keep him on the 
dissecting table as a study for their pupils. 
They have been to college themselves, where 
they have filled their heads with so much of 
other men’s brains that they left no room for 
an idea of their own to develop itself; when 
they do hear an original idea they deem it 
erroneous unless they find it hinted at in 
Cicero or Plato; when a plain, practical 
truth, in keeping with the spirit of the pre¬ 
sent day, is laid before them, they put it aside 
with an affected pooh, pooh. Is there a trade 
society in the kingdom that would not hold a 
jubilee and a thanksgiving for a reduction of 
the hours of labour? How many hearts 
would it make glad ? how many thousands 
would it make happy and contented ? Surely 
the millions connected with trade societies 
throughout the kingdom cannot be all wrong; 
let them be questioned as to their opinions 
regarding the working of a compulsory Edu¬ 
cation Bill, and their answer wijl be— reduo* 
the hours of labour, and we will educate our¬ 
selves and our children without compulsion. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE IRISH 
ROUND TOWER. 

In a recent number of the Ibish Builder I 
have given some notices upon the Round 
Tower of St. Michael le Pole, Sheepe-street, 
Dublin; with the present number the pro¬ 
prietor is enabled to give an illustration 
thereof, copied from a tracing taken from an 
original drawing by Beranger, as described 
in note, p. 274 of this journal. In the above- 
mentioned paper I adduced some facts tending 
to shew that these interesting relics of a past 
age are of much more ancient date than a 
great number of modern writers are disposed 
to allow. One reason, and I believe the prin¬ 
cipal one, they give is, that the use of mortar* 
in building was unknown previous to Christi¬ 
anity. From this we infer that erections of 
stone did exist, but that they were after the 
fashion of the fence walls we still see so plenti¬ 
fully scattered over the counties of Galway and 
Westmeath. That a building of any height 
corresponding with the least of our now exist¬ 
ing round towers could be thus raised, even 
if the interstices were well plastered with 
mud, I am free to admit as an impossibility. 
Christianity was introduced into Ireland in 
the fifth century, and how are we to reconcile 
the above opinion with the following, which 
wo find in the Ulster Annals at the year 
448?—“A terrible earthquake was felt in 
various parts, by which fifty-seven towers 
were destroyed or injured.” Whether these 
were veritable round towers or not, the aiyial- 
ists do not mention; evidently they were 
built of stone, and, to be denominated towers, 
they must have been of more imposing height 
than our primitive fence walls. 

It is a singular fact, which I give, as 
opposed to the theory of their erection from 
650 to 950, that in the twelfth century, when 
English domination in Ireland commenced, 
these towers should have been considered as 
ancient. This we have upon the authority of 
Giraldus Cambrensis; and it is still more 
strange that so accurate a writer, who so 
circumstantially describes them, should be 
unable to tell their original uses, shewing 
thereby that as generation succeeded gene¬ 
ration in the divine teachings of the Christian 
faith, their former purposes being abandoned, 
their history was lost even to tradition ; and 
it is no great stretch of imagination to say 
that, when an entire people became converted, 
and the rites of their former faith falling into 
disuetude, even allusion to these rites would 
be in a measure prohibited, although it might 
be impossible to eradicate entirely names and 
long-established customs, and that thus the 
original uses of these towers would be oblite¬ 
rated in the history of succeeding time. Now 
it is remarkable that the first founding of 
nearly every church in Ireland can be traced 
with an approach to accuracy, and would it 
not be reasonable to suppose that if the towers 
were built in connexion with them, some 
record thereof would exist ? and would it not 
be next to impossible, if they dated from the 
seventh till the tenth century, the absence of 
such could have occurred ? We have it upon 
too many authorities to leave room for doubt, 
that fire-worship, in one or other form, did 
exist in Ireland previous to Christianity; 
whether it afterwards became part of Druidi- 
cal worship, or whence it originated, I am 
not sufficiently versed in ethnical doctrines 
to discover; but it is of consequence to re¬ 
mark that amongst the peasantry in many 

• Generally speaking, the mortar used in the construction 
of the round towers has been fully converted Into cnTsbunate 
.of lime, and is nearly as hard as the stone used in them. 


parts of Ireland, particularly in the south 
and south-west, although entirely ignorant 
of the former uses of these towers, they are 
called cUlcagh —a name which sufficiently 
indicates a heathen origin, cill signifying 
temple, and aghh , fire. Again, I find in the 
Annals of the Four Masters, referring to the 
tower of Innis Cailtre, on the Shannon, in 
the year 898, 14 it is called Turraghgan ang - 
coire." Now the word Turraghgan literally 
means fire tower, the addenda ang coire I 
presume signifies its being appropriated to 
anchoritical uses at a subsequent period. 

In my previous remarks I alluded to the 
tenacity with which all converts cling to the 
customs of their previous faith. In this par¬ 
ticular, even at the present day, the modern 
missionary labours under one of his greatest 
disadvantages, and it often occurs they are 
obliged to feign ignorance of the heathenish 
proclivities still manifested by neophytes, 
trusting that as they become better informed 
upon the divine teachings of the gospel they 
will gradually resign them. 

Referring to the difficulties which here 
arise, and as shewing the manner in whikh 
names and customs can be perpetuated, 
although their origin has been completely 
lost, I give the following. An exceedingly 
harmless instance occurs in connexion with 
our national emblem, which is known to have* 
been held in mystical reverence by the Pagan 
Irish, as deriving their religion from Oriental 
sources. There is a popular notion that 
when St. Patrick was preaching the doctrine 
of the Trinity, he used this plant as a symbol 
to illustrate the great mystery, but it is a 
curious coincidence that the trefoil in Arabic 
is called shamrakh , and was held sacred in 
eastern countries, in remembrance of the 
Persian triads. And again, St. Brigid, the 
daughter of an Irish prince (imbued in her 
childhood with all the elements of the Pagan 
faith of her-ancestors), became one of the 
earliest converts, and it is said she received 
the veil from the hands of St. Patrick him¬ 
self. History tells us she founded a convent 
at Kildare in the year 484, and here she pre¬ 
served the so-called inextinguishable fire* of 
her forefathers, in commemoration of her own 
vow of celibacy. Perhaps she was permitted by 
the disciples of the great missionary thus to 
do because in the old law fire was used as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, and became a symbol 
in divine worship without being made an 
object of veneration; this we see in the seven 
lamps which Josephus tells us were kept 
burning in the Jewish temple, and reason¬ 
ing from analogy they possibly considered it 
could not be displeasing to the Almighty, 
because we find in Leviticus vi. 13 these 
words—“ This is the perpetual fire which 
shall never go out on the altar.” The re¬ 
mains of a building called the fire-house was 
until lately, and may probably still be distin- 


• The English, language, which it is more than probable is 
destined to endure unto the end of time, perpetuates numerous 
records of Anglo-Saxon idolatrous worship, amongst which 
miiy be enumerated the names of days as preserved in the 
calendar, while the people themselves unconsciously contri¬ 
bute to the continuation of its superstitious rites in the cere¬ 
monial of burning the yule log, suspending the mistletoe 
bough, and many other pructices derived from the same source. 
Influenced by the idea that the work of Christianity might be 
thereby advanced, it was perhaps judicious policy of Pope 
Gregory, when commissioning Augustine to the conversion of 
England, to inculcate upon him the necessity of tolerating 
Pagan customs so-far as they were not incompatible with the 
religion of the gospel, M far," he says in his Instructions, “ it is 
impossible to cut away absolutely from hard and rouf h minds 
all their old habits and customs: he who wishes to reach the 
highest place must do so step bv step and not by Jumps.” 
These instructions will, in name at least, preserve mementoes 
of Anglo-Saxon idolatrous worship to all future time. St 
Brigid's fire has long since died out; not so, however, with 
the huge tires originally instituted in honour of the god Thor, 
and still perpetuated all over the country parts of England in 
the ceremonial attendant upon the burning of the yule log at 
Christmas. 


guishable, near the ruins of the cathedral, 
and at no great distance from the celebrated 
round tower. The name cillcagh thus bears 
remarkable significance as pointing to the 
conclusion that round towers were in some 
way or another connected with the mysterious 
rites celebrated in honour of the god Bel or 
Baal, or fire-worship in other form. It is 
strange how long this custom, curious as it 
now appears, was allowed to continue. In 
1220, from the Annals of the Four Masters, 
I find that “ Henry De Loundres, Archbishop 
of Dublin, put out the fire said to be inex¬ 
tinguishable, of which Cambrensis makes 
mention as having been instituted in the 
nature of the vestal rite by St. Brigid, and 
so preserved.” It was again renewed, as is 
indicated by the same authority, referring to 
1395:—“The king commanded Robert De 
Clayton, clerk, to grant letters of protection 
to the prioress and convent of St. Brigid of 
the fire-house of Kildare, without any charge 
for same.” 

I have possibly digressed too far in these 
remarks, but my object has been to shew how 
the appellation cillcagh may have been perpe¬ 
tuated in remembrance of the peasantry. 
There is another term by which possibly these 
towers are better known, cloictheagK which 
signifies house of the bell, and we have it 
upon authority that several of them were used 
for this purpose; but it would appear most 
unlikely this was what they were originally 
constructed for, because there were no suffi¬ 
cient apertures to emit sound ; and, further, 
that no bell which would be heard at any 
distance could be swung in them, possibly 
the few which may have been so hung were 
sounded by a rope attached to the clapper. 
Bells were invented at a very early date by 
Bishop Paulinus, of Carapagnia, a.d. 400, and 
must have been well known at the dates 
which the advocates of the Christian erection 
of these towers give. The tower never ap¬ 
pears to have been built for the bell, but the 
bell seems to have been afterwards adapted 
for use in the tower. If the advocates of the 
hell theory were correct, would it not be 
likely that the builders would have designed 
them accordingly, or why would square towers 
be built close to them, as occurs in several 
instances ? The almost absurd argument of 
their being depositories of treasure or places 
of retreat in case of an invading force, or 
built for “ defence, protection, and security,” 
appears tQ be ridiculous. If any of these 
purposes were intended, why should they 
stand isolated ? Would it not be a necessity 
that a ready means of access would be avail¬ 
able from the neighbouring church without 
the use of a ladder ? and is it to be supposed 
a hostile force would not be provided with 
scaling ladders in abundance ? I would cer¬ 
tainly have great commiseration for those 
who retreated into a round tower under such 
circumstances, and without any possible 
means of defence, surrounded by an attacking 
foe. 

Considering all these matters in detail, I 
am inclined to the conclusion that these 
towers were in some way connected with the 
worship of the sun or of fire, their shape 
being typical of a sun-ray pointing heaven¬ 
ward, and therefore that they are of more 
ancient date than several modern writers will 
allow. Generally believed, from the difference 
of their style of masonry, to have been buil 
at various but still very remote periods, ex¬ 
tending over two, or perhaps three, centuries, 
the story of their origin, shrouded in mystery 
and long and irretrievably lost to {he page of 
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history,—admitted upon all sides to have 
been from the beginning in one way or the 
other in connection with the religious belief 
of the Irish people, and allowed by the ad¬ 
vocates of their Christian origin to have stood 
upon an average for at least one thousand 
years,—there is a strange and perhaps a 
melancholy pleasure in the endeavour to trace 
them back to their foundation, as summoning 
up silent witnesses of scenes the actors in 
which long, long ages ago have crumbled into 
dust; scenes of the most eventful changes in 
the page of our national history, acknowledged 
to have been, at least for a period, associated 
with hallowed shrines devoted to the divine 
teachings of Christianity and literature, and 
withstanding the ravages of time, and the 
unholy havoc of fire and sword, which carried 
desolation to the peaceful retreats of ecclesi¬ 
astical grandeur, by which they were sur¬ 
rounded,—they insensibly bring the mind 
back with a species of reverential awe to 
almost forgotten periods of the past, and 
teach it intuitively to declare homage to the 
skill of the builders of these primitive ages, 
for such they were undoubtedly erected in, 
even allowing for the occasion the Christian 
theory of their erection to be correct. 

William Hughes. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, 
LIMERICK. 

This sacred edifice (of which we give an in¬ 
terior view with this number) was re-opened 
on the 13th ult. for divine worship. It has 
been completely remodelled, from plans by, 
and under the direction of, Messrs. Goldie 
and Child, architects, of London. We print 
nearly verbatim an account furnished to us 
by a valued correspondent and subscriber:— 

For several months past, works of an im¬ 
portant character have been in progress at 
this building, and the result has been the 
production of a church which reflects the 
highest credit on all concerned in the under¬ 
taking—one of considerable difficulty, and at 
first beset with obstacles. Few, indeed, who 
remember the old squat, weather-beaten 
exterior, with its incongruous battlements 
and pinnacles, could recognise through the 
wonderful metamorphosis wrought on it the 
beautiful proportions and picturesque outline 
of the present facade, with its lofty pointed 
centre gable, pierced with an elaborate rose 
window, and decorated with statue niches; 
its dependant sloping half gables, cut off and 
flanked by buttresses, which are carried up 
and terminated by massive yet graceful pin¬ 
nacles, which give the entire front a finished 
and recherchi appearance. 

It is, however, on entering the building 
that one whose memory had been familiar 
with the old lank wooden uprights that did 
duty for columns, and stayed the plain, fiat, 
gloomy, overhanging coiling, that rested, as 
it were, on the apex of the chancel arch at 
one end (dwarfing its beautiful proportions) 
and swamped the organ at the other; then 
the large awkward gallery and its bulks of 
staircases,, that darkened so much the west 
end of ohurch, and the unsuitable arrange¬ 
ment of the floor, particularly that portion 
frequented by the poorer olasses;—it is to 
one, then, who can remember or imagine all 
this, that the streaming light now falling on 
the beautiful and costly materials, and dis¬ 
playing in its varied depths of light and 
shade the elegant and chaste proportions of 
the present interior, that its production from 
the oid building seems truly marvellous—so 


much so, that it is some moments before one 
draws near to examine those massive and 
matchless gleaming Aberdeen red granite 
columns which support the arcade, and divide 
the church into nave and aisles. They are 
each of two single pieces, resting on a molded 
base of Portland stone, which overlays an 
octagonal block of pure white native lime¬ 
stone; then at mid-height an ornamental 
band is introduced, and crowning all is an 
elaborately-molded cap, also of Portland 
stone. From off this cap—at either side 
making five bays—spring the gracefully- 
molded arches of the arcade, over the apices 
of which are the clerestory windows—simple 
coupled lights deeply recessed, with light 
pointed drop-arches in front. From the foot 
of those windows, sloping downwards and 
outwards, are the aisle roofs, whose graceful 
design, curved ribbed principals resting on 
corbels, the entire surface being sheeted over, 
and without substantially slated, whilst within 
it is broken up into panels, whose rich and 
warm tone produced by its permanent oil 
stain, and the cathedral proportions of those 
side chapels, make them a study in themselves, 
and well worthy of the universal admiration 
they have exacted. But the nave roof is the 
chef d'oeuvre, and one must see before he can 
appreciate those slender columns, resting on 
corbelled bases, and supporting molded caps, 
from off which spring the legs and curved ribs 
of the main trusses ; then the intermediate 
principals and massive purlins break up the 
open sheeted surface, as in aisle roofs ; and 
the delighted eye, as it gradually steals up to 
the distant apex—now deepened in shade,— 
is lost in the solemn and thrilling effect which 
has been produced. A most unique, light, 
and elegant organ tribune of wrought and 
stained and varnished red pine, supported by 
pierced and carved oak columns, happily re¬ 
places the old gallery before alluded to, and 
occupies such little space at the west end of 
church as not to interfere with a single feature 
of the interior, but, on the contrary, adds 
much by its beauty. On this the grand old 
organ is fixed, whose rich tones are now heard 
to so much advantage. Then, above and 
beyond all, one is struck by the internal ap¬ 
pearance of the rose window (which developes 
in its tracery a .cross, the angular and other 
spaces being filled up with trefoils, quatre- 
foils, &c.), which so appropriately lights and 
furnishes that intermediate storey. In the 
corresponding space between the apex of 
chancel arch and framing of roof, prepara¬ 
tion has been made for the introduction of 
rood figures, which will tend considerably to 
enliven this portion of the church. Evident 
care has been bestowed on the arrangement 
of the seats, &c. Now the principal entrance 
is by the great west doorway, which opens on 
the uninterrupted sweeping nave, the beauti¬ 
ful encaustic tiled passage through which 
leads direct to the communion rail; and then 
at either side are the benches or seats. The 
aisles are similarly treated, the passages being 
along side walls, by which means the greatest 
amount of accommodation is obtained, and a 
simplicity of access established, which is so 
essential in all public buildings. 

The acoustic properties of the church are 
very perfect, as also the ventilation. In the 
north aisle a large radiating stove has been 
erected. Thus much has been accomplished; 
but, in order to give the last stroke to this 
already beautiful church, the erection of a 
triple porch advancing some 14 ft. or 15 ft. 
in front, is deemed a matter of necessity. 

We understand that the greatest meed of 


praise in carrying out this noble undertaking 
is due to the Very Rev. J. Carbery, Prior of 
the Dominican Order, under whose charge 
the religious establishment connected there¬ 
with is maintained. We are glad to hear 
that all liabilities so far are cleared off—much 
to the credit of Limerick. 

Mr. M. A. Hennessy, C.E., of Upper 
Mallow-street, Limerick, had the entire 
supervision of the works from their com¬ 
mencement until their satisfactory comple¬ 
tion by the contractors, Messrs. M'Cartky 
and Guerin. 


LAW. 

SECOND QUEEN’S BENCH. —Dec. 1. 

(Before Mr. Justice O'Brien and a Common Jury.) 

Begq v. Redmond. —Thi* was an action brought 
for alleged trespass. Plaintiff is a fishmonger, and 
defendant a fruit and vegetable dealer, and they 
both carry on business at the premises 43 Westland- 
row, one-half of which is occupied by plaintiff, and 
the other by defendant. Their stalls adjoin each 
other. About uine years ago plaintiff began to deal 
in fruit, and de endant began to deal in fish, but 
after a little while they both gave up their new 
trades, and devoted themselves exclusively to their 
old ones. In course of time plaintiff tiled the portion 
of the pathway fronting his house, and as the effect 
was to throw the rain upon defendant's portion, he 
tiled his also to prevent it. Plaintiff complained that 
defendant caused his cabbages to oveihang his 
(plaintiffs) salmon! while defendant, on the other 
hand, felt aggrieved that plaintiff should place bis 
fish against his (defendant’s) peaches! Finally, 
about three weeks ago, defendant commenced again 
to take up the fish business in addition to his fruit, 
whereupon plaiutiff at once resumed the fruit business 
as an adjunct to his fish! In this state of feeling 
between the parties, plaintiff, in October, proceeded to 
lay down, in the centre between the two portions of 
footway, a base for railings ; but on the complaint of 
defendant to the landlord (Mr. Ryan, of Townsend- 
street), Mr. Ryan would not permit the railings to be 
erected, as being an obstruction to defendant's 
business. Defendant then removed the stones which 
were to form the base, from the position in which they 
lay on his portion of the frontage, and placed them close 
to plaintiffs door. Plaintiff, regarding this as a 
trespass on his property and an infringement of his 
rights, brought the present action. His case was 
that there had been no prohibition of the stones by 
the landlord, and that they were lying on his portion 
of the frontage when defendant took them up and 
removed them. After a lengthened hearing an 
arrangement was come to between the parties. 


SECOND QUEEN’S BENCH. —Dec. 9. 

(Before Mr. Justice George and a Special Jury.) 

A. and N. Hammond v. Captain Ralph Smyth .— 
Plaintiffs are builders at Drogheda, and defendant is 
a gentleman residing at Newtown, near same place. 
The action was brought to recover £652 6s., amount 
due for building work executed at defendant's resi¬ 
dence. Defendant pleaded that phintiffs were bound 
by their agreement to have their works completed by 
1st June, 1868, under a penalty of £10 per week for 
any further delay; that the works were not completed 
for twenty-eight weeks after, and that plaintiff*, 
therefore, were indebted to him for penalties to the 
amount of £280; that he was willing to set off this 
against plaintiffs' demand, and that the only sum 
actually due to them was £166 17s. 6|d., which he 
bad tendered before the commencement of the action, 
and which he now brought into the court. Plaintiffs 
filed & replication, alleging that defendant employed 
an architect, and that it was part of the agreement 
between them that the plaintiffs should act in strict 
accordance with the architect's plans and directions ; 
that the architect (Mr. Caldbeck) furnished them with 
further details and plans, the execution of which 
necessarily prolonged the work beyond the 1st of 
June, 1868. After the case had been opened it was 
agreed to refer both the law and the facts thereof to 
the arbitration of three of the jurors. Their award 
had not been declared at the time of our going to press. 


No mode of payment can be fair which overlooks 
the previous training of the workman. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was once asked by a person for whom he 
had painted a small picture, how be could charge so 
much for a work which only employed him for five 
days? “Five days!’’ replied Sir Joshua, “why 1 
have expended the work of thirty-five years upon it." 
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CONSTRUCTION OF METAL AND 
TIMBER ARCHES. 

The following paper was read on the 6th 
inst. before the Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, London, by M. Jules Gaudard, of 
Lausanne. (Translated from the French by 
Mr. W. Pole, F.R.S., C.E.) It has been 
kindly forwarded to ns by the secretary for 
publication in our journal. 

Elastic arches supporting a road or railway 
were connected to the horizontal platform by 
pillars and tilling pieces, occupying the span¬ 
drels. The office of these parts was to trans¬ 
mit the load of the platform to the resisting 
arch ; no other function was usually attributed 
to them, and the arch was the important 
member on which the whole rested. The 
spandrel, however, forming always a rigid 
filling or system, contributed powerfully to 
increase the resistance of the structure, so 
that it would be justifiable to consider as the 
chief member, not the isolated arclfl but the 
framework, more or less complex, constituted 
by the arch, the spandrel filling, and the 
longitudinal horizontal piece placed at the 
level of the platform. Under this point of 
view, the arch might be assimilated to a chain 
of articulated segments, presenting two modes 
of calculation which were severally examined. 

In the articulated system it was necessary 
to choose a single triangulation, where every 
piece was essential; for otherwise, if, for ex¬ 
ample, two diagonals were introduced in each 
bay, the calculation would become indeter¬ 
minate. At the summit, the two half-spans 
were joined by a simple point of articulation, 
like those of the other summits of the trian¬ 
gulation, while the longitudinal horizontal 
piece was useless in theory; and in practice 
it would be desirable to provide it with a free 
sliding joint, in order that nothing might 
impede the expansion of the fixed portion. 
Under these conditions, the elements of 
statics furnished easily the stresses on all the 
pieces, of which an example was given. When 
the stresses in the various parts of the arch 
or of the longitudinal were known, the stresses 
in the spandrel bars could be deduced by 
simple graphic decompositions, based on the 
equilibrium of the summits of the system. 
Of this also an example was given, with 
further calculations. 

For a determined fixed load there might 
be given to the arch the form of a funicular 
polygon, a figure of equilibrium such that the 
articulated chain might maintain itself in 
position without the intervention of the other 
pieces of the framework. In a bridge the 
load varied, but it was desirable the figure of 
the arch should approach that of equilibrium 
corresponding to the complete load. This 
form would be the curve called the catenary 
for an arch of uniform section carrying only 
its own weight, and the parabola for an arch 
loaded uniformly per unit of length on a 
horizontal line. This latter was the case in 
suspension bridges, and also in bridges with 
compressed metallic arches, for the weight of 
the arch and the spandrels had but little in¬ 
fluence, proportionately to that of the hori¬ 
zontal platform and its test load. 

The second mode of calculation referred to 
Rigid Arches, and consisted in restricting the 
spandrels to simple supports for transmitting 
the loads. The arch was then more strained, 
and ought to be rigid, for the funicular form 
only gave an instable equlibrium, correspond¬ 
ing to a particular state of the load. As soon 
as this state was changed, the arch no longer 
suffered simple compression, but was disposed 
to bend, i.e ., to change its figure. 

In an arch of masonry, the effect of the 
mortar was neglected, and the voussoirs were 
regarded as blocks placed in juxtaposition 
without adherence, having the power of pivot¬ 
ing one on the other, round the edge either 
of the intrados or of the extrados ; that was 
what was called a system of alternative arti¬ 
culation. The centre of pressures, i.e,, the 
point of application of the resultant of the 
elementary reactions of the joint, was con¬ 
sidered for each joint. The locus of these 
centres, or the curve of pressures, ought not 
to pass outside the thickness of the arch, or 
the jpivoting of certain of the voussoirs would 


take place; the curve ought even to keep 
within a zone more limited than that of the 
arch, for fear of endangering the crushing of 
the stones. 

An elastic arch was subject to other con¬ 
ditions. If the connection was very good, as 
was (or ought to be) the case with plate iron, 
the arch formed an entire piece, suitable to 
resist both tension and compression. If it 
was treated as an arch by the curve of pres¬ 
sures, tliis curve would no longer be required 
to remain within the arch. When the arch 
rested upon the abutments by an extended 
sustaining surface, being keyed by a range of 
wedges, there was nothing to prevent certain 
of these wedges being driven tighter than 
others. This wonld then modify the point 
of concentration of the thrust upon the abut¬ 
ment, and consequently also all the other 
points of the curve of pressures. Hence 
arose the uncertainty which generally at¬ 
tended the method of the curve of pressures, 
these pressures only being determined by 
arbitrary data in regard to the original key¬ 
ing-up, or the yielding of the materials. 

The author considered the proposal to pro¬ 
vide a metallic arch with three pivots, or 
hinges, one at the summit, the other two at 
the supports; but hitherto, so far as he was 
aware, no one had ventured to apply three 
pivots to large works. M. Mantion had, 
however, employed two pivots at the supports 
in an iron bridge of the St. Denis canal, and 
the effect of such a system was examined. 

The theoretical calculations of deformation 
might be applied with confidence, where the 
arches consisted of a single piece of homo¬ 
geneous metal. Arches in solid wrought-iron 
plate might be considered to belong to this 
category, the metal having been well worked, 
and the connections being as solid as the con¬ 
tinuous parts. The theory of these arches 
had been the object of the researches of M. 
Belanger, and subsequently of M. Bresse, 
who had entered into great detail respecting 
them in his Treatise on Applied Mechanics 
(Stability des Constructions). An explana¬ 
tion of his principal formulae was then given. 

The author next proceeded to consider the 
details of construction of arches of different 
materials. He remarked that, structures in 
timber were the most economical in many 
countries, but their durability was limited. 
The principal type of timber arches appeared 
to be that inaugurated at Yvry (Seine) by M. 
Emery, where the arches were composed of 
strong pieces of carpentry superposed to the 
number of three, for example. But it was 
preferred in many cases to leave open the in¬ 
tervals between the several pieces, in order 
to allow better ventilation, and to prevent 
them from heating ; and further, because this 
plan gave an increase of depth to the arch, 
and consequently a more ample field to the 
oscillations of the curve of pressures. Cer¬ 
tain timber bridges presented a compressed 
arch, a tensile tie-bar, and vertical connect¬ 
ing-rods, a system which was allied to the 
bowstring form. The flat arches of Wiebe- 
king (Bavaria), and those in thin layers of 
planks superposed of Emy, would appear only 
suitable for roofing purposes, being too sub¬ 
ject to deformation for bridges. Among the 
American forms of trellis framework for 
straight beams, capable of competing with 
arched openings, the system of Howe, having 
iron vertical tie-rods,deserved special mention. 

Cast iron resisted compression well, but 
tension badly. It made good arches in the 
cases where the curve of pressures did not 
pass out of a certain central zone, and where 
the flexure was nothing, or insensible; and 
on the condition that there were no powerful 
vibrations, i.e., that the dead weight was large 
compared to the moving load. This last con¬ 
sideration led, in the case of railways, to the 
spreading of a thick layer of ballast on the 
platform, in spite of the increase of load re¬ 
sulting therefrom. 

Wrought iron was preferable to cast iron, 
notwithstanding its higher price, whenever 
there was reason to fear the effects of flexure 
in certain parts, or when it was desired to 
make a light structure, without loading of 
ballast. There was also an opportunity of 


adopting pivoted supports, and of calculating 
the thrust according to the theoretical defor¬ 
mation. However, this conclusion was not 
absolutely true for trellised arches, which it 
was necessary to use in the case of very large 
spans. Such, for example, was the bridge at 
Coblenz over the Rhine, consisting of three 
arches, each 317 feet span. In general, a 
solid plate web was preferable to trellis work 
for arches of moderate dimensions. In effect, 
the flexure was small, and the longitudinal 
pressure much predominated ; the solid plate 
acted, consequently, more usefully than in a 
straight beam, which presented neutral fibres. 
Moreover, it would only be necessary to em¬ 
ploy rivets at considerable intervals in the 
parts outside the joints. To satisfy the most 
advantageous condition, viz., a large moment 
of inertia, without too great depth, it was 
desirable to adopt for the section a double T 
with large wings. For large openings, how¬ 
ever, a box section appeared to be preferred. 
The lateral stiffness would depend essentially 
on the cross framing which connected together 
the different arch ribs of the same span. 
Where this resource was wanting, i.e ., where 
an isolated arch rib must maintain itself alone, 
the oval section, analogous to that of the 
arches of the bridge at Saltash, presented 
itself as one of the most favourable. 

Wrought and cast iron might be associated 
in the same work. This combination had 
been adopted in a bridge of three arches con¬ 
structed in the Park at Neuilly, near Paris, 
many details of which had been suggested by 
the new Westminster Bridge. All the pieces 
essentially under compression, i.e., the span¬ 
drels and the portions of the arch near the 
abutments, had, for the sake of economy, 
been made of cast iron, while the central 
portion of the arches and the longitudinal 
bearers of the platform were of plate iron. 

Arched bridges were, on principle, often 
more economical than those formed with 
girders; they admitted better of an augmen¬ 
tation of the dead weight, for the purpose of 
deadening the vibrations and increasing the 
probable durability. But it was necessary 
that sufficient height should be available, 
and that the abutments should be able to 
resist the thrust. When the work was low 
and the ground solid, it was easy to give the 
abutments the necessary stability, without 
too much expense. The compression, tending 
to close the molecules of the metal, appeared 
to promise to such works a longer duration 
than would be due to pieces in tension, which 
threatened, after a long period, to be subject 
to enervation. These considerations in favour 
of arched bridges were, it was true, somewhat 
counterbalanced by the greater complication 
of the forms. 

Bow and string bridges were, as the words 
implied, arches provided with a tie-rod which 
received the thrust upon the extremities, 
with the intervention of supports; so that 
the abutments were freed from the effect of 
these thrusts, and only exerted reactions in a 
vertical direction. The most remarkable 
example was the bridge at Saltash, of two 
great spans of 456 feet each. The arch, being 
single, had to be kept at the two ends at the 
height above the roadway, necessary to leave 
a free passage for the trains; and this led the 
eminent designer, Mr. Brunei, to adopt a 
curved tie, and to suspend the platform at a 
lower level. When there were two arches, 
one on each side of the road, there was 
nothing to prevent their extremities descend¬ 
ing to the level of the platform ; the tie was 
then straight, and being strengthened in 
order to serve as a longitudinal bearer, it 
might support the roadway. An example of 
this disposition was the bridge of Audenarde, 
on the Scheldt. 

In conclusion, the author referred to a 
work he had published in 1865, (* Etude 
comparative sur les Ponts en Fer’) in which 
he had given formulae expressing the stresses 
on the various parts of bow and string girders, 
as well as the comparison between tins and 
other systems of construction. 

The further discussion of the paper w&b 
postponed until next meeting of the institu¬ 
tion. 
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THE “MODEL” WORKHOUSE, 

NE WTOWNLIM A V AD Y. 

We ( Coleraine Chronicle) had an opportunity 
recently of inspecting this establishment; 
and as we think its management reflects 
credit npon the officials, no less than upon 
the efficiency of the guardians, it may not be 
without a beneficial effect upon the authorities 
of neighbouring unions if we describe what 
we saw. The house itself, pleasantly situated 
south of the town, is built with a brownish- 
coloured stone, taken from a quarry distant 
about two miles, the window and door facings 
being of the hard brick for which the Dun- 
given works are celebrated. The masonry of 
the building has been most conscientiously 
constructed, and all parts of it is therefore 
entirely free from damp. The design of the 
establishment corresponds with that of work- 
houses generally, with this exception, that a 
cistern placed on the most elevated portion 
of the main building supplies a fountain 
which can be made to play with capital effect 
in the centre of a bit of garden ground be¬ 
tween the lodge and the workhouse proper; 
the utilitarian aspect of the whole institution 
is consequently not a little relieved. Indeed, 
the system upon which the whole establish¬ 
ment i9 conducted partakes pleasantly of the 
aesthetic and the practical. Our visit to the 
school-room was agreeable in the extreme. 
We were surprised to find a harmonium, as 
one of the educational adjuncts, presided over 
l*y a blind girl, who seemed to find real en¬ 
joyment in the training of a class of boys 
and girls in the ennobling science so beauti¬ 
fully characterised as divine. The children 
sung several melodies in capital style, and 
were apparently highly delighted with the 
exercise. The alternation from music to farm¬ 
ing is not exactly facile descensus , although 
agriculture has engaged the attention of the 
sweetest of our lyrical poets. It so happened, 
however, that our visit to the clean dining- 
hall of the workhouse occurred as the inmates 
were tripping in for their mid-day meal of j 
soup and potatoes, every two able-bodied men I 
getting a net of 71b. between them, and a tin 
basin of excellent soup, which is, we should 
say, the production of beef and vegetables— 
the former being given as a relish four days 
in the week. Including two acres attached 
to the workhouse, and which are rent free, 
the area of the farm is 18 statute acres, held 
under Mr. King and Mr. Tyler, at the rate of 
i>3 per acre. The profit to credit for the year 
ending 25th March last was i>243 13s. 10d., a 
sum sufficient for the payment of the salaries 
(with rations) of all the in-door officers of the 
union. The rearing of pigs forms a principal 
source of revenue, the number on hands at 
present being no less than forty, the majority 
of which would weigh above two cwtu each. 
Some five acres of the farm were this year 
under potatoes, and the major portion of the 
ground so occupied is now under autumn 
sown wheat, the remainder being devoted to 
clover, grass, turnips, &c. There are three 
cows kept, which Mr. Meekin (master) states 
give an ample supply of new milk for all the 
inmates whose dietary includes that article— 
not so numerous, we were told, as in some 
other northern unions, Coleraine especially. 
The guardians keep a horse also for the work 
of the farm, and thus save a very expensive 
item of outlay. This is the more remarkable, 
as deceased paupers are buried within the 
workhouse grounds, and therefore the board 
might, as is done in other unions, hire a horse 
for the farm work. Economy seems to be 
the ruling passion with the guardians and 
their officers. The porter, who has been a 
long time in the service of the union, mono¬ 
polises in his own person the functions of 
agriculturist, cook, and porter, and finds time 
to discharge his multiform duties admirably. 
The master, who has had for fifteen years the 
charge of the schools—male and female—so 
regulates the internal affairs of the workhouse 
as to keep it clear of tradesmen, except two 
regular hands who do all the jobbing required. 
He surprised us by proving that the pointing 
of the external walls of the building, and the 
painting of the wood and iron work of the 
house, had all been accomplished under his 


own superintendence by the pauper inmates— 
the whole being finished in such a workman¬ 
like manner as to appear the result of the 
best skilled labour. The effect of all this 
well-directed management is discovered in 
the low average rates of the union, which is 
somewhere about 30 per cent, below the bur¬ 
thens borne by the ratepayers of other Ulster 
unions. The comparative immunity of the 
population of the union from sickness at the 
present time, and the fact that the guardians 
set their faces strenuously against the grant¬ 
ing of out-door relief, may account for the 
difference in favour of the Newtownlimavady 
ratepayers from taxation. There are only 
seven patients in the infirmary and one in 
hospital of all ages, so that the more expen¬ 
sive classes of workhouse inmates are happily 
scarce in Newtownlimavady. Contrary to 
our expectations, the subject of the accom¬ 
modation of night-lodgers did not come up at 
the last meeting of the board of guardians ; 
but we believe that in this, as in other de¬ 
partments of the workhouse system, by a 
strict observance of the Poor Laws, and the 
rigid exercise of discipline, only those who 
are really destitute and who have no resource 
but the workhouse, and are willing to comply 
with the “ test,” seek relief, and thus enable 
the guardians to “ keep down the rates.” 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

At the stated meeting of the Academy held 
on the 30th ult., the President, the Rev. 
Prof. Jellett, F.T.C.D., read the inaugural 
address, of which we print the following 
abstract:— 

It was usual, during his term of office, that the 
president should lay before the members a statement 
of the condition and purpose of the Academy, en¬ 
deavouring to mark the progress she had made in the 
several parts of her varied programme, and should 
there appear in any part of their field of labour a 
movement other than that of progress, directing there 
their most earnest attention with a view to arrest and 
remedy the evil. It was a custom not rendered in 
any way superfluous by the reports which from year 
to year were presented by the council—valuable and 
absolutely necessary as these reports were—for the 
function they bad to discharge was different in at 
least one important respect. The purpose which the 
council in its annual report sought to fulfil was to 
note the changes which occurred during the preceding 
years, in order to direct immediate attention to any 
fault of their system. But it was not possible to form 
an adequate idea of the progress or decay of any great 
institution from observations extending over so short 
a time. The changes noted might be, to speak 
mathematically, changes of short periods, phenomena 
arising from some accidental cause which, the suc¬ 
ceeding year might arrest or reverse, and therefore 
not affording a true indication of the real progress of 
the institution or the intellectual activity of its mem¬ 
bers. But this defect might be supplied by the ad¬ 
dress of the president. In order to estimate rightly 
the condition of an institution like that, they should 
look beyond the iustitution itself. Without such an 
examination they might commit the serious mistake 
of attributing to their own merit a default that was 
really due to some one branch of science, for progress 
in each department was not, any more than success 
in individual labours, uniform or even consistent. 
In every such department there were periods of rapid 
advance and periods of almost stagnation—times 
when discoveries crowd upon them with a rapidity 
which was absolutely dazzling ; or, on the other hand, 
they might take credit to themselves for successful 
labour when they were but sharing, and that nnprofit- 
ably, in the general advance—swept onward by a 
stream which was really passing them by. He took, 
for example, how their meetings and records were 
adorned by the magnificent speculations of Professor 
M‘Cullagh upon Physical Optics. The study of this 
science had not ceased: on the contrary, be had but 
to pronounce the word “ spectroscope ” to show that 
it had been more active than ever. Two departments 
of the Academy were necessarilv progressive, at least 
in a certain sense of the word. They were continually 
adding objects of antiquarian interest to their museum 
—books and manuscripts to their library. Were 
they adding as they might—were they using them as 
they ought? As to the museum, he feared it was too 
certain that every year witnessed in Ireland the de¬ 
struction of objects of great archaeological interest— 
more especially objects in metal. Gold and silver 
ornaments were bought up from the finder by travel¬ 
ling hawkeia, were sold by them to the silversmith, 
aud so found their way to the uielting-pot, and thus 


many most interesting relics of the olden time of Ire¬ 
land had perished. The most strenuous efforts had 
been made, especially by their late president, to arrest 
this evil. The Crown was induced to waive its right 
in favour of the Academy. Parliament gave them 
an annual grant for the purchase of these articles, and 
the Academy was always ready to buy them at their 
full intrinsic value. Yet, from some unaccountable 
fatality, the finder, instead of sending them there, 
would often rather dispose of them to a hawker at a 
price, it is believed, very far below that which he 
might have obtained from the Academy. They had 
another class of rivals—the private collectors. They 
did not destroy the objects, nay, they often did good 
service by preserving them; but so tar as the general 
student was concerned, they mu^t be useless. No 
man would, or indeed could, make his house generally 
accessible for purposes of study. He was no true 
archaeologist who kept private collections that he 
might look at them as ornaments—who regarded 
them with a kind of miserly love—very anxious to 
preserve them, not at all anxious to use them, perhaps 
unable to use them—exerting him-elf not to the 
benefit but the injury of archasologv, bv hindering 
such articles from falling into hands in which they 
might be made useful to mankind. Such a spirit 
might even creep in among the guardians of a national 
museum ; be hoped and believed that it would never 
be found among them—for, bad anywhere, it would 
be wholly unpardonable there. They held their 
archeological treasures, not as owners, but in trust 
for archeology—in trust not to keep them unkeen but 
to use them, and to allow others to use them for the 
benefit of archeological science. 

The following letter in reply to the me¬ 
morial presented by the Academy to Earl 
Granville, was read by the Secretary :— 

I am directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge 
the receipt of the memorial of the Royal Irish 
Academy of the I4th Inst., requesting that her 
Majesty’s Government will use their influence in order 
to induce the belligerent powers to take every possible 
precaution to secure from the destruction with which 
they are threatened the scientific, literary, and 
artistic collections now existing in Paris, and I am to 
inform you in reply that Lord Granville has caused 
a copy of your memorial to be transmitted to her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin for communication to 
the Prussian Government. T. Hammond. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

lit is to be distinctly understood that although toe give place to 
letters of correspondents, we do not subscribe editorially to the 
opinions or statements set forth in same.] 

CARVED STONE EFFIGY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Havingmyself drawn the very curious 
caryatid-like sculpture engraved in your issue 
of Dec. 1st, by Mr. Geoghegan, I totally dis¬ 
sent from his estimate of its age. I believe 
it to date from the middle of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, and to be one of the curious class of 
sculptures called sheela-na-gigs, intended to 
attract the “ evil eye,” and so avert the injury 
from animate objects. There are several ex¬ 
amples preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, 
and a very curious sculpture of this class may 
be seen in situ on the Castle of Kilkea, the 
admirably restored seat of the Marquis of 
Kildare. James Graves. 

Inisnag, Stoneyford, 3rd Dec., 1870. 


ARCHITECTURE IN A “TAP-ROOM”. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —In the daily papers of last week an 
advertisement appeared setting forth the in¬ 
terior beauties of a public-house. The fol¬ 
lowing extract eclipses all notions we might 
have had of the once celebrated George 
Robbins :—“ There is sitting accommodation 
for fifty persons in the shop, independent of 
a large tap-room, separated from the bar by 
an elegantly-designed partition, with Corin¬ 
thian columns supporting a frieze and cornice 
of the same elegant order ; and the interior 
decorations, from the ehaste design anil 
superior workmanship, are well worthy of in¬ 
spection.” It follows visitors can, at the ex¬ 
pense of a. glass of Dublin stout or a gill of 
old malt whiskey, “ inspect ” examples worthy 
the ancient renown of Athens without the 
trouble of travelling or pondering over the 
old folios of Palladia. Times are altered, 
and should John Ruskin ever visit Dublin, 
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and drop into the house so artistically deco¬ 
rated, he may find the waiter explaining the 
sharpness of outline in the exquisite foliage 
of the Corinthian capitals. Mr. Ruskin, as a 
matter of course, will feast his eyes on the 
“ same elegant order,” once the glory of 
Greece and Rome, now quite common in 
Dublin City. J. K. 

Gorey, 6th Dec., 1870. 


MACADAMISING STONE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —The debate at the meeting of the Cor¬ 
poration on the state of the streets of Dublin 
leaves some hope that the members of that 
body are now cognisant of a fact apparent to 
all visitors—that there is no city in the 
kingdom where the state of the streets is so 
bad as in the metropolis of Ireland. 

Will you allow me to urge on those who 
have the management of the cleansing and 
paving the streets in their hands that, as 
long as the blue limestone of the neighbour¬ 
hood is used for “road-metal,” it will be 
impossible to have the streets free from mud 
in winter, and dust in summer. 

The limestone generally employed for road 
material is unfit for this purpose where there 
is much traffic. It is soon ground to dust, 
and also decomposes. Owing to this, the 
quantity of mud which is produced by the 
traffic in Dublin is much greater than would 
be the case if proper stone were employed. 
Granite, sandstone, and largely crystalline 
“trap” rocks are also unsuitable for the 
purpose of road material. 

The best kind of rocks for mending roads 
are the “ greenstones,” or diorites, and some 
of the allied varieties of “ trap,” or plutonic 
rocks. These are of a tough and hard 
character, not liable to decomposition, and 
would probably form a compacted layer if 
spread upon a firm foundation. Such rocks 
are extensively used in parts of England, even 
when they require to be carried by rail or 
water from long distances, because it is found 
cheaper in the end to pay somewhat more for 
a hard and tough stone than to make use of 
soft stone from a neigbouring quarry. 

The case is similar to that of using steel 
instead of wrought-iron rails. Bessemer 
steel rails are probably (I write only from 
memory) twice the cost of iron rails, but 
they have been found to last six times as long 
as the latter ; and where the traffic is great 
the advantage of their use has been fully 
proved. 

The rocks which would yield the best kinds 
of road material are to be found at some 
distance both to the north and to the south 
of Dublin, and could be brought into the city 
by rail or water. They would stand the wear 
and tear at least twice the length of time of 
the limestone, and the result would be that 
one half of the cost and labour of removal in 
a state of mud would be saved, while the 
streets would be more easily kept clean than 
at present. Edward Hull. 

Geological Survey Office. 

6th Dec., 1870. 


STEAM TRACTION ENGINES. 

The Standard has an article on a trial of 
steam traction engines on a road at Lincoln, 
from which it appears that the most perfect 
of the improved class of road engines, with 
vertical boilers and wheels covered with 
Thompson’s indiarubber flanges, is the 
“ Advance, ” just completedfor the war depart¬ 
ment, by Messrs. Robey and Co. The dimen¬ 
sions of the “ Advance” are 13 feet 6 inches 
in length, by 7 feet 2 inches broad to outside 
of wheels. Weight 6$ tons, carrying a load 
of water and coals of 2| tons. Total weight, 
9 tons. Twelve horse-power. Cylinders, 7$ 
inches diameter. The driving wheel 6 feet 
diameter. Worked by pinion gear. Revolu¬ 
tions at fast speed, 200 per minute. Hauling 
power, 17 tons up one in 12; 80 tons up one 
in 30. The “Advance” was tested up and 
down hill and on the level under the most 
trying circumstances, and completely satisfied 


all scientific persons of the adaptability of 
such engines to road traffic. In making a 
circle through soft ground, and in a hollow 10 
inches deep in 7 feet of length, one wheel 
sinking into the soil 5 inches below this; and 
yet there was no arrest, not even instataneous, 
m the progress of the engine. A speed of 
nine miles an hour upon such ground as this 
is a wonderful accomplishment, and the 
steadiness with which the “ Advance ” worked 
upon ground of the most uneven nature shows 
clearly the great value of these machines for 
the roughest locomotive work. 


AN ARCHITECT S 
HOLIDAY NOTES IN IRELAND. 

We subjoin portions of a paper which ap¬ 
peared in a recent number of a London con¬ 
temporary entitled “ The Architect ,” from the 
pen of Mr. Robert W. Edis, architect, F.S.A. 
The author describes graphically what he saw 
during “ a short but pleasant tour ” in Old 
Ireland. It is gratifying to hear that he was 
not disappointed with his flying visit; he 
winds up his narrative with a strong recom¬ 
mendation to all architectural students and 
others to visit without delay “ a country so 
full of interesting antiquarian and architec¬ 
tural remains.” (Reader, note that the italics 
are ours.) 

Circumstances which are self-evident pre¬ 
vented us this year taking our annual 
sketching holiday on the Continent, while 
other circumstances, which it is unecessary 
to name, decided us on visiting the west of 
Ireland; so on a bright morning, early in 
August last, we found ourselves speeding on 
our way westward in the “ Wild Irishman,” 
and in less than twelve hours were in the 
metropolis of the sister Isle. Our journey 
from London to Dublin needs no description, 
for is it not written in the book of “ Murray” ? 
but even in these days of luxury and comfort, 
a word of praise may be given to the excellent 
line of steamers that ply between Holyhead 
and Kingstown with such undeviating quick¬ 
ness and punctuality; and it was with 
pleasant feelings that we found ourselves on 
board Her Majesty’s good mail ship “ Ulster,” 
fast steaming through thQ Race of Holyhead, 
and in a few short hours looking upon, for 
the first time, the magnificent panorama of 
the Wicklow Mountains and the Bay of 
Dublin. 

The first impression of Dublin was ghastly 
in the extreme ,—streets whose chief charac¬ 
teristic was certainly not artistic, and build¬ 
ings in which art as architecture, as a rule, 
seemed to have no place; yet here and there 
were some good modern buildings, showing 
that our fellow-artists in the sister metropolis 
are striving in the right direction. Amongst 
these we would especially note,—the new 
Kildare-street Club, by Messrs. Deane and 
Woodward; the new Crown Life Office by, 
we believe, the same architects, in each of 
which there is much of good, both in design 
and detail; but we regret that these clever 
artists should have chosen for the latter 
building a style—pseudo-Venetian—so totally 
unsuited to the country ; in the new Museum 
of Trinity College we have good art thoroughly 
and decently carried out, and there is also 
much good work in the new western front of 
the church of St, Anne’s, in Dawson-st., and 
in the large new building opposite the Bank 
of Ireland. Generally, however, throughout 
this city there appeared to us a dreary mono¬ 
tony of red brick and commonplace, and the 
once beautiful Liffey, with its tributary sewery 
streams running into it, not only looked but 
smelt like a large open sewer ; but, perhaps, 
we were fastidious, for we hear that some of 
the members of that most honourable body, 
the Town Council, are not quite decided as 
to its being a common sewer or a bed of roses! 

In the above short paragraph our visitor dis¬ 
poses of the Irish metropolis after, we presume, 
an hour’s run with a jarvey on an “ outside.” 
We find him next (provided with an excursion 


ticket ?) “ hurrying onwards” per G.S.W.R., 
and he tells us that in “ the county town of 
Limerick” he fails to find the “beauties” 
(feminine, we guess) about whom he had heard 
so much , but concludes (erroneously) that they 
are “ a thing of the past.” He reaches the 
village of Pallas, and describes some ruins and 
a castle about a mile to the westward. The 
noble castle of the Earl of Limerick attracts 
his attention, and he says:— 

Within a short distance of this castle (Shan 
Pallas), on a wooded eminence, commanding 
most lovely views of the surrounding country, 
and looking right up the valley of the Shan¬ 
non, stands what at first sight seems to be an 
old feudal castle towering up above everything 
and eminently adapted for defence on all 
sides. This is, however, no ancient building, 
but the new castle of the Earl of Limerick, 
who, with laudable intention, has built him¬ 
self a residence in the midst of his tenantry. 
Approached by a winding road, along the 
edge of the picturesquely wooded height, 
through a narrow postern on the western 
side we enter a courtyard, round the south 
and east sides of which are the embattled 
walls in which we noticed especially the boldly 
pierced Irish merlons. At the south-east 
corner is a small guard-tower. On the west 
side is the chaplain’s tower,containing kitchen, 
living and bed-room, with complete arrange¬ 
ments for separate maintenance, and the great 
banqueting hall. On the north side of the 
quadrangle is the main portion of the castle, 
while over the gateway is placed the chapel, 
approached direct from the main staircase, 
and containing high up on the north side a 
small recessed gallery ior the sick. On going 
over the building we were eminently impressed 
with the exceeding completeness and harmony 
of every part of it. Internally every accom¬ 
modation and modem convenience, while ex¬ 
ternally the grouping of the whole building 
was quite in keeping with the scenery around, 
and while looking thoroughly an Irish castle 
that might at some time be required to defend 
its inhabitants from a somewhat restless, not 
to say lawless neighbourhood, yet gave one 
the impression of a lordly place, in which 
good cheer and hospitality might well prevail. 
Internally, instead of papered and panelled 
walls and gaudy upholsterers’ decoration and 
drapery, we were charmed to find a spirit of 
true artistic design throughout decoration 
and furniture, the latter simply and carefully 
designed, not gaudy, not pseudo-Gothic, with 
all the vulgarity of stop-chamfering and bad 
carving such as the modern Gothic revival has 
done so much to bring forth, but thoroughly 
appropriate to the character of the building, 
and comparatively inexpensive. The deco¬ 
ration of the walls is throughout in a light 
tone of colour, giving a bright and cheerful 
appearance to all the rooms, in which the 
comparative smallness of the windows exter¬ 
nally, at first sight, suggested the “dim, 
religious light.” The general scheme of the 
decoration consists of various subjects from 
the “ Fairy Queen,” and the colours generally 
used are light reds, delicate greys, and terra 
vert, on a cream-white ground. The windows 
throughout are filled with plain square quar¬ 
ries below the transome, and above with 
delicately-painted circlets of stained glass, 
representing the seasons after Spenser, the 
various months with their representative 
planets, and other subjects. It is rare to see 
m these days a building so thoroughly carried 
out from top to bottom in all its arrange¬ 
ments, design, decoration, glass, and furni¬ 
ture, as this, and in such thorough harmony, 
and yet at the same time evidently at no very 
considerable cost. Throughout the building 
there is strict study, and regard to all things 
being convenient, useful, and appropriate; n j 
striving after effect by heavy coarse carving, no 
gaudy decoration scattered all over the walls in 
ultra-mediaeval and pre-Raphaelite coloring; 
but all is suitable and artistic, without being 
showy and expensive; and the architect, Mr. 
Godwin, may be thanked by all his brother 
artists for offering so strong a protest, such 
as this building does, against the present 
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habit of people in high places setting an ex¬ 
ample to the outside public of treating an 
arcnitect merely as a builder, and not as an 
artist, and considering that he should have 
no hand or thought in the after decoration of 
his work. Until this utter ignorance of the 
public, and especially of such men as the 
“ First Commissioner,” be rooted out, we may 
expect to see our public buildings entrusted 
to ignorant charlatans and gentlemen of no 
art experience or knowledge, and the beau¬ 
tiful work of our forefathers destroyed by 
modern vandalism and base ignorance. Let 
the public insist on an educated artist being 
employed in the public works, and that to him 
be given the control of the artists whose work 
must be necessarily subordinate to his build¬ 
ing—then, and not till then, may we hope to 
see art buildings in which, as in olden days, 
the work of the painter and the sculptor shall 
be in keeping and in harmony with the work 
of the architect. We strongly recommend 
Dromore Castle to the study of the younger 
members of the profession, not simply as a 
building, for that would be but fulsome praise 
to Mr. Godwin, but to enforce upon them the 
absolute necessity of thinking out the whole 
of any work they may be called upon to de¬ 
sign, carefully and conscientiously with refe¬ 
rence to its general art finish, and of avoiding 
costliness and extravagance in vain striving 
after effect, in gaudy decoration, and vulgar 
pseudo-Gothic upholstering, which can only 
lead to the destruction of the art merit of 
their buildings, and the probable annoyance 
of their clients, whom they have thus led into 
foolish and useless and ofttimes ill-afforded 
extravagance. In Dromore Castle the art 
decorations have probably cost considerably 
less than the sum that would have been ex¬ 
pended in a simiiar building by a client of 
less taste and less confidence in his adviser, 
in gaudy window curtains and flock and French 
papers, and the designed has certainly cost 
less than the usual upholsterer’s furniture; 
we need scarcely say that the art comparison 
and effect is by no means flattering to the 

upholsterer or paper hanger. 

Joining the Great Southern line again at 
Patrick’s Well, a short journey brought us to 
Charleville, a place of no particular interest, 
but within a short hour’s drive of which lies 
the once strongly fortified town of Kilmallock 
(ancient Cill Mocheallog, or the Church by 
St. Molach), which contains very much to 
interest the antiquary and the architect. 
This ancient city was in the reign of Edward 
III. entirely surrounded by strongly-fortified 
walls, and possessed four gates, two of which 
still remain; the fortifications and many of the 
old houses were damaged by frequent sieges, 
and were ultimately destroyed by order of 
that ruthless iconoclast Cromwell. There 
still remain some few of the ancient houses 
dating from about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. At the east end of the town, are 
the exceedingly interesting ruins of what is 
said to have been a Dominican Priory, but 
which, judging from its arrangements, was 
probably a Franciscan Friary, said to have 
been founded about the end of the thirteenth 
century, by one Gilbert, Lord of Offaley. 
The general arrangement consists of a church 
with early nave and choir, with a south aisle 
and transept of later date; over the crux is a 
small tower of late sixteenth century work, 
ill harmonising with the rest of the building. 
The choir has a very beautiful five-light 
thirteenth-century window containing much 
good and delicate detail: to the south, with 
entrance from the crux, is the cloister, the 
greater part of which still remains ; on the 
east Bide of this is the early calefactory or 
friars’ day-room, with dormitory over; and 
on the north the large kitchen, containing two 
very good early fireplaces: the refectory over 
this is of much later date than the other 
work, the kitchen and the remainder of the 
buildings being coeval with the church. 
Throughout these ruins, as well as the ad¬ 
jacent ruins of the old priory church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, there is much beautiful 

detail and subject for careful study. 

There are a few other small but inte¬ 
resting ruins in Ki mallock, and ample work 


to keep a student well and usefully occupied 
for two or three days. Returning to Charle¬ 
ville, we took train again, and after a brief 
tour through exceedingly pretty country, 
arrived at Rillarney, that “ ultima Thule” of 
the run of Irish tourists, all eager to see the 
exceeding great beauties of this charming 
place, the description of which has been so 
often written that even were not these archi¬ 
tectural—not general—notes, words of ours 
would be but tame and superfluous. Here 
we inspected Pugin’s cathedral (a not very 
beautiful example of this architect’s work), 
and a new friary of poor design. At the 
entrance of the town is a new Protestant 
church just finished, from the designs of a 
Mr. Atkins, a carefully thought-out design, 
with some good detail, but thoroughly French 
in its general feelrng, and giving one the idea 
that the architect had studied Mr. Burges’s 
new cathedral at Cork rather than the ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings of his own country, which, 
with all respect to the talented architect of 
the Cathedral of St. Fin Barr, we venture to 
think, patriotically speaking, a great mistake. 

The rums of Ross Castle, the ruins of the 
Priory Church of Muckross, the small ruins 
on the lovely island of Innisfallen, and the 
more extensive remains at Aghadoe, with its 
church and round tower, will amply repay 
visiting, and give an antiquarian zest to all 
the exceeding beautiful natural scenery 
around. 

With a strong recommendation to archi¬ 
tectural students to pay an early visit to a 
country so full of interesting antiquarian 
and architectural remains, the study and 
knowledge of which would be eminently more 
useful to them than continually sketching 
foreign buildings , and where the people are 
kind, civil, and hospitable in the extreme, we 
close these few brief notes of a short but 
pleasant sojourn in the sister isle. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

There will be an Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Institute, on this (Thursday) evening, 
at the Rooms Great Brunswick-street, when 
the Treasurer will read the statement of 
accounts for past session; and the programme 
for present session will be arranged. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

It is understood that the Government have intimated 
to the conductors of the Glencree Reformatory their 
readiness to hand over the old gaol at Phillipstown, 
near Tullamore, as a supplemental establishment, the 
County Wicklow one being full, about 360 boys being 
now maintained there. It is stated that the occupa¬ 
tion of the Phillipstown institution by Reformatory 
boys may be made remunerative by the quarrying 
and preparation of rubble stone, much used in Dublin 
for building purposes, the canal, which runs close to 
the place, affording a facile mode of transit. Some 
land will be attached to the premises. 

The i.ate Samuel Lover. —A beautiful tablet 
has been placed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, to the 
memory of the late Samuel Lover, bearing the follow¬ 
ing inscriptionIn memory of Samuel Lover, 
poet, painter, novelist, and composer, who in the ex¬ 
ercise of a genius as distinguished in its versatility as 
in its power, illustrated so happily the characteristics 
of the peasantry of his country, that his name will 
ever be honourably identified with Ireland. He 
died July, 1868, aged 72, in the firm faith that, hav¬ 
ing been comforted by the rod and staff of his 
Heavenly Father, in approaching the dark valley of 
the shadow of death, he w<»uld be, through the tender 
mercy of his Saviour, gathered among the flock of the 
Good Shepherd.” 

Ceylon. —An archaological committee ha* been 
appointed in Ceylon to investigate the ruined sacred 
cities and to collect inscriptions. Several ancient 
cities have been cleared of jungle, and many unknown 
antiquith'S hare come to light. Photographs have 
been taken of the ruins of Anuradhapura, showing the 
places where the Mahinda meditated and preached ; 
the Bo tree, where B.iddbagbnsba recited his Visud- 
dhimagga; and the Vihara, where he translated the 
commentary out he Buddhist Scriptures. The dis¬ 
covery of new and very important ruins is announced. 
The Governor of Oyhm (Sir Hercules Robinson) 
encourages the undertaking. 


Lead Poisoning. —We have received very impor¬ 
tant communications on this subject from two of our 
contributors: the first from Prof. F. Crace Calvert, 
of Manchester, who says:—“In our city great 
numbers of private houses have on tlie first floor a 
bath-room and lavatory, in which is a leaden cistern, 
supplying the hot water required. I hecontents of the 
cinteru are heated by means of a continuou.i current 
of hot water, fed by a boiler placed behind the kitchen 
range on the ground floor The cooled water from 
the cistern returning to the boiler is of course charged 
with all the lead dissolved from It; and as the occu¬ 
piers of the«e bouses are either not awate of the 
action of water on lead, or do not reflect that the 
water which they take from the kitchen-range for 
domestic purposes has circulated through the cistern 
above, it is not surprising that many of them full 
victims to lead poisoning.” Pr >fessor Church, of the 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, points to 
a similar danger, resulting trom the use of gazogenes 
for preparing aerated waters. He says:—“I have 
examined a large number of different waters—English 
and foreign, old and new—and I find one delect 
universal. The upper part of the long glass tube 
(through which the aerated liquor is forced from the 
lower vessel) is fitted into a tube of pewter. The 
aerated water standing in this dissolves some of its 
lesd ; and the first wineglassful of water drawn each 
time that the apparatus has been left to itself, turns 
brown when tested with hydrosulphuric acid Why 
should not the new tin-lined lead tubes be used for 
the metal fitting, in which the little spring-piston of 
these machines works ?”—Food Journal. 

Danger from Union of Metals. —Some time 
ago, at the Institution of Engineers in Scotland, Mr. 
Clinkskill exhibited several pieces of boiler plates cut 
out of destroyed boilers for supplying houses with hot 
water; the boilers were used with Loch Katrine 
water. The action on the plates was evidently due 
to a more active agent than ordinary corrosion, the 
surface of the plates being irregularly honey-combed 
to a considerable depth. In the case referred to, the 
cistern was of lead, the boiler and connecting pipes 
of iron, thereby forming a galvanic battery, sufficient 
to account for the destruction of the plates. From 
the exf>erience obtained, it appears advisable that in 
the construction of such hot-water apparatus, the 
cistern, boiler, and the connecting pipes, should all 
be of iron, or, at least, of one kind of material. 
— Builder. 

Alarming Discovery at Wigan.—A 9hort time 
since a somewhat extensive subsidence of earth took 
place in Wigan. Since then a mining engineer and 
a number of workmen have been engaged making 
investigations, which have resulted in the discovery 
that some of the principal streets of the town are, at 
only a few yards from the surface, undermined by 
old workings, very imperfectly propped. The Public 
Health Committee are, it is slated, taking steps with 
a view to ensuring the safety of the streets. 

American enterprise is well exemplified in the de¬ 
termination of a number of Western railroad managers 
to establish handsome ticket-offices in London and 
other European cities, where may be procured tickets 
over any American railroad. 

The Times, speaking of the last great Exhibition, says:— 
“ Undoubtedly, however, the finest show of watches is made 
by Benson, who offered prizes for designs for watch cases at 
the South Kensington Museum, and who, by these means, 
has secured some of the most exquisite and ornamental de¬ 
signs for watches that are shown In the buildings." Since 
then greater improvements, both in the cases and movements, 
have been Introduced by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond street 
and Ludgate-hill, London. It may be fairly said that these 
watches are the perfection of mechanism and beauty. Illus¬ 
trated pamphlets on Watches, Jewellery, Clocks. Ch.dns, it c., 
forwarded by Mr. Benson, post free, on receipt of two stamps. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. F., Over Darwen, near Blackburn—The stamps are to 
hand. We fully appreciate the kind expressions of approval 
contained in your note 

M. T , Clonaslee—Your Vols. are ready for delivery, 
ricase let us know by what meant you wish them forwarded. 

J. K., Gorey—Your letter has been Inserted in present 
number. 


We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress . 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 

Yearly , delivered in the city , Six Shillings. 

»» by post (in advance) Seven ,, 

„ „ (credit) Eight „ 

%* Stamps taken in payment. 

A Specimen copy sent for 3 \d. stamps. 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application . 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbut- 
street , Dublin. 
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CAST-IRON 

DOOR and WINDOW HEADS. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS and all connected with the Building Trades is called to 

these elegant appliances, which will 

SUPERSEDE THE USE OF STONE 

IN MANY PARTS OP THIS COUNTRY. 



uummuminminTUHiiiu 


No. a. WINDOW HEADS FOR BRICKWORK OPENINGS. 
88 in., 89 in., 40 in., and 41 in. 


No. 2. DOOR HEADS FOR OPENINGS. 
84 in. and 86 in. 


FULL PARTICULARS on Application to the MANUFACTURERS, 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 

THORN CLIFFE IRON WORKS 


NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: 

ST. SAVIOUR'S DOMINICAN CHURCH, LIMERICK- 
INTERIOR. 

MESSRS GOLDIE AND CHILD, ARCHITECTS. 
THE ROUND TOWER OF ST. MICHAEL LE POLE, 
SHEEPE-STREET. 


NOTICE TO BUILDERS. 

THE MATTHEW SHEE CHAKITT, WATERFORD. 

TENDERS will be received by the Trustees 

1 from Competent Builders for the ERECTION of an 
ASYLUM to accommodate Twenty Males and Twenty Females, 
proposed to be erected at THE MANOR, in the Liberties of 
the City of Waterford, In accordance with Plans and Specifi¬ 
cations prepared by Thomas Jackson and Son, Architects, 
Belfast, and to he seen from this date at the Office of Pkirsb 
Kki.lt, No. 2, Little George's-street, Waterford, Solicitor. 

The Tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for Asylum,” to be sent 
in, free, to Mr. Kklly. on or before the 3rd of JANUARY 
next, containing names of two solvent Sureties, to be approved 
of by the Trustees. 

The owest or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted 
by the Trustees, who will not be responsible for any expense 
parties may incur In preparing and furnishing their Tenders. 

Waterford, 28th of November, 187U. 


SCRAP,O AND DUFFERIN QUARRIES. 

NOTICR TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, STONECUTTERS, &c. 


RITCHIE & JACKSON, 

PROPRIETORS of the Scrabo and Dufferin Quarries are now prepared to supply, on th§ 

X shortest possible notice, an unlimited quantity, up to any reasonable cube, of PURE WHITE SANDSTONE, eosUy 
wrought, on very reasonable terms. 

SANDSTONE of Grey, Pink, or Brown Colour, up to any cube; Dressed Flagging, Door and Window Sills, Door Blocks, 
Quoins, Ac., constantly in Stock. Samples can be seen at our Depot Ballymacarrett. 

Always on hands, every description of Squaro Setts, Kerbings, Crossings, Wheel Runs, Road Metal, Fine Gravel, Building 
and Pitching Stone, Ac. 

Contracts entered into and Estimates famished for the Paving of Yards, Stables, Ac., in town or country with square sets. 
Terms very moderate. 


Agents in Dublin — Messrs. H. SIBTHORPE d SON , Cork-hill. 


TO BE SOLD, a first-class Gothic Pulpit 

L and Reading Desk in Pine Wood. Now on view at 
C. W. HARRISON’S 
178, GREAT BRUNSWICK STREET. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND and LAND 

X SURVEYING taught by Mr. A. GANLY, 52, Low«r 
Gardlner-street. 


IRISH MARBLES. 

WANTED immediately Polished Specimen*, 

* 7 with price per foot run of columns. A small sum will 
be paid for same if required. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, Architect, Park Side, Nottingham. 


UONEY TO LEND, in Sums of £100 and 

XL upwards, for a fixed term of years, at an easy rate of 
in ereat. Apply, by letter only in the first instance, to Messrs. 
Bkvan, 10, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


j) O S S AND MURRAY, 

LI Plumbers , Iron A Brass Founders , A Lead Merchants, 
92, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, 

DUBLIN, 

And DUNLOE-ST.. BALLINASLOE. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL DOLAN, an experienced work- 

XX man, 15 years ac Minton and Co.’s. London, supplies 
and fixes Minton’s Tilks, in all parts of Ireland, at Trade 
Prices. 

Address, 55. LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBLIN. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


NOTICE TO BUILDERS. 

DALLYNOCKEN GRANITE STONE, of 

D the best quality, can be supplied In Blocks up to 8 tons, 
and in Lengths up to 16 feet. List of prices will be sent on 
application to JOHN BRADY, Ballynocken Granite Stone 
Quarry, Blesslngton, Co. Wicklow. 


r ULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
•oramon cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
lffenslve smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
In bedrooms, hospital wards, Ac. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deodo¬ 
rizing Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying a* 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dfo- 
eomforts. The practical application of this power has bees 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system is more economical, both 
in its fir.it cost and its after-working, there being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
ordinary fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to moat existing Closets. 
Prospectuses and full Information may be obtained at the 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 

(Near Capel-street.) 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, tec. 

BULLIV ANT’S PATENT WINDOW. 

A Fall-size Working Pattern of the above 

can be seen, by kind permission, tor some days, at the 
Rooms of the 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

212, GREAT BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


Plants. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—A Young Man, just 

J. completed his articles, is desirous of a Situation in an 
Architect's Office. Design, Perspective, Colour, Detail, Ac. 
Highest references given. Address B. E. A., 43, Clarendon- 
street, Londonderry. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—The Advertiser want 8 

i a situation as Assistant in an architect's office: he has 
just completed his articles in a first-class Gothic office in 
England. Dublin or the neighbourhood preferred. 

Address W. C. D., Architect, Office of this Paper. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

A1TANTED by an Efficient Assistant, who 

* ? has served articles, and held an engagement in good 
London offices, a Situation in Dublin or the provinces. De¬ 
sign. perspective, colour, detail, Ac Good draughtsman. 
Terms moderate. Highest references. 

Address, Architect, 21, Northumberland-street. Strand, 
Loudon, W C. 

.4 Mist-class Architect, of many years* prac- 

j x tke in England and Ireland, wishes to employ leisure 
time by assisting other members of the Profession at his own 
office, or by making surveys inspections, Ac. —Please address 
Architect," office of the Isjsh Buildke. 


R O M A N, Portland, Mastic, and other 

Cbmkct8, Plstkr of Paris, Whiting, and Gtpscm. 
SALMON, RICE, AND CO., 

Manufactory and Mills —CROWN-ALLET. 
Offick—S, ANGLESEA STREET DUBLIN. 


O SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

U. Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK executed in Marble. 
BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormond Quay. 


M essrs, earley and powells beg 

to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Camden-street, have resigned the business of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, in 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesias¬ 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley is the only Church Decorator living who 
was taught his profession by the late A. Welby Pugin. 

K. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage of 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBLIN. 


JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers , Cement Workers , Sfc. 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
ENGINEERS, &c. 


SAYAR’S BEST TRACING CLOTHS. 
FRENCH ud ALKALINE TRACING PAPERS. 
Continuous Cartridge Drawing Papers. 
DRAWING BOARDS, MOUNTING BOARDS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 
RoWNEY’S COLOURS AND PENCILS, Ac., 

ON MODS KATE TERMS. 


THOMAS EDMONDSON, 

II, 0.4NIK STREET, BI1BLVM. 


M0N8ELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

•7 to 78, TOWNSEND-STREET, DUBLIN. 
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BUILDING STONES OF BEST QUALITY. 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS, AND COMPANY (LIMITED), 

QUARRYMEN AND STONE MERCHANTS. 

Bath, Portland, Caen, Painswick, and other Building Stones. 

LIST OF PRICES AT THE QUARRIES AND DEPOTS, ALSO COST FOR TRANSIT TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

FURNISHED, ON APPLICATION TO 

CHIEF OFFICE-CORSHAMj WILTS. 

DUBLIN DEPOT-Messrs. MONSELL, MITCHELL, & Co., 73, TOWNSEND-STBEET. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 

PICTOR & SONS, Quarry Owners and Stone Merchants, Bath. 

Corsham Down, Box Ground, Farleigh Down, and Combe Down Stone. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depots, also Cost of Transit to all parts of the Kingdom, forwarded on application to the 

BATH FREESTONE WORKS, BOX, WILTS. 


TO RAILWAY AND MINING COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, COUNTY SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS POR PUBLIC 

WORKS, MILLOWNERS, BUILDERS, Ac. 

rpHE above can be supplied with every description of RAILWAY, MINING, DRAINING, QUARRY, FOREST, 
JL and EDGE TOOLS, SCRAPPED IRON WORK, SHAFTS and FORGINGS, SPADES, SHOVELS, CHAINS, and every 
description of Iron Work, at 

THOMAS HENSHAW 8c CO’S., 

WHOLESALE AND BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, and 15 and 16, KENNEDY’S-LANE. 

General Ironmongery, Tool, and Steel Warehouse— 81 , MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 

Spade, Shovel, and Iron Works—UPPER and LOWER MILLS, CLONSKEAGH. 


MACFA&LANE'S 

CASTINGS. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., 

ARCHITECTURAL, SANITARY, AND ARTISTIC IRONFOUNDERS AND PATENTEES , 

GLASGOW: LONDON: 

SARACEN FOUNDRY,^^mgtrai Street. g4 uppER TH AMES STREET. 


HALKIN HYDRAULIC LIME, 

HOLYWELL. 

T HE Holywell Lime Company (Limited), 

Manufacturers of ROMAN and PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
have supplied the Mersey Dorks and Harbour Board with 
upwards of 160,000 tons of their celebrated Halklu Mountain 
Lime Stone during the last ten years, and have now the ex¬ 
clusive supply of the article to that Bourd. This stone yields 
the Hydraulic Lime with which the great Docks of Liverpool 
and Birkenhead have been almost entirely constructed and 
maintained. The Bridgewater Trustee*, the Weaver Navi¬ 
gation Trust, Belfast Harbour Works, 4c., have also been 
largely supplied with the article. It was used exclusively in 
the construction of Runcorn Bridge, nud is new in increasing 
demand for Sewerage. Cell! cry, and other Works. 

For Prices, 4c., apply to Evan Evans, Esq., Managing 
Director, Holywell Lime Company (Limited), Holywell. 

~~ J. " 

art aaaorfetr in #ron, 
MANUFACTURING HOUSE SMITH, IRON DOOR 

AND GATE MAKER, 

18, GREAT BRUN8WI0X STREET, DUBLIN. 

Ornamental Railing, Finiala, Crosses, Weather Vanes, 
Ridge Creating*, Window Guards, and all descriptions of 
Bnilders' Iron Work executed on the shortest notice. 

Belli hung cn the mott approved principle*. 


STOWE BROTHERS, 

BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 

Supply direct from their own Quarries the following descriptions of 

BATH STONE: 

BOX GROUND, CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
AND COMBE DOWN. 

Piices furnished delivered to any part of the United Kingdom, on application to the BATH STONE 

OFFICE, BATH. 

Belfast Depot—Messrs. M'LAUGHLIN and HARVEY, 
_ 130, Y0RK-STREET, _ 

NOTICE. 

THE ATHENAEUM 

IS NOW PERMANENTLY ENLARGED. 

To be had of all Booksellers and News-agents, Price Thrbicpkkce. Single copies forwarded direct from the office on 
receipt of four Postage Stamps. Subscription for Twelve Months, 13s.; Six Months, 6s. 6d. If required to be sent by Poet, 
the Postage extra. _ ^ _ 

Published by Jons Fkaxcia, 20, Wbluxotok-strut, Stbamd, Loudon, W.C. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS, 

F, SWINBURN, 


MANUFACTURER 07 TRANSPARENT 


Oak, Wainscot, Mahogany, Walnut, and Satinwood Stains, 

FOR STAINING DEAL, PINE, &.C., 

IN LIEU OP PAIN AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING. 

THESE STAINS, having no Painty Matter in them, are Transparent ; they Colour, bnt do 

X not obscure the Natural Grain and Feathepr Appearance of the Wood, bnt bring it out In a beautiful manner; the affect 
Mtpasaea Paint, and they save the coat of Graining, and at leas than one-half the expense. 

Specimens with Testimonials from Eminent Architects and Prices free on Application or by Post 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

These stains can be obtained hi any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD ft GOODWIN, 6, Mentos- 
raw,Dublin; and MESSRS. DOBBIN ft CO., 4ft & 47 North-steet, Belfast, where also specimens may be seen. 




Mabbot Street. 





S m IMMi l fffosroprftforof tftt Jn3f> 

Buflfar rjmutetf, m tfa fast sstple, tottb 

_ Despatch, anh on tt»e most mofaratr terms, 

all orDers fa map he faboureb totth m ail branches of 

PRINTING. 

Office: 42, Mabbot Street, Dublin. 


HARDINGS FLEXIBLE ROOFING, 

REDUCED TO OHIK PENNY PER §AUARE FOOT. 

The Best and Cheapest Covering for Houses, Sheds, Farm and other Buildings, &e. 

OUITABLE for all Climates, and 

O adopted by the English and foreign Govern- 
X _^ ^ \ raent8 * Railway Companies, Metropolitan Board of 

f \ Works, &c. Awarded the Silver Medal, Amsterdam 

/ AjEjuU|y2A \ Exhibition, 18G9, for its Cheapness and Superiority 
| 1 to Felt, although the price was then fiO per cent. 

V I higher than at present, and Is proved to be a much 

I J more Durable, Efficient, and Weather-tight Roofing 

Sf 111811 Corrugated Iron, at one-third the cost, and can 
be most easily fixed by any unpractised person. 

9|iSpf|^7 Please send for samples of present make. 

Price ONE FENNY per Square Foot, or 23s. per Roll of 25 yards 
by 44 inches wide. 

DRESSING, 2a. 6d. per gallon; ZINC NAILS, 5d. per lb. 

SAMPLES AMD TRADE TERMS FREE. 

▲ DISCOUNT IS NOW ALLOWED TO THE TRADE AND EXPORTERS. 

JAMES H-A.R3DIlSra- a 
Sole Manufacturer, 20, Nicholas Lane, Cannon Street, London, EC* 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862; ALSO THE DUBLIN. 

MEDAL, 1865. 

AUSTINS’ IMPERIAL PATENT SASH AND BLIND LINES, 

TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND BLIND MAKERS. 

J. AUSTIN and SON, Manufacturers of the above articles, particularly wish to direct the attention ol the Trade to their 

IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH-LINES. 

•f which they are now making four qualities, and they strongly recommend that in all cases they should be purchased in 
reference to the PATENT LINE made from Jute, which article has neither the STRENGTH nor the DURABILITY 
•f FLAX, conseqnently cannot give so much satisfaction to the consumer. They also invite the particular attention of 
Upholsterers and Blind Makers to their improved Patent Blind Lines, which are very much superior to anything yet offered 
to the Trade. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers, Merchants, Factors, and Wholesale Houses in Town and Country 


TO COACH BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 

CHARLES TURNER AND SON’S 

T ON DON SUPERIOR VARNISHES FOR COACH PAINTING AND HOUSE 

Jj DECORATING PURPOSES In all «l« Packages. Also 

IBBOTSON’S IMPROVED OAK STAIN 

For Imparting to New Deal the appearance of Oak, and to New Oak the appearance of Antiquity. 

^The Stair, (with the proper varnish, if required), of three shades—Light, Middle, and Dark— Is sold in Bottles at 6d., la 
and 2s. each, or by the Gallon, at 10s. 

BOILEATJ -A.2STID BOTSTID, 

91, 92, 93, BRIDE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


TEREMIAH WADE, MONUMENTAL 

0 SCULPTOR, ARTIST, and GENERAL STONECUTTER, 
UPPER BERKELEY-STREET (opposite the Mater Misere- 
cordia Hospital), Dublin. 

Irish and Foreign Marble Busts, Figures, Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, and 
Printers* Imposing Stones, Ac., manufactured at nearly half 
the usual prices. Old Monuments. Tombs, and Headstones. 
Cleaned, Polished, and Lettered same as new. Work supplied 
to all Parts of the Kingdom. 

In consequence ofthe Public Fraud and Exorbitant Charges 
so often and so justly complained of, J. W. solicits his Friends 
and the Public not to permit their credulity to be Imposed on, 
but to visit his Establishment and chose for themselves. 

HIS PRICKS ARB AS FOLLOWS:— 

Tombstones—7 ft. long by 3| ft wide .. X6 0 

Da 8 „ 4 .... 7 0 

Headstones— a ft. wide by ftf ft high .. 110 

Do. „ „ Ornamented £2 to 2 10 

Do. 3,6 .... 3 0 

Do. „ „ Ornamented £3 to 4 10 

Monuments .from £fi to 400 0 

All of the very best Limestone. No bad stone used. 

N.B.—J. W. has no connection with any Limestone Quarry 
bnt his own, which is equal, if not superior, to any Quarry la 
Ireland. 


Altars, 

FONTS, CHIMNEY-PIECES, MONU- 
MENTS, TOMBS, &c., 

To be had at the Old Established 

STONE AND MARBLE WOBXS, 

23, BOLTON-STREET, 

JOHN CHAPMAN and SON, Proprietors, successors to th 
late Mr. M. Kir wan, the former having been his manager f 
24 years. 

43* Please note the address—23, BOLTON-STREET. 
Orders promptly despatched. 


JOHN D ARCY, 

ORNAMENTAL STUCCO-WORKER l PLASTERER, 

MODELLER, SCAGLIOLIST, &c.. 

30, LOWER DOMINICKSTREBT, DUBLIN. 


CHIMNEY PIECES—in Italian, Belgian, 

\J Irish, and English Marble; suitable for Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms, Bed-rooms, Sec. A very large Stock to select 
from. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & Ce., Sackville-place, Dublin. 


MONUMENTAL 

&toite anh ittarblt SMorfcs, 

178, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 

C. W. HAHEISON 

IIAS always on hand a Varied Assortment 

II of TABLETS, HEADSTONES. TOMBS. See., and also 
FONTS, PULPITS, REREDOS, and ALTARS, executed in 
the first style of Art, and on the most reasonable terms. 

Estimates and Designs furnished on application. Country 
orders punctually attended to. 


M arble chimneypieces, grates,. 

FENDERS, and FIREIRONS suitable for Drawing¬ 
rooms, Diningrooms, Bedrooms, Studies, Libraries, also a 
number of new Gothic Designs. 

HODGES and SONS. 

16, WESTMORELAND STREET. 


DOOLEY'S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

1 CHINES—These Machines are nsed upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, anJ. are unrivalled for accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and ever}'Information obtuiuedfrow 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 

IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED TAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches, Conservatories, Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at their Warerooms. 

11 and 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


U NION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by this company, can be had at the price of the lowest in the* 
market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 AND 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


K— 

I 


ROLLED MALLEABLE IRON 
. JOISTS AND GIRDERS, 

Of various sixes up to 20 In. deep, with. 
Top and Bottom Flanges in proportion. 

ANGLE, TEE, CHANNEL, and all 
other forms of Rolled fron of extraor¬ 
dinary sizes and lengths. 

For SECTIONS, PRICES, and other 
particulars, apply to 

ALFRED LEDWARD ft Co.. 
(Successors to Mathkr,Lkdwabd,&Co.) 
LIVERPOOL. 

A large assortment of Girders up to 
12 in. deep and of various lengths, kept 
instock. 


PLUMBERS' GOODS.—We are now pre- 

1 pared to furnish all kinds of Fittings, including those 
required for the New Water Supply.—BROOKS, THOMAS, 
and CO., SACK.V1LLE-PLACE, Agents, to Gtuttr anti 
Cnuuios. 
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^Inblicutions. 


Just published. Royal 4to, Ornamental Cloth, XI 16s. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. Forty- 

JLi five Views and Plans of recently erected Mansions. Pri¬ 
vate Kesidenccs, Parson ace-Houses, Farm-Houses, Lodges, 
and Cottages, with the aetuul Cost of each, and a Practical 
Treatise on House Building. 

By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford. 
Oxford and London: Jamks Parker & Co. 

Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, with portraits and 
wood engravings, price 10s. (id. 

P ERPETUUM MOBILE: a History of the 

Search for Perpetual Motion, from the 13th to the Huh 
Century. Second Series By He*ry Diroks, C.E-, LL D, Nc 
London: E. & F. N. Spos, 48. Charing-cross. 

Now ready, lJrao, price 7s. (id , cloth, postage 3d. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER’S, TIMBER 

l MERCHANT'S, and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. 
By Richard E. Gkandy. Containing u quantity of valuatde 
tables, rules, Ac., for the Timber Importer and Merchant, 
together with copious information for the Retailer and Buildtr. 

“Everything it pretends to be: built up gradually, it leads 
one from a forest to a trenail, and throws in. as a makeweight, 
a hast of material concerning bricks, columns, cisterns. Ac.— 
all that the class to whom it appeals requires ."—English Me¬ 
chanic. 

London: LOCKWOOD & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Conrt, R.C. 

NEW WORK ON CONSTRUCTION. 

Just published, demy Svo., with 47 Wood Engravings, cloth, 
]nice 6s. (Jd.. postage 4d. 

THE SCIENCE of BUILDING; an Ele- 

1 mentarv Treatise on the Principles of Construction, 
•specially adapted to the Requirements of Architectural 
Students. By E. Wtsdham Tarn. M.A., Architect. 

“ No architectural student should b without this handbook 
•f constructional knowledge”— Arcldtect. April 9, 1870. 

“ Very far from being a mere compilation, it is an able 
digest of information which is only to be found scattered 
through various works, and contains moro really original 
writing than many putting forth far stronger claims to origi¬ 
nality. Mr. Tarn has done his work exceedingly 

well, and he has produced a bouk which ought to earn him 
the thunks of all architectural students."— Engineering, May 
6, 1870. 

44 It will be as welcome to the student in architecture as to 
the student In engineering. The quiet, neat, scientific appro¬ 
priateness < I the language employed distinguishes the master 
mind.” -Artizan Mar 1,1870. 

London: LOCKWOOD ,v Co., 7. Stationer’s Hall Court, E.C. 
Now ready, in roan tuck, prico 6s , postage 4d. 

WE A LE’S KNt JIX EE IPS, A RCHITECTS 

' i and CONTRACTOR’S POCKET BOOK for 1870, con- 
tlining a v*im mass of useful tables, rules, formulae, Ac., with 
Eight Copper-plates. 

** A necessary and reliable book of reference. Every branch 
•f engineering is treated of, and facts, figures, and data o 
every kind abound.”— Mechanics' Magasine 
London: LOCKWOOD & Co., 7, Stationer's Hall Court, E.C. 


Channel Blocks. 

In veil Sewer Blocks. 

Ridge Tiles. 

Flooring 1 ilea. 

Flue Covers, of all sixes. 

Gas Retorts. 

Cattle Troughs 
Imrse Mangers. 

Scullery Troughs 
Flower Vase* and Pedestals. 
Cow House Channel Blocks. 
Milk Coolers. 

Pi* kling Dishes. 

Ground Fine-Clay, Ac., tc 


BENSON’S 

WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

By special appointment to 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Prize Medals—London, Dublin, and Paris. 

Maker of the Gold Caskets presented by the City of London 
to 1I.R.H. the Prince of Walks, H.R.li. the 
Dukr ok Edinburgh, Sir John Burgoyne, 

M. Lksskps, ac. 

W ATCHES - Chkonom ktkks. Chronographs, Kkt- 
lkss, Rkpkaters, Lkvkks, Horizontals, for 
Lames and Gkntlkmkn. 

CLOCKS - Foit Dining and Drawing-Rooms, Car¬ 
riages. Churches, Hall ok Shop. Pkupm- 
tlal Cali nhahs. Wind Dials, AC 
JEWELLERY — Specialities in Monograms, Dia¬ 
monds, Crystals, and Pink Gold, for 
Biudal and otiikk Picksknts. 

SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE. 

For Preskntahon, Racing, Dinlks a la 
Ku&sb, or Tf.aTaiilk, Ac., Ac. 

WORKS OP ART in Bronze, uy the best An- 

TISTKS. 

PRICES and descriptions of Watches. Clocks, Plate, 
Jewkllkuy. Ch vins, Ac., skk illustrated! 
pAMPHLtrrs, Post Free for ‘2 Stamps. 

W ' th . Cl**el,«. Jewellery, Chains Plate, J’C., sent to ul 
parts of the world. 

J. W. BENSON, 

Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
LUDGATE HILL. 

AND OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 

Watches repaired, by skilled workmen. Old Silver, Watches, 
Gold, Jewellery, <{c., exchanged. Merchants. Shippers, 
and Watch Clubs supplied. 


ROBERT BROWN AND SON, 

FERGUSLIE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD draw the attention of parties rc- 

TI quiring FIRE-CLAY GOODS to the Stocks kept ai their 
Depots, at 

56, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN, 

AND 

QUEEN’S-QUAY. BELFAST, 

Where will be found the largest, most varied, nnd cheapest 
assortment of Scotch Fire-Clay Goods in Ireland, and Second 
9 None in quality. 

The following, among others, are the goods kept in Stock:— 
Whit*- Fire Bricks, for facing ‘ 
building*, of every design. 

White Fire Bricks, for furnaces. 

Blazed Sewer Pipes, with patent 
or socket joints. 

Ornamental Chimney Cans. 

Flue Linings and Oncomings. 

Joist Shields. 

Balusters 

Wall Coping, various sizes and 
shapes. 

Barden Edgings. 

Ortiiunent.il Quoins. 

Fiuials. 

Stable Pavin Bricks. 

Goods can also ue shipped by steamer or sailing vessel frum 
Glasgow or the Works to any Port in Ireland. 

TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

Field Drainage Pipes, ft om 1$ Inch to C inches in bore, of 
the b-st quality, at moderate terms. 

Prices and all particulars on application Inspection in¬ 
vited. 

ROBERT BROWN AND SON, 

Dublin Pp.pot— 56, NORTH-WALL. 
Belfast Depot— QUEEN'S-QUAY. 

CEMENTS. 

JOHN BAZ1.KY WHITE & BROTHERS’ 

CELEBRATED 

LONDON ROMAN CEMENT, 

LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, and 
KEENE'S MARBLE CEMENTS, 

Now Sold at greatly Reduced Prices, by 

C. LAVENDER, 

66*. GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From William Tite, Esq., M.P. for Bath , and Architect qfths 
Royal Exchange, London. 

House of Commons, 2nd March, 1864. 
Duar Sm,—In reply to your note. I beg to say that I liar® 
used both the sorts of Cement manufactured by your firm, and 
that of Messrs. Francis and Son; 1 mean the Cement usually 
called Roman Cement, or the more recent introduction of 
Portland Cement. 1 believe these Cements, manufactured by 
•Ither of your firms, to be equally good. I know no differ¬ 
ence. chemically or practically, between them; and I should 
use, und authorize to be used Indifferently, either one or the 
1 other. You are at liberty to use this note, if you think it n§- 
i eessury.—I am, Dear Sir, your obedient servant. 

Messrs. Whiter Sou. (Signed) William Tits. 

From II. O. Minnie, Esq..Surrrvor to Board of Ordnance. London. 

Wur Office, Pall Mull. London, S.W., 
3rd March, IS64. 

Gkntlkmkn,— In reply to your request, I have much plea¬ 
sure in stating my favourable opinion of the quality of your 
j Portland and other Cements, which have been extensively 
used in the Public Works connected with the War Department 
At home and abroad, especially in several of the fortifications 
now being erected in this country. On all occasions within 
my knowledge the quality has been equal to that o! any other 
manufacturer, and Ims given great satisfaction.—I am, gen¬ 
tlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) R. O. Minnie, Surveyor. 


YDRAULIC LIME AND ROMAN 

CEMENT. Manufactured by LLOYD, JONES. A CO., 




f<AS CHANDELIERS AND FITTINGS, 

U LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, 

BRASS WORK OF ALL KINDS 

FOR PLUMBERS, IRONMONGERS, ENGINEERS, 
AND BUILDERS, 

On the best terms by the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM CURTIS AND SONS, 

99, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 

Particular attention is being paid to the Manufacture 0/ 
HIGH PRESSURE WATER FITTINGS at the Factort and 
Wholesale Warehouse, CHANCERY-LANK. ' 

PERIN’S FRENCH BAND SAWS. ~ 


TRADE 




MARK 


tiotis powers for Masonry In dater; can be supplied by Rail 
or Water to any part of the Kingdom, either in lump (loose) 
or ground, packed in hags and barrels. 

The Limestone can be had in lull oargoes.aliui tlp*i| - l.’omui 
Cement London Portland Cement, and Plaster of Puris in 
bags or barrels. Apply to the Works, or 

WILLIAM AARON. Managing Partner. 

49. SOUTH CASTLE STREET. LIVERPOOL. 

N.B.—A Circular and Price List will be sent post free on 
application 



WHITE BRICK 

THE Subscribers, as Agents for Ireland for 

I Messrs. Allen & Mann of Glasgow, would mu the 
attention of Aic.iiteeis and Builuus u» ue uunvailed iiiicK 
manufactured by this Finn. 

These are , in every respect , supei'ior to any other White Bn i 
manufactured. 

Sample boxes and Price Lists will be sent free on applica¬ 
tion to 

W. D. HENDERSON U SONS, 

INSURANCE BUILDING, VICTORIA-STREET. 
BELFAST. 


JOSEPH GIL LOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


LIMESTONE. 

pONTR ACTORS, Builders and others re- 

Yj quiring heavy Blocks of Limestone cun be supplied from 
MILL GRANGE QUARRY, Carlingford, County Louth, on 

reasonable terms. 

▲ddrutt lit. J. DAVIES, Carlingford. 


MILVERTON LIMESTONE QUARRIES and LI ME WORKS 
SKfiESXES. 

F HE attention of Builders and Contractor* 

is requested t<» the superior quality «<f the Milverton 
Limestone, which I* unsurpassed Or its brilliant and perma¬ 
nent color. It can be supplied if any dimensions, Rough, 
Dressed, or Polished. 

Among the many specimens of the stone in Dublin mar b« 
seen the Church, Upper Ormond-quuy, built in 1846, or tbs 
front ot the new Offices of the Scottish Equitable Insurance 
Company in Westinoreland-strect. 

The superior Lime is now selling at 5Jtl. per hhd., at the 
Works; or ut 7$d. per hhd., delivered at Dublin Terminus of 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 

Agent in Dublin, with whom samples of the stone may be seem, 

JOHN KKAN, 

2 8, KILDA RE-STREET. 


CAMUEL WORSSAM & CO., Saw Mill 

O Engineers, are Wholesale Importers of these celebrated v 
Saws. Revised Price Lists and New Illustrated Catalogue of 
Patent Builders’ and .Joiners’ Machines on application t* 
Oaklky Works, King’s road, Chelsea. 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 

1 (Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Charter of George the First .) 

Chief Office —Royal Exchange, London. 

E. H HANDCOCK, Agent. 

No. 5, COLLEGE-GREEN , D U B LI A\ 

Firk, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. • 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £ 15.000 insurable on the same Life. 

The cost of Policy Stamps und Medical Fees borne by the 
Corporation. 

No extra charge for service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with exemptions under 
Royal Charter from the liabilities of Partnership. ‘ 

A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual 
Societies, with the additional guarantee of a large invested 
Capital Stork. 

Liie advantages of modern practice, with the security of an 
Office whose resource* have been tested by the experience of 

NEARLY A CENTURY AND A-IUl.F. 

Firm Arsurancks effected on every description of property 
at current ratw. 

Farming Stock assured generally at 5s. per cent, per 
annum.—The use of Steam Threshing Machines showed ■ 
without additional charge. 

Tables of Rates, Scale of Bonus declared, and all other in 
formation, may be lmd on application to 

E. II. IIANDCOCK, Agent. 

NO. 5, COLLKGErGKKEX, DUBLIN 

* CLIFF! 


i^ART METAL WORKERS 

MEDIEVAL, ITALIAN 
And other Styles, 

. __ lW . BIRMINGHAM. 

rric^tratrd Cat* ■ ° T ' armhcation.l 


Dublin: Printed and Published by and for the Proprietor, 
Peter Roe, at the Office, 42, Ma'.diot-strect. May b« 
bad direct rum the Office, or through aay Newsagent. 
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